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MATTER  &  ITS  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 


Placed  in  the  material  world,  man  is  continually  exposed  to  the  action  of 
an  infinite  rariety  of  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  body,  to  which 
the  thinking  and  living  principles  have  been  united,  is  an  apparatus  exquisitely 
contrived  to  receive  and  to  transmit  these  impressions.  Its  various  parts  are 
organized  with  obvious  reference  to  the  several  external  agents  by  which  it  b 
to  be  affected.  Each  organ  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  immediate  notice 
of  some  peculiar  action,  and  is  accordingly  endued  with  a  corresponding  sus- 
ceptibility. This  adaptation  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  particular  influences 
of  material  agents,  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  when  we  consider  that, 
however  delicate  its  structure,  each  organ  is  wholly  insensible  to  every  influ- 
ence except  that  to  which  it  appears  to  be  specially  appropriated.  The  eye, 
so  intensely  susceptible  of  impressions  from  light,  is  not  at  all  afiected  by  those 
of  sound  ;  while  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  ear,  so  sensitively  alive  to  every 
eflfect  of  the  latter  class,  is  altogether  insensible  to  the  former.  The  splendor 
of  excessive  light  may  occasion  blindness,  and  deafness  may  result  from  the 
roar  of  a  cannonade  ;  but  neither  the  sight  nor  the  hearing  can  be  injured  by 
the  most  extreme  action  of  that  principle  which  is  designed  to  afl*ect  the  other. 

Thus  the  organs  of  sense  are  instruments  by  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
determine  the  existence  and  the  qualities  of  external  things.  The  eflfects 
which  these  objects  produce  upon  the  mind  through  the  organs,  are  called 
sensations,  and  these  sensations  are  the  immediate  elements  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Matter  is  the  general  name  that  has  been  given  to  that  sub- 
stance which,  under  forms  infinitely  various,  afiects  the  senses.  Metaphysi- 
cians have  diflfered  in  defining  this  principle.  Some  have  even  doubted  of  its 
existence.  But  these  discussions  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  conclusions  of  which  are  in  no  wise  aflfocted  by  them.  Our  in- 
vestigations here  relate,  not  to  matter  as  an  abstract  existence,  but  to  those 
qualities  which  we  discover  in  it  by  the  senses,  and  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  sure,  however  the  question  as  to  matter  itself  may  be  decided.    When 


we  speak  of  *'  bodies,*^  we  mean  those  things,  whaterer  they  be,  which  exdto 
in  our  minds  certain  sensations;  and  the  powers  to  excite  those  sensations m 
called  "  properties,"  or  "  qualities." 

To  ascertain,  by  observation,  the  properties  of  bodies,  is  the  first  steptowvd 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  nature.  Hence  man  becomes  a  natural  philosopbn 
the  moment  he  begins  to  feel  and  to  perceive.  The  first  stage  of  life  isasute 
of  constant  and  curious  excitement.  Observation  and  attention,  ever  awsk^ 
are  engaged  upon  a  succession  of  objects  new  and  wonderful.  The  large  rr- 
pository  of  the  memory  is  opened,  and  every  hour  pours  into  it  unbounded 
stores  of  natural  facts  and  appearances,  the  rich  materials  of  future  knowledge. 
The  keen  appetite  for  discovery,  implanted  in  the  mind  for  the  highest  eiidt, 
continually  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  what  is  novel,  renders  torpid  everr 
other  faculty,  and  the  powers  of  reflection  and  comparison  are  lost  in  the  in- 
cessant activity  and  unexhausted  vigor  of  observation.  After  a  season,  bov- 
ever,  the  more  ordinary  classes  of  phenomena  cease  to  excite  by  their  noveltv. 
Attention  is  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  what  is  new,  to  the  examination  of 
what  is  familiar.  From  the  external  world  the  mind  turns  in  upon  itself,  tnd 
the  feverish  astonishment  of  childhood  gives  place  to  the  more  calm  contem- 
plation of  incipient  maturity.  The  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  phenomeiu 
collected  by  past  experience  is  brought  under  review.  The  great  work  of  com- 
parison begins.  Memory  produces  her  stores,  and  reason  arranges  them. 
Then  succeed  those  first  attempts  at  generalization  which  mark  the  dawn  of 
science  in  the  mind. 

To  compare,  to  classify,  to  generalize,  seem  to  be  instinctive  propensitiei 
peculiar  to  man.  They  separate  him  from  inferior  animals  by  a  wide  chasm. 
It  is  to  these  powers  that  all  (he  higher  mental  attributes  may  be  traced,  ud 
it  is  from  their  right  application  that  all  progress  in  science  must  arise.  With- 
out these  powers,  the  phenomena  of  nature  would  continue  a  confused  heap  of 
crude  facts,  with  which  the  memory  might  be  loaded,  but  from  which  the  in- 
tellect would  derive  no  advantage.  Comparison  and  generalization  are  the 
great  digestive  organs  of  the  mind,  by  which  only  nutrition  can  be  extracted 
from  this  mass  of  intellectual  food,  and  without  which,  observation  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  attention  the  most  unremitting,  can  be  productive  of  no  real  or 
useful  advancement  in  knowledge. 

Upon  reviewing  those  properties  of  bodies  which  the  senses  most  frequentlf 
present  to  us,  we  observe  that  very  few  of  them  are  essential  to,  and  insepa- 
rable from,  matter.  The  greater  number  may  be  called  particular  or  peculiar 
qualities^  being  found  in  some  bodies,  but  not  in  others.  Thus  the  property  of 
attracting  iron  is  peculiar  to  the  loadstone,  and  not  observable  in  other  sab- 
stances.  One  body  excites  the  sensation  of  green,  another  of  red,  and  a  third 
is  deprived  of  all  color.  A  few  characteristic  and  essential  qualities  are,  how- 
ever, inseparable  from  matter  in  whatever  state  or  under  whatever  form  it 
exist.  Such  properties  alone  can  be  considered  as  tests  of  materiality.  Where 
their  presence  is  neither  manifest  to  sense,  nor  demonstrable  by  reason,  ihirt 
matter  is  not.  The  principal  of  these  qualities  are  magnitude  and  trnpeselro- 
bility. 

I 

\  MAGNITUDE. 


Every  body  occupies  space ;  that  is,  it  has  magnitude.  This  is  a  property 
observable  by  the  senses  in  all  bodies  which  are  not  so  minute  as  to  elude 
them,  and  which  the  understanding  can  trace  to  the  smallest  particle  of  matter. 
It  is  impossible,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  even  to  conceive  a  portion  of 
matter  so  minute  as  to  have  no  magnitude. 
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The  quantity  of  space  which  a  body  occupies  is  sometimes  called  its  magni- 
tude. In  colloquial  phraseology,  the  word  size  is  used  to  express  this  notion  : 
but  the  most  correct  term,  and  that  which  we  shall  generally  ajdopt,  is  volume. 
Thus  we  say,  the  volume  of  the  earth  is  so  many  cubic  miles,  the  volume  of 
this  room  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

The  external  limits  of  the  magnitude  of  a  body  are  lines  and  surfaces,  lines 
being  the  limits  which  separate  the  several  surraces  of  the  same  body.  The 
linear  limits  of  a  body  are  also  called  edges.  Thus  the  line  which  separates 
the  top  of  a  chest  from  one  of  its  sides  is  called  an  edge. 

The  quantity  of  a  surface  is  called  it3  area,  and  the  quantity  of  a  line  is 
called  its  length.  Thus  we  say,  the  area  of  a  field  is  so  many  acres,  the  length 
of  a  rope  is  so  many  yards.  The  word  "  magnitude"  is,  however,  often  used 
indifferently  for  volume,  area,  and  length.  If  die  objects  of  investigation  were 
of  a  more  complex  and  subtle  character,  as  in  metaphysics,  this  unsteady  ap- 
plication of  terms  might  be  productive  of  confusion,  and  even  of  error  ;  but  in 
this  science,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  it  b 
applied,  and  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise. 

IMPENETRABILITY. 

This  property  will  be  most  clearly  explained  by  defining  the  positive  quality 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  of  which  it  merely  signifies  the  absence.  A 
substance  would  be  penetrable  if  it  were  such  as  to  allow  another  to  pass 
through  the  space  which  it  occupies,  without  disturbing  its  component  parts. 
Thus,  if  a  comet,  striking  the  earth,  could  enter  it  at  one  side,  and,  passing 
through  it,  emerge  from  the  other  without  separating  or  deranging  any  bodies 
on  or  within  the  earth,  then  the  earth  would  be  penetrable  by  the  comet. 
When  bodies  are  said  to  be  impenetrable,  it  is  therefore  meant  that  one  cannot 
pass  through  another  without  displacing  some  or  all  of  the  component  parts  of 
that  other.  There  are  many  instances  of  apparent  penetration ;  but  in  all  these 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  penetrated  are  displaced.  Thus,  if  the 
point  of  a  needle  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water,  all  the  water  which  previ- 
ously filled  the  space  into  which  the  needle  enters  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
level  of  the  water  will  rise  in  the  vessel  to  the  same  height  as  it  would  by  pour- 
ing in  so  much  more  water  as  would  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  needle. 


FIGURE. 

If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  a  solid  body,  we  become  sensible  of  its  impene- 
trability, by  the  obstruction  which  it  opposes  to  the  entrance  of  the  hand  within 
its  dimensions.  We  are  also  sensible  that  this  obstruction  commences  at  cer- 
tain places  ;  that  it  has  certain  determinate  limits  ;  that  these  limitations  are 
placed  in  certain  directions  relatively  to  each  other.  The  mutual  relation  which 
is  found  to  subsist  between  these  boundaries  of  a  body,  gives  us  the  notion  of 
its  figure.  The  figure  and  volume  of  a  body  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Each  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Bodies  having  very  different  vol- 
umes may  have  the  same  figure  ;  and  in  like  manner  bodies  differing  in  figure 
may  have  the  same  volume.  The  figure  of  a  body  is  what  in  popular  language 
b  called  its  shape  or  form.  The  volume  of  a  body  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  its  size.  It  will  hence  be  easily  understood  that  one  body  (a  globe,  for 
example)  may  have  ten  times  the  volume  of  another  (globe),  and  yet  have  the 
same  figure ;  and  that  two  bodies  (as  a  die  and  a  globe)  may  have  figures  alto- 
gether different,  and  yet  have  equal  volumes.  What  we  have  here  observed 
of  Tolumes  will  also  be  applicable  to  lengths  and  areas.    The  arc  of  a  circle 
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and  a  straight  line  may  have  the  same  length,  although  they  have  different 
figures ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  arcs  of  different  circles  may  have  the  same 
figure,  but  very  uaequal  lengths.  The  surface  of  a  ball  is  curved,  that  of  the 
table  plane  ;  and  yet  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ball  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  table. 


▲TOMS — MOLECULES. 

Impenetrability  must  not  be  confounded  with  inseparability.  Every  body 
which  has  been  brought  under  human  observation  is  separable  into  parts; 
and  these  parts,  however  small,  are  separable  into  others  still  more  minute. 
To  this  process  of  division  no  practical  limit  has  ever  been  found.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  phenomena  which  the  researches  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully examined  the  laws  of  nature  have  developed,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elementary  parts  which  are  indivisible  and  un« 
alterable.  The  component  parts,  which  may  be  called  atoms,  are  so  minute  as 
altogether  to  elude  the  senses,  even  when  improved  by  the  most  powerful  aids 
of  art.  The  word  molecule  is  often  used  to  signify  component  parts  of  a  body 
so  small  as  to  escape  sensible  observation,  but  not  ultimate  atoms,  each  mole- 
cule being  supposed  to  be  formed  of  several  atoms,  arranged  according  to  some 
determinate  figure.  Particle  is  used  also  to  express  small  component  parts, 
but  more  generally  is  applied  to  those  which  are  not  too  minute  to  be  discover- 
able by  observation. 

FORCE. 

If  the  particles  of  matter  were  endued  with  no  property  in  relation  to  one  . 
another,  except  their  mutual  impenetrability,  the  universe  would  be  like  a  mass 
of  sand,  without  variety  of  state  or  form.  Atoms,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
would  neither  cohere,  as  in  solid  bodies,  nor  repel  each  other,  as  in  aeriform 
substances.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  atoms  which 
compose  bodies  are  not  simply  placed  together,  but  a  certain  effect  is  mani- 
fested in  their  strong  coherence.  If  they  were  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
their  separation  would  be  effected  as  easily  as  any  component  particle  could 
be  removed  from  one  place  to  another.  Take  a  piece  of  iron,  and  attempt  to 
separate  its  parts  :  the  effort  will  be  strongly  resisted,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  much  greater  facility  to  remove  the  whole  mass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  such  cases  the  parts  which  are  in  juxtaposition  cohere^  and  resist  their  mutual 
separation.  This  effect  is  denominated  force  ;  and  the  constituent  atoms  are 
said  to  cohere  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  force,  according  as  they  oppose 
a  greater  or  less  resistance  to  their  mutual  separation. 

The  coherence  of  particles  in  juxtaposition  is  an  effect  of  the  same  class  as 
the  mutual  approach  of  particles  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  same  influence  which  causes  the  bodies  A  and 
B  to  approach  each  other,  when  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  will,  when 
they  unite,  retain  them  together,  and  oppose  a  resistance  to  their  separation. 
Hence  this  effect  of  the  mutual  approximation  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is 
also  called  force. 

Force  is  generally  defined  to  be  "  whatever  produces  or  opposes  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  in  matter."  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  name  for  the  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  It  would,  however,  be  more  philosophical  to  give  the  name, 
not  to  the  eause^  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  to  the  effect,  of  which  we  have 
sensible  evidence.  To  observe  and  to  classify  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
natural  philosopher.     When  eouses  are  referred  to,  it  is  implied  that  effects  of 


the  same  class  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  same  cause.  However  probable 
this  assumption  may  be,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary.  All  the  objects  of  sci- 
ence, the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  extension  and  improTement  of  knowledge, 
the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  are  obtained  by  generalization  alone,  and  no  good 
can  arise  from  tainting  our  conclusions  with  the  possible  errors  of  hypotheses. 

It  may  be  here,  once  for  all,  observed,  that  the  phraseology  of  causation  and 
hypotheses  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  language  of  science,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  frequent  use  of  it.  Thus  we  say,  "  The  magnet  attracts 
iron  :**  the  expression  attract  intimating  the  cause  of  the  observed  effect.  In 
such  cases,  however,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  effect  itself,  finding 
it  less  inconvenient  to  continue  the  use  of  the  received  phrases,  modifying 
their  signification,  than  to  introduce  new  ones. 

Force,  when  manifested  by  the  mutual  approach  or  cohesion  of  bodies,  is 
also  called  attraction,  and  it  is  variously  denominated,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  observed  to  act.  Thus  the  force  which  holds  to- 
gether the  atoms  of  solid  bodies  is  called  cohesive  attraction.  The  force  which 
draws  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  placed  above  it,  is  called  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  The  force  which  is  exhibited  by  the  mutual  approach 
or  adhesion  of  the  loadstone  and  iron,  is  called  magnetic  attraction,  and  so  on. 

When  force  is  manifested  by  the  remotion  of  bodies  from  each  other,  it  is 
called  repulsion.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  glass,  having  been  briskly  rubbed  with 
a  silk  handkerchief,  touch,  successively,  two  feathers,  these  feathers,  if  brought 
near  each  other,  wUl  move  asunder.  This  efifect  is  called  repulsion,  and  the 
feathers  are  said  to  repel  each  other. 

The  influence  which  forces  have  upon  the  form,  state,  arrangement,  and  mo- 
tions, of  material  substances,  is  the  principal  object  of  physical  science.  In  its 
strict  sense,  mechanics  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  signification.  According 
to  the  more  popular  usage,  however,  it  has  been  generally  applied  to  that  part 
of  physical  science  which  includes  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  motion 
and  rest,  pressure,  and  other  effects  developed  by  the  mutual  action  of  solid 
masses.  The  consideration  of  similar  phenomena,  exhibited  in  bodies  of  the 
liquid  form,  is  consigned  to  hydrostatics,  and  that  of  aeriform  fluids  to  pneu- 
matics. 

divisibility. 

Observation  and  experience  prove  that  all  bodies  of  sensible  magnitude,  even 
the  most  solid,  consist  of  parts  which  are  separable.  To  the  practical  sub- 
division of  matter  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit.  Numerous  examples 
of  the  division  of  matter,  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  belief,  may  be  found  in 
experimental  inquiries  instituted  in  physical  science ;  the  useful  arts  furnish 
many  instances  not  less  striking ;  but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proofs 
which  can  be  produced,  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  which  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter are  susceptible,  arise  from  the  consideration  of  certain  parts  of  the  organ- 
ized world. 

The  relative  places  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  as  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope,  are  marked  by  fine  lines  of  wire  placed  before  the  eyeglass,  and 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  stars  appearing  in  the  telescope 
as  mere  lucid  points  without  sensible  magnitude,  it  is^ecessary  that  the  wires 
which  mark  iheir  places  should  have  a  corresponding  tenuity.  But  these 
wires,  being  magnified  by  the  ^yeglass,  would  have  an  apparent  thickness, 
which  would  render  them  inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  unless  their  real  dimen- 
sions were  of  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  minuteness.  To  obtain  wire  for 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Wpllaston  invented  the  following  process  r  A  piece  of  fine 


platinum  wire  is  extended  along  th^  axis  of  a  cylindrical  mould.  Into  this 
mould,  molten  silver  is  poured.  Since  the  heat  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  pla- 
tinum is  much  greater  than  that  which  retains  silver  in  the  liquid  form,  the 
platinum  wire  remains  solid,  while  the  mould  is  filled  with  the  silver.  When 
the  metal  has  become  solid  by  being  cooled,  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
mould,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver  is  obtained,  having  a  platinum  wire  in  its 
axis.  This  bar  is  then  wiredrawn,  by  forcing  it  successively  through  holes 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  the  first  hole  being  a  little  less  than  the  wire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  By  these  means,  the  platinum  is  wiredrawn  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  silver ;  so  that  whatever  be  the 
original  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  to  that  of  the  mould, 
the  same  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  platinum  wire  to  all  the  Successive  thick- 
nesses to  which  it  is  reduced.  If  we  suppose  the  mould  to  be  ten  times  the 
thickness  of  the  platinum  wire,  then  the  silver  wire  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess will  be  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  wire  which  it  includes 
within  it.  The  silver  wire  may  be  drawn  to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  the 
three  hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  platinum  will  thus  not  exceed  the  three 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

It  now  remains  to  disengage  this  fine  filament  of  platinum  from  the  surround- 
ing silver.  For  this  purpose,  the  wire  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop,  as  rm- 
resented  in  the  figure,  with  hooks  at  A  B  for  suspending  it.    The  part  C  D  £ 
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is  now  immersed  in  nitric  agic,  by  which  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the  pla- 
tinum remains  suspended  in  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope. 

By  this  method,  Dr.  WoUaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  wire  the  diameter  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  eighteen  diousandth  of  an  inch.  A  quantity  of  this 
wire,  equal  in  bulk  to  a  common  die  used  in  games  of  chance,  would  extend 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Newton  succeeded  in  determining  the  thickness  of  very  thin  laminae  of 
transparent  substances  by  observing  the  colors  which  they  reflect.  A  soap- 
bubble  is  a  thin  shell  of  water,  and  is  observed  to  reflect  different  colors  from 
different  parts  of  its  surface.  Immediately  before  the  bubble  bursts,  a  black 
spot  may  be  observed  near  the  top.  At  this  part  the  thickness  has  been  proved 
not  to  exceed  the  two  million  Ave  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  insects  are  so  attenuated  in  their  structure, 
that  fifty  thousand  of  them  placed  over  each  other  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  height. 

In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  sil- 
ver threads.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ounces,  is  covered  with  about  two  ouncesof  gold.    This  gilt   \ 


bar  is  then  wiredrawn,  as  in  the  first  example,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thread 
60  fine  that  thirty-four  hundred  feet  of  it  weigh  less  than  an  ounce.  The  wire 
is  then  flattened,  by  passing  it  between  rollers  under *a  severe  pressure,  a  pro- 
cess which  increases  its  length,  so  that  about  four  thousand  feet  shall  wei^h 
one  ounce.  Hence  one  foot  will  weigh  the  four  thousandth  part  of  an  ounc^. 
The  proportion  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  in  the  original  bar  was  that  of  two  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  to  one' hundred  and  eighty.  Since  the  same 
proportion  is  preserved  after  the  bar  has  been  wiredrawn,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  trovers  one  foot  of  the  fine  wire  is  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  part  of  the  four  thousandth  of  an  ounce  :  that  is  the  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  quantity  of  gold  which  covers  one  inch  of  the  wire  will  be  twelve  times 
less  than  that  which  covers  one  foot.  Hence  this  quantity  will  be  the  eight 
million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  If  this  inch  be  again 
divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  every  part  will  be  distinctly  visible  with- 
out the  aid  of  microscopes.  The  gold  which  covers  this  small  but  visible  por- 
tion is  the  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  millionth  part  of  an  ounce. 

But  we  may  proceed  evetf  further.  This  portion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed 
by  a  microscope  which  magnifies  five  hundred  times,  so  that  the  Ave  hundredth 
part  of  it  will  thus  become  visible.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  an  ounce  of 
gold  may  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  million  parts. 
Each  of  these  parts  will  possess  all  the  characters  and  qualities  which  are 
found  in  the  largest  masses  of  the  metal.  It  retains  its  solidity,  texture,  and 
color  ;  it  resists  the  same  agents,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  same 
substances.  If  the  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  within  the 
coating  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  hollow  tube  of  gold  which  surrounded  it  will 
still  cohere  and  remain  suspended. 

The  organized  world  ofiers  still  more  remarkable  examples  of  the  inconceiv- 
able subtilty  of  matter. 

The  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a  uni- 
formly red  liquid.  It  consists  of  small  red  globules,  floating  in  a  transparent 
fluid  called  serum.  In  diflerent  species  these  globules  difl^er  both  in  figure  and 
in  magnitude.  In  man,  and  all  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  they  are 
perfectly  round  or  spherical ;  in  birds  and  fishes,  they  are  of  an  oblong  sphe- 
roidal form.  In  the  human  species,  the  diameter  of  the  globules  is  about  the 
four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  drop  of  blood  which 
would  remain  suspended  from  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  thero  must  be  about  a 
million  of  globules. 

Small  as  these  globules  are,  the  animal  kingdom  presents  beings  whose  whole 
bodies  are  still  more  minute.  Animalcules  have  beentliscovered,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  such,  that  a  million  of  them  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand, 
and  yet  each  of  these  creatures  is  composed  of  members  as  curiously  organized 
as  those  of  the  largest  species  ;  they  have  life  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  are 
endued  with  sense  and  instinct.  In  the  liquids  in  which  they  live,  they  are 
observed  to  move  with  astonishing  speed  and  activity  ;  nor  are  their  motions 
blind  or  fortuitous,  but  evidently  governed  by  choice  and  direction  to  an  end. 
They  use  food  and  drink,  from  which  they  derive  nutrition,  and  are  therefore 
furnished  with  a  digestive  apparatus.  They  have  great  muscular  power,  and 
are  furnished  with  hmbs  and  members  of  strength  and  flexibility.  They  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  appetites,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  passions,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  is  attended  with  the  same  results  as  in  our  own  species. 
Spallanzani  observes  that  certain  animalcules  devour  others  so  voraciously  that 
they  fatten,  and  become  indolent  and  sluggish,  by  over-feeding. 

After  a  meal  of  this  kind,  if  they  be  ccmfined  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  be 
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deprived  of  all  food,  their  condition  becomes  reduced ;  they  regain  their  spirit 
and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the  more  minute  animals 
which  are  supplied  to  them  ;  they  swallow  these  without  depriving  them  of 
life,  for,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  one  has  been  observed  moving  within  ^ 
the  body  of  the  other.     These  singular  appearances  are  not  matters  of  idle  and  ) 
curious  observation.     They  lead  us  to  inquire  what  parts  are  necessary  to  pro-  '  \ 
duce  such  results.     Must  we  not  conclude  that  these  creatures  have  heart, 
arteries,  veins,  muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  nerves,  circulating  fluids,  and  all  the 
concomitant  apparatus  of  a  living  organized  body  ?     And  if  so,  how  inconceiv- 
ably minute  must  not  those  parts  be  !    If  a  globule  of  their  blood  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  their  whole  bulk  as  a  globule  of  our  blood  bears  to  our  magnitude, 
what  powers  of  calculation  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its  minuteness  ? 

These  and  many  other  phenomena  observed  in  the  immediate  productions 
of  nature,  or  developed  by  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  prove  that  the 
materials  of  which  bodies  are  formed  are  susceptible  of  minuteness  which  infi- 
nitely exceeds  the  powers  of  sensible  observation,  even  when  those  powers 
have  been  extended  by  all  the  aids  of  science.  Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  that  there  are  no  original  constituent  atoms  of 
determinate  magnitude  and  figure  at  which  all  subdivision  must  cease  ?  Such 
an  inference  would  be  unwarranted,  even  had  we  no  other  means  of  judging 
the  question  except  those  of  direct  observation ;  for  it  would  be  imposing 
that  limit  on  the  works  of  nature  which  she  has  placed  upon  our  powers  of 
observing  them.  Aided  by  reason,  however,  and  a  due  consideration  of  certain 
phenomena  which  come  within  our  immediate  powers  of  observation,  we  are 
frequently  able  to  determine  other  phenomena  which  are  beyond  those  powers. 
The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  us,  because  all  things 
around  us  participate  in  it,  preserve  their  relative  position,  and  appear  to  be  at 
resL  But  reason  tells  us  that  such  a  motion  must  produce  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies — appear- 
ances which  are  plainly  observable,  and  which  betray  the  cause  from  which 
they  arise.  Again,  we  cannot  place  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  behuld  the  axis  on  which  it  revolves,  and  observe  its  peculiar  obliquity  to 
the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  moves ;  but  we  see  and  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  tho 
seasons,  an  effect  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  inclination,  and 
by  which  we  are  able  to  detect  it. 

So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  Although  we  are  unable  by  direct  observation 
to  prove  the  existence  of  constituent  material  atoms  of  determinate  figure,  yet 
there  are  many  observable  phenomena  which  render  their  existence  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  morally  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  this 
class  of  efiects  is  observed  in  the  crystallization  of  salts.  When  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  mixes  with  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  wholly  to  disappear  to  the  sight  and  touch,  the  mixture  being  one 
uniform  transparent  liquid  like  the  water  itself  before  its  union  with  the  salt. 
The  presence  of  the  salt  in  the  water  may,  however,  be  ascertained  by  weigh- 
ing the  mixture,  which  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  original  weight  of  the 
water  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will  convert  water  into  vapor,  and  that  the  same 
degree  of  heat  does  not  effect  any  change  in  the  form  of  salt.  The  mixture  of 
Bait  and  water  being  exposed  to  this  temperature,  the  water  will  gradually 
evaporate,  disengaging  itself  from  the  salt  with  which  it  has  been  combined. 
When  so  much  of  ^e  water  has  evaporated  that  what  remains  is  insu^cient  to 
keep  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  salt,  a  part  of  it  thus  disengaged  from  the 
water  will  return  to  the  solid  state.  The  saline  particles  will  not  in  this  case 
collect  in  irregular  solid  molecules,  but  will  exhibit  themselves  in  regular  fig- 
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ures,  terminated  by  plane  surfaces,  the  figures  being  always  the  same  for  the 
same  species  of  salt,  but  different  for  different  species.  There  are  several 
circumstances  in  the  formation  of  these  crystals  which  merit  attention. 

If  one  of  the  crystals  be  detached  from  the  others,  and  the  process  of  its 
formation  observed,  it  will  be  found  gradually  to  increase,  always  preserving 
its  original  figure.  Since  its  increase  must  be  caused  by  the  continued  acces- 
sion of  saline  particles  disengaged  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  follows 
that  these  particles  must  be  so  formed,  that,  by  attaching  themselves  successively 
to  the  crystal,  they  maintain  the  regularity  of  its  bounding  planes,  and  preserve 
their  mutual  inclinations  unvaried. 

Suppose  a  crystal  to  be  taken  from  the  liquid  during  the  progress  of  crystal- 
lization, and  a  piece  broken  from  it  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  its  form ; 
if  the  crystal  thus  broken  be  restored  to  the  liquid,  it  will  be  observed  gradu- 
ally to  resume  its  regular  form,  the  atoms  of  salt  successively  dismissed  by  the 
vaporizing  water  filling  up  the  irregular  cavities  produced  by  the  fracture. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  saline  particles  which  compose  the  surface  of  the 
crystal,  and  those  which  form  the  interior  of  its  mass,  are  similar,  and  exert 
similar  attractions  on  the  atoms  disengaged  by  the  water. 

All  these  details  of  the  process  of  crystallization  are  very  evident  indications 
of  a  determinate  figure  in  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  substances  which  are  crys- 
tallized. But  besides  the  substances  which  are  thus  reduced  by  art  to  the  form 
of  crystals,  there  are  larger  classes  which  naturally  exist  in  that  state.  There 
are  certain  planes,  called  planes  of  cleavage^  in  the  directions  of  which  natural 
crystals  are  easily  divided.  These  planes,  in  substances  of  the  same  kind, 
always  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  differ  in  different  substances.  The 
surfaces  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  quite  invisible  before  the  crystal  is  di- 
vided ;  but  when  the  parts  are  separated,  these  surfaces  exhibit  a  most  intense 
polish,  which  no  effort  of  art  can  equal. 

We  may  conceive  crystallized  substances  to  be  regular  mechanical  struc- 
tures formed  of  atoms  of  a  certain  figure,  on  which  the  figure  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture must  depend.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  and  their  directions  therefore  form  so  many  conditions  for  the 
determination  of  its  figure.  The  shape  of  the  atoms  being  thus  determined,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  assign  all  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  have  been 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  figures  which  are  accordingly  found  to  correspond 
with  the  various  forms  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

When  these  phenomena  are  duly  considered  and  compared,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  all  substances  susceptible  of  crystallization  consist  of  atoms  of  de- 
terminate figure.  This  is  the  case  with  ail  solid  bodies  whatever  which  have 
come  under  scientific  observation,  for  they  have  been  severally  found  in,  or  re- 
duced to,  a  cryst|illized  form.  Liquids  crystallize  in  freezing ;  and  if  aeriform 
fiuids  could  by  any  means  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  they  would  probably 
also  manifest  the  same  effect.  Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  presume  that 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms ;  that  the  different  qualities  with  which  we 
find  different  substances  endued,  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  these 
atoms  ;  and  these  atoms  are  indestructible  und  immutable  by  any  natural  pro- 
cess, for  we  find  the  qualities  which  depend  on  them  unchangeably  the  same 
under  all  the  infiuences  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  since  their  crea- 
tion ;  that  these  atoms  are  so  minute  in  their  magnitude,  that  they  cannot  be 
observed  by  any  means  which  human  art  has  yet  contrived,  but  still  that  there 
are  limits  of  magnitude  which  they  do  not  exceed. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  the  various  thebries  of  mechani- 
cal science  do  not  rest  upon  any  hypotheses  concerning  these  atoms  as  a  basis. 
They  are  not  inferred  from  this  or  any  other  supposition,  and  therefore  their 


truth  would  not  be  in  anywise  disturbed,  even  though  it  should  be  established 
that  matter  is  physically  divisible  ad  infinitum.  The  basis  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence is  observed  fads ;  and  since  the  reasoning  is  demonstrative,  the  con* 
elusions  have  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  facts  from  which  they  are 
deduced. 


POROSITY. 


The  volume  of  it  body  is  the  quantity  of  space  included  within  its  external 
surface.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  collection  of  atoms  or  material  particles 
of  which  it  consists.  Two  atoms  or  particles  are  said  to  be  in  contact,  when 
they  have  approached  each  other  until  arrested  by  their  mutual  impenetrability. 
If  the  component  particles  of  a  body  were  in  contact,  the  volume  would  be  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  mass.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  shall  presently 
prove  that  the  component  particles  of  no  known  substance  are  in  absolute  con- 
tact. Hence  it  follows  that  the  volume  consists  partly  of  material  particles  and 
partly.of  interstitial  spaces,  which  spaces  are  either  absolutely  void  and  empty 
or  filled  by  some  substance  of  a  different  species  from  the  body  in  question. 
These  interstitial  spaces  are  called  pores. 

In  bodies  which  are  constituted  uniformly  throughout  their  entire  dimen- 
sions, the  component  particles  and  the  pores  are  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  volume  ;  that  is,  a  given  space  in  one  part  of  the  volume  will  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  and  the  same  quantity  of  pores  as  an  equal  space  in 
another  part. 

The  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matter  to  the  magnitude  is  called  the  den- 
sity. Thus,  if  of  two  substances,  one  contains  in  a  given  space  twice  as  much 
matter  as  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  "  twice  as  dense.**  The  density  of  bodies 
is  therefore  proportionate  to  the  closeness  or  proximity  of  their  panicles,  and 
it  is  evident  Ithat  the  greater  the  density,  the  less  will  be  the  porosity. 

The  pores  of  a  body  are  frequently  filled  with  another  body  of  a  more  subtile 
nature.  If  the  pores  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  be  greater  than  the  particles  of  air,  then  the  air  will  pen'ade  the 
pores.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  of  many  sorts  of  wood  which  have  open 
grains.  If  a  piece  of  such  wood,  or  of  chalk,  or  of  sugar,  be  pressed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  air  which  fills  the  pores  will  be  observed  to 
escape  in  bubbles,  and  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  water  pervading  the  pores  and 
taking  its  place. 

If  a  tall  vessel  or  tube,  having  a  wooden  bottom,  be  filled  with  quicksilver, 
the  liquid  metal  will  be  forced  by  its  own  weight  through  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  will  be  seen  escaping  in  a  silver  shower  from  the  bottom. 

The  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  depends  on  the  presence  of  pores  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  liquid,  but  to  refuse  it  to  those  impu- 
rities from  which  it  is  to  be  disengaged.  Various  substances  are  used  as  filters ; 
but  whatever  be  used,  this  circumstance  should  always  be  remembered,  that  no 
substance  can  be  separated  from  a  liquid  by  filtration  except  one  whose  parti- 
cles are  larger  than  those  of  the  liquid.  In  general,  filters  are  used  to  separate 
solid  impurities  from  a  liquid.  The  most  ordinary  filters  are  soft-stone  paper 
and  charcoal. 

All  organized  substances  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  from 
thoir  very  nature,  porous  in  a  high  degree.  Minerals  are  porous  in  various 
degrees.  Among  the  silicious  stones  is  one  called  hydrophone^  which  mani- 
fests its  porosity  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  stone  in  its  ordinary 
state  is  semi-transparent.  If,  however,  it  be  plunged  in  water,  when  it  is  with- 
drawn it  is  as  translucent  as  glass.     The  pores  in  this  case  previously  filled 


witli  air,  are  pervaded  by  the  water,  between  which  and  the  stone  there  sub- 
sists a  physical  relation  by  which  the  one  renders  the  other  perfectly  trans- 
parent. 

Larger  mineral  masses  exhibit  degrees  of  porosity  not  less  striking.  Water 
percolates  through  the  sides  and  roofs  of  caverns  and  grottoes  ;  and  being  im- 
pregnated with  calcareous  and  other  earths,  forms  stalactites  or  pendent  protu- 
berances, which  present  a  carious  appearance. 

COMPRESSIBILITY. 

That  quality  in  virtue  of  which  a  body  allows  its  volume  to  be  diminished 
without  diminishing  its  mass,  is  called  eompressibihly.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  bringing  the  constituent  particles  more  closely  together,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  density  and  diminishing  the  pores.  This  effect  may  be  produced 
in  several  ways,  but  the  name  compressibility  is  applied  to  it  when  it  is  caused 
by  the  agency  of  mechanical  force,  as  by  pressure  or  percussion.  All  known 
bodies,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  capable  of  having  their  dimensions  re- 
duced without  diminishing  their  mass,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  that  all  bodies  are  porous,  or  that  the  constituent  atoms  are  not  in  con- 
tact ;  for  the  space  by  which  the  volume  may  be  diminished,  must,  before  the 
diminution,  consist  of  pores.  Some  bodies,  when  compressed  by  the  agency 
of  mechanical  force,  will  resume  their  former  dimensions  with  a  certain  force 
when  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  force  which  has  compressed  them. 
This  property  is  called  elasticity,  and  it  follows  from  this  definition  that  all  elas- 
tic bodies  must  be  compressible,  although  the  converse  is  not  true  compressi- 
bility— not  necessarily  implying  elasticity. 

DILATABILITT. 

This  quality  is  the  opposite  of  compressibility.  It  is  the  capability  observed 
in  bodies  to  have  their  volume  enlarged  without  increasing  their  mass.  This 
effect  may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  body 
may  exist  under  the  constant  action  of  a  pressure  by  which  its  volume  and 
density  are  determined.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  occasional  removal  of  that 
pressure  the  body  will  dilate,  by  a  quality  inherent  in  its  constitution.  This  is 
the  case  with  common  air.  Dilatation  may  also  be  the  effect  of  heat,  as  will 
presently  appear.  The  several  qualities  of  bodies  which  we  have  noticed  in 
this<  chapter,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other,  present  many  circum- 
stances worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a  physical  law,  to  which  there  is  no  real 
exception,  that  an  increase  in  the  temperature  or  degree  of  heat  by  which  a 
body  is  affected,  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  volume,  and  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  is  accompanied  bv  a  diminution  of  volume.  The  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  law  will  be  noticed  and  explained  in  our  discourses  on  heat. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  an  effect  which,  consid- 
ered mechanically,  is  equivalent  to  compression  or  condensation,  since  it  di- 
minishes the  volume  without  altering  the  mass  ;  and  since  this  is  an  effect  of 
which  all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible,  it  follows  that  all  bodies  whatever 
have  pores. 

The  fact  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  produces  an  increase  of  volume, 
is  manifested  by  numerous  experiments. 

If  a  flaccid  bladder  be  tied  at  the  mouth  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air,  and 
be  then  held  before  a  fire,  it  will  gradually  swell  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  fully  inflated.     The  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  bladder  is, 


in  this  case,  so  much  dilated  by  the  heat,  that  it  occupies  a  considerably  in- 
creased space,  and  fills  the  bladder,  of  which  it  before  only  occupied  a  small 
part.  When  the  bladder  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  resume  its 
former  temperature,  the  air  returns  to  its  former  dimensions,  and  the  bladder 
becomes  again  flaccid. 

Let  a  glass  tube,  with  the  bulb  at  the  end,  have  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the 
tube  filled  with  any  liquid,  colored  so  as  to  be  visible.  If  the  bulb  be  exposed 
to  heat,  by  being  plunged  in  hot  water,  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  rapidly  rise. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb,  which,  filling 
a  greater  space,  a  part  of  it  is  forced  into  the  tube.  This  experiment  may 
easily  be  made  with  a  common  glass  tube  and  a  little  port  wine. 

Thermometers  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  being  used  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  causes  it.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  these  useful  instruments  will  be  found  in  our  discourse  on 
them. 

The  change  of  dimensions  of  solids  produced  by  changes  of  temperature 
being  much  less  than  that  of  bodies  in  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state,  is  not  so 
easily  observable.  A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  process  of  shoeing' 
the  wheels  of  carriages.  The  rim  of  iron  with  which  the  wheel  is  to  be  bound 
is  made  in  the  first  instance  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
wheel ;  but  being  raised  by  the  application  of  fire  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
its  volume  receives  such  an  increase,  that  it  will  be  sufiicient  16  embrace  and 
surround  the  wheel.  When  placed  upon  the  wheel,  it  is  cooled,  and  suddenly 
contracting  its  dimensions,  binds  the  parts  of  the  wheel  firmly  together,  and 
becomes  securely  seated  in  its  place  upon  the  face  of  the  felloes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  stopper  of  a  glass  bottle  or  decanter  becomes 
fixed  in  its  place  so  firmly,  that  the  exertion  of  force  suflicient  to  withdraw  it 
would  endanger  the  vessel.  In  this  case,  if  a  cloth  wetted  with  hot  water  be 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glass  will  expand,  and  the  neck  will  be- 
enlarged  so  as  to  allow  the  stopner  to  be  easily  withdrawn. 

The  contraction  of  metal  consequeni  upon  change  of  temperature  has  been 
applied  some  time  ago  in  Paris  to  restore  the  walls  of  a  tottering  building  to 
their  proper  position.  In  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  walb  of  a 
part  of  the  building  were  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  so  that  each  wall  was  leaning  outward.  M.  Molard  conceived  the  notion 
of  applying  the  irresistible  force  with  which  metals  contract  in  cooling,  to  draw 
the  walls  together.  Bars  of  iron  were  placed  in  parallel  directions  across  the 
building,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  walls.  Being  passed  through 
the  walls,  nuts  were  screwed  on  their  ends  outside  the  building.  Every  alter- 
nate bar  was  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  the  nuts  screwed  close  to  the  walls. 
The  bars  were  then  cooled,  and  the  lengths  being  diminished  by  contraction, 
the  nuts  on  their  extremities  were  drawn  together,  and  with  them  the  walls 
were  drawn  through  an  equal  space.  The  same  process  was  repeated  with 
the  intermediate  bars,  and  so  on  alternately,  until  the  walls  were  brought  into 
a  perpendicular  position.  • 

Since  there  is  a  continual  change  of  temperature  in  all  bodies  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  it  follows  that  there  is  also  a  continual  change  of  magnitude.  The 
substances  which  surround  us  are  constantly  swelling  and  contracting  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  They  grow  smaller  in  winter,  and  dilate  in 
summer  ;  they  swell  their  bulk  in  a  warm  day,  and  contract  it  in  a  cold  one. 
These  curious  phenomena  are  not  noticed,  only  because  our  ordinary  means  of 
observation  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  appreciate  them.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  instances,  the'eflfect  is  very  obvious.  In  warm  weather,  the  flesh  swells, 
the  vessels  appear  filled,  the  hand  is  plump,  and  the  skin  distended.     In  cold 
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Methodfl  of  Conneetiag  the  Pkton-Rod  ind  Beam  in  the  Doable- Acting  Engine.— Back  tnd  Sector. 
— Ptnllel  Modon.— Connexion  of  Fiaton-Bod  and  Beam.~Conneoting  Bod  and  Cranlc.— Ftf- 
Wheel— Thn)Ctle-YalTe.—Goveraor.—Conatniction  and  Operation  of  the  Doable- Acting  Bndne. 
— Bcoentrio— Cocka  and  Vahrea.— Sine^-Clack  Valrea.— Doable>Claok  Valvea.— Conkal  Yahrea. 
—Slide  Valrea.— Morray'a  Slidea— The  D  Vahrea.— Seaward'a  Slidea.— Sinrie  Cock.— Two-wv^ 
Cook.— Fonr-way  Cock.— Piatona.— Common  hemp-packed  Piaton.— Wodtr'a  Piiton.- Metallfc 
FirtonL— Cartwrie^a  Bngine^— Cartwrigfaf  a  Piatona— Baiton'a  Piaton. 
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Anah'flid  of  Coal— ProccM  of  Combtistion. — H«at  «TDlT<jd  in  iL — Fotid  and  8t2Dctare  of  Boiler. — 
WafqfDii  Baikr  — Fnmaec— ileUiod  of  FeCilin^  It^— Coraboition  of  Qu  la  Fltiea — WillianMi'a 
PatCDt  fof  Method  of  Consumiu^  Tmbarnnd  Osjka. — CkmabvctLon  of  Grate  and  Aah-Pit — Magni- 
tado  of  H^atUii^  SarTucrc  of  Boiler. — SEeazn-SpmcQ  and  VViter^Space  in  Bmler. — Foaition  of  Floea. 
— Method  oif  Fading  BoiI*ir.— Method  of  lodieatinir  the  Level  of  Water  in  Lbe  Boflerw — Lerer 
GaagBi.— Self  RegnlfltiDg  Feeders. — Steain  Gangu.—B arometcr- Gauge— Watt' i  Inrention  of  the 
Indicator— Coa a tcr.—Sttfelj-Vah'©.— Fumble  Pltjg*. — Relf  Re^Utiog  Daza[wr.«Branton'a  Self- 
H4?gulating  Fumw^,— GfO«  and  Uaeful  Effect  of  an  En^pne,— Power  luid  Dorr  of  Snginea. — 
Horse- P(7wcr  of  Stctun  Ebglnea, — Table  eibibiting  the  Mccbanieal  Power  of  VVater  converted 
Into  Stcatn  at  vanons  PiT«Barefi. — ^Ei^pomtiotj  proportionol  to  Horse-Puwer. — Soorcea  of  Loai  of 
Power — Absence  of  good  Practical  Hi:i]es  for  Power. ^Comraon  Role*  followed  by  Bngine-Makera. 
— Daty  dislingui#hed  from  Povvpr.— Duti?  nf  RojIctb^ — Prnrn-'nloh  nf  Strr-k**  U>  Diameter  of  Cylin- 
'  derw— Daty  oTAnginea. — Comiih  Syttem'of  Inapection^— Table  ihowing  the  Improvement  of  Cor- 
niah  Bnginea^— Beneficial  Bilbeta  of  CoiUab  Inapectkm. — Socceanre  Improrementa  on  whkh  the 
inereaaed  Doty  of  Bnginea  depend^  traced  by  John  Taykir  in  hii "  Eeoorda  of  Mining.'* 
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Baitwayai— Bflbcta  of  Baflway  Tranaport— ffiatoty  of  the  Locomotire  Engine.— Conatractkm  of 
LocomotiTe  Engine  by  Blinkinaop.— Meaira.  Chapman'a  Contrivance.- Walking  Engine. — Mr. 
Stephenaon'a  Eoginea  at  Killingworth.— Liverpool  and  Mancheater  Railway.— Experimental  Trial 
of  the  "  Rocket,'^"  SanapareiV'  and  "  Noveltv."— Method  of  Sabdividing  the  Floe  bto  Tabea.— 
Progrearive  Improvement  of  Locomotive  Bngmea.— Adoption  of  Braaa  Tabea.— Detailed  Deacrip- 
tion  of  the  moit  Improved  Locomotive  Bnginea.— Power  of  Locomotive  Enginea^— Poaition  of  the 
Eccentrica.— Preasare  of  Steam  in  the  BoOer. — ^Dr.  Lardner'a  Bxperimenta  in  1838. — Beaiatance 
to  Baihvay  Traina.— Dr.  Lardner'a  Bxperimenta  on  the  Q^ea^Weatem  Railway.— Experimenta 
on  Renatance. — Beatrictiona  on  Gradienta. — Compenaating  Effect  of  Gradienta — Experiment 
with  the  **  Heda."— Diapoahkm  of  Gradienta  aboala  be  Uniform.— Methoda  of  aarmoanting  Steep 
Indinationa. 


are,  howerer,  not  absolutely  incompressible,  but  yield  slightly  to  very  intense 
pressure. 

The  question  of  the  compressibility  of  liquids  was  raised  at  a  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  science.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  an  experiment  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  Academy  del  Cimento  in  Florence,  to  ascertain  whether  water  be 
compressible.  With  this  view,  a  hollow  ball  of  gold  was  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  the  aperture  exactly  and  firmly  closed.  The  globe  was  then  submitt^  to 
a  very  severe  pressure,  by  which  its  figure  was  slightly  changed.  Now,  it  is 
proved  in  geometry  that  a  globe  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  any  change  what- 
ever in  its  figure  must  necessarily  diminish  its  volume  or  contents.  Hence  it  wi 
inferred  that  if  the  water  did  not  issue  through  the  pores  of  the  gold,  or  burst  the 
globe,  its  compressibility  would  be  established.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  that  the  water  did  ooze  through  the  pores,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  presenting  the  appearance  of  dew  or  of  steam  cooled  by  the  m^tal.  But 
this  experiment  was  inconclusive.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  Uie  water  had  not 
escaped,  upon  the  change  of  figure  of  the  globe,  the  compressibiliiy  of  the  liquid 
would  have  been  established.  This  escape  of  the  water  does  not,  however, 
prove  its  incompressibility.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
measure  accurately  the  volume  of  water  which  transuded  by  compression,  and 
next  to  measure  the  diminution  of  volume  which  the  vessel  suffered  by  its 
change  of  figure.  If  this  diminution  were  greater  than  the  volume  of  water 
which  escaped,  it  would  follow  that  the  water  remaining  in  the  globe  had  been 
compressed,  notwithstanding  the  escape  of  the  remainder.  But  this  could 
never  be  accomplished  with  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  necessary  in  such  an 
experiment,  and  Consequently,  as  far  as  the  question  of  the  compressibility  of 
water  was  concerned,  nothing  was  proved.  It  forms,  however,  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  porosity  of  so  dense  a  substance  as  gold,  and  proves  that  its 
pores  are  larger  than  the  elementary  particles  of  water,  since  they  are  capable 
of  passing  through  them. 

It  has  since  been  proved  that  water  and  other  liquids  are  compressible.  In 
the  year  1761,  Canton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  some 
experiments  which  proved  this  fact.  He  provided  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb, 
like  that  of  a  common  thermometer,  and  filled  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube 
with  the  liquid  well  purified  from  air.  He  then  placed  this  in  an  apparatus 
called  a  condenser,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  submit  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  to  a  very  intense  pressure  of  condensed  air.  He  found  that  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  fell  in  a  perceptible  degree  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pressure.  The  same  experiment  established  the  fact  that  liquids 
are  elastic ;  for,  upon  removing  the  pressure,  the  liquid  rose  to  its  original  level, 
and  therefore  resumed  its  former  dimensions. 

Elasticity  does  not  always  accompany  compressibility.  If  lead  or  iron  be 
submitted  to  the  hammer,  it  may  be  hardened  and  diminished  in  its  volume, 
but  it  will  not  resume  its  former  volume  after  each  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  maintain  the  state  of  density  in  which  they 
are  commonly  found  by  the  continual  agency  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  such 
bodies  are  endued  with  a  quality  in  virtue  of  which  they  would  enlarge  their 
dimensions  without  limit  if  the  pressure  which  confines  them  were  removed. 
Such  bodies  are  called  elastic  fluids  or  gaseSy  and  always  exist  in  the  form  of 
common  air,  in  whose  mechanical  properties  they  participate.  They  are  hence 
called  aeriform  fluids* 

Those  who  are  provided  with  an  air-pump  can  easily  establish  this  property 
experimentally.  Take  a  flaccid  bladder  and  place  it  under  the  glass  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  By  this  instrument  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  bladder  under  the  receiver  so  as  to  relieve  the  small  quantity  of 
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air  which  b  enclosed  in  the  bladder  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  bladder  will  be  observed  to  swell  as  if  it  were  in- 
flated, and  will  become  perfectly  distended.  The  air  contained  in  it,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  dUate,  which  takes  effect  when  it  ceases  to  be  resisted 
by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  air. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  volume.  Related  to  this  there  is  anoth- 
er phenomenon,  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  dwell  upon  it :  it  is  the  converse  of  the  former,  viz.,  that  all  increase 
or  diminution  of  bulk  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  or  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. As  the  application  of  heat  from  some  foreign  source  produces  an  increase 
of  dimensions,  so,  if  the  dimensions  be  increased  from  any  other  cause,  a  cor- 
respondinf  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  body  had  before  the  enlargement  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  process,  and  the  temperature  will  be  thereby  diminished. 
In  the  same  way,  since  the  abstraction  of  heat  cai^es  a  diminution  of  volume, 
so,  if  that  diminution  be  caused  by  any  other  means,  the  body  will  give  out  the 
heat  which  in  the  other  case  was  abstracted,  and  will  rise  in  its  temperature. 

Numerous  and  well-known  facts  illustrate  these  observations.  A  smith,  by 
hammering  a  piece  of  bar  iron,  and  thereby  compressing  it,  will  render  it  red 
hot.  When  air  is  violently  compressed,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  ignite  cotton 
and  other  substances.  An  ingenious  instrument  for  producing  a  light  for  do- 
mestic uses  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  a 
solid  piston  moves  air  tight ;  a  little  tinder,  or  dry  sponge,  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  which  is  then  violently  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  air 
between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  becomes  intensely  com- 
pressed, and  evolves  so  much  heat  as  to  light  the  tinder. 

In  all  the  cases  where  friction  or  percussion  produces  heat  or  fire,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  means  of  compression.  The  effects  of  flints— of  pieces  of  wood 
rubbed  together — the  wannth  produced  by  friction  on  the  flesh — are  all  to  be 
aUributed  to  the  same  cause. 

INERTIA. 


The  quality  of  matter  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  mechani- 
cal investigations,  is  that  which  has  been  called  inertia. 

Matter  is  incapable  of  spontaneous  change.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  universal  results  of  human  observation ;  it  is  equivalent  to  stating  that 
mere  matter  is  deprived  of  life  ;  for  spontaneous  action  is  the  only  test  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  principle.  If  we  see  a  mass  of  matter  undergo  any 
change,  we  never  seel^  for  the  cause  of  that  change  in  the  body  itself ;  we  look 
for  some  external  cause  producing  it.  This  inability  for  voluntary  change  of 
state  or  qualities  is  a  more  general  principle  than  inertia.  At  any  given  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  body  must  be  in  one  or  other  of  two  states,  rest  or  motion.  In- 
ertia, or  inactivity,  signifies  the  total  absence  of  power  to  change  this  state.  A 
body  endued  with  inertia  cannot  of  itself,  and  independent  of  sdl  external  influ- 
ence, commence  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest ;  neither  can  it,  when  moving, 
arrest  its  progress,  and  become  quiescent. 

The  same  property  by  which  a  body  is  unable  by  any  power  of  its  own  to 
pass  from  a  state  of  rest  to  one  of  motion,  or  vice  versa,  also  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  increasing  or  diminishing  any  motion  which  it  may  have  received  from 
an  external  cause.  If  a  body  be  moving  in  a  certain  direction  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  it  cannot,  by  any  energy  of  its  own,  change  its  rate  of  mo- 
tion to  eleven  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  TMs  is  a  direct  consequence  of  that 
manifestation  of  inertia  which  has  just  been  explained.    For  the  same  power 
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which  would  cause  a  body  moving  at  ten  miles  an  hour  to  increase  its  rate  to 
eleven  miles,  would  also  cause  the  same  body  at  rest  to  commence  moving  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour  ;  and  the  same  power  which  would  cause  a  body 
moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  to  move  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  in  the 
hour,  would  cause  the  same  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour  to 
become  quiescent.  It  therefore  appears  that  to  increase  or  diminish  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  is  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  as  to  change  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  motion,  or  vice  versa. 

The  effects  and  phenomena  which  hourly  fall  under  our  observation  afford 
unnumbered  examples  of  the  inability  of  lifeless  matter  to  put  itself  into  motion, 
or  to  increase  any  motion  which  may  have  been  communicated  to  it.  But  it 
does  not  happen  that  we  have  the  same  direct  and  frequent  evidence  of  its  ina- 
bility to  destroy  or  diminish  any  motion  which  it  may  have  recei'^d .  And 
hence  it  arises,  that,  while  no  one  will  deny  to  matter  the  former  effect  of  in- 
ertia, few  will  at  first  acknowledge  the  latter.  Indeed,  even  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Kepler,  philosophers  themselves  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  "  matter  is  more 
inclined  to  rest  than  to  motion  ;"  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if, 
in  the  present  day,  those  who  have  not  been  conversant  with  physical  science 
are  slow  to  believe  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion  would  continue  for  ever  to 
move  with  the  same  velocity,  if  it  were  not  stopped  by  some  external  cause. 

Reason,  assisted  by  observation,  will,  however,  soon  dispel  this  illusion. 
Experience  shows  us  in  various  ways  that  the  same  causes  which  destroy 
motion  in  one  direction  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  motion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Thus,  if  a  wheel,  spinning  on  its  axis  with  a  certain  velocity, 
be  stopped  by  a  hand  seizing  one  of  the  spokes,  the  effort  which  accomplishes 
this  is  exactly  the  same  as,  had  the  wheel  been  previously  at  rest,  would  have 
put  it  in  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  velocity.  If  a  carriage 
drawn  by  horses  be  in  motion,  the  same  exertion  of  power  in  the  horses  is 
necessary  to  slop  it,  as  would  be  necessary  to  back  it,  if  it  were  at  rest.  Now, 
if  this  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  body  which 
can  destroy  or  diminish  its  own  motion  must  also  be  capable  of  putting  itself 
into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  increasing  any  motion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. But  this  latter  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  body  cannot  diminish  or  destroy  any  motion  which 
it  has  received. 

Let  us  inquire  why  we  are  more  disposed  to  admit  the  inability  of  matter  to 
produce  than  to  destroy  motion  in  itself.  We  see  most  of  those  motions  which 
take  place  around  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  subject  to  gradual  decay,  and 
if  not  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  at  length  cease.  A  stone  rolled  along 
the  ground,  a  wheel  revolving  on  its  axis,  the  heaving  of  the  deep  after  a  storm, 
and  all  other  motions  produced  in  bodies  by  external  causes,  decay,  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  suspended  ;  and  if  that  cause  do  not  renew  its  action,  they 
ultimately  cease. 

But  is  there  no  exciting  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  which  thus  gradually  de- 
prives those  bodies  of  their  motion  ? — and  if  that  cause  were  removed,  or  its 
intensity  diminished,  would  not  the  motion  continue,  or  be  more  slowly  re- 
tarded ?  When  a  stone  is  rolled  along  the  ground,  the  inequalities  of  its  shape, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  ground,  are  impediments  which  retard  and  soon  de- 
stroy its  motion.  Render  the  stone  round,  and  the  ground  level,  and  the  mo- 
tion will  be  considerably  prolonged.  But  still  small  asperities  will  remain  on 
the  stone,  and  on  the  surface  over  which  it  rolls  :  substitute  for  it  a  ball  of 
highly  polished  steel,  moving  on  a  highly  polished  steel  plane,  truly  level,  and 
the  motion  will  continue  without  sensible  diminution  for  a  very  long  period  ; 
l^e/i  even  here,  and  in  every  instance  of  motions  produced  by  art,  minute  asper- 
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ities  must  exist  on  the  surfaces  which  move  in  contact  with  each  other,  which 
must  resist,  gradually  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the  motion. 

Independently  of  the  obstructions  to  the  continuation  of  motion  arising  from 
friction,  there  is  another  impediment  to  which  all  motions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  liable — the  resistance  of  the  air.  How  much  this  may  affect  the 
continuation  of  motion,  appears  by  many  familiar  effects.  On  a  calm  day,  carry 
an  open  umbrella  with  its  concave  side  presented  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  moving,  and  a  powerful  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  your  progress,  which 
will  increase  with  every  increase  of  the  speed  with  which  you  move. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  experience  to  prove  that  motions  when 
unresisted  will  for  ever  continue.  In  the  heavens  we  find  an  apparatus,  which 
furnishes  a  sublime  verification  of  this  principle.  There,  removed  from  all 
casual  obstructions  and  resistances,  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe  roll  on  in 
their  appointed  paths,  with  unerring  regularity,  preserving  without  diminution 
ail  that  motion  which  they  received  at  their  creation  from  the  Hand  which 
launched  them  into  space.  This  alone,  unsupported  by  other  reasons,  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  quality  of  inertia  ;  but  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  other  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  this  is 
a  universal  law  of  nature. 

Organized  bodies  endued  with  the  living  principle,  seem  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  law.  But  even  in  these  their  members  and  all  their  compo- 
nent parts,  separately  considered,  are  inert,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  all  other  forms  of  matter.  The  quality  of  animation,  from  which  they  derive 
the  power  of  spontaneous  action  or  voluntary  motion,  does  not  belong  to  the 
parts,  but  to  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  whole  by  any  obvious  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, because  it  is  absent  in  sleep,  and  totally  removed  by  death,  even  while 
the  organization  of  every  part  remains,  to  all  appearance,  without  derangement. 
Seeing,  then»  the  whole  visible  material  universe  partaking  in  the  common 
quality  of  inertia,  unable  to  trace  the  conditions  of  life  to  any  material  phenom- 
ena, it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  will  of  animated  beings  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  immaterial  principle,  which,  during  the  period  of  life,  governs  their 
organized  bodies.  In  what  this  principle  consists,  what  is  its  seat,  or  by 
what  modes  of  action  it  moves  the  body,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  decide.  But 
the  same  principle — analogy — which  guides  our  investigations  in  every  other 
part  of  physical  science,  ought  to  govern  us  in  this  ;  and  by  that  principle,  the 
spontaneous  motion  found  in  animated  beings,  but  which  in  no  instance  is  mani- 
fested by  mere  matter,  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  matter  which  composes 
the  bodily  forms  of  these  beings,  but  to  something  of  altogether  a  different 
nature 

Independently  of  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  reasoning  proper  to 
physical  science,  philosophers  have  given  another  reason  for  assigning  anima- 
tion to  an  immaterial  principle.  The  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  acts, 
must  belong  to  a  simple,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible  being,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  be  an  attribute  of  a  thing  which  in  its  essence  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  inability  to  change  the  quantity  of  motion  is  a 
consequence  of  inertia.  The  inability  to  change  the  direction  of  motion  is 
another  consequence  of  this  quality.  The  same  cause  which  increases  or  di- 
minishes motion,  would  also  give  motion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  we 
inferred  that  the  same  inability  which  prevents  a  body  from  moving  itself,  will 
also  prevent  it  from  increasing  or  diminishing  any  motion  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. In  the  same- manner  we  can  show  that  any  cause  which  changes  the 
direction  of  motion  would  also  give  motion  to  a  body  at  rest ;  and  therefore  if  a 
body  change  the  direction  of  its  own  motion,  the  same  body  might  move  itself 


from  a  state  of  rest ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  any 
motion  which  it  may  have  received  is  inconsistent  wi&  the  quality  of  inertia. 
If  a  body  moving  from  A  to  B,  receive  at  B  a  blow  in  the  direction  C  B  E, 


it  will  immediately  change  its  direction  to  that  of  another  line  B  D.  The 
cause  which  produces  this  change  of  direction  would  have  put  the  body  in 
motion  in  the  direction  B  £,  had  it  been  quiescent  at  B  when  it  sustained  the 
blow. 

Again,  suppose  G  H  to  be  a  hard  plane  surface  ;  and  let  the  body  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  When  it  strikes  the  surface  at  B,  it  will  com- 
mence to  move  along  it  in  the  direction  B  H.  This  change  of  direction  is 
produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface.  If  the  body,  instead  of  meeting  the 
surface  in  the  direction  A  B,  had  moved  in  the  direction  E  B,  perpendicular  to 
it,  all  motion  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  body  reduced  to  a  state  of 
rest. 

By  the  former  example  it  appears  that  the  deflecting  cause  would  have  put 
a  quiescent  body  in  motion,  and  by  the  latter  it  would  have  reduced  a  moving 
body  to  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  change  of  direction  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  class  as  the  change  from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  niotion 
to  rest.  The  quality  of  inertisT  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  motion  which  does  not  arise  from  an  external  cause. 

From  all  that  has  been  here  stated,  we  may  infer  generally,  that  an  inani- 
mate parcel  of  matter  is  incapable  of  changing  its  state  of  rest  or  motion ;  that, 
in  whatever  state  it  be,  in  that  state  it  must  for  ever  persevere,  unless  disturbed 
by  some  external  cause  ;  that  if  it  be  in  motion,  that  motion  must  always  be 
uniform,  or  must  proceed  at  the  same  rate,  the  equal  spaces  being  moved  over 
in  the  same  time  ;  any  increase  of  its  rate  must  betray  some  impelling  cause, 
any  diminution  must  proceed  from  an  impeding  cause,  and  neither  of  these 
causes  can  exist  in  the  body  itself ;  that  such  motion  must  not  only  be  con- 
stantly of  the  same  uniform  rate,  but  also  must  be  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, any  deflection  from  its  course  necessarily  arising  from  some  external 
influence. 

The  language  sometimes  used  to  explain  the  property  of  inertia  in  popular 
works,  is  eminently  calculated  to  mislead  the  student.  The  terms  resistance 
and  stubbornness  to  move  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  Inertia  implies  absolute 
passiveness,  a  perfect  indiflerence  to  rest  or  motion.  It  implies  as  strongly 
the  absence  of  all  resistance  to  the  reception  of  motion,  as  it  does  the  absence 
of  all  power  to  move  itself.     The  term  vis  inertia,  ox  force  of  inactxtnty,  so  fre- 


quently  used  eyen  by  authors  pretending  to  scientific  accuracy,  is  still  more 
reprehensible.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  the  term  inaetimty  implying  the 
absence  of  all  force. 

Before  we  close  this  subject,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  point  out  some 
practical  and  familiar  examples  of  the  general  law  of  inertia.  The  student 
must,  however,  recollect  that  the  great  object  of  science  is  generalization,  and 
that  his  mind  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  receive  a  habit  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  disposes  us  to  enjoy  the  de- 
scent from  generals  to  particulars.  Instances,  taken  from  the  occurrences  of 
ordinary  life,  may,  however,  be  useful  in  verifying  the  general  law,  and  in  im- 
pressing it  upon  the  memory ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  shall  occasionally,  in 
the  present  treatise,  refer  to  such  examples  :  always,  however,  keeping  them 
in  subservience  to  ^e  general  principles  of  which  they  are  manifestations,  and 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  fixed. 

If  a  carriage,  a  horse,  or  a  boat,  moving  with  speed,  be  suddenly  retarded  or 
stopped  by  any  cause  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  affect  passengers,  riders, 
or  any  loose  bodies  which  are  carried,  they  will  be  precipitated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  ;  because,  by  reason  of  their  inertia,  they  persevere  in  the 
motion  which  they  share  in  common  with  that  which  transported  them,  and  are 
not  deprived  of  that  motion  by  the  same  cause. 

If  a  passenger  leap  from  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  he  will  fall  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  carriage  is  moving  at  the  moment  his  feet  meet  the  ground  ; 
because  his  body,  on  quitting  the  vehicle,  retains,  by  its  inertia,  the  motion 
which  it  had  in  common  with  it.  When  he  reaches  the  ground,  this  motion  is 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground  to  the  feet,  but  is  retained  in  the 
upper  and  heavier  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if 
the  feet  had  been  tripped. 

When  a  carriage  is  once  put  in  motion  with  a  determinate  speed  on  a  level 
road,  the  ohly  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  motion  is  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  road  ;  but  at  starting,  a  greater  expenditure  of 
force  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  friction  is  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
force  with  which  the  vehicle  is  intended  to  move  must  be  communicated  to  it. 
Hence  we  see  that  horses  make  a  much  greater  exertion  at  starting  than 
subsequently,  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion ;  and  we  may  also  infer  the 
inexpediency  of  attempting  to  start  at  full  speed,  especially  with  heavy  car- 
riages. 

Coursing  owen  all  its  interest  to  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  inertia  which  seems  to  govern  the  measures  of  the  hare.  The  greyhound 
is  a  comparatively  heavy  body  moving  at  the  same  or  greater  speed  in  pursuit. 
The  hare  doubles,  that  is,  suddenly  changes  the  direction  of  her  course,  and 
turns  back  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  she  had  been  run- 
ning. The  greyhound,  unable  to  resist  the  tendency  of  its  body  to  persevere 
in  the  rapid  motion  it  had  acquired,  is  urged  forward  many  yards  before  it  is 
able  to  check  its  speed  and  return  to  the  pursuit.  Meanwhile  the  hare  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  ^her  direction,  so  that  the  animals  are  at  a  very  considera- 
ble distance  asunoR:  when  the  pursuit  is  recommenced.  In  this  way,  a  hare, 
though  much  less  fleet  than  a  greyhound,  will  often  escape  it. 

In  racing,  the  horses  shoot  far  beyond  the  winning-post  before  their  course 
can  be  arrested. 

Remarkable  effects  of  the  inertia  of  matter  are  constantly  exhibited  in  the 
accidents  from  collision  which  take  place  on  railways.  In  England,  where 
the  speed  is  much  greater  than  is  customary  in  this  country,  such  instances 
are  more  frequent  and  fatal.  The  evenness  and  perfection  of  the  roads  and 
carriages  conspire  with  the  extraordinary  speed  to  render  it  difficult  to  stop 
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When  a  part  of  the  air  enclosed  in  any  vessel  is  withdrawn,  that  which  re- 
mains expanding  by  its  elastic  property,  fills  the  dimensions  of  the  yessel  as 
effectually  as  before.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  given  space  within  the  vessel  contains  a  less  quantity  of  air  than  it  did 
previously,  inasmuch  as  while  the  whole  dimensions  of  a  vessel  remain  the 
same,  the  total  quantity  of  air  diffused  through  them  is  diminished.  When  the 
same  quantity  of  air  in  this  ipanner  is  caused  to  expand  into  a  greater  space,  it 
is  said  to  be  rarefied. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  vessel  containing  any  quantity  of  air  is  caused 
to  receive  an  increased  quantity  by  additional  air  being  forced  into  it,  then  any 
given  portion  of  its  dimensions  will  contain  a  proportionally  greater  quanti^ 
of  air  than  it  did  before  the  additional  air  had  been  forced  in.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  condensed,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  in  the  present  lecture  to  describe  the  mechanical  instruments  by 
which  these  processes  of  rarefaction  and  condensation  are  practically  effected. 


THE    EXHAUSTING   SYRINGE. 

The  most  simple  form  of  instrument  for  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air,  is 
that  which  is  called  the  exhausting  syringe.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  instrument,  let  us  supjpose  A,  B,  &g.  1,  a  cylin- 
der, or  barrel,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  C,  inserted  in  a  small  aperture  in  the 
bottom.  Let  the  end  of  this  tube  be  screwed  upon  the  vessel  R,  in  which  the 
rarefaction  is  to  be  made. 

From  the  side  of  the  barrel  near  the  bottom,  let  another  tube,  D,  proceed, 
also  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  Let  us  suppose  the  piston  P,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  both  stop-cocks  being  closed.  Let  the  piston  P  be  now  drawn 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  this  piston  being  supposed 
to  move  air-tight  in  the  iHtrrel.    A  vacuum  will  remain  between  the.  piston  P 
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Fig.S. 


and  the  bottom  B.  If  the  stop-cock  C  be  opened,  the  air  contained  in  the 
vessel  R,  will,  by  its  elastic  force,  rush  through  the  open  stop-cock  C,  and 
expand  so  as  to  fill  the  barrel.  Thus  the  air  which  previously  occupied  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessel  R,  has  now  expanded  through  the  dimensions  of  R 
and  A,  B.  Let  the  stop-cock  C,  be  now  closed,  and  ue  stop-cock  D  opened, 
and  let  the  piston  P  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  air  contained 
in  the  barrel  will  thus  be  forced  out  at  the  open  stop-cock  D,  and  driven  into 
external  atmosphere.  Let  the  stop-cock  D  be  next  closed,  and  the  piston 
again  elevated,  as  in  fig.  2.  A  vacuum  will  once  more  be  produced  in  the 
barrel,  and  on  opening  the  stop-cock  C,  the  air  in  R  will  again  expand  into 
the  barrel,  occupying  the  extended  dimensions  as  before.  Let  the  stop-cock 
C  be  again  closed,  and  the  stop-cock  D  opened.  If  the  piston  be  pressed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  as  before,  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  will 
again  be  expelled  through  the  stop-cock  D.  By  continuing  this  process, 
sJtemately  opening  and  closing  the  two  stop-cocks,  and  elevating  and  de- 
pressing the  piston,  a  quantity  or  air  will  rush  from  the  vessel  R,  on  each 
ascent  of  the  piston,  and  the  same  quantity  will  be  expelled  through  the  ti^ 
D,  on  each  descent  of  the  piston. 

It  is  evident  that  this  process  may  be  continued  so  long  as  the  air  which  re- 
mains in  R,  is  capable  of  expanding,  by  its  elasticity,  through  the  open  tube, 
C,  into  the  barrel  above. 

A  slight  degree  of  attention  only  is  necessary  to  perceive  that  the  quantity 
of  air  expelled  from  R,  at  each  ascent  of  the  piston,  is  continually  diminished ; 
and  it  will  not  be  difiicult  even  to  explain  the  exact  rate  at  whicn  this  diminu- 
tion proceeds.  Let  us  suppose  the  magnitude  of  the  barrel  A,  B,  to  have  any 
given  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  R ;  suppose,  for  example,  that 
Sie  dimensions  of  the  barrel  are  the  ninth  part  of  those  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
piston  is  first  raised  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  air  which  previously  occu- 
pied the  vessel  expands  so  as  to  occupy  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  and  bar- 
rel together.  The  barrel,  therefore,  will  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  enclosed  air ;  for,  since  the  vessel  R  contains  nine  times  as  much  as  the 
barrel,  the  vessel  and  barrel  together  contain  ten  times  as  much  as  the  barrel,  m 
Consequently,  the  air  enclosed  in  the  barrel  will  necessarily  be  a  tenth  of  the    | 
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"whole.     On  depressing  the  piston,  this  tenth  part  is  expelled  through  the  tube 
1-  D.     On  elevating  the  piston,  the  air  remaining  in  the  vessel  R,  which  is  nine 
•  tenths  of  the  original  quantity,  now  expands  through  the  vessel  and  barrel,  and, '  \ 

for  the  reason  already  assigned,  the  barrel  wiir  contain  a  tenth  part  of  this  re- 
I  maining  nine  tenths ;  that  is,  it  will  contain  nine  hundredth  parts  of  the  original  ( 
[  quantity.     On  the  second  descent  of  the  piston,  this  nine  hundredth  parts  will   i 

be  expelled.     The  nine  tenths  which  remain  in  the  cylinder  after  the  first 

\  stroke  of  the  piston,  have  now  lost  nine  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole,  and  since 

>  nine  tenths  are  the  same  as  ninety  hundredths,  nine  hundredths  being  deducted 

I  from  that  leave  a  remainder  of  eighty-one  hundredths.                                          \ 

This,  therefore,  is  the  proportion  of  the  original  quantity  which  now  remains  ' 

in  the  vessel  R.     When  the  piston  is  next  raised,  this  portion  will  expand  as 
1    before  into  the  enlarged  space,  and  the  tenth  part  of  it  will  rise  into  the  barrel. 
<!  But  a  tenth  part  of  eighty-one  hundredths  is  eighty-one  thousandths.     Accord-  \ 
\ '  ingly,  on  the  next  descent,  this  eighty-one  thousandths  will  be  expelled.     The 
1    eighty-one  hundredths  which  remain  in  the  vessel  R  before  this  diminution, 
!    are  thus  diminished  by  eighty-one  thousandths.     This  eighty-one  hundredths 

are  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousandths,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
\  1  remaining  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  found  by  subtracting  eighthy-one  thousandths 
<  1  from  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousandths. 

\  1      The  remainder  will  therefore  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousandths, 
1   which  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  original  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  ' 
\   vessel  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  piston.     It  will  not  be  difficult  to  continue 
1   this  reasoning  further,  and  to  discover,  not  only  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  at 
\   each  successive  stroke,  but  also  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  vessel  R ;  and 
'   we  may  without  difficulty  C9mpute  the  following  table : — 

II 

1 



3 

: 

1 

:.4 

:  5 

6 
\ 

'     7 

Proportion  of  the  original 
quantity  of  air  expelled 
at  eacli  stroke. 

Proportion  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  air  remaining  after  each 
■troke. 

1 
Total  quantity  of  air 

( 
1 

10 

9^ 
10 

1 

^          : 

9 

100 

100 

ii                   < 

100                        \ 

81 
1,000 

729 
1,000 

871 

1,000 

1 

729 
10,000 

6.491 
10.000 

ill 

6.491 
100,000 

58.419 
100,000 

41.581                          ' 
100.000                        , 

58.419 
1,000,000 

525.771 
1,000,000 

474.229 
1,000,000 

52,771 
10,000,000 

4,731,939 
10,000.000 

5,268.061 
10,000,000 

To  make  this  table  more  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vessel,  R,  con- 

<  \  tains  in  the  first  instance,  ten  million  grains  of  air.     The  first  stroke  of  the 

\    piston  expels  a  tenth  part  of  this  quantity,  that  is,  one  million  grains.     There 

'  \  remain  in  the  vessel,  R,  nine  million  grains.     The  tenth  part  of  this  nine 

million  is  expelled  by  the  second  stroke,  that  is  nine  hundred  thousand  grains 

of  air.  There  now  remain  in  the  Teasel  eight  million,  one  hmidred  thousaiid 
grains.  Of  this  again  a  tenth  part  is  expelled  by  the  third  stroke,  that  is,  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  grains.  The  quantity  remaining  in  the  receiver  will 
then  be  seven  million,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  grains.  The  tenth 
part  of  this  is  expelled  by  the  fourth  stroke,  that  is,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  grains,  and  there  remain  in  the  vessel  six  million,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  grains.  The  fifUi  stroke  expels  a  tenth  part  of  this, 
or  six  hundred  forty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  grains,  and  there  Uien  remain 
in  the  vessel  five  nullion,  eight  hundred  forty-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  grains. 
A  tenth  part  of  this  again  is  expelled  by  the  sixth  stroke,  that  is,  five  hundred 
eighty-four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety  grains,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
vessel  is  five  million,  two  hundred  and  fidy-seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
ten  grains.  A  tenth  of  this  again,  or  five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand,  seveii 
hundred  and  seventy-one  grains,  is  expelled  by  the  seventh  strokel  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibiu  these  results : — 


1" 

Grains  expelled  at  each 
Stroke. 

Grains  remainlnf  ander 
Pressore. 

Total  number  of  grains 
EzpeUed. 

1 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

2 

900,000 

8,100,000 

1,900,000 

3 

810,000 

7,290,000 

2,710,000 

4 

729,000 

6,491,000 

3,439,000 

5 

649,100               1               6,841,900 

4,168,100 

6 

584,190               '               5,257,710 

4,742,290 

7 

625,771               1               4,731,939 

6,268,061 

By  attending  to  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  it  will  | 
be  perceived  that  each  succeeding  number  is  nine  tenths  of  the  preceding  one. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  afler  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  quantity  of  air  | 
which  remains  in  the  vessel  R,  will  be  nine  tenths  of  the  quantity  which  il 
contained  before  the  stroke.  From  a  due  consideration  of  this  circumstance  it  \ 
will  be  perceived  that,  however  long  the  process  of  rarefaction  be  continued, 
the  vessel  R,  can  never  be  completely  exhausted  of  air,  for  a  determinate 
quantity  being  contained  in  it,  nine  tenths  of  this  will  remain  after  the  first 
stroke.  After  the  second  stroke,  nine  tenths  of  this  again  will  remain,  and 
however  long  the  operation  be  continued,  still  a  determinate  quantity  ^ill  re- 
main after  every  succeeding  stroke  of  the  piston,  this  quantity  being  nine  tenths 
of  what  the  vessel  R  contained  after  the  preceding  stroke.  But,  although  a 
perfect  exhaustion  can  never  be  attained  by  these  means,  yet  if  the  instrument 
now  described  could  be  constructed  as  perfect  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory, 
there  would  be  no  limit  whatever  to  the  degree  to  which  the  air  in  the  vessel 
R  might  be  rarefied.  Thus,  by  a  determinate  and  finite  number  of  descents 
of  the  piston,  it  might  be  reduced  in  weight  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
even  to  a  quantity  ikiillions  of  times  less  than  this.  Still,  however  small  the 
quantity  which  may  remain  in  the  vessel  R,  so  long  as  the  elastic  force  by 
which  the  particles  repel  each  other  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  final  or  ultimate 
particles  of  the  air,  so  long  that  repulsive  energy  will  cause  it  to  expand 
through  the  tube  C,  inta  the  cylinder,  A,  B. 


The  exhausting  syringe  qsed  in  practice  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
thai  which  we  have  here  described  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  its 
operation.  The  stop-cocks  C  and  D,  which  would  require  constant  manipula- 
tioD  while  the  process  of  rarefaction  is  going  forward,  are  dispensed  with  in 
practice,  and  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  itself  is  made  to  act  upon  ralves 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  these  cocks.  Let  A,  B,  fig.  3,  represent  an  ex- 
hausting syringe,  having  a  tube  and  stop-cock,  C,  proceeding  from  the  lower 
part,  as  already  described.  The  tube  C,  is  screwed  to  a  very  small  aperture 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Across  this  aperture  is  stretched  a  small  piece  of 
oiled  silk,  which  is  impervious  to  air.  It  is  extended  across  the  aperture  so 
loosely,  that  a  slight  pressure  from  below  will  produce  an  open  space  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  bottom  near  the  aperture  capable  of  admitting  air  from 
below,  and  yet  so  tight,  that  a  pressure  from  above  will  cause  it  to  lie  close 
against  the  bottom  round  the  aperture,  so  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  air  from 
above. 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  air  pressed  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
enter  the  barrel  through  the  valve  Y,  when  the  stop-cock  C  is  opened  ;  but  it 
is. impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  air  pressing  above  the  valve  to  escape 
thiongh  it,  since  the  pressure  of  the  air  only  serves  to  render  more  close  Uie 
contact  between  the  valve  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture  which  it 
covers.  A  small  hole  is  pierced  through  the  piston,  extending  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  surface,  and  this  hole  at  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  an 
oiled  silk  valve  Y^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aperture  V,  in  the  bottom.  For 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  it  is,  therefore,  possible  for  air  to  pass  up  through 
this  hole  in  the  piston,  and  escape  at  the  upper  surface ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  air,  by  any  pressure,  to  pass  in  the  contrary  direction,  since  such  pressure 
only  renders  the  contact  of  the  valve  more  intimate,  and  consequently  causes 
it  to  be  more  impervious  to  air. 

Let  us  suppose  an  instrument  thus  constructed  to  be  attached  to  a  vessel, 
R,  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  stop-cock  C  to  be 
opened.  On  raising  the  piston  P,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  between  it  and 
the  valve  V.     Tbe  piaton-valve  Y'  will  now  be  pressed  downwaxd  h>f  \Si^ 


weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  subject  to  no  pressure  from  below,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  air  beneath  it.  It  will  then  stop  the  admission  of  air 
from  above  the  aperture,  and  will  maintain  the  vacuum  below.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  R,  now  acting  upward  against  the  ex- 
hausting valve  V,  will  raise  it,  and  the  air  will  escape  through  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  surrounding  the  aperture,  and  will  thus  fill  die  barrel 
above ;  but  the  air  having  expanded  into  an  increased  space  will  have  an 
elastic  force  less  than  that  of  the  external  air,  and  consequently  the  piston-valve 
V  will  be  pressed  down  by  a  greater  force  than  it  is  pressed  up,  and  will 
therefore  remain  closed.  Let  the  piston  be  now  depressed  ;  as  it  descends, 
the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  acquires  increased  elastic  force,  and  pressing 
upon  the  exhausting-valve  Y,  causes  it  to  close,  so  as  to  intercept  the  air  in 
the  cylinder  from  the  vessel  R.  When  the  piston  has  descended  in  the  barrel 
through  such  a  space  as  to  condense  the  air  beneath  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a  greater 
elastic  force  than  the  external  atmosphere,  it  will  press  the  piston-vaSve  \' 
upward  with  a  greater  force  than  the  external  air  presses  it  downward.  Con- 
sequently the  valve  V  will  be  opened,  and  the  air  confined  beneath  the  piston 
will  begin  to  escape  through  it.  \(^hen  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  the  whole  of  the  air  will  thus  be  expelled.  This  process  is  re- 
peated whenever  the  piston  is  raised  and  depressed,  and  thus  the  valves,  which 
in  the  form  adapted  for  explanation,  required  constant  manipulation,  acquire  a 
self-acting  property.  This  form  of  the  instrument,  which  is  that  commonly 
used,  is  attended  with  an  obvious  limit  to  its  operation,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  theoretical  form  represented  in  fig.  1.  It  is  evident  that  the  operation  of 
the  valves  depends  upon  the  presence  of  air  of  a  certain  determinate  elastic 
force,  in  the  vessel  R,  which  elastic  force  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  reduce  indefinitely.  When  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  contained  in  R,  is  so 
far  diminished  that  it  is  only  equal  to  the  force  required  to  raise  the  valve  V, 
the  action  of  the  machine  must  stop,  for  any  further  diminution  would  render 
the  air  confined  in  R  unable  to  open  the  valve,  and  therefore  no  more  air  could 
pass  into  the  barrel  A,  B.  This  is  a  practical  limit  of  the  power  of  the  ex- 
hausting syringe.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  instrument  is  sus- 
ceptible, therefore,  depends  upon  making  the  valve  Y,  offer  as  little  resistance 
to  being  raised  as  is  consistent  with  its  being  perfectly  air-tight  when  closed. 

But  we  have  another  limit  to  the  operation  of  this  instrument,  arising  from 
the  piston-valve  Y'.  This  valve  is  closed,  not  only  by  its  own  tension,  but 
also  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  above  it.  When  the  piston  is 
depressed,  the  air  included  in  the  barrel  must  first  attain  a  degree  of  elastic 
force  by  condensation  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  before  it  can 
open  the  valve  Y'.  But  this  is  not  sufiicient :  it  must  acquire  a  further  in- 
creased elastic  force  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  valve  Y',  over  the  aperture,  in 
order  to  raise  that  valve  and  escape,  and  therefore  the  perfection  of  this  valve 
also  depends  on  having  as  little  tension  as  is  consistent  with  being  perfectly 
air-tight  from  above. 

The  efficiency  of  the  instrument  will  also  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  piston  fits  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  barrel.  When  the  piston  is 
depressed  to  the  bottom,  it  is  considered  in  theory  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  so 
as  to  exclude  every  particle  of  air  from  the  space  between  it  and  the  bottom. 
But  in  practice,  this  perfection  can  never  be  obtained.  It  may,  however,  be 
very  accurately  fitted,  and  the  air  retained  between  it  and  the  bottom  may  be 
reduced  almost  without  limit.  The  small  hole  which  passes  from  the  valve 
Y'  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  will  still  remain,  however,  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  receptacle  for  air,  even  when  the  piston  is  in  close  contact  with  the  bot- 
tojn.     This  space,  therefore,  produces  a  defect  in  the  machine  which  is  not 
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removed.  If  we  suppose  the  magnitude  of  this  hole,  together  with  whatever 
space  may  remain  unfilled  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston  and  the 
bottom  of  the  biml,  to  be  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  solid  inch,  then  the 
valve  y  will  ceaee  to  act  when  the  air  which  fills  the  barrel,  the  piston  being 
at  the  top,  is  such  that  if  condensed  into  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  its 
elastic  force  will  exceed  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  quantity  less  than  the 
force  required  to  open  the  valve  V.  This  source  of  impeHection  will  evidently 
be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  depth  of  the  aperture  below  the  valve  V,  and 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cylinder ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  barrel  be  as  many 
times  rarer  than  the  external  atmosphere,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  barrel  is 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  space  below  the  valve  V,  then  this  air, 
when  condensed  into  that  space,  will  exert  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Suppose  the  barrel  contains  ten  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  hole  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch,  then  the  magnitude 
of  the  cylinder  will  be  one  thousand  times  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which 
remains  between  the  valve  V^  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  when  the  piston  is 
pressed  to  the  bottom.  Consequently  the  process  of  rarefaction  would  be  de- 
duced, until  the  air  in  the  receiver  would  be  rendered  one  thousand  times'  rarer 
than  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  vessel  R,  being  connected  with  a  tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  C, 
may  be  detached  from  the  syringe,  together  with  the  stop-cock,  by  unscrewing 
the  tube  C  ;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  previously  closed,  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
will  continue  to  contain  the  rarefied  air. 

In  various  branches  of  physical  science,  inquiries  continually  arise,  re- 
specting qualities  and  effects  of  material  substances,  which  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable modification  by  the  pressure  or  other  qualities  of  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds them ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  in  such  investigations  to  discover  what 
these  qualities  and  effects  may  be,  if  die  substances  were  not  exposed  to  the 
mechanical  pressure  or  other  effects  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  we  do  not  possess  any  means  of  removing  altogether  the 
presence  of  this  fiuid,  yet,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  plain  that 
it  may  be  so  attenuated  in  an  enclosed  chamber,  such  as  the  vessel  R,  that 
these  effects  may  be  diminished  in  intensity  to  any  degree  which  experimental 
inquiry  may  demand. 

With  these  views  it  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  be  able  to  introduce  the 
substances  which  are  submitted  to  experimental  investigation,  into  the  chamber 
in  which  the  rarefaction  has  been  accomplished,  but  also  to  be  able  to  obsen^e 
them  when  so  situated.  The  latter  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  construct- 
ing the  receptacle  R,  of  glass  ;  but  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  access  to 
the  interior,  and  to  construct  it  of  a  convenient  form  to  receive  the  subjects  of  ex- 
periment, and  even  in  many  cases  to  be  able  to  manipulate  or  produce  changes 
of  position  on  the  object  thus  enclosed. 

For  these  purposes,  the  form  of  the  vessel  R,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  it 
with  the  syringe,  must  be  somewhat  changed,  and  the  arrangement  which  is 
given,  in  order  to  adapt  them  thus  to  all  the  exigencies  of  experimental  inves- 
tigation, is  called  Ike  air-pump,  an  instrument  Which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
explain. 

THE   AIR-PUMP. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  produced  by  an  air-pump,  is  called  a 
receiver,  and  is  usually  constructed  of  glass  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  an 
arched  or  round  top,  furnished  with  a  ball  as  a  convenient  handle.  A  section, 
R,  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  4.    The  mouth,  or  lower,  part,  is  open,  and  it 
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is  ground  to  a  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  edge.  A  circular  brass  plate  is  con- 
structed, also  ground  truly  plane,  and  perfectly  smooth,  and  its  magnitude  is 
accommodated  to  the  size  of  the  largest  receiver  intended  to  be  used ;  a  sec- 
tion of  this  plate  is  represented  at  S,  S. 

When  the  receiver  is  placed  on  the  plate  with  its  mouth  downward,  the  edge 
of  the  mouth  and  the  surface  of  the  plate  should  be  so  truly  plane  and  smooch 
that  they  may  rest  in  air-tight  contact.  This  may  always  be  insured  hj 
smearing  the  ground  edge  of  the  receiver  with  a  little  lard  or  unctuous  matter. 
When  the  receiver  is  thus  laid  on  the  plate,  it  becomes  an  enclosed  chamber, 
similar  to  R,  fig.  3,  but  with  this  convenience,  that  any  substance  or  object  to 
be  submitted  to  experiment  may  be  previously  placed  under  it,  and  observed 
through  it  af\er  the  air  has  been  rarefied.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate  S,  S,  t 
small  aperture  O,  communicates  with  a  tube  T,  analogous  to  the  tube  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  in  fig.  3.  This  tube  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
at  C,  which,  when  closed,  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  receiver  and 
the  syringe,  and  when  open  allows  the  syringe  to  act  on  the  receiver  as  al- 
ready described. 

The  syringe  B,  furnished  with  a  piston  P,  is  fixed  on  a  firm  stand,  and  the 
tube  T,  is  carried  in  such  a  direction  as  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
valve  y,  in  the  bottom  of  the  syringe.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  is  usual 
to  raise  and  depress  the  piston,  not  by  the  hand  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the 
piston-rod,  as  formerly  described,  but  by  a  winch,  D,  which  turns  a  toothed 
wheel,  W,  working  in  corresponding  teeth,  formed  on  the  edged  of  the  piston- 
rod  E. 

It  is  not  necessary  again  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  since  it  is 
exactly  what  has  been  already  explained  with  reference  to  ^g.  3.  The  piston 
P,  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  alternately  turning  the  wheel  W,  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  piston-valve  V,  and  the  exhausting-valve  V,  hare  the  prop- 
erty and  work  in  the  manner  already  described.  This  instrument,  and  that 
represented  in  fig.  3,  differ  in  nothing  except  the  length  and  shape  of  the  com- 
municating-tube T,  the  shape  of  the  receiver  R,  and  the  mechanical  method 
of  working  the  piston. 

To  expedite  the  process  of  rarefaction,  it  is  usual  to  provide  two  S3rringes 
worked  by  the  same  wheel,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  each  being  drawn  op 
while  the  other  is  depressed.  By  these  means  a  given  degree  of  rarefactioD 
is  produced  in  half  the  time  which  would  be  required  with  a  single  syringe. 


In  using  ikif^jflilmBfOT^^  it  is  always  desirable  and  frequently  necessary  to 
ascertain  th^lluii^it  rarefaction  which  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
receiver.  Thli^m  .UBcMied  with  great  precision,  by  an  apparatus  called  a 
barometric-g»M%fifVBsented  at  H,  G.  This  consists  of  a  glass  tube  H,  6, 
the  upper  end,A,tf  which  has  free  communication  with  the  receiver,  or  rather 
with  the  tube  T,  at  some  point  above  the  stopcock  C.  The  tube  H,  G,  is 
more  than  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  its  lower  extremity  is  plunged  into  a 
sm^l  cistern  of  mercury.  As  the  rarefaction  proceeds  in  the  receiver,  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  pressing  upon  the  mercury  in  the  tube  H,  G,  is  dimin- 
ished, and  immediately  becomes  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  M ;  consequently  this  ex- 
ternal pressure  prevails,  and  forces  mercury  up  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube 
H,  G.  As  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  increases,  its  elastic  force 
being  diminished,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  prevail  with  increased  effect, 
and  will  cause  the  column  sustaineid  in  the  tube  to  rise.  The  weight  of  this 
column,  combined  with  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  re- 
ceiver, is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  because  they  are  bsJanced  by  it, 
and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
must  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  weight  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  common  barometer 
stan4s  at  thirty  inches,  and  that  the  column  in  the  gauge  measures  twenty-seven 
inches,  the  difference  between  these,  namely,  three  inches  of  mercury,  will 
express  the  elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  in  the  receiver,  for  the  column  of 
thirty  inches  in  the  barometer  measures  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the 
column  of  twenty-seven  inches  in  the  gauge  must  be  added  to  the  pressure  of 
the  rarefied  air,  in  order  to  obtain  the  force  which  balances  this  pressure ; 
therefore  the  force  of  the  rarefied  air  must  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of 
three  inches,  by  which  the  barometric  column  exceeds  the  mercurial  column 
suspended  in  the  gauge. 

In  small  pumps,  which  are  used  on  the  table,  gauges  of  this  form  are  re- 
jected in  consequence  of  their  inconvenient  dimensions.  An  instrument  called 
a  siphon-gauge  is  then  used,  the  principle  of  which  is  easily  understood.     A 
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small  glass  tube,  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  is  bent  into  the  form  A,  B, 
C,  D,  represented  in  fig.  5.  The  extremity  A,  is  closed,  and  the  extremity  D, 
opened,  and  furnished  with  a  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  tube 
connected  with  the  tube  T,  fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C.  Pure  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  tube  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5,  until  the  leg  A,  B,  is  completely  filled,  and 
the  mercury  rises  to  S,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  inflection  B.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  communicating  freely  with  the  surface  S,  through  D, 
C,  will  maintain  the  mercury  in  the  space  S,  B,  A,  and  will  prevent  the  sur- 
face S,  from  rising  toward  C,  by  ^e  pressure  of  the  colunm  B,  A.    When  D 
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is  screwed  to  the  pump,  and  put  in  communication  with  thaeshaastiiig-tube  T, 
fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C,  then  the  surface  S,  will  be  pwwod  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  R,  with  which  it  oammmiioHtes.  So  long  u 
that  elastic  force  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  column  of  mercnzj  in  the  leg  B, 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  S,  this  instrument  will  give  no  indication  of  th« 
degree  of  rarefaction ;  but  when  by  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  so  far  exhausted  that  its  elastic  force  is  unable  to  sustain  the  mer- 
curial column  in  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  then  the  mercury  will  begin  to  fiO 
in  the  leg  B,  A,  and  the  surface  S  will  rise  in  the  leg  B,  C.  The  colonm 
suspended  in  the  leg  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  will  now  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  which  sustains  it.  In  this  respect 
the  siphon-gauge  roust  be  regarded  as  a  more  direct  measure  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  than  the  barometer-gauge.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
measures  not  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  but  the  difierence  be- 
tween that  elastic  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  obtain  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
ascertain  the  indications  of  the  barometer.  The  siphon-gauge,  howerer,  gives 
at  once  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

The  air-pump  has  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  a  great  yaiiety  of 
forms,  the  details  of  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  the  present 
treatise.  The  general  principle  in  all  is  the  same ;  they  differ  from  each  odiar 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  and  valves. 

In  the  form  which  has  been  above  described,  the  air  effects  its  escape  froB 
the  receiver  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  by  opening  the  suction-ralve  Y,  fig.4. 
Now  in  whatever  way  this  valve  is  constructed,  it  must  require  some  dele^ 
minate  force  to  raise  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  case  already  described,  is  tk 
elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  receiver.  Thus  the  opeiisioi 
of  the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  presence  in  the  receiver  of  ue  voj 
agent  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  machine  itself  to  remove,  and  from  the  nsj 
construction  of  the  instrument  it  must  cease  to  act  while  yet  air  of  a  detMnunti 
pressure  remains  in  the  receiver. 

This  defect  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  be  removed  by  causing  die 
suction-valve  to  open,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air,  but  by  some  me- 
chanical means  acted  upon  by  the  piston.  Such  contrivances,  however,  an 
found  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  inconveniences  which  more  than  outweigh 
their  advantages.  Probably  the  most  simple  and  the  best  contrivance  is  cm 
in  which  the  suction-valve  is  altogether  dispensed  with  and  the  air  pasaei 
freely  through  the  open  tubes  from  me  receiver  to  the  pump-barrel.  Let  T,%. 
6,  be  the  exhausting-tube  which  is  carried  from  the  receiver,  and  enters  ihB 
pump-barrel  at  a  point  distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  a  space  eqial 
to  the  thickness  of  the  piston.  The  piston  P,  is  a  solid  plug  which  moves  ai^ 
tight  in  the  barrel,  and  is  propelled  by  a  polished  cylindrical  rod  which  slidei 
in  an  air-tight  collar  C,  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  this  case  is  closed. 
A  valve  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  opens  outward,  and  whick 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silk-valves  already  described. 
When  the  piston  descends  it  leaves  a  vacuum  above  it — the  external  air  not 
being  allowed  admission  through  the  valve  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  pistoa 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  has  passed  the  mouth  of  the  ezhaustiog^ 
tube  T,  and  fills  the  space  below  it.  The  air  in  the  receiver  then  expands 
into  the  empty  pump-barrel,  and  when  the  piston  is  raised,  having  passed  tlie 
mouth  of  the  tube  T,  the  air  which  has  expanded  into  the  barrel  is  confioed 
between  the  piston  and  the  top,  where,  as  the  piston  rises,  it  is  condensed. 
When  in  acquires  sufficient  elastic  force  it  opens  the  valve  at  the  top  and  ii 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
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tie  yalye  in  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  in  this  case  continually  under  the  at« 
>heric  pressure,  and  therefore  the  air  confined  in  the  pump  can  never  be 
in  through  it,  until  it  is  condensed  by  the  piston,  so  that  its  force  shall  be 
ter  than  that  of  the  atmos];^ere.  From  the  causes  already  explained, 
Qg  from  inaccuracy  of  mechanical  construction,  some  small  space  must  in- 
bly  remain  between  the  piston  and  the  top  of  the  barrel,  even  when  the 
»n  is  drawn  upward  as  far  as  possible.  This  small  space  will  contain  con- 
ed air,  and  the  valve  at  C  wiU  cease  to  act  when  the  air  which  occupies 
space  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  force  less  than  the  tension 
le  valve. 

lien  the  piston  is  pressed  to  the  bottom,  a  small  space  will  likewise  re- 
i  between  the  piston  and  the  bottom,  which  will  be  occupied  by  air,  but  at 
ascent  of  the  piston  this  air  expands,  and  is  subject  to  constant  diminu- 
as  the  working  of  the  pump  is  continued.  The  principal  source  of  imper- 
yn  in  such  an  instrument,  independently  of  that  which  arises  from  me- 
ical  inaccuracy  of  its  construction,  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  valve  in 
op,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  To  diminish  this  imper- 
ii, the  valve  in  the  top  is  sometimes  made  to  communicate  by  a  pipe  with 
all  subsidiary  exhausting-syrinee;  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
le  valve  may  be  partially  withmawn,  so  that  a  less  force  acting  under  the 
)  may  open  it. 

perspective  view  of  an  air-pump,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  constructed 
.  this  principle,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  7,  where  the  several  parts  of  the  ma- 
d  are  marked  with  the  same  letters  as  the  corresponding  part  in  the  sec- 
i  diagram,  fig.  4.  The  subsidiary  S3nringe  just  alluded  to,  is  also  repre- 
)d  at  G.    It  is  worked  by  a  handle,  H. 


EXPXRIMSNTS   WITH   THE   AIR-PUMP. 


iie  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air  are  capable  of  being  strikingly  illustrated 
irious  ways  by  experiments  with  the  air-pump. 

a  glass  receiver,  open  at  both  ends,  have  a  strong  bladder  tied  upon  one 
BO  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  be  placed  upon  the  open  end  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
3,  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  external 
sphere  on  the  bladder  will  immediately  cause  its  upper  surface  to  be  con- 


is  screwed  to  the  pump,  and  put  in  communication  with  thaezhaasting-tubeT, 
fig.  4,  above  the  stop-cock  C,  then  the  surface  S,  will  be  prewofl  by  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  R,  with  which  it  oanmimieHtes.  So  long  u 
that  elastic  force  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  column  of  meirciiiy  in  the  leg  B, 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  S,  this  instrument  will  give  no  indication  of  the 
degree  of  rarefaction ;  but  when  by  the  operation  of  the  syringe,  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  so  far  exhausted  that  its  elastic  force  is  unable  to  sustain  the  mer- 
curial colwnn  in  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  then  the  mercury  will  begin  to  fall 
in  the  leg  B,  A,  and  the  surface  S  will  rise  in  the  leg  B,  C.  The  colonm 
suspended  in  the  leg  B,  A,  above  the  level  S,  will  now  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  which  sustains  it.  In  this  respect 
the  siphon-gauge  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  direct  measure  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  than  the  barometer-gauge.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
measures  not  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  but  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween that  elastic  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  obtain  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
ascertain  the  indications  of  the  barometer.  The  siphon-gauge,  however,  gifes 
at  once  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

The  air-pump  has  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  in  a  great  yaiiety  of 
forms,  the  details  of  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  the  preseit 
treatise.  The  general  principle  in  all  is  the  same ;  they  differ  from  each  othor 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  and  valves. 

In  the  form  which  has  been  above  described,  the  air  effects  its  escape  fron 
the  receiver  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  by  opening  the  suction-valve  v,  fig.  4. 
Now  in  whatever  way  this  valve  is  constructed,  it  must  require  some  dele^ 
minate  force  to  raise  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  case  already  described,  is  tk 
elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  receiver.  Thus  the  operttioi 
of  the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  presence  in  the  receiver  of  ue  nsj 
agent  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  machine  itself  to  remove,  and  from  the  Toy 
construction  of  the  instrument  it  must  cease  to  act  while  yet  air  of  a  delenniiiiM 
pressure  remains  in  the  receiver. 

This  defect  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  be  removed  by  cansing  the 
suction-valve  to  open,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air,  but  by  some  me- 
chanical means  acted  upon  by  the  piston.  Such  contrivances,  however,  an 
found  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  inconveniences  which  more  than  outweigh 
their  advantages.  Probably  the  most  simple  and  the  best  contrivance  is  cm 
in  which  the  suction-valve  is  altogether  dispensed  with  and  the  air  pasaei 
freely  through  the  open  tubes  from  &e  receiver  to  the  pump-barrel.  Let  T,  fig. 
6,  be  the  exhausting-tube  which  is  carried  from  the  receiver,  and  enters  the 
pump-barrel  at  a  point  distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  a  sfMice  eqoal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  piston.  The  piston  P,  is  a  solid  plug  which  moves  ai^ 
tight  in  the  barrel,  and  is  propelled  by  a  polished  cylindrical  rod  which  slides 
in  an  air-tight  collar  C,  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  this  case  is  closed. 
A  valve  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  opens  outward,  and  which 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silk-valves  already  described. 
When  the  piston  descends  it  leaves  a  vacuum  above  it — the  external  air  not 
being  allowed  admission  through  the  valve  at  the  top ;  and  when  the  pistoa 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  has  passed  the  mouth  of  the  exhausting- 
tube  T,  and  fills  the  space  below  it.  The  air  in  the  receiver  then  exptndi 
into  the  empty  pump-barrel,  and  when  the  piston  is  raised,  having  pass^  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  T,  the  air  which  has  expanded  into  the  barrel  is  confined 
between  the  piston  and  the  top,  where,  as  the  piston  rises,  it  is  condensed. 
When  in  acquires  sufficient  elastic  force  it  opens  the  valve  at  the  top  and  if 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
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e  TilTe  in  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  in  this  case  continually  under  the  at« 
[leric  pressure,  and  therefore  the  air  confined  in  the  pump  can  never  be 
1  throngh  it,  until  it  is  condensed  by  the  piston,  so  that  its  force  shall  be 
sr  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  causes  already  explained, 
g  from  inaccuracy  of  mechanical  construction,  some  small  space  must  in- 
>l7  remain  between  the  piston  and  the  top  of  the  barrel,  even  when  the 
I  is  drawn  upward  as  far  as  possible.  This  small  space  will  contain  con- 
id  air,  and  the  valve  at  C  will  cease  to  act  when  the  air  which  occupies 
pace  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  force  less  than  the  tension 
I  Talve. 

lien  the  piston  is  pressed  to  the  bottom,  a  small  space  will  likewise  re- 
between  the  piston  and  the  bottom,  which  will  be  occupied  by  air,  but  at 
ascent  of  the  piston  this  air  expands,  and  is  subject  to  constant  diminu- 
LS  the  working  of  the  pump  is  continued.  The  principal  source  of  imper- 
n  in  such  an  instrument,  independently  of  that  which  arises  from  me- 
cal  inaccuracy  of  its  construction,  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  valve  in 
ip,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  To  diminish  this  imper- 
tiy  the  valve  in  the  top  is  sometimes  made  to  communicate  by  a  pipe  with 
lU  subsidiary  exhausting-syrinee,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
e  valve  may  be  partially  wiUimawn,  so  that  a  less  force  acting  under  the 
may  open  it. 

perspective  view  of  an  air-pump,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  constructed 
this  principle,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  7,  where  the  several  parts  of  the  ma- 
are  marked  with  the  same  letters  as  the  corresponding  part  in  the  sec- 
.  diagram,  fig.  4.  The  subsidiary  S3nringe  just  alluded  to,  is  also  repre- 
d  at  G.    It  is  worked  by  a  handle,  H. 


EXPERIMENTS   WITH   THE   AIR-PUMP. 

e  pressure  and  elasticity  of  air  are  capable  of  being  strikingly  illustrated 
ions  ways  by  experiments  with  the  air-pump. 

a  glass  receiver,  open  at  both  ends,  have  a  strong  bladder  tied  upon  one 
o  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  be  placed  upon  the  open  end  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
,  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  ex\exnii 
tphere  an  the  bladder  will  immediately  cause  its  upper  surface  to  be  coil- 


cave,  and  when  the  air  is  sufficiently  rarefied  within  the  receiver,  the  pressure 
on  the  bladder  will  burst  it,  producing  a  loud  noise  like  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol.  Again,  if  a  large  glass  bowl,  having  a  bladder  tie<}  firmly  on  its  niouth  ao 
as  to  be  pedectly  air-tight,  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  on  with- 
drawing the  air,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  being  still  on* 
diminished,  and  being  no  longer  balanced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
outside,  the  bladder  will  be  blown  into  a  convex  form,  and  when  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  so  rarefied  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  sufien 
little  resistance,  the  bladder  will  burst,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  bowl  will 
expand  through  the  receiver. 

Fruit,  when  dried  and  shrivelled,  contains  within  it  particles  of  air,  which 
are  held  in  its  pores  byjthe  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  If,  therefore, 
this  pressure  be  removed,  we  may  expect  that  the  air  thus  confined  will  ex* 
pand,  and  if  there  is  no  aperture  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  for  its  escape,  it  will 
distend  the  skin.  Fruit,  in  this  case,  placed  under  a  receiver,  will  assume  the 
appearance  of  ripeness,  by  exhausting  the  air ;  for  the  expansion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  fruit,  by  inflating  the  skin,  will  give  it  a  fresh,  ripe  appear^ 
ance.  Thus  a  shrivelled  apple  will  appear  to  grow  suddenly  ripe  and  fresht 
and  a  bunch  of  raisins  will  be  converted  into  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes. 

A  flaccid  bladder  closed  so  as  to  be  air-tight  at  the  mouth,  contains  within  h 
a  small  portion  of  air.  This  air  presses,  by  its  elasticity,  on  the  inner  surface, 
which  is  resisted  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without.  If  Buch  a  bladder 
be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  external 
pressure  being  thus  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  included  will  cause  the 
bladder  to  Bwell,  and  it  will  take  all  the  appearance  of  being  fiilly  inflated. 


Let  a  close  glass  vessel,  A,  B,  fig.  8,  be  partially  filled  with  water  B,  and 
let  the  tube  C  D  be  inserted  through  its  neck,  the  end  D  being  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  the  air  above  the  surface  will  thus  be  confined.  If  such  a 
vessel  be  placed  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  withdrawn,  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air  confined  in  A,  B,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  will  press  the  water 
up  in  the  tube  D,  C,  from  which  it  will  issue  in  a  stream  at  C,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  by  rarefaction. 

By  means  of  an  air-pump,  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  power 
which  causes  water  to  follow  the  piston  in  a  pump  is  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
by  showing  that  the  water  will  not  follow  the  piston  when  that  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed.  Let  a  small  exhau8ting-s3rringe,  with  its  lower  end  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  let  a  glass  re- 
ceiver, open  at  ihe  top,  be  placed  over  it.  On  the  top  of  this  receiver  let  a  brass 
cap  fitting  it  air-tight  be  placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  which  a  metal 
rod,  terminating  in  a  hook,  passes  air-tight.  Let  the  hook  be  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  so  that  by  drawing  the  rod  up  through  the  air-tight  col- 
lar, the  piston  may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  toward  the  top. 
If  this  be  done  before  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  the  receiver,  the  water 
will  be  found  to  rise  after  the  piston  as  in  the  common  pump ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  air  in  the  receiver  has  been  highly  rarefied,  it  will  be  found  that  although 
the  piston  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  syringe,  the  water  will  not  follow  it.  This 
effect  may  be  rendered  visible  by  constructing  the  barrel  of  the  pump  or  syringe 
of  glass,  through  which  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  one  case  and  not 
in  Sie  other.  If  an  air-tight  piston  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  a  syringe  not  furnished  with  a  valve,  any  attempt  to  draw  it  up  will  be  re- 
sisted by  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  if  it  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der and  there  discharged,  it  will  be  immediately  urged  with  considerable  force, 
to  the  bottom.  The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  acting  with  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  produces  this  effect,  for  the  space 
between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  not  containing  any  air,  this 
pressure  is  unresisted.  Now  if  this  piston  be  introduced  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  be  drawn  up  as  already  described,  it  willbe  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  receiver,  less  and  less  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  effect ;  and  at  length,  the  rarefaction  will  become  so  great, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  remaining  air  is  incapable  of  overcoming  the  friction 
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of  the  piston  with  the  cylinder,  and  it  will  when  drawn  to  the  top  remain  there, 
without  returning  to  the  bottom..  In  this  state  let  ^e  air  be  readmitted  to  the 
receiver,  the  piston  will  then  be  immediately  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  celebrated  experiment  of  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  may  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  an  air-pump.  Two  hollow  hemispheres  constracted  of 
brass,  as  represented  in  fig.  9,  are  so  formed  that  when  placed  mouth  to  mouth 
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they  shall  be  in  air-tight  contact.  They  are  furnished  with  handles,  one  of 
which  may  be  screwed  off.  In  the  neck  to  which  this  handle  is  screwed  is  a 
tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  The  handle  being  screwed  off,  let  the  hem- 
isphere be  screwed  on  the  pump-plate,  and  the  other  hemisphere  being  placed 
over  it,  let  the  stop-cock  be  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  sphere  and  the  exhausting-tube  of  the  air-pump. 
The  pump  being  now  worked,  the  interior  of  the  sphere  will  form  the  receiver, 
from  which  all  communication  with  the  external  air  is  cut  off,  and  rarefaction 
will  be  produced  in  it  to  any  degree  which  may  be  desired.  This  being 
effected,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed ;  and  let  the  sphere  be  detached  from  the 
pump-plate,  and  the  handle  screwed  upon  it.  If  then  the  two  handles  be 
drawn  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  pull  the  hemispheres  from  one  another, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  will  resist  with  considerable  force.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  be  six  incnes,  its  section  through  the  centre  will  be  about  twenty- 
eight  square  inches.  The  hemispheres  wiU  be  pressed  together  by  a  force 
amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch  in  the  section.  If  twenty- 
eight  be  multiplied  by  fifteen,  we  shall  obtain  four  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  hemispheres  will  be  held  to- 
gether. If  one  of  the  handles  be  placed  on  a  strong  hook,  and  a  weight  of 
four  hundred  pounds  be  suspended  from  the  other,  the  weight  will  be  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  which  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
pressure  were  exhibited.  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  con- 
structed, in  1654,  a  pair  of  such  hemispheres,  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  sec- 
tion through  the  centre  of  these  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  square- 
inches,  which  multiplied  by  fifteen  gives  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  seven- 
teen hundred  pounds.  If  the  exhaustion  were  complete,  the  hemispheres 
would  be  held  together  by  this  force ;  but,  even  though  incomplete,  they  were 
still  able  to  resist  a  prodigious  force  tending  to  draw  them  asunder. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  that  under  the  same 
circumstances,  bodies  are  attracted  in  proportion  to  their  mass ;  and  hence  it 
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would  follow  that  all  bodies,  whatever  be  their  masses,  should  fall  at  the  same 
rate.  Now  the  instances  which  most  commonly  come  under  our  observation 
seem  to  contradict  this  inference,  for  we  find  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece 
of  paper  fall  at  very  different  rates,  and  still  more  different  is  the  rate  at 
which  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  feather  would  fall.  The  cause  of  this  circum- 
stance, however,  is  easily  explained.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  air  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  surface  which  the  body  presents  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  Now  the  metal  may  present  a  considerably  less  surface  than 
the  feather,  while  the  force  which  it  exerts  to  overcome  the  resistance  is  many 
times  greater,  because  of  its  greater  weight.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  produces  a  different  effect  on  the  metal  compared  with  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the*  feather ;  but  all  doubt  will  be  removed  if  the 
feather  and  the  metal  are  allowed  to  fall  in  a  chamber  from  which  the  air  has 
been  withdrawn.     A  glass  receiver  is  represented  in  fig.  10,  which  may  be 
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placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a  brass  cover, 
which  is  air-tight.  Under  this  several  brass  stages  are  attached,  constructed 
in  the  manner  of  trap-doors  on  the  hinges,  and  supported  by  small  pins,  which 
project  from  the  sides  of  a  metal  rod,  passing  through  an  air-tight  collar  in  the 
brass  cover.  By  turning  this  metal  rod,  the  pins  may  be  removed  from  under 
the  trap-doors,  and  they  will  fall,  disengaging  whatever  may  be  placed  upon 
them.  Suppose  a  piece  of  coin  and  a  feather  be  placed  upon  one  of  these 
stages,  supported  by  a  projecting  pin.  This  arrangement  being  made,  let  the 
brass  cover  be  placed  on  the  receiver,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  let  the  receiver 
be  then  exhausted  by  the  pump.  When  a  high  degree  of  rarefaction  has  been 
produced,  let  the  rod  be  turned  by  the  handle  at  the  top,  so  as  to  remove  the 
pin  from  under  the  stage  ;  the  coin  and  the  feather  will  be  immediately  let  fall, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  will  both  descend  at  exactly  the  same  rate, 
and  strike  the  bottom  at  the  same  instant.  This  is  the  experiment  commonly 
known  as  **  the  guinea  and  feather  experiment." 

The  surgical  process  called  cupping,  consists  in  removing  the  atmospheric 
pressure  from  the  part  of  the  body  submitted  to  the  operation.    A  vessel  with 


an  open  mouth  is  connected  with  an  exhausting  syringe.  The  month  is  ^>- 
plied  in  air-tight  contact  with  the  skin,  and  by  working  the  syringe,  a  part  of 
the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel,  and  conseqnenUy  the  skin  within  the 
mou^  of  the  vessel  is  relieved  from  its  pressure.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  however,  being  still  subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  aifd  the  elastic 
force  of  the  fluids  contained  m  the  body  having  an  equal  degrse  of  tension, 
that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  thus  relieved  from  the  pressuro  will  be  swelled 
out,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  sucked  into  the  cupping-glass.  If 
the  skin  be  punctured  by  lancets,  the  blood  will  thus  be  drawn  from  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

That  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound,  may  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  air-pump.     A  snfall  apparatus,  fig.  11^  which,  by 
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being  drawn  upward  and  downward  alternately,  causes  a  bell  to  ring,  is  placed 
on  the  pump-plate,  and  covered  by  a  receiver  with  an  open  top.  A  brass  cover, 
furnished  wiUi  a  sliding  rod,  is  placed  upon  this.  The  sliding  rod  is  termina- 
ted in  a  hook,  which  catches  the  apparatus,  and  by  which  it  may  be  alternately 
raised  and  lowered,  without  allowing  any  air  to  pass  into  the  receiver.  The 
apparatus  being  thus  suspended  in  the  receiver  by  a  silken  thread,  so  that  it 
shall  not  touch  the  bottom  or  sides,  let  the  air  be  exhausted  by  the  pump. 
When  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  let  the  rod  be  al- 
ternately raised  and  lowered,  so  that  the  bell  shall  ring.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
inaudible. 

If  the  air  be  now  gradually  admitted,  the  sound  will  at  first  be  barely  audible, 
but  will  become  louder  by  degrses,  until  the  receiver  is  again  filled  with  air,  in 
the  same  state  as  the  extemid  atmosphere.  In  this  experiment  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  sounding  apparatus  rest  on  the  pump-plate,  for  it  will  then 
communicate  a  vibration  to  that,  which  will  finaUy  aflfect  the  external  air  and 
produce  a  sound. 

THE   CONDENSING  STRINOB. 

The  condensing  sjrringe  is  an  instrument  by  which  a  grsater  quantity  of  air 
may  be  forced  into  a  vessel  than  that  vessel  contains  when  it  has  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  external  atmosphere. 


Let  A,  B,  fig.  12,  be  s  cylinder  furnished  with  a  piston  P,  which  moves  air- 
tight in  it.  Let  C  be  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock.  Let  us  suppose  this  tube  to  communicate  with  the  receirer  or 
ressel  R,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  condense  the  air.  Let  another  tube,  D, 
proceed  from  the  cylinder,  also  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  Let  the  piston  be 
now  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  both  stop-cocks  being  open.  The  re- 
ceiver R,  being  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  will  contain  air 
of  the  same  density  and  pressure  as  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the  stop-cock 
D  be  now  closed,  and  let  the  piston  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  air  confined  in  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  will  thus  be  forced  through 
the  tube  C  into  the  vessel  R,  while  the  piston  is  pressed  against  the  bottom  B. 
Let  the  stop-cock  C  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the 
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vessel  R,  and  let  the  stop-cock  D  be  opened,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the  piston 
be  again  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  will  then  be  filled 
with  atmospheric  air  of  the  same  density  as  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  the 
stop-cock  D  be  closed,  and  C  opened,  and  let  the  piston  be  once  more  forced 
to  Uie  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  be  thus  again 
discharged  and  forced  into  the  receiver  R.  Let  the  stop-cock  C  be  again 
closed,  and  let  the  process  be  repeated.  It  is  evident  that  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  equal  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  con- 
densation, except  that  which  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  receiver  R,  and 
the  cylinder  and  tubes,  and  on  the  power  by  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

After  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  density  of  the  air  in  R  is  increased  by 
the  admission  of  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  fills  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  there- 
fore the  density,  as  the  process  advances,  receives  equal  increments  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  receiver  R  has  ten  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  A,  B,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  elastic  pressure  of 
the  air  in  R,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  is  expressed  by  the  number 
10.-   After  Uie  first  stroke  this  pressure  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  11, 


inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  air  in  R  has  been  increased  by  one  tenth  put  of 
its  volume.  AAer  the  second  stroke  the  pressure  will  be  expressed  bj  the 
number  12.    After  the  third  by  the  number  13,  and  so  on. 

In  the  form  given  in  practice  to  the  condensing  syringe,  the  necessity  for 
maniptdation  by  the  stop-cocks  here  represented  is  removed.  A  silk-fslie, 
such  as  that  described  in  the  exhausting  syringe,  is  placed  in  the  tube  C*  ^. 
13,  but  opening  downward.  The  neck  of  the  receiver  R  is  fumiahed  with  t 
stop-cock  and  a  tube,  which  terminates  in  a  screw.    This  screw  is  omnectai 
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with  a  corresponding  one  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  syringe.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  air  is  capable  of  passing  through  the  silk-valve  from  tbe 
syringe  to  the  receiver,  but  not  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  small  hole  is  made 
through  the  piston,  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface,  and  the 
silk-valve  is  extended  across  this  hole  on  the  lower  surface,  so  that  air  is  ct' 
pable  of  passing  through  this  valve  to  the  cylinder  below  it,  but  not  in  a  con* 
trary  direction. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  air  in  the  receiver  has  the  same  pressure  sod 
density  as  the  external  atmosphere,  and  let  the  piston  P  be  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  A,  B,  also  baring  the  same  pressure  and  den- 
sity as  the  external  air.  By  pressing  the  piston  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  enclosed  will  become  condensed,  and  by  its  increased  pres- 
sure will  open  the  valve  V,  and  as  the  piston  descends  will  be  forced  into  the 
receiver  R.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom,  all  the  air  contained 
in  the  cylinder  will  be  transferred  into  the  receiver.  It  will  be  retained  there, 
because  the  valve  V,  opening  downward,  will  not  permit  its  return.  If  the 
piston  be  now  drawn  up  it  will  leave  a  vacuum  below  it  when  it  begins  to  » 
cend,  but  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  will  open  the  valve  v  ^  and  the 
air  rushing  through  will  fill  the  cylinder  as  the  piston  ascends,  and  when  the 
piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  space  below  it  will  again  be 
filled  with  atmospheric  air.  By  the  next  descent  of  the  piston  this  air  is  forced 
into  the  receiver  R  as  before,  and  so  the  process  is  continued. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  piston  P  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  which  has  passed  into  A  B  has  not  quite  so  great  a  pressnn 
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B  extenial  atmosphere.  This  arises  from  the  ndye  Y'  re<iiiiring  some 
te  forcerhoweyer  small,  to  open  it.  When  the  air  which  has  passed  into 
hamber  A,  B,  requires  a  pressure  which  is  less  than  the  atmospheric 
ore,  by  an  amomit  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  ndre  Y^  then  the  excess 
I  piesanzre  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  resistance  of  the  air  contained  in 
vnll  be  insufficient  to  open  the  ralve  Y^  and  no  more  air  can  pass  into 
jrlinder.  It  should  also  be  obsenred,  that  the  yalve  Y  being  pressed  up- 
by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver,  requires  a  still 
er  pressure  than  this  to  open  it,  and  therefore,  before  the  ralve  Y  can  bp 
id,  the  air  enclosed  below  the  piston  P  must  always  be  condensed  by  the 
ure  of  the  piston  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  air  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
r.  The  observations  wl^ch  have  been  made  respecting  the  limit  of  the 
ition  of  the  exhausting  syringe,  arising  from  mechanical  imperfections  and 

causes,  will  also  be  applicable  here.  However  nicely  the  piston  P  a4d 
ylinder  in  which  it  plays  may  be  constructed,  there  will  still  be  some 

space  remaining  between  it  and  the  silk-valve  Y,  when  it  is  pressed  to 
ottom  of  the  cylinder.  Into  this  space  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder 
&naUy  be  condensed,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  the  re- 
r  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  into  the  space  be- 
a  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  silk-valve,  the  operation 
e  instrument  must  necessarily  cease ;  for  then  the  utmost  degree  of  oon- 
uion  which  can  be  produced  above  the  silk-valve  Y  will  be  insufficient 
en  the  valve,  and  therefore  the  syringe  cannot  introduce  more  air  into  the 
ver. 

THB  CONDENSER. 

le  condenser  has  the  same  relation  to  the  apparatus  just  described  as  the 
imp  has  to  the  exhausting  syringe.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  receiver 
r  and  conveniently  fixed,  communicating  by  a  tube  with  one  or  two  con- 
ng-syringes,  which  may  be  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exhausting- 
ge  described  in  the  air-pump. 

the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  it  is  convenient  to  possess  the  means  of 
iting  the  degree  of  condensation  which  has  been  effected.  For  this  pur- 
a  mercurial  gauge  is  ysed  analogous  to  that  which  is  applied  to  the  air- 
.     A  bent  tube,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  14,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercury, 
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,  S',  in  the  curved  part.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  and  in 
commmiication  with  the  atmosphere,  the  surfaces  S,  S',  will  stand  at  the 
)  level.    The  extremity  C  13  furaiahed  with  a  stop-cock,  by  whict  a  com- 
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munication  with  the  atmosphere  may  be  permitted  or  intercepted.  The  ex- 
tremity A  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the  receiver  in  which  the  air  is  to  be 
condensed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process,  before  any  condensation  has 
taken  place,  the  stop-cock  C  is  closed,  and  the  air  included  between  it  and  the 
surface  S'  has  then  the  same  pressure  as  the  external  atmosphere.  The  air 
in  the  receiver  having  also  that  pressure,  the  two  surfaces  S  and  S'  necessa- 
rily stand  at  the  same  level.  When  the  condensation  of  air  in  the  receiver 
commences,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  S  is  increased,  therefore  that  surface 
falls,  and  the  surface  S^  rises.  The  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver will  thus  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  between 
the  levels  S  and  S^  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  between  S^ 
and  C.  The  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  in  S^  C  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  me  space  S^  C  has  been  diminished.  Now,  as  the  original  pres- 
sure of  the  air  contained  in  this  space  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  always  easy  to  find  the  pressure  of  the  air  reduced  in  bulk  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
space  S'  C  has  been  diminished.  Thus  if  the  air  enclosed  in  the  tube  be  re-  < 
duced  to  half  its  original  bulk,  then  the  pressure  it  exerts  will  be  double  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  it  be  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  then  the  < 
pressure  of  the  enclosed  air  will  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  proportion  | 
of  three  to  two,  and  so  on.  The  pressure  thus  computed  being  added  to  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  column  of  mercury  between  the  levels  of  the  surfaces  \ 
S  and  S',  will  give  the  whole  pressure  of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver. 

Although  the  condenser  is  not  without  its  use  in  experimental  physics,  yet  \ 
it  is  an  instrument  far  less  important  than  the  air-pump,  to  which  it  is  so 
analogous.  The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  efiect  wotdd  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  what  efifects  would 
be  produced  under  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  concerning  the  condenser. 
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The  effects  wbicb  have  been  observed  to  attend  the  transmission  of  light- 
sing  through  bodies  which  it  strikes  are  so  varions,  and  apparently  unconnected, 
that  any  dassification  of  them  is  extremely  difficult.  I  shall  here  adopt  that 
which  M.  Arago  has  given.  The  chief  effects  of  lightning  may,  then,  be  enu- 
merated as  follows : — 

1.  The  diffusion  of  smoke  occasionally,  and  a  sulphureous  odor  almost  inva- 
nably. 

2.  The  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  in  sub- 
stances suspended  in  it. 

3.  The  fusion  of  metab,  and  sometimes  the  contraction  of  their  dimensions 
withoot  fusion. 

4.  The  vitrifications  of  earthy  substances,  and  the  formation  of  JulguriUs, 
or  thunder-tubes. 

5.  Mechanical  effects  in  piercing,  splitting,  and  transporting  from  place  to 
place,  the  parts  of  bodies  which  it  strikes. 

6.  The  production  of  magnetic  effects. 

7.  It  passes  along  certain  substances  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  general 
ite  effects  are  dependant  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies  it  strikes. 

8.  The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  it  in  which  lightning  issues  upward  from  it, 
and  objects  upon  it  are  struck  from  below. 

9.  Luminous  rain. 

10.  Rain,  snow,  and  hail,  falling  in  a  storm,  sometimes  emit  light  when  the 
drops  strike  each  other,  or  strike  the  earth. 

We  shall  consider  these  classes  of  effects  in  succession. 
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I.     THE   SULPHUREOUS   OOOR    DEVELOPED   BY    LIGHTNING. 

The  following  instances  have  been  collected  by  M.  Arago  :— ^ 

In  a  thunder-storm  on  the  iathmua  of  Darien,  Wafer,  a  surgeon,  o\>aeri«^ 


that  the  air  was  infected  with  a  Bulphureous  odor  so  strong  as  to  check  aspi- 
ration, especially  in  the  woods. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  observer,  crossing  a  hill  after  sunset,  wai 

overtaken  by  rain  so  terrible,  that  it  seemed  as  though  heaven  and  earth  wen 

coming  together.     There  were  loud  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  lightning  wn 

attended  by  an  odor  of  sulphur  so  intense  that  the  travellers  were  nearly  sdb- 

/  cated  by  it 


Boyle,  in  his  memoirs  for  a  general  history  of  the  air,  relates  that  in  a  thflh 
der-storm  which  he  encountered  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Genert,  tie 
air  was  impregnated  with  a  sulphureous  odor  so  strong,  that  a  sentinel  eti- 
tioned  near  the  lake  was  nearly  sufibcated. 

Legentil  witnessed  a  storm  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  February,  1771,  ii 
which  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  was  perceived. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1749,  in  north  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and  fortj- 
cight  minutes,  and  west  longitude  three  degrees,  the  ship  Montague  was  etnek 
by  lightning.     It  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  was  filled  with  burning  sulphor. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  in  north  latitile 
thirty-eight  degrees,  and  west  longitude  fifly-three  degrees,  was  twice  etnKk 
by  hghtning,  being  nearly  &ve  hundred  miles  from  land.  When  first  stnd, 
the  paratonnerre  was  not  put  up  ;  yet  the  lightning,  finding  metallic  bodiet  ii 
its  route,  was  conducted  to  the  water,  having  done  much  injury  to  the  veieel 
The  cabins  were  filled  with  a  thick  sulphureous  smoke.  When  she  wu 
struck  the  second  time,  the  paratonnerre  was  in  its  place,  and  no  damage  wu 
done  ;  nevertheless,  various  parts  of  the  ship,  and  the  ladies'  cabin  in  putid' 
]ar,  was  filled  with  sulphureous  vapor  so  thick  that  objects  could  not  be  i 
through  it. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1778,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  India  CompiBT^ 
ship  Atlas,  lying  in  the  Thames,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  sailor  tni 
killed  in  the  rigging.  The  ship  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  but  in  Act 
sufiered  no  damage ;  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  was,  however,  difiused  thitxfk 
it,  which  continued  during  the  day  and  ensuing  night. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1707,  lightning  passed  down  the  flues  of  six  chinmeri 
of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Plume t  in  Paris.  A  sufibcating  odor  was  diflined 
through  the  house. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1770,  the  church  of  St.  Kevem,  Cornwall,  w» 
struck  with  lightning  during  Divine  service,  when  the  whole  congieguifli 
were  struck  senseless.  The  church  was  filled  with  a  sufifocating  sulphuzc 
odor. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1819,  the  church  at  Chiteauneuf-les-Monstiers  (Baieti 
Alfcs)  being  struck  by  lightning,  was  filled  with  a  dense  black  smoke,  whkk 
rendered  it  so  dark  that  one  could  walk  in  it  only  by  groping. 

That  the  sulphureous  odor  developed  by  lightning  arises  from  the  adal 
presence  of  some  vaporous  matter,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  those  obsem- 
tions  in  which  an  opaque  cloudy  vapor  filled  the  rooms.  Whether  the  miW 
dififused  through  the  air  is  transported  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmontei 
by  the  lightning,  or  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  lightning  on  the  bo&i 
which  it  strikes,  is  still  undecided.  The  possibility  of  matter  being  bioi^ 
by  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  is  countenanced  by  the  phenomena  of  bill" 
ligjitning,  and  by  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  M.  Fusinieri.  Althoigl 
the  odor  dififused  by  lightning  has  been  generally  compared  to  that  prodncei 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  some  observers  have  assimilated  it  to  photpbi* 
ru8,  and  others  to  nitrous  gas.  If  the  last  were  its  true  description,  aa  self 
explanation  of  it  would  be  obtained  by  considering  the  effects  of  electricity  (■ 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 
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II.     CHEMICAL    CHANGES    OPERATED    BY    LIGHTNING. 

The  experiment  formerly  alluded  to,  in  which,  by  transmitting  the  electric  * 
spark  through  atmospheric  air  confined  in  a  glass  tube,  a  combination  took 
place  between  a  portion  of  its  constituents  and  liquid  nitric  acid  was  formed, 
was  due  to  the  celebrated  Cavendish.  After  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity was  established,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  same  process  took 
place  in  the  atmosphere  whenever  lightning  was  transmitted  through  it.  The 
direct  demonstration  of  this  important  fact  was  made  by  Professor  Liebig  in 
1827. 

That  philosopher  submitted  seventy-seven  samples  of  rain-water,  collected 
on  difiierent  occasions,  to  the  process  of  slow  distillation.  Of  these  samples, 
seventeen  were  collected  during  or  immediately  after  thunder-storms.  In  the 
residue  obtained  from  these  seventeen,  nitric  acid  was  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  in  combination  with  lime,  or  with  ammonia.  In  fifty-eight  of  the 
other  samples,  these  substances  were  not  found  ;  and  in  the  remaining  two, 
mere  traces  of  nitric  acid  were  just  discoverable. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  during  thunder-storms  sug- 
gests to  philosophical  observers  various  important  objects  of  attention  and 
inquiry.  Under  what  circumstances  of  season,  locality,  height,  and  tempera- 
ture, of  the  clouds,  does  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  thus  formed  vary  ?  In  tropi- 
cal regions,  where  thunder-storms  are  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence  for  entire 
months,  is  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  generated  in  the  air  sufficient  to  feed  the 
natural  veins  of  nitre  found  in  certain  localities  where  the  absence  of  animal 
matter  has  rendered  such  formations  a  matter  of  great  theoretical  difficulty  ? 
The  researches  may  also  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime  and  ammonia,  detected  by  Liebig  in  the  pluvial  waters 
falling  from  stormy  clouds,  and  possibly  for  the  sulphureous  gas,  of  which  the 
odor  is  80  remarkable  in  places  where  lightning  penetrates. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  result  of  scientific  investigation  to 
demonstrate  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  elaborates  in  the  clouds  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  counterfeit  thunder  which  man  has  invented  for  the  destruction 
of  his  fellows. 

III.     THB    FUSION    AND    CONTRACTION    OF    METALS. 

The  power  of  lightning  to  effect  the  fusion  of  metals  was  observed  by  the 
ancients.  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  mention  this  property,  but 
in  a  manner  and  attended  by  circumstances  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
cast  doubts  on  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Aristotle  mentions  the  copper  on 
a  shield  being  fused  by  lightning,  while  the  wood  which  it  covered  was  unin- 
jured. Seneca  states  that  the  coin  contained  in  a  purse  was  fused,  while  the 
purse  was  unchanged ;  that  a  sword  was  liquefied,  while  the  scabbard  in  which 
It  lay  was  untouched  ;  and  that  the  iron  points  of  spears  being  melted,  fiowed 
along  the  wood  to  which  they  were  attached  without  burning  it.  Pliny  relates 
that  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  were  melted  by  light-  ! 
ning,  the  bag  not  being  burnt,  nor  the  wax  which  sealed  it  softened. 

If  the  fusion  or  liquefaction  here  referred  to  were  understood  to  mean  the 
complete  fusion  of  the  various  pieces  of  metal  mentioned  by  these  several  wri- 
ters, there  would  be  imdoubtedly  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  statements 
with  the  known  properties  of  matter.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  partial  or  su- 
perficial fusion  be  meant,  the  well-ascertained  results  of  modem  observation 
corroborate  this  ancient  evidence. 

In  1781,  M.  D'Aussac  and  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted  were  killed 
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by  lightning  in  the  neighborhood  of  Castres.  The  blade  of  the  sword  which 
he  wore  was  fused  upon  its  surface  at  several  places,  while  the  scabbard  con- 
taining it  was  not  burned.  This  circumstance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
known  properties  of  bodies.  The  part  of  the  blade  not  fused  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  abstracted  the  heat  from  the  fused  part  before  it  had  time  lo 
burn  the  scabbard. 

The  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  above  quoted  being  taken  literally,  led 
Franklin  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  o(  cold  fusion.  To  admit  the  possibility  oft 
wooden  scabbard  containing  the  heavy  mass  of  incandescent  liquid  metal  which 
must  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  a  Roman  sword  without  being  burnt, 
was  impossible.  He  therefore  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  admiuiog 
that  lightning  possesses  the  property  of  melting  metals  unthout  heating  then. 
This  affords  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  errors  which  arise  from  framing 
hypotheses  to  explain  phenomena,  the  existence  and  nature  of  which  are  not 
accurately  ascertained.  The  strict  rules  of  philosophical  reasoning  required 
that  Franklin  should  demonstrate  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  metal  liquefied  by 
lightning  is  actually  cold  while  in  the  state  of  fusion. 

That  lightning  fuses  metals  by  raising  their  temperature  to  the  point  of  fu- 
sion, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  metal  fused  by  lightning  falling  in  liquid  drops 
on  a  wooden  floor,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  has  burnt  holes  in  the  wood. 

The  fusion  effected  by  lightning  is  not  confined  to  that  of  thin  wire  or  to 
the  slight  superficial  fusion  above  mentioned.  Considerable  masses  of  meui 
have  been  on  various  occasions  melted.  When  the  power  has  not  snfficieiit 
energy  to  produce  fusion,  the  iron  is  often  rendered  incandescent  and  soft,  ud 
reduced  to  the  state  necessary  for  welding  it.  With  a  still  more  feeble  power, 
it  is  only  raised  to  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated.  The  following  facts 
are  collected  by  M.  Arago  in  illustration  of  these  principles : — 

On  the  20ih  of  April,  1807,  at  Great  Mouton,in  Lancashire,  a  windmill  was 
struck  with  lightning,  which,  having  passed  along  a  large  iron  chain,  softened 
the  links,  so  that  by  their  own  weight  they  were  welded  together,  and  the 
chain  was  converted  into  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  June,  1829,  the  same  occurrence  took  place  in  a  windmill  at  LiOthill,  in 
Essex. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1807,  at  Vezinct,  near  Paris,  lightning  struck  a  kev, 
and  softened  it  so  that,  by  its  weight,  it  was  welded  to  its  ring. 

In  March,  1772,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  inserted  at  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  intended  by  the  architect 
to  be  in  metallic  connexion  with  the  pipe  by  which  the  water  is  condacted 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  This  connexion  was  accidentally  intermpledtf 
a  certain  point,  and  there  it  was  found  that  the  bar  had  been  rendered  red  ket. 
This  bar  was  four  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

In  August,  1777,  the  weathercock  of  a  tower  in  Cremona  was  struck  bf 
lightning,  and  the  marble  stones  of  the  tower  broken  and  scattered.  Tlw 
thunder  was  the  most  violent  ever  heard  in  that  place.  The  iron  rod  of  the 
weathercock,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  broken,  but  showed  so 
mark  of  fusion. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1770,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Moiilde,in 
Philadelphia,  and  fused  a  rod  of  copper  six  inches  long,  but  of  unascertained 
diameter. 

In  1754,  the  steeple  at  Newbury,  in  the  United  States,  was  struck  bj 
lightning,  after  which  it  was  examined  by  Franklin,  who  found  that  the  ligbt- 
ning  had  passed  along  an  iron  wire  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickneti 
of  a  knitting-needle,  which  it  reduced  to  smoke.  The  course  of  the  wire 
along  the  walls  and  floors  was  marked  by  a  black  line,  like  that  left  by  a  trtifi 


of  gunpowder  which  has  been  fired.  In  this  case  the  wire  was  probably  burned. 
Another  wire,  in  the  same  tower,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goosequill,  transmitted 
the  lightning  withont  being  fused. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Batavia,  his  ship  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  produced  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  An 
iron  wire,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  di&meter,  extending  from  the  mast-top  to  the 
water,  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  on  fire.     No  damage  was  sustained. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1782,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Parker,  at 
Stoke-Newington,  near  London,  and  having  passed  down  one  of  the  pipes,  pro- 
Tided  to  conduct  the  fiuvial  waters  from  the  roof,  from  that  it  passed  into  a  bed- 
chamber, where  it  followed  the  course  of  a  wire  which  connected  a  cord  at  the 
bedside  with  a  night-bolt  at  the  dour,  by  which  a  person  could  bolt  or  unbolt 
the  door  without  leaving  the  bed.  Such  a  bolt  passes  through  two  rings  at- 
tached to  the  doorframe,  which,  in  this  case,  served  as  a  gauge  for  the  length 
of  the  connecting  wire.  After  the  lightning  had  passed  along  it,  the  wire  was 
found  so  much  shortened  that  the  bolt  could  not  be  let  fall. 

Wire  extended  between  two  fixed  points  is  often  broken  by  lightning,  which 
may  be  explained  by  the  contraction  just  mentioned,  and  the  fixed  points  not 
allowing  the  wire  to  yield. 

IV.    OF    VITRIFICATIONS    AND    FULGURITES. 

As  evidence  of  the  heights  at  which  the  presence  of  lightning  has  been  man- 
ifested, the  vitrifications  observed  in  certain  places  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. Saussure,  in  1787,  obaerved  these  effects  on  the  Dome  de  Goutc?,  one  of  ! 
the  summits  of  Mont-Blanc.  Ramond  ob.ser\'ed  them  on  several  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  especially  the  Pic  du  Midi  and  Mont- Perdu,  and  on  the  rock  Sana-  ! 
doire,  in  the  Pny-de-Dome.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found  similar  appearan- 
ces on  the  rock  El  Frayle,  at  the  top  of  Teluca,  one  of  the  Cordilleras,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

These  several  observers  merely  sato  the  vitrifications  ;  they  inferred  their  ! 
cause  by  the  form  of  reasoning  called,  in  logic,  a  disjunctive  syllogism  ;*that  is, 
by  severally  rejecting  every  other  possible  cause,  they  concluded  that  lightning 
must  have  been  the  true  one.  That  a  question  so  important  may  not  rest  solely 
on  such  negative  proof,  M.  Arago  has  collected  the  following  facts  in  support 
of  it  : — 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1725,  at  Mixbury,  in  Northamptonshire,  lightning  struck 
on  an  open  field,  and  killed  a  shepherd  and  five  sheep.  Close  to  the  body  of 
the  man  were  found  two  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  inches  deep. 
Near  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  was  found  a  very  hard  stone,  measuring  ten 
inches  long,  six  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  with  its  surface  vitrified. 

In  the  year  1750  lightning  struck  the  tower  of  Asinelli,  at  Bologna,  and  did 
some  injury  to  it.  Beccaria,  who  examined  it,  found  the  bricks  at  the  place 
where  the  lightning  struck  vitrified. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1 789,  lightning  struck  an  oak  in  the  park  of  Lord 
Aylesford,  and  killed  a  man  who  sought  shelter  under  it.  This  person  carried 
a  walking-stick,  which  apparently  conducted  the  lightning  to  the  ground,  for  at 
its  point  was  foimd  a  hole  five  inches  in  depth  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  below  this,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  were  found  marks  of  vit- 
h6cation. 

The  fact  last  mentioned  leads  to  the  consideration  otfnlminary  tubes,  or  ful- 
gurites^ of  which  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  example. 

The  tubes  were  first  discovered  in  1711,  by  Heman,  a  shepherd,  at  Massel, 
I  in  Silesia.     Specimens  of  them  were  sent  to  the  mineralogical  rauaeum  ;vX 


Dresden,  and  are  slill  preserved  there.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  ihey 
were  seen  again,  when,  in  1805,  Dr.  Hentzen  found  them  in  Paderhom,  com- 
monly called  La  Senne.  This  philosopher  first  assigned  their  origin.  They 
have  been  since  found  in  great  numbers  at  Pillau,  near  Konigsberg ;  at 
Nietlcben,  near  Halle  upon  Saalc  ;  at  Drigg,  in  Cumberland  ;  in  the  sandy 
countr}'  at  the  foot  of  Regenstein,  near  Blankenburg ;  and  in  the  sands  of  Ba- 
hi  a,  in  Brazil. 

At  Drigg  the  fulgurites  are  found  in  hillocks  of  moveable  sand,  about  forty 
feet  high,  close  to  the  sea.  At  La  Senne  they  are  usually  discovered  at  the 
brow  of  hills  of  sand  about  the  same  height ;  sometimes  also  in  a  cavity,  form- 
ed like  a  basin,  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Fulgurites  are  usually  hollow  tubes.  At  Drigg  their  diameter  is  generally 
two  and  one  fourth  inches.  Those  at  La  Senne  vary  from  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contract  as  they  descend,  terminating  frequent- 
ly in  a  point.  The  thickness  of  their  sides  varies  from  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  These  tubes  usually  descend  in  the  vertical  direction,  being  occa- 
sionally, however,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  horizon.  Their  total 
length  sometimes  amounts  to  above  thirty  feet.  Numerous  transversal  fissures 
divide  them  into  fragments,  the  lengths  of  which  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches.  The  sand  by  which  they  are  surroimded  dries  and  falls  off  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  and  these  fragments  are  then  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
sport  of  the  wind. 

Most  commonly,  in  clearing  away  the  surrounding  sand,  the  fulgurite  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  single  tube.  On  following  it  to  a  certain  depth,  this  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  branches,  each  of  which  again  divides  into  small  lateral  rami- 
fications, varying  from  one  inch  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  These  final  rami- 
fications are  conical,  and  terminate  in  points,  wliich  are  gradually  inclined 
downward. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  tubes  is  coated  with  a  perfect  and  very  brilliant 
glass,  resembling  vitreous  opale,  or  hyalite.  It  cuts  glass  and  strikes  fire  with 
.steel.  Whatever  bo  the  form  of  these  tubes,  they  are  always  surrounded  by  a 
cnist  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  agglutinated  together.  This  crust  is  some- 
times round  ;  it  is  oftenest  like  the  bark  of  a  stump  of  an  old  birch-tree.  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  correspond  in  form,  as  if  the  tube  were  soft  and 
flexible,  and  acquired  hardness  after  being  bent. 

.  When  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  exterior  crust  presents  marks  of  fu- 
sion. At  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tube  the  grains  or  globules 
acquire  a  reddish  tint.  The  color  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  and  especially  of 
the  exterior  parts,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sandy  soil  in  which  it  has  been 
formed.  In  the  superior  strata,  which  consists  of  common  soil,  the  exterior  of 
the  tube  is  usually  black ;  deeper,  it  is  a  yellowish  gray ;  and  deeper  still,  a 
grayish  white.  Finally,  where  the  sand  is  pure  and  while,  the  tube  exhibits 
nearly  perfect  whiteness. 

Such  being  the  appearances  presented  hy  fulgttritcs,  the  question  is  present- 
ed :  Whence  do  they  originate,  and  by  what  natural  process  have  they  been 
formed?  Four  hypotheses  were  proposed  to  explain  them:  1.  They  might 
iiave  been  incrustations  formed  round  roots,  which  disappeared  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  2.  They  might  be  stalactites  or  otlier  mineral  formations  ;  3.  They  might 
Sr  cells  belonging  to  ancient  marine  animals  of  the  worm  species ;  4.  They 
niiiht  be  produced  by  lightning  penetrating  the  ground. 

Vhe  first  three  of  these  hypotheses  include,  as  a  necessary  condition,  the 

lonnation  of  the  fulgurites  at  an  c\>oc\\  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present 

JDe.    If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that,  whatever  be  their  origin,  it  must,  in  somo 

"•Mfr  at  least,  be  recent,  these  hypotheses  nmst  be  severally  rejected.     The 


pbenomena  at  Drigg  are  conclusive  as  to  the  recency  of  the  formation  of*  the 
nlgarites,  and  are  therefore  fatal  to  these  hypotheses. 

The  hillocks  of  sand  in  which  the  fulgurites  at  Drigg  are  formed  are  shifting^ 
being  subject  to  constant  change  h^  the  wind.  The  tubes  in  them  must,  there- 
lore,  be  of  Tecent  formation. 

Bat  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  state  in  whic}i  the  sand  is  found  in  the 
intenial  and  external  coating  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  its  thick- 
Bess,  can  6e  produced  by  intense  heat. 

This  has  accordingly  been  done.  The  sand  in  which  the  tubes  have  been 
formed  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  degrees  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  and  effects  have  been  produced  which  correspond  with  the  state 
irf the  tubes,  and  prove  that  intense  heat  can  produce  the  observed  effects. 

Since  we  have  in  the  electricity  of  the  machines  another  lightning  infinitely 
less  in  its  degree,  but  still  the  same  in  kind,  a  further  corroboration  of  this  hy- 
pothesis would  be  obtained,  if  by  means  of  this  artificial  lightning  artificial  ful- 
gurites could  be  formed.  MM.  Savart,  Hachette,  and  Beudant,  transmitted  the 
duuge  of  a  powerful  electrical  battery  through  a  mass  of  glass  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  obtained  fulgurites  an  inch  in  length,  and  having  an  external  diameter 
varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about 
the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 

One  step  more  is  necessary  to  establish  the  origin  of  fulgurites.  This  step 
would  consist  in  producing  an  example  of  the  lightning  being  actually  seen  to 
strike  the  ground  where  a  fulgurite  was  afterward  found,  none  having  been 
there  before.     This  step  is  not  wanting. 

Dr.  Fiedler,  who  has  published  a  work  in  German  on  fulgurites,  supplies  the 
following  facts : — 

An  apothecary  of  Frederichdorf  was  brought  to  two  men  who  had  been 
struck  with  lightning.  He  found  in  the  ground  where  they  lay  two  fulgurites, 
like  those  of  La  Senne. 

On  the  confines  of  Holland,  ih  a  sandy  country,  a  shepherd,  af\cr  having 
seen  the  lightning  strike  a  hillock  of  sand,  found  in  the  very  point  where  it 
itnck  a  fulgurite. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1823,  lightning  struck  a  birch-tree  near  the  village  of 
Rauschen,  in  the  province  of  Samlande,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  at  the 
lame  time  set  fire  to  a  juniper-bush.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found 
near  the  tree  two  narrow  and  deep  holes.  One  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  rain  which  was  falling,  was  hot  to  the  touch.  Professor 
Hagen,  of  Konigsberg,  examined  these  holes,  and  found  them,  after  excavation, 
to  have  all  the  usual  characters  of  fulgurites. 

The  origin  of  fulgurites  may  then  be  considered  as  demonstrated. 

V.    MECHANICAL    EFFECTS. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  lightning,  seen  in  piercing  solid  bodies  with  holes, 
is  splitting  them  in  pieces,  and  in  projecting  their  fragments  (sometimes  of 
eoormous  weight)  to  great  distances,  are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  ad- 
nutted,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  multiply  instances  in  proof  of  it ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstantial statement  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  may  throw  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  fiuid  acts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778  lightning  struck  <he  house  of  Casselli,  an  engineer,  at 
Alexandria.  It  did  no  damage,  but  pierced  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows 
with  several  small  holes  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Small  cracks 
in  the  glass  diverged  from  these  holes  as  centres. 

In  August,  J  777,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  o(  the  parish  chutcYi  ot  S\. 


Sepulchre  at  Cremona,  broke  the  iron  cross  which  surmounted  the  tower,  ud 
projected  to  a  distance  the  weathercock,  which  revolved  under  the  cross,  ad 
which  was  made  of  copper,  tinned,  and  coated  with  oil-paint. 

This  weathercock  was  found  to  have  been  pierced  with  eighteen  keiUs,  niae 
of  which  were  very  prominent  on  one  side,  and  the  other  nine  on  the  other. 
I  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  more  than  one  stroke  of  lightning,  all  these 
holes  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  pierced  at  once.  The  position  of  dtf 
holes  arc  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  blows  imparted  simultaneooslT 
in  opposite  directions  on  parts  of  the  metal  nearly  contiguous,  and  the  incliii- 
\  tion  of  the  beards  or  projecting  edges  of  the  holes  on  one  side  correspond  ex* ) 
actly  with  those  on  the  other,  the  directions  of  all  the  eighteen  beards  bei&{ ' 
parallel. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1821,  lightning  struck  a  house  at  Geneva,  and  pieicd 
the  tin  which  covered  a  part  of  the  roof  with  several  holes,  leaving  endeH 
marks  of  fusion.  One  piece  of  tin  in  particular,  which  covered  the  angle  mdej 
by  a  chimney  with  the  surface  of  the  roof  near  it,  was  pierced  with  three  nen* 
ly  circular  holes,  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  about  five 
inches  apart,  measured  from  centre  to  centre.  The  metal  at  the  edges  of  theie 
holes  was  bent,  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  force  bursting  throu^  it  iniw 
direction  or  the  other.  The  edges  of  the  two  holes  were  bent  on  contzuj 
sides. 

On  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  April,  1718,  the  church  of  Gosei- 
non,  near  Brest,  was  struck  by  lightning  with  such  force  that  it  shook  as  if  I7 
an  earthquake.  The  stones  of  the  walls  were  projected  in  all  directions  to  1 
distance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards. 

The  lightning  which  furnn*rly  struck  the  ch&leau  of  Clermont,  in  Beaoroisa 
made  a  hole  twenty-six  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth  in  the  wall;  thedtf 
of  the  building  of  wluch  was  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  which  vi> 
so  hard  that  a  pickaxe  could  with  difficulty  make  any  impression  upon  iL 

On  the  night  between  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  1733,  lightning  struck  s  tit! 
in  the  forest  of  Nemours.  The  trunk  was  split  inls  two  fragments,  one  sertt 
teen  and  the  other  twenty- two  feet  long.  These  rragments,  so  heavy,  that  ok 
of  thum  would  require  the  combined  strength  of  four  men,  and  the  other  thai  di 
eight  men,  to  hft  it,  were,  nevertheless,  j)rojected  by  the  lightning  tothedi^ 
tance  of  about  seventeen  yards. 

In  January,  17G2,  lightning  struck  the  church  of  Breag,  in  Cornwall,  tin 
southwest  piimacle  of  the  tower  of  which  it  destroyed.  A  stone,  weighing ose I 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  was  projected  from  the  roof  of  the  church ti»ij 
distance  of  sixty  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  Another  fragment  of  fttt^i 
was  projected  to  the  north  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards.  A  third  w«| 
projected  to  the  southwest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  rock  of  micaceous  schist,  measvii^ 
105  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  4  feet  thick,  was  struck  by  lightniagi^ 
Funzie  in  Fetlar,  in  Scotland,  and  was  broken  into  three  principal  fragmeitti 
not  counting  smaller  pieces.  One  of  these  fragments  twenty -six  feet  loogitti 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  thick,  had  been  merely  inverted  in  its  position,  ii* 
other  twenty-eight  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  was  piqjectel 
over  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  The  remaining  piece,  forty  feet  Ioi( 
was  projected  in  the  same  direction,  with  still  greater  force,  and  fell  in  thasd- 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1809,  at  Stcinton,  about  five  miles  from  Manckalii, 
lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  2,  P.  M.  A  sulphureous  np> 
immediately  filled  the  house.  The  external  wall  of  a  building  erected  agaui^ 
the  house  as  a  coal-shed,  was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  raised  in  t  ausi 
It  was  transported,  maintaining  its  vertical  position,  to  some  distance  fromiB 
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original  place  ;  one  of  its  ends  was  transported  nine  and  the  other  four  feet. 
This  waU  thus  raised  and  transported,  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  bricks, 
which,  independent  of  the  mortar  by  which  they  were  cemented  together, 
would  have  weighed  about  twenty-six  tons.  This  wall  was  eleven  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick,  and  its  foundation  was  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Above  this  coal-shed  was  a  cistern,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, contained  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  shed  contained  about  a  ton  of 
coals. 

If  these  mechanical  effects  could  be  explained  by  supposing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  moving  force  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  impinging  on  the  bodies 
which  are  struck,  no  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  extreme  lightness  and 
tenuity  of  the  electric  fluid,  for  the  momentum  of  a  body  depends  as  much  on 
its  velocity  as  on  its  weight,  and  however  subtle  the  electric  fluid  may  be,  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  velocity  by  which  it  may  acquire  any  proposed  moving 
force.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  among  ihe  observed  efiects,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere  impact  of  any  fluid  upon  the  bodies  struck. 
One  of  those  is,  that  the  fragments  of  bodies  struck  by  lightning  are  usually 
dispersed  tn  all  direciionSf  and  this  is  the  case  even  when  the  fragments  are 
large  and  heavy  masses.  If  the  pinnacle  of  the  church  at  Breag  had  been 
struck  by  the  mechanical  force  of  a  body  moving  in  a  determinate  direction,  it 
could  not  have  happened  that  two  large  and  heavy  masses  of  stone  would  be 
driven,  one  to  a  distance  of  sixty  yards  south,  and  the  other  four  hundred  yards 
north.  If  the  circumstances  attending  bodies  struck  by  lightning  be  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
force  suddenly  called  into  action,  and  directed  outward  from  the  internal  di- 
mensions of  the  body,  so  as  to  burst  ii  in  pieces.  If  the  approach  of  lightning 
could  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing,  instantaneously,  within  a  body,  a 
highly  elastic  fluid,  such  a  fluid,  in  exerting  an  outward  pressure,  would  burst 
the  body,  exactly  as  the  eiplosion  of  gunpowder  forces  out  the  ball,  or  failing 
to  do  so,  bursts  the  gon. 

From  what  has  bees  jUabliahed  respecting  the  action  of  free  electricity,  it 
is  evident  that  lightning  will  decompose  the  natural  electricities  of  any  bodies 
which  it  approaches,  dniwinf  toward  itself  the  fluid  of  its  own  name,  and  re- 
pelling to  the  more  remote  parts  the  contrary  fluid.  If  the  body  be  a  conduc- 
tor, this  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  free  electricities  of  opposite 
names  will  be  accumulated  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  when  their  tensions  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  escape.  If  it  be  not  a  conductor,  then 
the  natural  electricities,  being  forced  asunder  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
lightning,  may  produce  the  efl^ect  of  a  confined  elastic  fluid,  and  a  separation 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  hypothesis  proposed  by  M.  Araoo,  to  explain  the  mechanical  eflfects 
of  lightning  refers  their  origin  to  the  water,  or  other  fluids  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  body  on  which  the  lightning  acts.  Lightning  is  proved  by  obser- 
vation to  evolve  heat  sufliciently  intense  to  reduce  metallic  wires  suddenly  to  a 
state  of  incandescence.  M.  Arago  argues,  that  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  it  may  also  produce  a  like  effect  on  the  minute  threads  of  water 
which  pervade  the  interstices  of  certain  bodies.  By  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Dulong  and  Arago,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  500  degrees 
Fahr.  amounts  to  45  atmospheres.  But  this  temperature  is  much  less  than 
that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  any  small  portions  of 
water  contained  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  which  suddenly  acquire  as  much  heat 
as  would  render  iron  red-hot,  must  acquire  an  elastic  force  so  enormous  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  any  of  the  mechanical  eflects  which  have  ensued  from 
lightning.     In  foundries,  where  a  small  quantity  of  water  has  accidentally  been 
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deposited  in  the  mould  in  which  the  liquid  metal  is  poured,  the  most  terrible 
explosions  have  taken  place  at  the  moment  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water.  Admit  that  humidity  is  found  in  the  fissures  and  cells  of  the  blockB 
of  stone  which  form  a  building,  and  if  the  thunder  strikes  this  stone,  the  sod- 
den production  of  vapor  within  it  would  break  it,  and  its  fragments  would  be 
projected  in  all  directions.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  formation  of  vapor  ki 
the  ground  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  a  house  would  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  walls  in  a  mass,  and  transport  them  to  a  distance.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  action  of  lightning  on  trees  are  still  more  easily  explica- 
ble by  M.  Arago's  hypothesis,  since  the  sap  and  vegetable  juices,  being  placed 
in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  vapor  which  would  be  formed 
would  split  them  in  pieces  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  trees  are  observed 
to  be  split  by  lightning. 

This  explanation,  ingeniotis  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  objection.  That  water 
may  be  suddenly  and  strongly  healed  by  lightning  when  the  body  which  con- 
tains it  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  may  be  admitted.  But  when  lightning  strikes 
a  large  block  of  stone,  the  heat  must  penetrate  its  dimensions  before  it  can 
reach  the  water  which  may  be  contained  within  them ;  but  stone  being  almost 
a  non-conductor  of  heyat,  iu  surface  might  be  fused,  while  its  internal  dimen- 
sions would  not  suffer  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature,  especially  when  the 
stone  is  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat  only  for  an  instant.  Wood  is  also  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago's  hypothesis  seems  to  require  the  admission, 
that  a  tree  struck  by  lightning  is  heated  sufliciently  to  produce  aqueous  vapor 
of  enormous  elasticity,  without  producing  the  combustion,  or  even  the  carbon- 
ization of  the  wood  itself.  The  soil,  or  earthy  matter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  also  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  yet  M.  Arago  requires  the 
admission,  that  the  lightning  acting  on  it  produces  a  vapor  from  water  below  it 
of  sufficient  pressure  to  lift  the  wall  of  a  house  and  project  it  to  a  distance. 

None  of  these  difficulties  appear  to  attend  the  supposition  that  the  natural 
electricities  of  non-conducting  bodies,  being  forcibly  decomposed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  electric  fluid  which  forms  the  lightninfl^  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  an  almost  infinite  intensity,  their  violeDt  separation  resisted,  as 
it  would  be,  by  the  non-conducting  quality  of  the  bodies  themselves,  would  be 
attended  with  all  the  efifects  which  M.  Arago  ascribes  to  the  sudden  formation 
of  vapor,  without  any  of  the  difiicultics  or  objects  which  are  involved  in  that 
supposition. 

If  the  electricity  projected  from  the  thunder-cloud  be  supposed  to  be  positive, 
that  of  the  ground  which  it  approaches  will  necessarily  be  negative,  and  more 
intensely  negative  the  more  intensely  positive  is  the  electricity  coming  from 
the  cloud  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ground. 

Whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  facts,  the  terms  ascend- 
ing and  descending  lightning  may  be  allowed,  if  they  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  electricity  is  propagated,  as  manifested  by  its  effects. 
Facts  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  electric  influence  upward. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1774,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  the  village  of 
Rouvroi,  to  the  northwest  of  Arras.  A  pavement  composed  of  large  blue 
stones,  which  was  laid  under  the  steeple,  was  violently  raised  upward. 

In  the  summer  of  1787,  lightning  struck  two  persons  who  took  refuge  under 
a  tree  near  the  village  of  Tacon  in  Beaujolois.  Their  hair  was  driven  upward 
and  found  upon  the  top  of  the  tree,  A  ring  of  iron  which  was  upon  the  shoe  of 
one  of  these  persons  was  found  afterward  suspended  on  one  of  the  upper  branches. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1808,  lightning  struck  a  small  building  near  the  hos- 
pital of  Salpetriere  in  Paris.  A  laborer  who  was  in  it  was  killed,  and,  after 
the  events  the  pieces  of  his  hat  were  feimd  incrusted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
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Wben  trees  hare  been  barked  by  ligbtning,  it  frequently  bappens  tbat  the 
bark  is  stripped  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  ujnoard  to  a  pertain  height,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  is  untouched.  This  occurred  with  sereral  trees  in  the 
Champa  Elys^s  at  Paris,  in  a  storm  which  took  place  in  June,  1778. 

The  leaves  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  oAcn  exhibit  the 
effects  of  heat  on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  not  at  all  on  the  superior  surfaces. 

All  these  effects  M.  Arago  thinks  are  capable  of  being  explained  by  the 
fipoT  of  water  issuing  upwa^  after  being  evolved  by  the  lightning  acting  on 
water  contained  in  the  ground. 

They  are  also  capable  of  explanation  by  the  escape  of  negative  electricity 
from  the  ground  upward. 

VI. — MAGNETIC    EFFECTS. 

This  class  of  effects  is  so  well  known,  and  so  perfectly  explained  by  the  [ 
jninciples  established  in  electro-magnetism,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
devote  any  space  here  to  the  enumeration  of  instances  of  them. 

VII. EFFECTS   OF   COMDUCTINO   BODIES   ON   LIGHTNING. 

Although  the  properties  of  metallic  substances,  and  other  conductors,  in  ref- 
erence to  lightning,  are  capable  of  being  inferred  by  analogy  from  the  princi- 
ples of  common  electricity,  yet  the  difference  of  the  intensity  of  the  atrao- 
•pheric  electricity  in  storms,  and  the  artificial  electricity  of  the  machines,  is  so 
enormous  that  it  cannot  be  without  great  utility  to  record  the  circumstantial 
statements  of  those  effects  of  lightning  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  conduc- 
tors when  affected  by  electricity  of  a  tension  so  much  greater  than  any  which 
can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  experiments. 

The  unvarying  preference  which  electricity  gives  to  conductors  over  non- 
conductors in  the  selection  of  its  route,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
narrative,  addressed  to  the  abb^  NoUet,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  virtue 
of  conductors  by  the  count  Latour  Landry, 

On  the  29th  of  Jime,  1763,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  lightning  struck  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Antrasme,  near  Laval.  It  entered  the  church  and 
fused  or  blackened  the  gilding  of  the  frames  and  borders  of  particular  niches. 
It  blackened  and  scorched  (demi-grillee)  the  cruets  {burettes),  which  lay  in  a 
imdl  cupboard,  and,  finally,  it  pierced  two  deep  regular  holes  like  those  of  an 
soger  in  a  marble  closet  where  the  church  plate  was  kept,  and  wliich  was 
placed  in  a  niche  formed  in  a  wall  of  sandstone. 

These  damages  were  repaired  ;  the  gilding  was  restored,  the  holes  stopped, 
and  the  painting  renewed.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  again  struck 
the  steeple.  It  entered  the  church  at  the  same  place ;  blackened  the  gilding 
which  it  had  blackened  before ;  fused  that  which  it  fused  before  ;  extended  its 
damage  to  precisely  the  same  limits,  without  exceeding  them  ;  blackened  and 
scorched  {grillee)  the  cruets ;  and,  finally,  reopened  the  two  holes  in  the  mar- 
ble closet. 

The  protection  afforded  by  conductors  to  surrounding  non-conductors,  and 
the  damage  done  by  lightning  in  forcing  its  way  to  the  former,  and  escaping 
from  them  through  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  following  instances : — 

When  lightning  struck  the  tower  of  Newbury,  in  1754,  on  the  occasion  for- 
merly mentioned,  it  first  destroyed  the  superior  part,  which  consisted  of  a  pyr- 
amid of  carpentry  about  seventy  feet  high.  Having  scattered  this  mass  of 
woodwork  it  encountered  a  metallic  wire  which  descended  through  the  tower 
to  a  point  about  twenty  feet  lower.     It*  fused  this  wire  in  several  p\ace«,\>\iX 
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the  carpentry  surrounding  it  suffered  no  damage,  although  the  flash  had  by  no  | 
means  expended  its  force,  as  was  proved  by  its  effects  in  descending  lower. 

Arriving  at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  wire  the  lightning  again  passed  ! 
through  the  carpentry,  which  it  damaged  considerably  ;  and  such  was  its  in- 
tensity, that  when  it  reached  the  ground  it  tore  up  several  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  building,  and  projected  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  power  of  metals  and  similar  conductors  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the 
electric  fluid,  is  not  the  only  quality  from  which  they  derive  importance  in  ref- 
erence to  atmospheric  electricity.  When  lightning  comes  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  masses  of  metal,  whether  they  be  exposed  or  covered  by  non-con- 
ductors, the  lightning  will  force  its  way  to  them,  bursting  through  any  inter- 
vening non-conducting  bodies,  and  fracturing  or  otherwise  damaging  them. 
This  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  known  effects  of  induction.  The  in- 
ductive action  of  the  lightning,  decomposing  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
metal,  attracts  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  to  the  end  nearest  to  it,  and  is  recip- 
rocally attracted  by  it.  The  energy  of  this  attraction  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  are  observed.  Lightning  will  also  desert  a  smaller 
metallic  conductor  and  rush  to  a  larger  one,  breaking  its  way  through  interve- 
ning non-conductors.  The  principle  of  induction  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
explication  of  this  effect. 

Lightning  having  struck  a  large  rod  of  iron  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Raven,  in  Carolina,  U.  S.,  passed  along  a  brass  wire  which  was  carried 
down  the  external  surface  of  the  wall,  and  connected  with  a  bar  of  metal 
which  was  sunk  in  the  ground.  In  its  descent  the  lightning  fused  all  that 
part  of  the  wire  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  flrst  floor  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  without  damaging  the  wall  against  which  the  wire  was  attached.  At  the 
height  of  the  first  floor  it  took  another  course,  deserting  the  wire,  bursting 
through  the  wall,  in  which  it  made  a  large  aperture,  and  entered  the  kitchen. 
The  cause  of  this  singular  deviation  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course  be- 
came manifest,  when  it  was  found  that  a  gun  standing  on  its  stock  rested  with 
its  barrel  against  the  kitchen  wall,  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  lightning  forced 
its  way  through  it.  The  lightning  passed  along  the  barrel  of  the  gun  without 
injuring  it,  breaking,  however,  the  stock,  and  damaging  the  hearthstone  near  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  17ih  and  18th  of  July,  1767,  lightning  struck  a 
house  in  the  Rue  Plummet,  in  Paris.  Several  frames  were  suspended  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  one  of  which  only  was  gilt ;  this  one  it  attacked,  neglecting  all 
the  others.  A  tin  lantern,  and  two  thin  glass  bottles,  lay  upon  the  table ;  it 
demolished  the  lantern,  but  spared  the  bottles.  In  another  room  was  placed 
an  iron  stove ;  this  was  destroyed,  while  everything  else  in  the  room  was  un- 
injured. In  another  room  was  a  wooden  chest  containing  several  articles  made 
of  iron  ;  the  chest  was  broken,  and  the  iron  articles  presented  evident  marks  of 
fusion,  yet  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  which  was  contained  in  an  open  pow- 
derhom  which  lay  among  these  articles,  was  not  fired. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1773,  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Lord  TUney,  at 
Naples.  A  large  assembly,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons, 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  among  whom  were  Saussure  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Almost  all  the  gildings  of  the  rooms,  the  cor- 
nices of  the  ceilings,  the  rods  supporting  the  drapery  of  the  furniture,  the 
gilding  of  chairs  and  sofas,  the  gilded  frames  of  the  doors,  and  the  bell-cords, 
were  fused,  blackened,  or  scaled  off  As  usual,  the  greatest  effects  were  pro- 
duced wherever  the  continuity  of  the  conducting  matter  was  interrupted.  It 
is  certain  that  lightning  sufliciently  powerful  to  fuse  wire  would  kill  a  man.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  lightning  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  death  traversed 
nine  rooms,  containing  five  hundred  persons,  without  injuring  any  one,  its 
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course  being  confined  to  a  series  of  accidental  conductors  supplied  by  the 
walls  and  furniture. 

In  1759  the  detachment  of  French  soldiers  which  conducted  Captain  Dibden 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Martinique,  took  shelter  from  rain  under  the  wall  of  a 
small  church  which  had  neither  tower  nor  steeple.  Lightning  struck  the 
building,  killed  two  of  the  soldiers  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  immediately  behind  them,  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide.  On 
examining  the  place,  it  was  found  that  within  the  chapel,  at  the  place  of  the 
breach,  a  collection  of  massive  bars  of  iron  were  placed,  intended  to  support 
a  monument.  Those  soldiers  who  were  not  placed  opposite  to  the  iron  were 
uninjured. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1764,  lightning  struck  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride^s  church, 
in  Fleet  street,  London,  and  did  great  damage.  The  weathercock  was  first 
struck  ;  from  that  the  lightning  descended  along  a  bar  of  iron  buried  among 
the  massive  stones  of  which  the  steeple  is  built.  This  bar  was  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  its  lower  end  was  let  into  a  cavity  five 
inches  deep  in  a  stone,  and  secured  there  by  lead.  The  gilding  on  the  cross 
and  weathercock  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  that  remained  was  blackened. 
The  soldering  in  several  places  was  fused.  Along  the  descending  bar  no  trace 
of  the  fluid  was  discoverable ;  but  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  continuity 
of  the  metal  was  broken,  were  marks  of  violent  effects.  The  stone  in  which 
the  end  of  the  bar  was  inserted  was  broken  in  pieces  :  a  large  breach  was 
made  at  the  same  place  in  the  side  of  the  steeple.  The  lightning  thence 
seemed  to  have  descended  by  leaps  from  one  iron  cramp  to  another  immedi- 
ately below  it.  It  did  not,  however,  confine  its  path  merely  to  the  descending 
direction :  wherever  iron  cramps  were  inserted  within  the  masonry,  to  bind 
the  blocks  of  stone  together,  the  fulminating  fiuid  penetrated  and  left  its  marks. 
In  fine,  the  stones  were  split,  broken,  pulverized,  displaced,  and  launched  to  a 
distance  like  projectiles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  extremities  of  all  the  bars 
of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  struck  in  1767,  in  the  Rue  Plummet,  in  Paris,  already 
mentioned,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  a  hidden  mass  of  iron  was 
oflfered.  The  only  injury  done  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  the  entire 
demolition  of  the  entablature,  behind  which  was  disclosed  a  number  of  large 
pieces  of  iron  used  in  its  construction. 

It  is  evident  from  these  instances,  that  so  long  as  a  continuity  of  metal  is 
aflfbrded,  no  damage  is  done  by  lightning.  But  a  continuity  of  any  conducting 
matter  ought  to  produce  the  same  efiect. 

If  the  metal  be  continued  to  the  ground,  and  the  ground  be  sufliciently  hu- 
mid to  aflford  a  free  passage  to  the  electricity,  no  injurious  eflfects  ensue,  and 
the  lightning  passes  quietly  into  the  crust  of  the  globe.  But  if  the  ground  be 
dry,  it  becomes  a  non-conductor,  and  the  electricity  escapes  with  an  explosion. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1 760,  lightning  struck  a  bar  of  iron  erected  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  and  partially  fused  it. 
This  bar  descended  to  the  ground,  which  it  penetrated  to  some  depth,  but  the 
soil  not  being  sufliciently  humid,  the  lightning  produced  an  explosion,  tooka 
up  the  ground,  and  damaged  the  foundations  of  the  house.  '     • 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1779,  at  Manheim,  on  the  Rhine,  lightttiiig  tfMek 
an  iron  bar  raised  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel  of  the  ambassador  of  Sanoyp  br  . 
which  it  was  conducted  along  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  building  to  the  gmiid.  J^ 
The  ground  being  dry,  it  quitted  the  bar  with  an  explosion  which  proauced  a 
vortex  of  sand  which  was  witnessed  by  several  persons,  and  of  which  evident 
traces  remained. 

When  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  broken,  and  the  lightning  escapes 


!  by  an  explosion,  tbe  whole  conductor  is  rendered  luminous,  which  nerer  hap- 
pens when  the  conductor  is  uninterrupted. 

Lightning  struck  the  conductor  on  the  house  of  Mr.  West,  in  Philadilpkk, 
and  the  place  where  its  lower  extremity  met  the  ground,  at  about  fire  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  being  dry,  the  lightning  escaped  by  explosion.  A  heavr 
shower  fell  at  the  moment,  which  having  moistened  the  parement,  the  whole  sor- 
face  of  the  ground  for  several  yards  around  the  conductor  seemed  to  be  oo  fire. 

VIII. EFFECTS    PROCEEDING   FROM   THE    SURFACE    OF    THE    EARTH. 

The  class  of  appearances  now  to  be  noticed  require  the  more  detailed  and 
especial  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  rarely  subjects  of  observidoD, 
and  many  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  connected  with  the  known  principles  ef 
electricity. 

When  storms  are  breaking  in  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  long  before  their 
commencement,  and  when  their  approach  has  not  yet  been  manifested  by  anj 
appearances  in  the  firmament,  phenomena  are  observed,  apparently  sympaUielic, 
proceeding  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  exhibited  under  very  varioa 
forms  at  its  surface.  Instead  of  recounting  this  extraordinary  class  of  pbrsi- 
cal  facts  in  ge'neral  terms,  which  from  their  nature  must  want  that  precision  so 
desirable  in  such  descriptions,  and  which  are  always  liable  to  inaccuracy  wba 
n  legitimate  theory  of  the  phenomena  is  wanting,  we  shall  here  state  thepl^ 
ticular  facts  collected  by  the  active  zeal  of  M.  Arago  on  this  interesting  sob- 
ject. 

Davini  wrote  to  Vallisneri  that  he  had  observed,  near  Modena^  a  foimtaii 
whose  waters  were  clear  or  turbid  according  as  the  sky  was  clear  or  cloodei 
Vallisneri  himself  states  that  he  observed  that  the  salt  marshes  of  Zt6ia,  Qvt 
^eola,  Cassohy  and  also  in  the  duchy  of  Madfinoj  and  the  sulphur  springs,  ii* 
nounce  an  approaching  storm  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  it  in  the  heaveos, 
by  a  sort  of  ebullition,  and  by  subterranean  noises  like  that  of  thunder,  and 
sometimes  even  by  actual  thunder. 

ToALDO  relates  that  in  the  hills  of  Vicentino,  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie 
parish  church  of  Molvena,  there  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  people  of  the  pl»« 
BifocclOy  because  it  has  two  sources.  When  a  storm  is  approaching,  this  fou- 
tain,  even  after  a  long  drought  and  at  limes  when  it  is  completely  dry,  guslw 
out  suddenly  and  fills  a  large  canal  with  turbid  water,  which  spreads  over  the 
adjacent  valleys. 

At  two  miles  from  the  source  of  this  fountain,  near  the  parish  church  of 
Villn-raspay  in  the  court-yard  of  M.  Joseph  Pigati,  of  Vicenza,  is  a  deep  well 
which,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  boils  with  such  violence  as  to  terrify  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

It  is  stated  in  the  journal  of  Brugnatelli,  that,  on  the  1 9th  of  July,  1824,  ia- 
mcdiately  after  a  storm,  the  waters  of  the  lake  Massaciuccoli,  in  the  duchj  of 
Lucca,  became  as  white  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  in  theii. 
This  appearance  continued  during  the  following  day,  and  on  the  next  dayowl- 
titudes  of  fish  of  every  size  were  found  dead  upon  its  banks. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  local  floods  which  take  place  in  storms  of 
thunder  and  rain  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  quantity  d 
rain,  however  highly  estimated,  which  can  fall  within  given  limits,  to  accooBt 
for  the  enormous  quantity  of  wat«r  discharged  over  plains  and  through  valleri 
from  the  higher  regions.  Direct  evidence  is  not,  however,  wanting  to  proWi 
that  in  such  cases  the  internal  waters  of  the  earth  are  oflen  discharged  throofh 
temporary  fissures,  which  break  open  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  other  placet. 
An  occurrence  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  month  of  JunCt 
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1686,  when  two  villages  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  flood.  During  a  storm 
an  immense  chasm  was  opened  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  mass  of  water  issu- 
ing from  it  contributed  much  more  than  the  rain  to  the  flood  which  ensued. 

In  Ociober,  1755,  a  sudden  inundation  produced  immense  ravages  in  Piedmont ; 
the  Po  overflowed  its  banks.  This  disaster  was  preceded  by  horrible  thunder ; 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  including  the 
celebrated  Beccaria,  who  left  the  record  of  it,  was,  tliat  its  chief  cause  was  an 
immense  volume  of  subterranean  water,  which,  during  the  storm,  suddenly 
issued  from  openings  which  it  made  for  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  phenomena  without  caUing  to  mind  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  flood.  In  that  record,  the  source  of  the  waters  by  which 
the  eanh  was  submerged  is  stated  not  to  arise  solely  from  the  rain  which  fell 
from  the  clouds — 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  mouth,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened." — Gen.  vii.  11. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  distinguished  from 
the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  either  has  no  meaning,  or  must  be  taken 
to  express  the  breaking  out  of  the  subterraneous  waters  by  clefts  and  tissures 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  That  the  expressions  are  not  accidental  tautology  or 
pleonasm,  is  proved  by  their  repetition  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  termina- 
tion of  the  flood  is  described  : — 

'•  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  livincr  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that 

were  with  him  in  the  ark ;  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 

the  waters  assuaged.     The  fountains,  also,  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of  i 

heaven,  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained." — Gen.  viii.  12. 

^       The  rupture  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of 

^  the  atmosphere,  exerted  upon  large  masses  of  sul)t(;rraneous  water,  would  not 

I  be  int'xplicable,  if  it  could  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  same  influence 

I  is  capable  of  producing  a  sweUing  and  heaving  upward  of  the  unconfined  wa- 

(  ters  of  the  ocean.     Incontestable  and  recent  evidence  of  this  fact  is  not  want- 

)  In  April,  1827,  the  packet-ship  New  York,  between  that  port  and  Liverpool, 
I  was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  the  sea  appeared  to  boil  as  if  a  thou- 
j  sand  submarine  volcanoes  were  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  its  bottom.  Three 
t  columns  of  water  were  seen  which  arose  toward  the  clouds,  falling  back  in 
i  foam,  then  rising  anew  to  fall  back  again. 

<  On  the  Montd*Or,  in  Auvergne,  is  an  ancient  building  in  the  middle  of  which 
)  is  a  cistern  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone  called  Cssafs  cistern.  In  the 
(  bottom  of  this  are  two  holes  communicating  with  a  spring  through  which  wa- 
(  ter  rises  with  a  motion  and  noise  like  tliat  of  ebullition.  Frequent  observations 
have  been  made  on  this  spring  by  Dr.  Bertrand,  who  states  that  it  increases  con- 
siderably when  the  weather  is  itormy.  The  increase  of  noise  which  attends 
it  is  known  among,  the  inhabitaotaof  the  valley  as  a  presage  of  coming  storms ; 
it  is  a  sign  which  they  say  never  deceives  them. 
The  celebrated  Duhamel  du  Monceau  states  that  silent  lightnings,  unaccom- 
I  panied  by  wind  or  rain,  called  heat-lightnings,  have  the  property  of  breaking 
the  ears  of  com.  Farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  this  fact.  On  the  3d 
September,  1771,  Duhamel  himself  witnessed  this  fact ;  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  there  was  much  lightning,  and  he  afterward  found  that  all  the  ears  of  com 
which  were  ripe  were  broken  off  at  the  nearest  knot.  The  only  ears  which 
remained  standing  were  the  green  ones. 

These  and  similar  effects  indicate  an  influence  emanating  from  the  ground. 
Such  effects  are  not  confined  to  com,  but  probably  extend  to  all  vegetable  «\xh- 
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Stances.     The  following  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Biblioih^gue  Britannique o(  Gtat- \ 
va,  for  the  year  1796,  supplies  an  example  of  this  : —  ) 

A  wood  of  oak  situated  on  an  eminence  two  leagues  from  GeneTa,  vu  J 
barked  in  May,  1795.     This  operation  can  only  be  effected  in  the  season  of  tbej 
year  when  the  sap,  moving  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  diminishes  sui-i 
cientiy  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  enable  it  to  be  separated  with  facility  bm 
the  tree.     The  workmen  remark,  also,  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  prodncn 
an  evident  influence  on  the  process. 

«One  day  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  the  sky  was  unclooded— 
the  bark  was  removed  with  more  than  usual  difficulty.  In  the  afternoon  ckKib 
rose  in  the  west,  thunder  rolled,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  bark,  to  the  giHi 
astonishment  of  the  workmen,  fell  spontaneously  from  the  trees.  They  mob 
had  reason  to  ascribe  this  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  since  the  effects  cea^d 
when  the  storm  passed  away. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects  of  ilmh 
der,  which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  destitute  of  foundation,  and  ooi 
even  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Such  are  the  received  opinions  that  thunder 
curdles  milk,  renders  wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  sour,  and  tans 
fresh  meat.  After  the  facts,  however,  which  have  been  stated  above,  it  froald| 
be  rash  to  pronounce  assertions  so  unanimous  of  cooks,  brewers,  winemaken, 
butchers,  <&;c.,  to  be  false.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  subjects  of  ridicde 
and  contempt,  such  questions  should  be  submitted  to  serious  experimenial  ii- 
quiry.  ] 

Among  the  numerous  manifestations  of  the  discharge  of  electric  matter  froB: 
the  surface  of  the  earth  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the  air/ 
one  of  the  most  circumstantial  and  authentic  is  due  to  Brydone^  who,  bein^n( 
the  spot  where  the  occurrences  took  place,  was  in  part  witness  to  them,aad; 
collected  the  particulars  from  other  eye-witnesses  with  scrupulous  care. 

On  tin-  10th  July,  1785,  a  storm  broke  out  between  noon  and  one  o'clock.ii 
the  neighborhood  of  Cc//J-stream.  During  its  continuance,  there  occurred  = 
the  surrounding  country  several  remarkable  accidents. 

A  woman  who  was  cutting  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweedy  was  suddeilf 
thrown  down  without  any  apparent  cause.  She  called  her  companions  imffl*-' 
diately  to  her  aid,  and  told  them  that  she  received  a  sudden  and  violent  blovj 
on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  but  whence  it  proceeded  she  could  not  tell.  AiAf| 
moment  this  happened  there  was  neither  thunder  nor  lightning.  I 

A  shepherd  attached  to  a  farm  called  Lennel  Hill,  saw  a  sheep  suddenly ftOJ 
which  the  moment  before  appeared  in  perfect  health.  He  ran  to  raise  ii  fi<*l 
the  ground  and  found  it  stiff  dead.  The  storm  was  then  approaching,  butdi^J 
tant.  ) 

Two  coal- wagons,  driven  by  two  boys,  seated  on  the  benches  in  front  of  tiM 
had  just  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  were  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  hill  on  thebaab 
of  the  river,  when  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  like  the  report  of  several  p* 
fired  nearly  together,  and  unattended  by  any  foUing  or  continued  sound  lib 
that  which  usually  accompanies  thunder.  At  the  moment  of  this  ezploiiA 
the  boy  who  drove  the  second  wagon  saw  the  foremost  wagon  with  the  t« 
horses  and  driver  suddenly  full  to  the  ground,  the  coal  being  scattered  abootv 
all  directions.  On  examination,  the  driver  and  horses  were  found  to  be  *■ 
dead.  The  coal  which  was  dispersed  had  the  appearance  of  having  beeo^ 
some  time  in  the  fire.  At  the  points  where  the  tires  of  the  wheels  rested  tf 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  pierced  by  two  circJ* 
holes,  which  being  examined  by  Brydone,  half  an  hour  afler  the  occaiten* 
emitted  a  strong  odor  resembling  that  of  ether.  The  tires  of  the  wbeA 
showed  evident  marks  of  fusion  at  the  points  which  were  in  contact  with  ^ 
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Toad  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and  at  no  other  part.  The  hair  was 
singed  on  the  legs  and  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses,  and  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  marks  left  in  the  dust  of  the  road  where  they  fell,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  they  must  have  been  struck  suddenly  stone  dead,  so  that  no  life  re- 
mained when  they  touched  the  ground.  Had  there  been  any  convulsive  strug- 
gle, the  marks  would  have  been  visible.  The  body  of  the  driver  was  scorclicd 
in  different  places,  and  his  dress,  shirt,  and  particularly  his  hat,  were  reduced 
to  rags.     A  strong  odor  proceeded  from  them. 

All  the  witnesses  of  this  occurrence  agreed,  that  no  luminous  appearance 
whatever  attended  it.  The  driver  of  the  second  wagon  was  conversing  with 
his  comrade,  and  was  looking  toward  him  at  the  moment  he  was  struck  down, 
being  at  about  twenty  yards  behind  him,  but  saw  no  light.  A  shepherd  stand- 
ing in  an  adjacent  field,  told  Mr.  Brydone  that  he  had  his  eye  on  the  wagon 
at  the  very  instant  of  the  explosion,  but  he  saw  no  light.  He  saw  a  vortex  of 
dost  arise  at  the  place  of  the  explosion,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  luminous 
appearance.  Finally,  Mr.  Brydone  himself  at  the  moment  of  the  event  was 
standing  at  an  open  window,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  explaining  to  the  per- 
sons around  him  the  method  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the  lightning,  by  ob- 
serving the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  he  heard  the  ex- 
plosion, but  perceived  no  light. 

The  explanation  of  these  effects  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  a  mind 
conversant  with  the  laws  established  by  experiment  on  artificial  electricity  is 
that  the  natural  electricities  of  some  subterraneous  conductors  are  decomposed 
by  the  inductive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  other  causes,  and  that  the  flu- 
id thus  liberated  and  accumulated  immediately  under  the  non-conducting  crust 
which  forms  the  surface  breaks  through  that  cnist,  and  passes  to  the  nearest 
external  conductor.  Hence  the  fusion  of  the  tires  of  the  wheels  by  electricity 
issuing  from  holes  immediately  under  them. 

The  absence  of  light  in  the  electric  emanations  which  proceed  from  the 
ground  is  not  general.  The  following  statements  coming  from  an  authority  not 
to  be  questioned  will  illustrate  this  : — 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1713,  Maffei  relates,  that  having  been  delayed 
for  some  time  near  the  chateau  of  Fosdinovo,  in  the  territor)'  of  M.issacanara, 
he  took  shelter  from  a  storm  in  the  chateau,  where,  with  the  Marquis  de  Malas- 
pina,  he  was  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  room  situate  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  they  saw  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  vivid  flame,  having  a  light  partly  white  and  partly  azure.  This  flame  was 
much  agitated,  but  had  no  progressive  motion.  After  gradually  acquiring  a 
considerable  volume,  it  suddenly  disappeared.  At  the  instant  of  its  disappear- 
ance Maffei  felt  in  his  shoulder,  proceeding  from  his  back  upward,  a  peculiar 
tickling  sensation  (un  chatouillcment  particulicr) ;  plaster  detached  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  fell  upon  his  head,  and  in  fine,  he  heard  an  explosion  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  the  sound  of  thonder. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  ApMtoto.Zeno,  Maffei  states  that,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1731,  Ughtning  struck  at  Casalaone,  accompanied  by  thunder  as  loud  as 
a  cannonade,  the  principal  tower,  tore  away  the  escutchecm  bearing  tlio 
arms  of  the  town,  destroying  the  stone  mouldinirs,  and  did  other  damage.  This 
occurrence  was  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  flame  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  ground. 

The  following  statement  is  on  the  authority  of  the  abbe  Richaud  : — 

"  On  the  2d  July,  1750,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michel^  at  Dijon,  during  a  storm  1  saw  appear  suddenly  between  the  first 
two  pillars  of  the  principal  nave  a  red  flame,  which  was  suspended  in  the  air 
at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  floor.     This  flame  then  gradually  aw^m^iwv- 


ed  its  volume  until  it  attained  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  After 
having  risen  through  several  fathoms  in  a  diagonal  direction  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  organ  galleiy,  it  disappeared  With  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  camum 
discharged  in  the  church." 

The  fire  evolved  from  the  earth  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  is 
not  extinguished  by  passing  through  water. 

On  the  night  between  the  4th  and  5th  of  September,  1 767,  during  a  violeat 
storm,  the  keeper  of  a  fish-pond  near  Parthenai,  in  Poitou,  saw  the  entire  pond 
covered  with  a  flame  so  dense  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  surface  of  the 
water.     The  next  day  dead  fish  floated  on  the  pond. 

^The  existence  of  a  storm  in  the  air  is  not  a  necessary  condition  in  the  causes 
which  govern  the  evolution  of  these  terrestrial  fires. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1749,  in  latitude  N.  42°  48^  longitude  W.  2^,  a 
few  minutes  before  noon,  the  sky  being  unclouded,  a  globe  of  bluish  fire,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  mill-stone,  rolled  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea 
toward  the  British  ship  Montague.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  vessel  it  rose 
vertically  from  the  water  and  struck  the  masts  with  an  explosion  like  that  of 
several  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  committing  much  damage  to  the  masts  and 
rigging.  Five  sailors  were  laid  senseless  on  the  deck,  one  of  whom  was  se- 
verely burned.  The  usual  efiect  of  lightning  were  observed.  A  sulphureous 
odor  was  diffused  through  the  ship,  and  large  iron  nails,  torn  from  various  parts 
of  the  vessel,  were  projected  on  the  deck  with  such  force  that  strong  piucer^ 
were  necessary  to  draw  them  out. 

Sometimes  luminous  emanations  assume  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  light, 
maintaining  a  stationary  position. 

Major  Sabine  and  Captain  James  Ross,  in  their  first  northern  expedition,  being 
in  the  Greenland  seas,  during  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  these  regions,  were 
called  up  by  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  observe  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Ahead  of  the  vessel,  and  lying  precisely  in  her  course,  appeared  a  stationary 
light,  resting  on  the  water  and  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation — every  other 
part  of  the  heavens  and  the  horizon,  all  around  the  ship,  being  as  black  as 
pitch.  As  there  was  no  known  danger  in  this  phenomenon,  the  course  of  the 
vessel  was  not  changed.  When  the  ship  entered  the  region  of  this  light,  the 
officers  and  crew  looking  on  with  the  livehcst  interest,  the  whole  vessel  was 
illuminated,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  masts  and  sails,  and  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  rigging,  became  visible.  The  extent  of  this  luminous  atmosphere  might 
have  been  about  450  yards.  When  the  bow  of  the  ship  emerged  from  it,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vessel  were  suddenly  plunged  in  darkness.  There  was  no  gradual  de- 
crease of  illumination.  The  ship  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  luminous  region,  when  it  was  again  visible,  as  a  stationary  light  astern. 

This  narrative  was  addressed  to  M.  Arago  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  who  received  it  from  MM.  Sabine  and  Ross.  "  The  cause  of  these 
phenomena,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  to  use  the  beautiful  expression  of  Pliny,  is  still 
hidden  in  the  majesty  of  nature." 

Besides  these  unusual  luminous  phenomena,  many  philosophers,  among 
whom  are  Maffei  and  Chappe,  have  maintained  that  storms  are  almost  always  at- 
tended by  common  lightning,  which  issues  from  the  earth  and  strikes  the  clouds. 
Nor  are  such  statements  made  in  a  general  and  vague  form,  but  the  partisans 
of  this  doctrine  declare  that  they  have,  themselves,  distinctly  seen  such  light- 
ning rise  like  a  rocket.  If  such  statements  be  correct,'  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  speed  of  this  ascending  lightning  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
cuspidated  lightning,  since  the  progressive  motion  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ob- 
served. The  ascending  lightning,  if  the  accounts  of  it  be  correct,  must  be 
analogous  in  its  motion  to  ball-lightning. 
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Of  the  flames  which  issue  from  the  earth  and  form  objects  upon  it,  the  most 
Hnmon  and  most  frequently  observed  are  those  which  have  appeared  oi^  the 
oints  of  spears,  and  more  frequently  still  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
lids  of  ships.  These  were  observed  by  and  known  to  the  ancients  long  before 
lectricity  assumed  its  place  among  the  sciences.  When  they  appear  in  two 
ames  on  the  masts  and  rigging  of  vessels  seamen  call  them  Castor  and  Pol 
nr,  when  as  a  single  flame,  Helen,  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen, 
iie  former  a  presage  of  a  favorable  voyage.  Passing  over  many  examples  of 
hese  phenomena  of  remote  date,  and  which  might  be  considered  of  doubtful 
iccuracy,  we  shall  here  state  a  few  of  the  more  recent  instances  of  them. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1822,  during  a  hea\'y  shower  of  Snow,  M.  de  Thi- 
>law,  on  his  route  to  Freyburg,  observed  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  heavy 
thower  of  snow,  to  emit  a  bluish  light. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1824,  immediately  after  a  storm,  a  large  black  cloud 
jvexspreading  the  sky,  M.  Maxadorf  saw  a  wagon  on  which  a  load  of  straw 
iras  transported  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  near  Cathen,  and  observed  that  the 
trades  of  straw  stood  on  end,  and  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  a  vivid  flame  also  is 
loed  from  the  whip  of  the  driver.  This  appearance  lasted  about  ten  minutes 
ind  ceased  when  the  wind  had  dispersed  the  cloud. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1831,  some  oflicers  of  the  French  engineers  and  artil 
leiy  were  walking  aiter  sunset,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  on  the  terrace 
if  Bab-Azoun,  at  Algiers.  Each  looking  at  the  others  observed  with  unquali 
Sed  astonishment,  that  the  hairs  of  his  companions  stood  on  end,  and  little  jets 
if  flame  issued  from  them.  When  the  officers  raised  their  hands,  similar  jets 
issued  from  their  fingers. 

Similar  phenomena  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  pointed  extremities  of  steeples 
uui  other  elevated  structures. 

IX.   LUMINOUS   RAIN. 

The  following  are  the  proofs  and  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  this  class 
of  phenomena  collected  by  M.  Arago  :— 

On  the  3d  June,  1731,  Hallai,  prior  of  the  Benedictines  of  Lessay,  near 
Constance,  states  that  he  saw  in  the  evening,  during  a  thunder-storm,  rain  fall 
like  drops  of  red-hot  liquid  metal. 

In  1761,  Bergman  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  he  observed 
on  two  occasions,  toward  evening,  and  when  no  thunder  was  heard,  rain  which 
sparkled  as  it  struck  the  ground,  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  waves  of 
foe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1773,  in  the  district  of  Skara,  in 
East  Gothia,  in  Sweden,  a  thunder-storm  broke,  attended  by  very  violent  rain. 
The  rain  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  the  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  the  drops  struck  fire  and  scintillated  on  touching  the  ground. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1768,  near  La  Canche,  about  two  leagues  from  Amay- 
le-Duc,  M.  Pasumot  was  caught  on  an  open  plain  by  a  violent  storm.  The 
rain-water  collected  abundanUy  on  the  leaf  of  his  hat,  and  when  he  stooped  his 
head  to  let  it  flow  ofl*,  he  observed  that  in  its  fall,  encountering  that  which  fell 
from  the  clouds  at  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  sparks  were  emitted 
between  the  two  portions  of  liquid. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1772,  on  his  way  from  Brignai  to  Lyons,  the  abbe 
Bertholon  was  caught  in  a  storm  at  five  o'clock  in  the  rooming.  Rain  and  bail 
fell  heavily.  The  drops  of  rain  and  the  hail-stones  which  struck  the  metallic 
parts  of  the  mounting  of  his  horse's  trappings,  emitted  jets  of  light. 

A  friend  of  Howard,  the  meteorologist,  on  his  way  from  London  to  'Bont^oti 
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the  19th  of  May,  1809,  during  a  violent  storm,  saw  distinctly  the  drops  of  rain 
emit  light  when  they  stnick  the  ground. 

On  3ie  25th  of  January,  1822,  the  miners  of  Freyburg  informed  Lampadius 
that  the  sleet  which  fell  during  a  storm,  emitted  light  when  it  struck  the 
ground. 

This  emission  of  light  is  not  peculiar  to  water,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  firoMo 
state. 

During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in  1794,  a  shower  of  dost 
as  fine  as  snuff  fell  in  Naples  and  its  environs.  This  dust  emitted  light,  which, 
though  pale,  was  distinctly  visible  at  night.  Mr.  James,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  happened  st  the  time  to  be  in  a  boat  near  Terra  del  Greco,  observed  that 
his  hat  and  those  of  the  boatmen  and  the  parts  of  the  sails  where  the  doH 
lodged,  shed  around  a  sensible  light. 

These  several  phenomena  seem  capable  of  easy  explanation,  by  admittini 
the  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  coming  from  the  clouds,  and  the  surface  of  the  e«rtl 
and  objects  upon  it,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states. 
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Of  all  the  means  of  estimating  physical  effects,  the  most  obvious,  and  those 
upon  which  mankind  place  the  strongest  confidence,  are  the  senses.  The  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  touch,  are  appealed  to  by  the  whole  world  as  the  unerring  wit- 
nesses of  the  presence  or  absence,  the  qualities  and  degrees,  of  light  and  color, 
sound  and  heat.  But  these  witnesses,  when  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  rea- 
son, and  cross-examined,  so  to  speak,  become  involved  in  inexplicable  perplex- 
ity and  contradiction,  and  speedily  stand  self-convicted  of  palpable  falsehood. 
Not  only  are  our  organs  of  sensation  not  the  best  witnesses  to  which  we  can 
appeal  for  exact  information  of  the  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  us, 
but  they  are  the  most  fallible  guides  which  can  be  selected.  Not  only  do  thev 
fail  in  declaring  the  qualities  or  degrees  of  the  physical  principles  to  which 
they  are  by  nature  severally  adapted,  but  they  often  actually  inform  us  of  the 
presence  of  a  quality  which  is  absent,  and  of  the  absence  of  a  quality  which 
is  present. 

The  organs  of  sense  were  never,  in  fact,  designed  by  nature  as  instruments 
of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  had  they  been  so  constituted,  they  would  probably 
have  been  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  It  is  well  observed  by  Locke, 
that  an  eye  adapted  to  discover  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  atoms  which 
form  the  hand  of  a  clock,  might  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  mechanism,  in- 
capable of  informing  its  owner  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  same  hand.  It 
may  be  added,  that  a  pair  of  telescopic  eyes,  which  wodd  discover  the  mole- 
cules and  population  of  a  distant  planet,  would  ill  requite  the  spectator  for  the 
k>ss  of  that  ruder  power  of  vision  necessary  to  guide  his  steps  through  the  ci^ 
he  inhabits,  and  to  recognise  the  friends  which  surround  him.  The  compari- 
son of  instruments  adapted  for  the  use  of  commerce  and  domestic  economy, 
and  those  designed  for  domestic  purposes,  furnishes  a  not  less  appropriate 
illustration  of  the  same  fact.  The  highly  delicate  balance  used  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relative  weights  and  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  bodies,  wouJd,  by  reason  of  its  very  perfection  and  sensi- 
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bility,  be  utterly  useless  in  the  hands- of  the  merchant  or  the  housewife.    Each 
class  of  instruments  has,  however,  its  peculiar  uses ;  and  is  adapted  to  give 
indications  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  necessaiy  and  sufficient  for  j 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  ( 

The  term  heat  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  used  to  express  a  feeling  or  { 
sensation  which  is  produced  in  us  when  we  touch  a  hot  body.  We  say  thit 
the  heat  of  a  body  is  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  feeling  or  sensation  is  produced  in  us.  The  term  is  often,  boweTer, 
used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  It  is  here  applied  to  express  a  cer- 
tain state  of  body,  which  is  attended  with  certain  distinct  mecbanical  efiecti, 
many  of  which  are  capable  of  being  actually  measured,  and  one  of  which  oolf 
is  the  effect  produced  on  our  organs,  and  through  them,  on  tbe  mind,  to  which 
alone,  in  the  popular  sense,  the  term  heat  is  applied.  This  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  term  has  induced  some  philosophers  to  adopt  another  word,  caloric, 
to  express  the  physical  effect,  while  the  common  term,  heat,  has  been  retaioed 
to  express  the  sensation.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  thii 
term,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  confusion  arises  from  the  two  semei 
of  ^e  term  heat ;  and,  besides,  the  use  of  the  term  caloric  is  apt  to  lead  tk 
mind  to  the  assumption  of  an  hypothesis,  or  theory,  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat,  the  consequences  of  which  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  that  investigatua 
which  should  be  founded  on  the  results  of  experiment  alone. 

The  touch,  by  which  we  acquire  the  perception  of  heat,  like  the  eye,  ear, 
and  other  organs,  is  endowed  with  a  sensibility  confined  within  certain  limits; 
and  even  within  these  we  do  not  possess  any  exact  power  of  perceiving  or  | 
measuring  the  degree  of  the  quality  by  which  the  sense  is  affected.     If  we  \ 
take  two  heavy  bodies  in  the  hand,  we  shall  in  many  cases  be  able  to  dechie  | 
that  one  is  heavier  than  the  other ;  but  if  we  are  asked  whether  one  be  exacth 
twice  as  heavy,  or  thrice  as  heavy  as  the  other,  we  shall  be  utterly  nnaUe  to  j 
decide.     In  like  manner,  if  the  weights  be  nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unaUeio^ 
declare  whether  they  are  exactly  equal  or  not.     If  we  look  at  two  objects,  6iSt^ ! 
eiitly  illuminated,  we  shall  in  the  same  way  be  in  some  cases  able  to  decliR  | 
which  is  the  more  splendid ;  but  if  their  splendor  be  nearly  equal,  the  eye  i 
will  be  incapable  of  determining  whether  the  equality  of  illumination  be  exact) 
or  not.     It  is  the  same  with  heat.     If  two  bodies  be  very  different  in  tempen- 1 
ture,  the  touch  will  sometimes  inform  us  which  is  the  hotter ;  but  if  they  be 
nearly  equal,  we  shall  be  unable  to  decide  which  has  the  greater  or  wiad 
the  less  temperature. 

But  even  this  information,  rude  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  is  more  full  tka 
that  which  the  evidence  of  the  touch  frequently  furnishes. 

After  what  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise,  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  feeling  can  never  inform  us  of 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contains,  much  less  of  the  relative  qnantitiei 
contained  in  two  bodies.  In  the  first  place,  the  touch  can  never  be  affected  by 
heat  which  exists  in  the  latent  state.  Ice-cold  water,  and  ice  itself ^fiel  to  have 
the  same  temperature,  and  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  and  yet  it 
is  proved  that  ice-cold  water  contains  a  great  deal  more  heat  than  ice ;  ntj^ 
that  it  can  be  compelled  to  part  with  its  redundant  heat,  and  to  become  ice ;  tii 
that  this  redundant  heat,  when  so  dismissed,  may  be  made  to  boil  a  consideiap 
ble  quantity  of  water.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  latent  heat,  which  caa- 
not  be  felt  at  all,  that  the  touch  fails  to  inform  us  of  the  quantities  of  heat  in  a 
body.  It  has  been  shownHhat  different  bodies  are  raised  to  the  same  tempen- 
ture  by  very  different  quantities  of  heat.  If  water  and  merciury,  both  at  the 
temperature  of  32^,  be  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  be  both  equally  cold ;  and 
if  they  be  both  raised  to  100^  and  then  touched,  they  will  be  felt  to  beboA 
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equally  wann ;  and  the  inference  would  be,  that  equal  quantities  of  heat  must 

hare  been  in  the  meanwhile  communicated  to  them.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  it 

bas  been  proved  that,  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  com- 

DHinicated  to  the  water  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  quantity  which  has  been 

imparted  to  the  mercury.     In  fact,  to  cause  the  same  change  of  temperature, 

lod,  therefore,  the  same  feeling  of  heat,  in  different  bodies,  requires  very  difTer- 

m  quantities  of  heat  to  be  imparted  to  them.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 

sense  of  touch  totally  fails  in  the  discovery  of  the  quantities  of  heat  which 

fflttst  be  added  to  different  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  in  them  the  same  change 

of  temperature. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  thermometer  itself  is  here  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  touch,  and  that  this  scientific  measure  of  heat  likewise  fails  to  in- 
dicate the  quantity  of  that  principle  which  has  been  added  or  subtracted.  Set- 
ting aside,  however,  the  estimation  of  quantities  of  heat,  the  sense  of  touch  is 
not  less  fallacious  in  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  temperature  itself ;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  error  and  confusion  into  which  it  is  apt  to  lead,  when  unaided 
by  the  results  of  science,  are  very  conspicuous.  If  we  hold  the  hand  in  wa- 
ter which  has  a  temperature  of  about  90^,  after  the  agitation  of  the  liquid  has 
ceased  we  shall  become  wholly  insensible  of  its  presence,  and  will  be  uncon- 
scious that  the  hand»is  in  contact  with  any  body  whatever.  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Having  held  both 
hands  in  this  water,  let  us  now  remove  the  one  to  water  at  a  temperature  of  I 
200^,  and  the  other  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  32^.  After  holding  the 
hands  for  sometime  in  this  manner,  let  them  be  both  removed,  and  again  im- 
mersed in  the  water  at  90"^ ;  immediately  we  shall  become  sensible  of  warmth 
in  the  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other.  To  the  hand  which  had  been  immersed 
in  the  cold  water,  the  water  at  90^  will  feel  hot,  and  to  the  hand  which  had 
been  inunersed  in  the  water  at  200^,  thfe  water  at  90^  will  feel  cold.  If,  there- 
fore, the  touch  be  in  this  case  taken  as  the  evidence  of  temperature,  the  same 
water  will  be  judged  to  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

If,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  we  descend  into  a  cave,  we  become  sensible  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  cold  atmosphere ;  but  if,  in  the  rigor  of  a  frosty  win- 
ter, we  descend  into  the  same  cave,  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
warm  atmosphere.  Now  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  cave  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  will  show  exactly  the  same  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  the  air  of  the 
cave  maintains  the  same  temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  body,  how- 
ever, being  in  the  one  case  removed  from  a  warm  atmosphere  into  a  colder  one, 
and  in  the  other  case,  from  a  very  cold  atmosphere  into  one  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, becomes  in  the  latter  case  sensible  of  warmth,  and  in  the  former,  of  cold. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  sensation  of  heat  depends  as  much  on  the  state  of  our 
own  bodies,  as  that  of  the  external  bodies  which  excite  the  sensation  ;  the 
same  body  at  the  same  temperature  producing  different  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  according  to  the  previous  state  of  our  bodies  when  exposed  to  it. 

But  even  when  the  state  of  our  bodies  is  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of  i 
external  objects  the  same,  different  objects  will  feel  to  us  to  have  different  de- 
grees of  heat.     If  we  immerse  the  naked  body  in  a  bath  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  120°,  and,  after  remaining  for  some  time  immersed,  pass  into  a  room  \ 
in  which  the  air  and  every  object  is  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  we  shall 
experience,  in  passing  from  the  water  into  the  air,  a  sensation  of  coldness.    If  | 
we  touch  diffBrent  objects  in  the  room,  all  of  which  are  at  the  temperature  of 
\2(Pj  we  shall  nevertheless  acquire  very  different  perceptions  of  heat.    When 
the  naked  foot  rests  on  a  mat  or  carpet,  a  sense  of  gentle  warmth  is  felt ;  but 
if  it  be  removed  to  the  tiles  of  the  floor,  heat  is  felt  suflicient  to  produce  incon- 
venience.   If  the  hand  be  laid  on  a  marble  chimney-piece,  a  atioug  heat  ia 


likewise  felt,  and  a  still  greater  heat  on  any  metallic  object  in  the  room.  Walli 
and  woodwork  will  be  felt  warmer  than  the  matting,  or  the  clothes  which  lie  I 
put  on  the  person.  Now,  all  these  objects  are,  noTertbeless,  at  the  same  ten-  j 
perature.  From  this  chamber  let  us  suppose  that  we  pass  into  one  at  a  low  j 
temperature  ;  the  relative  heats  of  all  the  objects  will  now  be  found  to  be  re- ! 
versed — the  matting,  carpeting,  and  woollen  objects,  will  feel  the  most  wanD:  | 
the  woodwork  and  furniture  will  feel  colder ;  the  miurble  colder  still ;  and  metal- 
lic objects  the  coldest  of  all.  Nevertheless  here,  again,  all  the  objects  are  i 
exactly  at  the  same  temperature,  as  may  be  in  like  manner  ascertain^  by  the  | 
thermometer. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  an  apartment,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  objects  I 
which  are  in  it  all  have  the  same  temperature,  and  yet  to  the  touch  they  wiB  I 
feel  warm  or  cold  in  different  degrees :  the  metallic  objects  will  be  coldest; ) 
stone  and  marble  less  so ;  wood  still  less  so ;  and  carpeting  and  woollen  ob-  j 
jects  will  feel  warm.  ,  | 

When  we  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  cold  bath,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  j 

the  water  as  colder  than  the  air,  and  the  air  colder  than  the  clothes  which  m-  j 

round  us.     Now  all  these  objects  are,  in  fact,  at  the  same  temperatoie.   A ! 

I  thermometer,  surrounded  by  the  cloth  of  our  coat,  or  suspended  in  the  atao-  ( 

I  sphere,  or  immersed  in  the  sea,  will  stand  at  the  same  temperature.  j 

A  linen  shirt  when  first  put  on  will  feel  colder  than  a  cotton  one,  and  a  flaa- ) 
nel  shirt  will  actually  feel  warm  ;  yet  all  these  have  the  same  temperature. 

The  sheets  of  the  bed  feel  cold  and  blankets  warm ;  the  blankets  and  sheeti,  j 
however,  are  equally  warm.  A  still,  calm  atmosphere,  in  summer,  feels  wun;  ^ 
but  if  a  wind  arises  the  same  atmosphere  feels  cold.  Now  a  thermometer,  sos-  \ 
pended  under  shelter,  and  in  a  calm  place,  will  indicate  exactly  the  same  ten- ; 
perature  as  a  thermometer  on  which  the  wind  blows. 

These  circumstances  may  be  satisfactorily  explained,  when  it  is  considered :; 
that  the  human  body  maintains  itself  almost  invariably,  in  all  situations,  and  it  i 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  temperature  of  96^ ;  that  a  sensation  of  cold  ii  : 
produced  when  heat  is  withdrawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  faster  than  it  is  ] 
generated  in  the  animal  system  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  warmth  is  felt  whet  i 
either  the  natural  escape  of  the  heat  generated  is  intercepted,  or  when  souk  ;. 
object  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  which  has  a  higher  temperature  thaa ; 
that  of  the  body,  and  consequently  imparts  heat  to  it  The  transition  of  hetf  j 
from  the  body  to  any  object  when  that  object  has  a  lower  temperature,  or  frofi! 
the  object  to  the  body  when  it  has  a  higher  temperature,  depends,  in  a  ceitiii  j 
degree,  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  objects  severally,  and  the  transitkn  { 
will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  that  conducting  power.  An  object,  there- ) 
fore,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  if  it  has  a  lower  temperature  than  tin  ^ 
body,  carries  off  heat  quickly,  and  feels  cold ;  if  it  has  a  higher  tempentm 
than  the  body,  it  communicates  heat  quickly,  and  feels  hot. 

A  bad  conductor,  on  the  other  haiid,  carries  off  and  communicates  heat  nnj 
slowly,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  is  not  fek 
to  be  colder,  and,  though  at  a  higher  temperature,  not  felt  to  be  warm. 

Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  have  been  already  adduced  in  ik 
results  of  sensation,  compared  with  thermometric  indications,  may  be  easi^ 
understood  by  these  principles. 

When  we  pass  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  room  of  the  same  temperature,  the  air, 
though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  our  body,  communicates  heat  to  it  non 
slowly  than  the  water,  because,  being  a  more  rare  and  attenuated  substance,  t 
less  number  of  its  particles  are  in  actual  contact  with  the  body ;  and  also  such 
particles  as  are  in  contact  with  the  body  take  almost  the  same  temperature  as 
the  body,  and  adhere  to  it,  forming  a  sort  of  coating  or  shield,  by  which  tbe 
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body  is  defended  from  the  effects  of  the  hotter  part  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. A  carpet,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  fails  to  transmit  heat  to  the 
foot,  and  therefore,  though  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  body,  creates  no 
sensation  of  warmth.  The  tiles  and  marble,  being  better  conductors  of  heat, 
sad  at  a  bi^er  temperature  than  the  body,  transmit  heat  readily,  and  metallic 
otijects  still  more  so :  these,  therefore,  feel  hot.  On  passing  into  a  cold  room, 
the  Tery  contrary  effects  ensue.  Here  all  the  objects  have  a  temperature  be- 
low that  of  the  body ;  the  carpet  and  other  bad  conductors,  not  being  capable 
of  receiving  heat  when  touched,  produce  no  sensation  of  cold  ;  wood,  being  a 
better  conductor,  feels  cooler ;  marble,  being  a  better  conductor,  gives  a  still 
stronger  sensation  of  cold ;  and  metal,  the  best  of  all  conductors,  produces  that 
sensation  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

In  cold  temperatures,  the  particles  of  water  which  carry  off  the  heat  from 
the  body  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  air,  and  therefore  carry  the  heat 
off  more  rapidly ;  and,  besides,  they  are  constantly  changing  their  position ; 
the  particles  warmed  by  the  body  immediately  ascend  by  their  levity,  and  cold 
particles  come  into  contact  with  the  skin.  Thus  water,  although  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  good  conductor,  by  the  effect  of  its  currents. 

Sheets  feel  colder  than  the  blankets,  because  they  are  better  conductors  of 
heaty  and  carry  off  the  heat  more  rapidly  from  the  body ;  but  when,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  body  between  them«  they  acquire  the  same  temperature,  they 
will  then  feel  even  warmer  than  the  blanket  itself  Hence  it  may  be  under- 
stood why  flannel,  worn  next  the  skin,  forms  a  warm  clothing  in  cold  climates, 
and  a  cool  covering  in  hot  climates. 

To  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a 
fan  produces  a  sensation  of  coldness,  even  though  the  air  which  it  agitates  is 
not  in  any  degree  altered  in  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the 
air  which  surrounds  us  is  generally  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
body.  If  the  air  be  calm  and  still,  the  particles  which  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  skin  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  skin  itself,  and,  having  a  sort 
of  molecular  attraction,  they  adhere  to  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  particles 
of  air  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass  in  philosophical  experiments. 
Thos  sticking  to  the  skin,  they  form  a  sort  of  warm  covering  for  it,  and  speed- 
ily acquire  its  temperature.  The  fan,  however,  by  the  agitation  which  it  pro- 
duces, continually  expels  the  particles  thus  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  brings 
new  particles  into  that  situation.  Each  particle  of  air,  as  it  strikes  the  skin, 
takes  heat  from  it  by  contact,  and,  being  driven  off,  carries  that  heat  with  it, 
thos  producing  a  constant  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness. 

Now  from  this  reasoning  it  would  follow  that,  if  we  were  placed  in  a  room 
in  which  the  atmosphere  has  a  higher  temperature  than  96^,  the  use  of  a  fan 
would  have  exactly  opposite  effects,  and,  instead  of  cooling,  would  aggravate 
the  effects  of  heat ;  and  such  would,  in  fact,  take  place.  A  succession  of  hot 
particles  would,  therefore,  be  driven  against  the  skin,  while  the  particles  which 
would  be  cooled  by  the  skin  itself  would  be  constantly  removed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  some  of  the  preceding  reasonings,  that  glass  and  por- 
celain, though  among  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  generally  feel  cold.  This, 
however,  is  easily  explained.  When  the  surface  of  glass  is  first  touched,  in 
consequence  of  its  density  and  extreme  smoothness,  a  great  number  of  particles 
come  into  contact  yvith  the  skin ;  each  of  these  particles,  having  a  tendency  to 
an  equiUbrinm  of  temperature,  takes  heat  from  the  skin,  until  they  acquire  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  them.  When  the  sur- 
fiiee  of  the  glass,  or  perhaps  the  particles  to  some  very  small  depth  within  it, 
have  acquir^  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  then  the  glass  will  cease  to  feel 
cold,  because  its  bad-conducting  power  does  not  enable  it  to  attract  more  heat 


from  the  body.  In  fact,  the  glass  will  only  feel  cold  to  the  touch  for  a  short 
space  of  time  afler  it  is  first  touched.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  por- 
celain  and  other  bodies  which  are  bad  conductors,  and  yet  which  are  denaa 
and  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  metal,  when  touched,  will  contiiraa 
to  be  felt  cold  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  hand  will  be  incapable  of  wanih 
ing  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  glass. 

A  silver  or  metallic  teapot  is  never  constructed  with  a  handle  of  the  aaine 
metal,  while  a  porcelain  teapot  always  has  a  porcelain  handle.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  metal  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  handle  of  the  silver  or 
other  metallic  teapot  would  speedily  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  the  water 
which  the  vessel  contains,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  hand  lo  it 
without  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  wooden  or  ivory  has- 
die  on  a  metal  teapot.  These  substances  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  the 
handle  will  be  slow  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  and  even  if  it  does 
take  it,  will  not  produce  the  same  sensation  of  heat  in  the  hand.  A  handle, 
apparently  silver,  is  sometimes  put  on  a  silver  teapot,  but,  if  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  covering  only  is  silver ;  and  that  at  the  points  where  the  han- 
dle joins  the  vessel,  there  is  a  small  interruption  between  tl^e  metallic  covering 
and  the  metal  of  the  teapot  itself,  which  space  is  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
communication  of  heat  to  the  silver  which  covers  the  handle.  In  a  porcelain 
teapot,  the  beat  is  slowly  transmitted  from  the  vessel  to  its  handle  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  transmitted,  the  handle,  being  a  bad  conductor,  may  be  touched  with- 
out inconvenience. 

A  kettle  which  has  a  metal  handle  cannot  be  touched,  when  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  without  a  covering  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  cloth, 
or  paper,  while  one  with  a  wooden  handle  may  be  touched  without  inconve^ 
nience. 

The  feats  sometimes  performed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks,  in  exposing 
their  bodies  to  fierce  temperatures,  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  principle 
here  laid  down.  When  a  man  goes  into  an  oven,  raised  to  a  very  high  temper^ 
ature,  he  takes  care  to  have  under  his  feet  a  thick  mat  of  straw,  wool,  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  upon  which  he  may  stand  with  impunity  at  the  pro- 
posted  temperature.  His  body  is  surrounded  with  air,  raised,  it  is  true,  to  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  extreme  tenuity  of  this  fluid  causes  all  that  portion  of  it 
in  contact  with  the  body,  at  any  given  time,  to  produce  but  a  slight  eflfect  in 
communicating  heat.  The  exhibitor  always  takes  care  to  be  out  of  contact 
with  any  good  conducting  substance  ;  and  when  he  exhibits  the  effect  produ- 
ced by  the  oven  in  which  he  is  enclosed,  upon  other  objects,  he  takes  equal 
care  to  place  them  in  a  condition  very  diflferent  from  that  in  which  he,  himself, 
in  placed ;  he  exposes  them  to  the  eflfect  of  metal  or  other  good  conductors. 
Meat  has  been  exhibited,  dressed  in  the  apartment  with  the  exhibitor ;  a  metal 
surface  is,  in  such  a  case  provided,  and  probably  heated  to  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  exhibitor. 

But  although  the  sense  of  touch  be,  perhaps,  the  most  exposed  to  have  its 
impressions  misinterpreted,  it  is  not  the  only  sense  which  affords  examples  of 
striking  popular  fallacies.  Abundance  of  these  are  oflfered  in  the  case  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  rising 
and  setting.  The  apparently  large  orb  which  they  present  to  the  senses  is  an 
object  of  familiar  notice.  Is  not  every  one  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  when  it  rises,  glowing  with  a  redness  ac- 
quired from  the  depth  of  air  through  which  its  rays  then  pass,  is  much  greater 
than  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  same  object  at  noonday  ?  and  is  not  the 
same  impression  admitted  with  respect  to  the  rising  or  setting  full  moon,  com^ 
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pired  with  the  same  object  seen  on  the  meridian  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  prore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these  impressions  are  fallacious.  Let 
any  one  adopt  any  convenient  method  which  may  occur  to  him,  to  measure  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon,  and  again  in  the  meridian,  and 
be  will  find  them  the  same.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  extending  two 
threads  of  fine  silk  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  placing  them  in  such 
a  position,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  that  when  presented  to  the  sun 
or  moon,  in  the  horizon,  they  will,  exactly,  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limb,  so 
that  their  apparent  distance  astmder  will  be  equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  lunar  or  solar  disk. 

If  this  arrangement  be  preserved,  and  the  sun  or  moon  be  viewed  in  the 
same  manner  when  at,  or  near,  the  meridian,  it  will  be  found  that  the  threads 
will  equally  touch  its  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  that  their  interval  will  still 
measure  its  apparent  diameter. 

In  fact,  all  astronomical  telescopes  are  provided  with  an  apparatus  by 
which  observations  of  this  kind  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
&cility.  There  is  a  system  of  parallel  fibres  or  wires  extended  across  the  field 
of  view,  which  are  removed  toward  or  from  esch  other  by  an  adjusting  screw. 
The  magnitudes  of  the  disks  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets,  can  be  ascertained 
by  moving  two  of  these  wires  until  one  of  them  shall  touch  the  upper,  and  the 
other  the  lower  limb  of  the  disk.  By  means  of  such  an  instrument,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  horizon,  and  in  the  meridian,  may  be  meas- 
ured, and  it  is  found  not  to  be  sensibly  different. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  illusion,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  not  greater  at  rising  or  setting  than 
io  the  meridian.  Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  an  impression  so  uni- 
Tersally  entenained  ?  In  fact,  the  moon  is  4,000  miles  further  from  us  when  it 
lets  or  rises,  than  when  it  south's,  or  passes  the  meridian,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
dierefore,  its  apparent  diameter,  instead  of  appearing  larger,  ought  to  appear 
about  a  sixtieth  part  less. 

This  illusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  as  the 
IDOOQ  is  less  brilliant  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  we  open  the  pupil  of 
die  eye  wider  on  looking  at  it  when  in  the  horizon,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
tee  it  larger.  But  this  reasoning  is,  obviously,  invalid,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
from  the  principles  of  optics,  that  the  image  produced  in  the  eye  has  the  same 
magnitude  to  whatever  extent  the  pupil  may  be  diluted  or  contracted. 

The  explanation  of  this  singular  effect,  in  which  all  astronomers  appear  to 
concur,  refers  it  to  mental,  and  not  optical  causes  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
an  optical  illusion.  The  organ  of  vision  does  not,  itself,  present  to  us  a  larger 
moon  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith,  as  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  mi- 
trometric  wires.  The  error  is,  then,  one  of  the  mind  and  not  one  of  the  sen- 
ses. The  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  any  visible  ob- 
ject, depends  on  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitude  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  eye,  with  the  distance  at  which  we  imagine  it  to  be.  Thus  if 
there  be  two  objects,  buildings,  for  example,  which  have  to  the  eye  the  same 
apparent  height,  but  which  we  know  or  believe  to  be  at  different  distances  from 
us,  we  instinctively,  and  without  any  operation  of  the  judgment,  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  conceive  that  which  is  more  distant  to  be  the  largest ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  two  objects,  which  are  at  different  distances,  appear  to  the  eye 
to  be  of  different  heights,  the  more  remote  being  less  than  the  nearer,  we  judge 
them,  nevertheless,  to  be  equal  in  size,  ascribing,  by  an  unconscious  action  of 
the  mind,  the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  to  their  difference  of  dis- 
tance. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  sun  or  moon,  we  are  U>  coiia\d«t 
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that  when  either  of  these  objects  are  in  the  horizon,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  J 
space  between  the  eye  and  them  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  objects  with  the  w 
magnitudes  and  relative  positions  of  whieh  we  are  familiar.  We  are,  there-  ^ 
fore,  enabled^to  make  some  estimate  of  a  portion  of  the  space  that  intenresM 
between  the  eye  and  the  object.  But  when  the  object  is  in  a  more  elevated 
]>osition  in  the  firmament,  no  part  of  the  intervening  distance  is  thus  spaced 
out,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  object  nearer  to  the  eye.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  first  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by  a  view  of  the. 
firmament  is  that  of  a  flat,  spherical  vault,  resting  upon  the  circle  of  the  hori* 
zon,  the  higher  parts  being  much  nearer  to  us  than  its  horizontal  boundaries. 
This  universal  impression  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  observer. 
Yet  that  it  is  a  mental  and  not  an  optical  deception,  is  proved  by  showing  that 
the  visual  magnitudes  when  measured  are  the  same  for  every  object  at  dl  al- 
titudes. 

Conceding  this,  then,  it  will  be  asked  how  it  explains  the  universal  impres- 
sion of  the  enormously  large  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  when  rising  or  setting, 
the  answer  is,  that  when  in  or  near  the  horizon  the  mind  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  distance  of  these  objects  is  much  greater  than  when  in  the 
meridian,  and  that  their  apparent  magnitude  being  the  same,  the  real  magni- 
tude is  judged  to  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is  supposed 
to  be  greater.  Thus,  if  we  are  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  sun  seen  in 
the  horizon  is  twice  as  distant  as  the  sun  seen  in  the  meridian,  we  shall  infer 
its  diameter  to  be  twice  as  great,  since  it  appears  the  same ;  and  if  its  diame- 
ter is  twice  as  great,  its  apparent  superficial  magnitude  will  be  four  times  as 
great. 

The  operations  of  the  judgment  in  such  cases  are  so  rapid,  and  the  effect 
of  habit  is  such,  that  we  are  altogether  unconscious  of  them.  A  thousand  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  bodily  actions  and  motions  performed  by  the  dictates 
of  the  will,  of  which  we  retain  no  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  in  the  case  we 
have  just  explained,  for  minds  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  to  saU 
isfy  themselves  of  the  validity  of  the  explanations  we  have  given.  Yet,  if  h 
be  remembered  that  it  is  capable  of  unequivocal  proof  that  the  illusion  is  not 
optical,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  in  the  horiztm 
and  the  meridian  are  not  different,  it  will  easily  follow  that  the  error  must  be 
mental,  and  the  only  explanation  which  has  ever  been  given  of  it  is  that  which 
we  have  here  offered. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  ri- 
sing and  setting,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  oval  form  which 
they  present,  the  vertical  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  horizontal  diameter. 
This  is  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  optical  illusion ;  it  is  an  effect  produced 
by  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  deflect  the  rays  of  light  which  are  transmit^ 
ted  through  it.  By  this  principle  of  refraction,  all  objects  appear  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  that  which  they  really  have ;  and  this  error  of  position  increases 
as  they  approach  the  horizon.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  is  less  elevated  than  the  lower  limb,  and,  consequently,  the 
two  limbs  are  brought  nearer  together  than  they  would  be  if  equally  affected 
by  refraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters 
being  equally  affected,  its  length  is  not  altered.  Since,  therefore,  the  vertical 
diameter  is  shortened,  and  the  horizontal  diameter  unaltered,  the  figure  becomes' 
an  oval.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the  case  with  the  sun  and  moon  in  all  parts 
of  the  heavens  except  in  the  zenith ;  but  the  effect  is  so  slight  that,  except  st 
low  altitudes,  it  is  not  perceptible. 

The  cause  of  the  red  color  which  the  sun  and  moon  have  when  near  the 
horizon  is,  that  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  passes,  being  generally 
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ebiged  more  or  leas  with  cloudy  matter ;  the  bluish  tints  are  absorbed,  and 
Ihe  imdominance  of  the  red  light  transmitted. 

There  is  perhaps  no  sense  which  more  requires  the  vigilant  exercise  of  the 
udentanding  to  rectify  its  impressions,  than  that  of  sight.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  of  vision  itself  is  liable  to  frequent  and  rapid  change,  and  the 
)  objects  at  different  times  produce  upon  it  extremely  different  impres- 
laoos.  A  situation  in  which,  in  one  condition  of  the  eye,  we  shall  appear  to 
be  ID  absolute  darkness,  will  present  to  us,  in  another  state  of  the  organ,  suffi- 
ami  light  to  render  visible  the  objects  around  us.  If  we  are  suddenly  de- 
prired  of  the  illumination  of  any  strong  artificial  light,  we  appear  to  be  for  the 
■oment  in  absolute  darkness  ;  but  when  the  organ  of  vision  has  had  time  to 
noover  itself,  we  often  find  that  there  is  sufficient  light  to  guide  us. 

"  Tbu  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 
The  traTdier  at  firat  goei  out, 
He  feels  awhile  beniffhted, 
Aad  liagen  oa  in  roar  and  donbL 

'*Bat  looii.  the  prospect  elearing, 
In  ckradleM  itanigfat  on  he  treads, 
Aad  finds  no  lamn  so  cheering 
As  that  light  wnich  heaven  sheds.'* 

Thomas  Moori. 

The  mechanism  which  the  all-wise  Artisan  that  made  the  eye  has  contrived 
to  meet  these  contingencies  is  marked  by  the  same  perfection  that  prevails 
dnMigh  all  his  works.  The  opening  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  pupil, 
ftrough  which  light  is  admitted  to  produce  vision,  is  surrounded  by  an  elastic 
rag,  called  the  iris,  which  is  capable  of  being  contracted  or  enlarged  by  the 
iciion  of  certain  muscles  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  the  magnitude  of 
lUs  opening  that  determines  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  If, 
dM,  we  are  in  a  room  illuminated  with  a  strong  lamp,  the  muscles  which 
gorem  the  opening  of  the  pupil  contract  its  dimensions  until  so  much  light  only 
ii  admitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  healthful  condition  of  the  eye.  If  the 
hop  be  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  room  be  left  dependant  only  on  the 
Eght  admitted  by  the  windows,  from  the  nocturnal  firmament,  we  shall  at  first 
ippear  to  be  in  profound  darkness,  but  immediately  the  pupil  will  begin  to  ex- 
pud,  and  will  presently  become  so  enlarged  that  enough  of  light  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  eye  to  render  the  objects  around  us  faintly  visible. 

If  in  this  condition  of  the  organ  the  lamp  again  be  suddenly  brought  into  the 
mom,  the  eye  will  be  pained  by  its  light,  and  the  eyelid  will  immediately  drop 
b  give  it  relief ;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  which  has  taken  place  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  faint  light  to  which  it  was  previously  exposed,  will  admit 
10  great  a  quantity  of  the  strong  light  of  the  lamp  as  to  hurt  the  retina,  and  the 
eomractioxi  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  efiected  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  protect  the 
«pn  from  this  injury.  But  the  beneficent  Maker  of  the  eye  has  provided  for 
ids  purpose  the  eyelid,  which  is  capable  of  closing  instantaneously,  and  which 
pres  the  pupil  time  to  contract,  and  to  accommodate  its  dimensions  to  the 

iw  condition  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  perception  we  receive  of  the  color  of  an  object  depends  oden  as  much 

I  the  condition  of  the  eye  when  the  object  is  seen  as  upon  the  object  itself. 
By  the  action  of  lights  of  diflferent  colors,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  may  be 
10  modified  that  the  same  object  will  appear  at  different  times  to  have  different 
cobra,  and  unreal  objects  will  of\en  be  perceived.  These  are  called  spectra. 
If  we  place  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  red  wafer,  and,  illuminating  it  strongly, 
direct  the  eye  steadily  to  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  look  at  the  paper  cYoae 
heude  it,  we  siudl  there  see  a  blue  wafer  of  the  same  size.     This  ob'^ect  \a  axL 
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optical  spectram.  The  cause  of  its  appearance  is  easily  explained.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strong  red  light  proceeding  from  the  wafer,  the  retina  is  rendered  lor 
the  moment  insensible  to  the  operation  of  a  more  feeble  red  lighl  upon  it,  lor 
the  same  reason  as  the  ear  would  be  insensible  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock  inmie* 
diately  after  being  affected  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Accordingly,  when  the 
eye,  after  viewing  the  red  wafer,  looks  at  a  white  piper  beside  it,  the  action  of 
that  portion  of  3ie  compound  white  lieht  reflected  from  the  paper  which  ii 
red  fails  to  produce  any  perception,  and  the  remaining  constituents  are  not  per- 
ceived, which  accordingly  present  a  bluish  tint.  To  comprehend  this,  and 
other  similar  illusions,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remember  that  white  light  ia  % 
compound  of  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  and  that  if  we  deprive  it  of  any  one  e( 
these  elements  it  will  assume  the  tint  produced  by  the  others.  Thna^  if  tha. 
eye  be  insensible  to  red  light,  all  white  objects  will  appear  to  it  with  a  tint 
composed  of  yellow  and  blue.  If  it  be  insensible  to  blue  light,  then  white  ob- 
jects will  appear  orange. 

The  eye  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  either  from  disease,  or  from  original  inn 
perfection  of  structure,  either  imperfectly  sensible  or  altogether  insensible  to 
lights  of  particular  colors.  To  such  eyes  all  objects  will  appear  to  have  eol* 
ors  different  from  those  which  they  present  to  organs  of  vision  in  the  usual 
healthy  state.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  condition  of  a  jaundiced  eye. 
Such  an  organ  is  more  or  less  insensible  to  the  blue  and  red  lights,  but  higUy 
sensitive  to  the  yellow.  White  objects  to  such  an  eye  will  appear  yellow,  and 
all  other  objects  will  ap(>ear  in  tints  different  from  their  proper  colors,  and  par-. 
taking  more  or  less  the  yellow  hue. 

Instances  have  more  than  once  occurred,  and  are  recorded  in  the  works  on 
optics,  of  individuals  thus  incapable,  from  original  defects  of  vision,  of  perceive 
ing  particular  colors.  The  late  Doctor  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  was  a  conspio- 
uous  example  of  this. 

But,  as  we  have  above  stated,  even  a  healthy  and  perfect  eye  wiU  be  ren- 
dered temporarily  insensible  to  the  impression  of  particular  colors  by  being 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  strong  action  of  colored  lights.  Optical  illi»- 
sions  are  produced  in  this  way  in  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  When  luminooa 
balls,  some  red  and  some  white,  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  the  white  appear 
blue  beside  the  red,  and  are  generally  imagined  to  be  really  blue.  The  effect, 
however,  is  a  visual  illusion,  ascribable  to  the  cause  just  explained. 

In  the  sky  toward  sunset,  when  reddish  clouds  are  arranged  with  openinga 
between  them,  the  sky  at  such  openings  appears  green,  although  it  be  really 
blue. 

In  astronomical  observations  on  the  stars  there  is  a  curious  case,  in  which 
it  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  ap(>earance  is  real  or  illusive.  Many  of 
the  stars,  which  to  the  eye  appear  individual  objects,  prove  to  be  double  when 
examined  with  powerful  telescopes.  The  two  stars,  thus  composing  a  double 
star,  are  frequently  of  different  colors,  and  it  is  found  that  when  one  is  red  tha 
other  is  of  a  bluish  tint.  Now  we  know  that  it  would  appear  of  this  tint,  even 
though  it  were  a  white  object,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  red  atar* 
Whether,  in  these  cases  of  double  stars,  the  blue  one  would  be  really  blue,  or 
is  rendered  so  by  the  optical  effect  adverted  to,  has  not  been  decided,  it  being 
impossible  to  view  it  except  in  juxtaposition  with  its  red  companion. 

If  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  eyelids  then  be 
closed,  a  blue  spectrum  of  the  sun  will  be  seen,  and  will  continue  to  be  visible 
until  the  retina  recover  its  state  of  repose. 

If  we  write  a  page  or  two  with  red  ink,  and  then  commence  to  write  with 

black  ink,  the  writing  will  appear  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  will  continue  to  ap- 

^  pear  so  until  the  Tetiaa  loses  the  impreaaion  made  by  xlbkft  i«4  yqJl  \v^u.  it,     la 
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howoTer,  horn  the  black  to  the  red,  do  illusion  is  produced,  the  black  not 
d  the  retina  so  as  to  excite  it. 

ill  hoUen  be  made  in  a  red  curtain,  so  as  to  admit  the  ra3rs  of  the  sun 
them,  the  light  which  will  be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  will 
enenl  redness  produced  by  the  semi-transparency  of  the  curtain,  with 
a  spots  produceid  by  the  light  passing  through  Uie  holes ;  but  these 
iota  will  appear  to  the  eyes  blue. 

I  appear,  from  these  obsenrations,  that  effects  are  produced  by  the  jnxca* 
of  colors  in  objects  of  art  independent  of  the  separate  properties  of  the 
bemaelves.  Two  colors,  when  seen  in  juxtaposition,  do  each  of  them 
o  the  eye  different  from  what  either  would  appear  to  be  if  seen  separate* 
the  other. 

senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  and  even  of  feeling  or  touch,  are  liable  to 
able  causes  of  deception.     If  the  organ  at  the  time  it  receives  an  im« 
be  in  any  unusual  condition,  or  eren  out  of  its  usual  position,  the  in- 
of  the  impression  will  be  fallacious. 

9  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  being  crossed,  be  placed  upon  a  table, 
arble  or  a  pea  is  rolled  between  them,  the  impression  will  be,  if  the 
t  closed,  that  two  marbles  or  two  peas  are  touched, 
t  noee  be  pinched,  and  cinnamon  be  tasted,  it  will  taste  like  a  common 
deal.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Many  substances  lose  their 
ben  the  nostrils  are  stopped.  Nurses,  therefore,  upon  right  and  scien- 
iciples  stop  the  noses  of  children  when  they  give  them  doses  of  disa- 
medicine. 

ags  having  different  or  opposite  flavors  be  tasted  alternately,  in  such 
ccession  as  not  to  allow  the  nerves  of  tasting  to  recover  their  state  of 
Lhe  power  of  distinguishing  flavor  will  be  lost  for  the  moment,  and  the 
:e8,  however  different,  will  be  undistinguishable  from  one  another, 
the  eyes  be  blindfolded,  and  buttermilk  and  claret  be  alternately  tasted, 
ton  tasting  them,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  process,  will  be  unable 
guish  one  from  the  other. 

8,  like  colors,  in  order  to  produce  agreeable  effects,  should  succeed 
ler  in  a  certain  order.  Eating,  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
ined  state  of  society,  is  regulated  by  principles,  and  nothing  can  shock 
ts  and  rules  of  epicureanism  more  than  the  violation  of  certain  rules 
iccession  and  combination  of  dishes.  It  is  maintained  that  perfection 
rt  of  cookery  and  the  observance  of  its  principles  at  table  is  the  surest 
a  nation's  attainment  and  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 
the  organs  of  sense,  that  whose  nervous  mechanism  appears  to  be  most 
eaden^  by  excessive  action  is  that  of  smelling.  The  most  delightful 
in  only  be  enjoyed  occasionally,  and  for  short  intervals.  The  scent 
Me,  or  the  still  more  delicate  odor  of  the  magnolia,  can  be  but  fleeting 
«,  and  are  destined  only  for  occasional  enjoyment.  He  who  lives  in 
lea  cannot  smell  the  rose,  and  the  woodcutter  in  the  southern  forests  is 
»le  to  the  odor  of  the  magnolia. 

mn  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  artificial  scents  soon  cease  to  be  conscious 
presence,  and  can  only  stimulate  their  jaded  organs  by  continually  chan- 
t  objects  of  their  enjoyment. 

>f  the  most  curious  and  most  incomprehensible  illusions  of  the  senses 
ngularly  erroneous  estimate  which  we  make  of  the  number  of  objects 
und  that  are  presented  to  us.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  presented 
impression  made  upon  the  eye  by  a  view  of  the  firmament  on  a  clear 
t  night.  The  number  of  visible  stars  are  always  immensely  ovei-^au- 
Altboagb  it  be  true  that  the  at&n  are,  strictly  speaking,  coun\\e«a  m 


number,  yet  the  number  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time,  m*  j 
aided  by  the  telescope,  is  not  great.  Any  one  can  satiBfy  himself  of  this 
by  examining  any  good  map  of  the  stars  ;  yet»  when  we  look  at  the  finnameBi 
on  a  clear  night,  these  objects  appear  to  be  inconceivably  nuoierous.  This 
illusion  is  dispelled  by  examining  the  heavens  through  the  moat  ordinarj  tel^ 
scope,  or  even  by  looking  through  a  long  tube,  which  will  limit  the  view  at  m 
one  moment  to  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament.  On  the  entire  sphere  of  ilie 
heavens  there  are  not  above  twenty  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  is  seldoa 
that  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  these  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  number  of 
'Stars  of  the  second  magnitude  does  not  exceed  fifly,  and  of  these  twentv  tie 
seldom  seen  at  any  one  time.  The  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  may  amouc 
to  about  two  hundred,  half  of  which  only  can  be  at  the  same  time  above  lise 
horizon.  The  smaller  stars  are  much  more  numerous,  but  they  are  discenable 
with  difficulty,  and  do  not  produce  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  multinde 
that  we  conceive. 

I  have  explained,  on  another  occasion,  that  the  membrane  of  the  eye,wlueb 
is  affected  by  light,  retains  the  impression  it  has  received  for  about  the  teitk 
of  a  second  after  the  cause  which  produced  the  impression  has  been  remorei  i 
When  a  lighted  stick  is  whirled  in  a  circle,  the  circle  will  appear  to  be  oie ' 
continuous  line  of  light,  because  the  eye  retains  the  impression  which  the  li|l:> 
produces  upon  it  at  any  point  in  the  circle  until  the  stick  returns  to  that  poii:. 
The  light  is,  therefore,  visible  at  the  same  time  at  every  point  of  the  circle. 

Ingenious  optical  toys  are  constructed,  the  effects  of  which  are  explicable  a! 
these  principles.     The  same  object  is  painted  on  the  several  divisions  of  ci^i 
cumference  of  a  circle  in  a  succession  of  different  attitudes,  luid  while  tbe  eje ) 
is  directed  to  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  through  an  opening  made  for  ^ 
purpose,  the  circle  is  made  to  revolve,  and  the  object  passes  before  the  eye ii 
a  succession  of  different  attitudes.     If  the  velocity  with  which  the  circle  ton 
be  such  that  the  eye  shall  retain  the  impression  of  the  object  in  one  astitsdt 
until  its  picture  in  another  attitude  comes  into  view,  it  will  have  all  the  effKtj 
of  a  muving  object.     Waltzing  figures  and  other  similar  devices  are  painted  a 
circular  cards  and  mounted,  so  as  to  give  these  effects. 

If  the  eye  is  supplied  with  no  external  means  of  knowing  the  distance  oft 
visible  object,  it  estimates  that  distance  by  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  if  tbfli 
be  any  means  of  causing  the  magnitude  of  the  same  objects  to  undergo  a  gnd- 
ual  change,  the  impression  on  the  spectator  is  as  if  the  object  advanced  to* 
receded  from  him.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  exhibitions  of  phantuai-i 
goria  are  made.  The  image  of  an  object  is  formed  on  some  surface  mt^tn^ 
to  receive  it,  the  apartment  being  elsewhere  in  complete  darkness,  so  thtfthi 
observer  has  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  image  is  formed.  Tbt  mtp 
lantern  has  a  power,  by  advancing  it  gradually  toward  the  surface,  to  diiniaii^ 
the  size  of  the  image  indefinitely,  and  by  drawing  it  from  the  surface  touf 
ment  it.  The  spectators,  therefore,  see  the  images  gradually  increase  and  fr 
minish,  and  imagine  it  gradually  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  them. 
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Thb  apprehension  of  danger  from  lightning,  and  the  solicitude  to  discover 
and  adopt  means  of  security  against  it,  are  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  eviJs  it  produces  rather  than  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  The  chan- 
ces which  any  individual  of  the  population  of  a  large  city  incurs  of  being  struck 
with  lightning  during  a  storm  are  infinitely  less  than  those  which  he  encoun- 
ters in  his  daily  walks  of  being  destroyed  by  the  casual  fall  of  the  buildings 
near  which  he  passes,  or  by  the  encounter  of  carriages  crossing  his  path,  or 
from  the  burning  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges,  or  from  a  £ousand  other 
causes  of  danger  to  which  he  exposes  himself  without  apprehension.  Still, 
even  those  who  possess  the  greatest  animal  courage  are  struck  with  awe,  and 
affected  more  or  less  by  fear,  when  exposed  to  the  war  of  the  elements  in  a 
violent  storm ;  and  there  are  none  who,  in  such  cases,  will  not  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  any  means  of  protection  which  they  believe  to  be  availing.  Au- 
gustus entertained  such  a  dread  of  lightning  that  in  storms  he  took  refuge  in 
caves,  thinking  that  lightning  never  penetrates  to  any  considerable  depth  in  the 
ground. 

Strong  fear,  operating  on  ignorance,  has  prompted,  in  times  past  and  present, 
a  multitude  of  absurd  and  unavailing  expedients,  among  which,  nevertheless, 
chance  seems  to  have  flung  some  in  which  analogies  to  the  results  of  modem 
science  are  apparent.  When  a  cloud  menaced  thunder,  the  Thracians  shot 
their  arrows  at  it.  The  arrows  being  metal,  were  conductors,  and,  being 
pointed,  had  the  virtue  of  attracting  lightning.  Pliny  states  that  the  Etruscans 
had  a  secret  method  by  which  they  could  draw  lightning  from  the  clouds^  and 
guide  it  at  their  pleasure.  Numa  possessed  the  method,  and  Tullus  Hostil- 
iDs,  committing  some  oversight  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  was  him-* 
•elf  struck.  For  Numa  substitute  Franklin,  and  for  Tullus,  Richmann,  and 
the  Roman  legend  is  converted  into  a  true  historical  record  of  the  last  centtuy. 

It  was  formerly  belieyed  that  persons  in  bed  were  never  stricken  by  light- 
■iag;  and  a  modem  meteorologiBt,  Mr,  Howard,  apparently  (avoTa  vi<^  %xi 


idea,  by  relating  two  cases  in  1828,  in  which  beds  were  completely  destroyed 
by  lightning,  while  the  persons  who  lay  in  them  were  uninjured.  Against 
this,  however,  many  contrary  instances  may  be  cited.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  Mr.  HearthUy  was  killed  in  his  bed,  by  lightning,  at  Harrowgaie, 
while  his  wife,  who  lay  beside  him,  escaped.  On  the  27th  of  September, 
18J9,  a  servant  was  killed  in  her  bed  at  ConfolenSj  in  France.  In  1837,  a 
house  was  struck  with  lightning  at  Kensington^  near  London,  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  killed  in  their  bed. 

The  Romans  believed  that  seaVs  skin  was  a  preservative  against  lightning ; 
and  tents  were  made  of  this  material  for  timid  persons  to  shelter  under  in 
storms.  Augustus  was  always  provided  with  a  seal's  skin  cloak.  However 
ineffectual  may  be  such  an  expedient,  experience  abundantly  proves  that  the 
material  of  the  dress  is  not  without  considerable  influence  on  the  course  which 
lightning  follows,  and  may,  therefore  augment  or  diminish  the  peril  of  the  wear- 
ers. When  lightning  struck  the  church  at  Chdleau-neuf-les-Moutiers,  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  of  the  three  priests  who  officiated  at  the  altar,  two  were 
struck  dead  and  the  third  was  uninjured.  The  vestments  of  the  last  were  of 
silk. 

There  are  some  well-attested  facts  which  indicate  a  relation  between  color 
and  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluid.  Three  cases  are  cited  in  which  hor- 
ses and  oxen  having  white  spots  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  had  all  the 
white  hair  burned  off,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hide  remained  unaltered. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  certain  species  of  trees  are  proof  against  lightning, 
and  never  struck  by  it.  Tiberius  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel, 
from  the  idea  that  lightning  never  struck  it.  Observations  made  in  districts 
where  extensive  forests  present  all  varieties  of  trees  to  the  chances  of  the 
storm,  afford  no  grounds  for  any  certain  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

When  assailed  by  a  storm  in  an  open  plain,  the  danger  is  greatly  augmented 
by  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  Experience  and  theory  combine  to  prove 
this.  The  position  of  greatest  safety  is  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  that  it 
shall  act  as  a  conductor,  diverting  the  lightning  from  the  place  assumed  for 
safety.     A  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  may  serve  for  this  purpose. 

Glass,  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
protective  virtue.  Thus  it  has  been  presumed  that  a  person  enclosed  in  a  cage 
of  glass  exposed  to  a  thunder-storm  would  be  in  absolute  safety.  This  is 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy  by  many  examples  of  lightning  striking  and  penetrating 
the  panes  of  windows  and  the  frames  of  conservatories. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  pieces  of  metal  of  any  kind,  cmr- 
ried  about  the  person,  augment  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning ;  and  this 
increase  of  peril  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  metallic  appen- 
dages. That  this  material  principle,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  electricity,  may  be  appreciated  as  fully  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
here  cite  some  of  the  numerous  recorded  examples  of  it. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1819,  lightning  struck  the  prison  of  Biberac,  in  Swabia, 
and,  passing  into  the  grand  hall,  struck  an  individual  prisoner  who  was  one  in 
a  group  of  twenty ;  the  nineteen  others  were  untouched.  This  individual  was 
a  brigand  chief,  who,  being  under  sentence,  was  chained  round  the  waist. 

When  Saussure  and  his  party  were  at  Breven,  in  1767,  the  metal  band  and 
gold  button  on  the  hat  of  M.  Jallabat  emitted  sparks, 

CoNSTANTiNi  relates,  that,  in  1749,  a  lady,  wearing  on  her  arm  a  gold  brace- 
let, raised  her  hand  to  shut  the  window  during  a  thunder-storm ;  the  bracelet 
suddenly  disappeared ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  remained.  The  lady  was 
slightly  wounded. 

Brjrdone  relates  thai  a  lady  o(  his  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Dou^as,  sitting  at  an 


open  window,  during  a  storm,  had  her  bonnet  completely  destroyed,  but  suffered 
no  injury  in  her  person.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  wire  of  the  form  of  tho 
bonnet  attracting  the  lightning. 

These,  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  sufficiently 
prove  that  safety  is  best  consulted  in  time  of  storm,  by  laying  aside  all  metal- 
lic appendages  of  the  person,  such  as  chains,  watches,  ear-rings,  hair  oma- 
menta.  &c.  The  source  of  the  greatest  danger  is  in  the  bars  or  plates  of  steel 
which  are  used  in  the  corsets  of  females,  and  which  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
all  ladies  who  do  not  desire  to  invite  the  approach  of  lightning. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  when  lightning  passes  along  a  line  of  con- 
ducting matter,  the  only  points  where  explosion  takes  place  and  damage  en- 
sues, are  at  the  parts  where  lightning  enters  and  leaves  the  conductor ;  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  all  interruption  of  continuity  in  any  part  of 
a  conductor  or  series  of  conductors  is  attended  with  explosion  and  correspond- 
ing damage.  Since,  then,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  afford  a  free  passage 
to  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  expected  by  analogy  that  when  lightning  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  chain  of  animals,  either  in  mutual  contact  or  connected  by 
conductors,  the  chief  if  not  the  only  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the  first  and 
last  individuals  of  the  series.  This  principle  is  accordingly  supported  by  the 
results  of  experience.     The  following  instances  will  illustrate  it : — 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1785,  a  stable  at  Rambouillei  was  struck  by  lightning. 
A  file  of  thirty-two  horses  received  the  fluid :  of  these,  the  first  was  laid  stifif 
dead,  and  the  last  was  severely  wounded.  The  intermediate  thirty  were  only 
thrown  down. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1808,  lightning  struck  a  schoolroom  in  Knonau,  in 
Switzerland.  Five  children  read  together  on  the  same  bench :  the  first  and 
last  were  struck  dead,  the  other  three  only  sustained  a  shock. 

At  FUtvigny  (CoU'cTOr)  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the 
first  two  and  the  last  two,  the  middle  horse  suffering  nothing.  At  a  village  in 
Franche-CofntSf  lightning  struck  a  chain  of  five  horses,  killing  the  first  and  last 
only.  At  PraviUe,  near  Chartres,  a  miller  walked  between  a  horse  and  a 
mule  loaded  with  grain :  lightning  struck  them,  killing  the  horse  and  mule. 
The  man  was  unhurt,  except  that  his  hat  was  burnt  and  bis  hair  singed. 

The  danger  from  lightning  during  storms  may  be  lessened  by  observing 
some  precautions  suggested  by  the  known  properties  of  the  electric  fluids. 
Chimneys  often  aflford  an  entrance  to  lightning,  the  soot  which  lines  them  be- 
ing a  conductor.  Keep,  therefore,  at  a  distance  from  them.  Avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  pieces  of  metal,  gilt  objects,  such  as  the  frames  of  glasses,  pic- 
tures, and  chandeliers.  Mirrors,  being  silvered  on  the  back,  augment  the 
danger.  Avoid  the  proximity  of  bell-wires.  The  middle  of  a  large  room  in 
which  no  chandelier  is  suspended  is  the  safest  position,  and  is  rendered  still 
more  so  by  sUnding  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  a  cake  of  resin  or  pitch,  or  sitting 
on  a  chair  suspended  by  silken  cords. 

The  danger  of  being  struck  with  lightning  is  augmented  by  being  placed  in 
a  crowd  o(  persons.  The  living  body  being  a  conductor  of  electricity,  a  con- 
nected mass  of  such  bodies  is  more  likely  to  be  stricken,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  large  mass  of  metal  is  more  liable  than  a  small  one. 

Besides  this,  the  vapor  which  arises  from  the  transpiration  of  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons, rising  through  the  air,  plays  the  part  of  a  conductor,  and  attracts  the  light- 
ning in  the  same  manner  as  a  metallic  rod,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  these 
reasons,  those  who  are  very  solicitous  for  their  personal  security,  should  not  re- 
main in  churches,  theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  assembly,  during  a  storm. 
\  The  same  causes  expose  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  or  horses  collected 
togethcfr  in  the  Bame  stable,  to  increased  danger.     Bams  and  grananea  aie  \W 
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ble  to  exhale  rapor  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  column  of  conducting 
matter  above  them,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  oflen  struck  by  lightning,  when 
not  provided  with  the  means  of  protection  afforded  by  Paratonnbrres. 

It  sometimes  hkppens  that  lightning  falling  among  a  crowd  selects  an  indi- 
vidual through  whose  body  it  passes  to  the  ground,  neglecting  the  rest,  and  this 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  this  occurred  from  the  influence 
of  a  mass  of  metal  concealed  behind  the  wall  against  which  the  person  who 
suffered  stood.  But  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  different  individuals  are  endowed  with  the  conducting  power  in  different 
degrees,  and,  therefore,  that  the  lightning  strikes  by  preference  the  best  con- 
ductor. The  results  of  experiments  with  artificial  electricity  corroborate  this, 
for  in  transmitting  the  electric  discharge  through  a  chain  of  persons,  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  one  individual  in  the  chain  stops  the  fluid.  From 
some  unknown  peculiarity  of  his  organization,  his  body  is  a  non-conductor.  If, 
then,  it  be  ascertained  that  in  some,  though  very  rare  instances,  individuals 
are  found  who  are  non-conductors^  analogy  leads  to  the  inference  that  different 
individuals  have  the  conducting  quality  in  different  degrees. 

The  fear  engendered  by  the  proximity  of  the  cloud  in  which  lightning  is 
elaborated,  is  founded,  not  on  any  distinct  and  explicable  principles,  but  on  a 
vague  impression  that  the  chances  of  damage  are  augmiented  as  we  approach 
the  cause  of  danger,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  If,  then,  the  risk  of  injury 
be  admitted  to  increase  as  the  distance  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  diminished,  it 
would  follow,  by  necessary  inference,  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable  to 
those  whose  temerity  or  misfortune  might  place  them  actually  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cloud.  Experience,  however,  does  not  justify  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, thunder-clouds  have  been  repeatedly  traversed  with  impunity.  In  August, 
1770,  the  abbe  Richard,  passed  through  a  thunder-cloud  on  the  small  mouhtain 
called  Bayer  J  between  Chalons  and  Tournus.  Before  he  entered  the  cloud  the 
thunder  rolled  as  it  is  wont  to  do.  When  he  was  enveloped  in  it,  he  heard  only 
single  claps  with  intervals  of  silence,  without  roll  or  reverberation.  Afler  he 
passed  above  the  cloud,  the  thunder  rolled  below  him  as  before,  and  the  lightning 
flashed. 

The  sister  of  M.  Afago  witnessed  similar  phenomena  between  the  village  of 
Estagel  and  Limoux ;  and  the  officers  of  engineers  engaged  in  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey  repeatedly  experienced  the  same  occurrences  on  the  Pyrenees. 

The  paratonnfrreSf  appended  to  buildings  and  ships,  consist  of  a  pointed  metal- 
lic rod,  attached  to,  and  projecting  upward  from  the  highest  point  of  the  structure 
placed  under  their  protection.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  other  metallic  rods,  or  with  a  metallic  chain,  which  is  continiied  to 
the  ground.  If  the  paratonnerre  be  applied  to  a  building,  the  series  of  rods 
being  attached  to  the  walls  and  carried  to  the  ground,  must  be  continued  to  such 
a  depth,  and  brought  to  such  a  position,  that  its  inferior  extremity  shall  either 
be  immersed  in  water,  or  in  soil  which  is  in  a  permanent  state  of  moisture. 
The  water,  or  moist  soil,  possessing  the  conducting  power,  receives  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  extremity  of  the  rod  without  explosion  ;  but  if  the  rod  termi- 
nated in  dry  earth  the  fluid  would  escape  from  the  extremity,  or  worse  still, 
from  some  other  part  of  the  series  of  rods,  with  an  explosion,  and  would  dam- 
age whatever  bodies  might  be  adjacent  to  it.  If  it  be  applied  to  a  ship,  the 
pointed  rod  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  main-top-mast,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  rod  is  connected  with  a  chain  which  is  carried  down  the  mast  and  rigging 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  finally  plunged  in  the  sea.  The  highest  point 
of  the  rod  being  liable  to  be  heated  by  lightning,  and  to  be  oxydated,  is  formed 
of  platinum,  or  gilt,  so  as  to  restrict  oxydation. 
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That  paratonnerres  exert  their  protective  power  only  when  lightning  strikes 
the  structure  over  which  they  preside,  is  an  error  easily  corrected,  by  immedi- 
ate experiment,  independently  of  the  refutation  it  might  receive  on  theoretical 
grounds.  Let  the  continuity  of  one  of  these  apparatuses  be  broken,  by  sepa- 
rating any  two  hars  of  the  series,  so  that  their  ends,  instead  of  being  in  imme- 
diate contact,  shall  be  distant  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  an  inch  from  each 
other.  When  stormy  clouds  pass  over  the  apparatus,  a  continual  stream  of  elec- 
trical light  will  be  visible  in  the  interval  between  the  separated  points  of  the 
bars.  If  their  distance  be  increased  to  an  inch,  sparks  will  be  observed  to 
pass  between  them,  in  rapid  and  continual  succession,  accompanied  by  deto- 
nations as  loud  as  l^e  report  of  a  pistol. 

Captain  Wynne,  who  commanded  a  Brilish  frigate,  lately  observed,  during  a 
storm,  at  a  point  where,  by  accident,  an  interruption  of  the  metallic  continuity 
of  his  paratonnerre  occurred,  an  almost  unintermitting  succession  of  sparks, 
which  continued  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole  interval  during  which  the 
thunder->clouds  were  over  the  vessel. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  paratonnerres  are  not  merely  instrumental  in  saving 
a  structure  when  lightning  actually  falls  upon  it,  but  they  also  possess  a  pre- 
ventive power,  and  gradually  and  silently  disarm  the  clouds  by  draining  the 
electric  fluid  from  them ;  and  this  process  commences  the  moment  the  clouds 
approach  a  position  vertically  over  the  paratonnerre. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  easy,  when  the  principles  which 
govern  the  movements  of  the  electric  fluids  are  understood.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  a  stormy  cloud  passes  over  a  paratonnerre,  and  comes  within  the 
range  of  its  influence,  the  electricity  of  the  cloud  decomposes  the  natural  elec- 
tricities of  the  rod,  attracting  that  of  the  contrary  name,  which  is  accordingly  ac- 
cumulated at  the  point,  and  repelling  that  of  the  same  name,  which  is  driven 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  water  with  which  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  paratonnerre  is  in  communication.  The  electricity  of  the  contrary  name, 
collected  at  the  point,  soon  acquires  so  great  a  tension  that  it  overcomes  the 
restraining  pressure  of  the  air,  and  escapes  in  a  jet,  which  may  oflen  be  seen 
in  the  dark,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  aigrette,  issuing  from  the  metallic  point. 
The  fluid  which  thus  escapes,  enters  into  combination^with  the  fluid  of  a  con- 
trary name,  with  which  the  cloud  is  charged,  and  neutralizes  it. 

On  land,  and  especially  in  cities,  numerous  objects  are  presented  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  which  have  this  tendency  to  neutralize  it,  and  marked  eflects, 
such  as  that  now  referred  to,  are  of  more  rare  occurrence  \  but  at  sea  such  ap- 
pearances are  common,  as  is  proved  by  the  familiarity  of  all  seamen  with  the 
fire  of  St.  Elmo,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Helen,  already  mentioned.  Experi- 
ence proves  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  more  elevated  a  paratonnerre  is,  the  more 
efficacious  it  will  be. 

This  is  easily  verified  by  immediate  experiment.  The  influence  of  a  para- 
tonnerre, or  what  is  the  same,  the  rate  at  which  it  neutralizes  the  electricity  of 
the  air,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  sparks  which  pass  in  a  given  time  through 
a  space  of  a  given  length — suppose,  for  example,  an  inch — by  which  its  me- 
tallic continuity  is  broken.  It  is  found,  that,  according  as  the  elevation  of  the 
point  of  the  rod  is  increased,  the  number  of  sparks  transmitted  undergoes  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  The  height  of  the  point  being  preserved,  the  number  of 
sparks  transmitted  in  a  given  time  is  diminished  by  bringing  other  pointed  con- 
ductors near  it,  and  still  more  so  if  these  conductors  are  more  elevated. 

The  increased  efficacy  obtained  by  augmenting  the  elevation  of  the  metallic 
point  of  a  paratonnerre,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experiments  which  the 
contemporaries  and  successors  of  Franklin  made  with  kites.  Romas,  having 
elevated  kites  by  means  of  cord  lapped  with  metallic  Wire,  like  the  base-strings 


of  a  harp  or  violin,  drew  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord  flashes  of  light- 
uing  from  three  to  four  yards  long,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  accompanied  by  a 
report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun.  It  was  remarked  on  several  occasions  that 
thunder  and  lightning  ceased  when  the  fire  was  thus  drawn  from  the  cord.  By 
the  same  expedient  thunder-clouds  were  drained  of  their  fire,  and  converted 
into  common  clouds,  by  Dr.  Lining,  of  Charleston,  and  M.  Charles. 

M.  Arago  proposes  this  expedient  for  averting  the  calamitous  eflects  of  hail* 
stones  which  are  so  great  a  scourge  to  the  agriculturist  in  several  parts  of 
France.  As  the  formation  of  hail  is  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  clouds,  if  the  electric  fluid  could  bo 
quietly  and  gradually  drawn  away,  hail  would  be  altogether  prevented.  Cap- 
tive balloons  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  kites,  since  they  could 
be  elevated  in  a  calm,  and  maintained  at  any  required  height.  By  such  means 
a  multitude  of  experimental  researches  in  electro-meteorology  could  be  prosecu- 
ted. The  atmosphere  could  be  sounded  and  the  clouds  themselves  searched^ 
and  their  electrical  contents  submitted  to  careful  and  deliberate  examination. 

The  contest  respecting  pointed  and  blunt  conductors,  which  was  maintained 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been  already  noticed.  Although  the 
electrical  laws,  which  have  since  then  been  so  fully  and  clearly  established, 
can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  that  question,  an  experiment  decisive  of  it  made  by 
Beccaria  may  be  mentioned  here.  This  philosopher  placed  on  the  roof  of 
San  Giovanni'di'Dio  at  Turin,  a  bar  of  iron,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
such  an  interruption  of  continuity  as  to  produce  sparks  when  electricity  passed 
along  it.  'the  metallic  point  at  the  top  was  moveable  on  a  joint,  and  con- 
nected with  a  silken  cord,  by  drawing  which  the  observer  could  at  pleasure 
convert  it  into  a  blunt  conductor,  or  restore  to  it  the  pointed  form.  In  a 
storm,  80  long  as  the  point  was  presented  upward,  a  stream  of  sparks  was 
seen  at  the  place  where  the  breach  of  continuity  was  provided,  but  the  moment 
it  was  converted  into  a  blunt  conductor,  the  sparks  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether (which  generally  happened),  or  passed  in  much  less  rapid  succession. 

An  ingenious  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  lightning  drawn  from  the  clouds 
by  paratonnerres,  has  been  made  by  M.  Arago.  He  states  that  in  an  ordinary 
storm  a  hundred  sparks  would  be  transmitted  through  a  small  break  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  conductor  of  which  the  combined  effect  would  be  suflicient  to 
kill  a  man,  and  these  would  pass  in  ten  seconds.  As  much  lightning  would 
therefore  pass  per  minute  as  would  destroy  six  men,  as  much  per  hour  as 
would  kill  three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  calculates  in  this  way  that  the 
paratonnerres  erected  by  Beccaria  op  the  palace  of  Valentino,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  pointed  parts  of  the  roof,  must  take  as  much  lightning  per 
hour  from  the  clouds  as  would  be  suflicient  to  destroy  three  thousand  men. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  pointed  conductors  neutralize,  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  following  circumstance :  The  British  frigate  Dryad,  provided 
with  a  paratonnerre  (constructed  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Mr. 
Snow  Harris,  by  fixing  to  the  mast  itself  narrow  plates  of  thin  copper),  was 
several  times  exposed  to  violent  tornadoes  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  elec- 
tric fluid  was  seen  on  every  part  of  these  copper  plates  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  around  them  a  sort  of  luminous  atmosphere,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  that  of  water  boiling  violently. 

In  the  practical  adaptation  of  paratonnerres,  the  determination  of  the  range 
of  their  protective  influence  is  a  problem  of  great  importance.  The  physical 
section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  consulted  by  the  minister 
of  war  on  this  point  in  1823,  adopted  the  estimate  of  M.  Charles,  and  assumed 
that  a  circle  of  double  the  height  of  the  rod  would  be  protected. 
//  tbJa  eatim&te  he  interpreted  with  geometrical  rigpr,  it  would  appear  that 
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the  space  over  which  a  pointed  metallic  rod  extends  its  protection,  is  a  cone,  of 
■fticA  ikn  vtrUx  is  the  point  of  the  rod,  of  which  the  rod  is  the  axis,  and  of  which 
Ik  section  made  by  any  hfmjstmtal  plane  is  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  four  times 
Us  distance  of  such  plane  from  the  point  of  the  rod, 

I  This  estimate,  which  is  evidently  empyrical,  and  of  which  the  experimental 
'  grooDds  are  not  stated,  requires  much  elucidation  before  it  can  receive  un- 
fBilified  assent.  Does  the  conductor  extend  no  protection  to  any  surrounding 
pints  at  the  level  of  its  own  points  ?  To  what  depth  below  the  point  does  the 
Hrfoce  of  the  cone  bounding  the  protected  space  extend  ?  or  what  is  the  posi- 
lioD  of  the  base  which  limits  the  protected  space  taken  in  the  vertical  direction 
downward?  Does  the  same  form  of  cone  limit  the  protected  space  for  all 
bMk  of  structures  ?  Is  the  angle  of  the  cone  affected  by  the  presence  of 
kge  masses  of  metal,  such  as  the  guns  in  a  battery,  or  the  machinery  used  in 
€eitain  large  factories,  or  the  armament  of  a  ship-of-war,  or  the  engines  of  a 
hne  steamship  ? 

Theory  affords  no  grounds  for  the  law  laid  down  by  M.  Charles,  and  obser- 
vition  is  not  wanting  to  show  its  fallacy. 

The  foremast  of  the  ship  Endymion  was  struck  by  lightning  at  Calcutta,  in 
March,  1842.  The  mainmast,  not  fif^y  feet  distant,  had  a  chain-conductor, 
vUch,  according  to  the  above  law,  would  protect  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and 
Itf  feet  diameter. 

The  bow  of  the  ship  Etna  was  struck  at  Corfu,  January,  1830,  although  the 
■ainmast  had  a  chain-conductor.  Other  cases  of  similar  character  have  oc- 
curred to  buildings  on  shore,  one  of  which  has  very  lecently  been  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy.  M.  Arago,  and  many  with  him,  were  un- 
willing to  admit  so  vague  a  law,  and  experience  confirms  their  decision.  To 
protect  an  extensive  building,  several  paratonnerres  would  be  necessary,  and 
the  less  the  height  of  each,  ibe  greater  should  be  their  number,  which,  as  well 
as  their  position,  must  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  no  part  must  be 
\  more  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  than  twice  its  height. 
J     Although  lightning  falls  generally  by  preference  on  the  highest  points,  of 

I  buildings,  it  does  not  always  do  so.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  with- 
out damaging  the  summit,  it  has  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  height.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  seen  distinctly  to  move  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  strike 
^  the  side  of  a  steeple.  Cases  are  also  cited  in  which  it  has  entered  by  the 
ground-floor,  where  it  has  struck  persons  and  caused  their  deaths,  doing  slight 
damage  to  the  first  floor,  and  none  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  house.  Such 
facts  suggest  the  utility  of  paratonnerres  with  points  presented  laterally  and 
obliquely. 

In  some  coimtries  the  superior  extremities  of  paratonnerres  are  formed  into 
a  group  of  points,  radiating  in  various  directions  like  a  star.  This  method  has 
been  suggested  by  the  supposed  advantages  of  horizontal  and  oblique  points. 
Ei^rience  has  not  yet  supplied  data  on  which  any  certain  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  efiiciency  of  this  expedient. 

The  rod  of  a  paratonnerre,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  conduct  the  electric 
infinence  to  or  from  the  earth,  should  be  of  such  thickness  that  it  may  not  be 
fused  by  the  most  powerful  current  of  electricity  which  is  likely  to  pass  through 
it*  Experience  indicates  that  this  purpose  will  be  sufiiciently  attained  if  it  be 
a  square  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  side,  or  a  circle  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. Toward  Uie  base,  an  increased  thickness  is  sometimes  given  to  it, 
with  a  view  to  its  stability.  Paratonnerres  are  sometimes  painted  to  protect 
ihem  from  rust,  and  lampblack  is  selected  as  the  material  of  the  paint,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  conducting  power. 

it  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  paialonnQit^a 


ought  to  be  immersed  in  water  or  in  wet  soil.  If  is  neceasarjr  to  add,  Atft  iC 
it  be  in  water,  an  artificial  cistern  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  as  it  u  m  geaanl 
stanch,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by  non-conductors  of  electriciqr.  Eiaah. 
pies  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  termination  to  the  conductor  are  not  waad^ 
The  cathedral  of  Milan  was  struck  by  lightomg  on  the  9th  of  Jme,  1819,  aad' 
the  lighthouse  at  Genoa,  on  the  4th  January,  1827,  and  in  both  cases  diiinigi 
was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  paratonnerres.  On  examinatkm,  it  ptowid 
that  the  inferior  extremities  of  these  apparatus  were  iounersad  in  aitificU 
cistems. 

To  increase  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  conductor  with  the  ground  il  Im 
been  proposed  to  make  it  diverge  into  several  points  at  its  lower  end,  or  to  flii* 
ten  it  into  a  thin  broad  plate.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  immerse  it  in  a  bad 
of  charcoal,  previously  raised  to  a  red-heat,  this  being  a  good  condndor  af 
electricity. 

When  several  paratonnerres  are  erected  on  the  same  building,  each  ahoall 
communicate  with  the  ground  by  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route,  the  fluid 
by  such  means  passing  more  freely  through  them.  Their  efficiency  will  ba 
still  more  augmented  if  they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  all  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  roof. 

Flexible  metallic  wires  combined  together  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  rope,  nA 
as  are  sometimes  used  for  suspension  bridges,  have  been  proposed  aa  anbitt 
tutes  for  rigid  bars  in  paratonnerres  as  being  more  capable  of  adapting  then* 
selves  to  the  inequalities  of  buildings,  and  less  liable  to  lose  their  metallie 
continuity  by  the  efiecta  of  rust. 

When  iron  beams  or  cramps  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  thsj 
are  sometimes  carefully  separated  from  the  paratonnerres  by  non-conductoii, 
such  as  resin  or  pitch.  If  the  paratonnerres  be  properly  constructed,  this  prs- 
caution  is  unnecessary.  The  lightning  will  go  to  the  earth  in  preference  to 
any  lesser  mass  of  conducting  matter. 

In  the  adaptation  of  paratonnerres  to  powder-magazines,  danger  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  electric  sparks,  which  issue  at  parts  of  the  conductor  where  mi- 
nute and  imperceptible  breaches  of  continuity  may  take  place.  The  sparki, 
catching  the  powder  which  may  be  accidentally  scattered  on  the  projecting  i 
parts  of  the  building,  or  lodged  in  crevices  by  the  wind,  may  produce  fatal  ef- 
fects. For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  paratonnerres  for  such 
structures  should  not  be  erected  on  the  building,  but  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  ground  near  it.  In  that  case,  the  practical  principle  already  explained, 
by  which  the  range  of  the  protective  influence  of  the  conductor  is  limited,  must 
be  attended  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  paratonnerres  be  placed  round  the 
building  to  defend  every  part  of  it. 

With  the  view  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  paratonnerres,  independently  of  all 
reasoning  based  on  theory,  M.  Arago  has  collected  a  number  of  facts,  which 
are  too  interesting,  and  have  too  strong  a  bearing,  to  be  passed  without  some 
notice  here.     We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  stood  from  the  time  of  Solomon  till  the  year  70  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  period  of  above  1000  years.  It  was  completely  exposed 
to  the  violent  storms  incidental  to  Palestine.  //  was  never  struck  by  lightnimg. 
Neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  mentions  any  such  fact,  which,  if  it  had  occur- 
red, must  have  strongly  excited  attention,  and  certainly  been  recorded.  Be- 
sides, it  was  covered  wiih  wood  both  within  and  without,  and  must  have  been 
set  fire  to  if  it  had  been  struck.  Michaelis  rightly  infers  that,  in  the  course  of 
ten  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  continual  thunder-storms,  and  ages  before  the  in- 
vention of  paratonnerres,  this  building  was  never  struck  by  lightning.  The  cause 
is  easily  explained.     By  a  circumstance  apparently  fortuitous,  the  temple  was 
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prorided  with  paTalonnerres  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Franklin!  The 
ftof  of  the  building  was  formed  of  cedar,  covered  with  thick  gilding,  and  from 
end  to  end  was  adorned  by  a  row  of  long  lances  of  iron  or  steel,  pointed  and 
gih.  According  to  Josephus,  the  architect  intended  these  numerous  points 
to  prevent  birds  from  defiling  the  roof.  The  several  fronts  of  the  building 
were  constructed  throughout  Uieir  whole  extent  of  wood  thickly  gilt.  Finally, 
aider  the  porch  were  cisterns,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  roof  were  dis- 
charged through  metallic  pipes  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  appears,  there- 
fare,  that  the  roof  was  protected  by  a  vast  number  of  pointed  metallic  rods 
communicating  with  a  superabundance  of  metallic  conductors,  which  were  con- 
tmaed  to  cisterns  of  water  below,  so  that  the  most  carefully-constructed  para- 
tonnerres  of  the  present  day  could  not  confer  greater  security. 

The  church  of  the  chateau  of  Count  Orsini,  in  Carinthia,  standing  on  an  em- 
inence, was  so  often  struck  by  lightning,  and  so  many  fatalities  occurred  in 
eoRsequence,  that,  at  length,  the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  discontinued 
there  in  summer.     In  the  course  of  the  year  1730  the  steeple  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.    After  it  was  reconstructed,  it  continued  to  be  struck  four 
or  ire  times  a  year.    In  1778  it  was  entirely  demolished,  and  being  immedi- 
f  I  ately  rebuilt,  it  was  now  supplied  with  a  paratonnerre.     From  that  time  the 
-/  I  bnilding  was  free  from  damage  by  lightning.     In  five  years  it  was  struck  but 
I    ODce,  and  then  the  fluid  was  conducted  to  £e  earth  by  the  paratonnerre,  with- 
'    out  injury  to  the  church. 

In  1750  and  1763  the  Dutch  churoh  at  New- York  was  struck  by  lightning, 
ind  sustained  great  injury.  It  was  after  that  provided  with  a  paratonnerre, 
and,  being  again  struck  in  1765,  sustained  no  injury. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Charleston,  used  to  be  struck  and  damaged 
once  at  least  in  two  or  three  years.  It  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre,  after 
.  which  it  sustained  no  damage. 
I  Before  the  time  of  Beccaria,  the  palace  of  Valentino,  at  Turin,  was  con- 
>  fttantly  struck  by  lightning  and  damaged.  Beccaria  erected  paratonnerres  upon 
it,  and  the  damage  ceased. 

The  tower  of  St.  Marie,  at  Venice,  was,  until  the  year  1776,  constantly  struck 
by  lightning,  and  sustained  occasionally  great  damage.  In  that  year  a  para- 
tonnerre was  placed  upon  it,  and  no  damage  has  occurred  since. 

.Mr.  Snow  Harris  states  that,  of  six  steeples  in  Devonshire,  all  have  been 
within  a  short  period  struck  by  lightning.  One  only  sustained  no  damage,  and 
that  one  alone  was  provided  with  a  paratonnerre. 

The  present  lecture  would  be  incomplete,  were  we  to  close  it  without  advert- 
ing to  the  phenomena  termed  "  the  lateral  discharge ;"  it  bears  intimately  on 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  and  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  present 
certain  illustrations  of  the  action  of  electricity  which  have  not  been  included 
elsewhere.  When  a  portion  of  the  discharge  from  a  prime  conductor,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  Leyden  jar,  leaves  the  course  marked  out  for  it  to  pursue  a  side- 
path,  the  spark  consequent  on  such  deviation  is  termed  the  lateral  spark ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  spark  produced  by  the  division  of  the  discharge.  It  may  be  shown 
in  the  following  manner :  Let  a  powerful  electrical  machine  be  in  action,  and 
sparks  be  thrown  on  a  wire  held  by  an  insulated  rod,  but  having  its  extremity 
connected  with  the  earth  ;  on  applying  the  knuckle,  or  a  brass  ball,  to  any  part 
uf  this  wire,  sparks  may  be  obtained ;  not  that  the  wire  is  incapable  of  carrying 
away  the  whole  charge  safely,  but  because  of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  elec- 
tricity, by  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  conductors, 
and  take  the  widest  path  it  can.  The  tendency  is  even  developed  when  the 
side-path  only  lasts  for  a  part  of  the  course  to  the  earth,  and  the  electricity  has 
to  return  again  to  its  original  wire,  for,  if  the  insulated  discharging-iodL  YiviN^ 
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one  ball  placed  reiy  close  to  one  part  of  the  wire,  and  the  other  ball  ver 
to  another  part,  a  spark  will  appear  at  each  ball.  In  this  case,  it  is  < 
that  the  metal  of  the  discharging-rod  was  of  no  ultimate  service  in  fun 
a  side-path  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  charge,  but  merely  relieved  the  per 
the  wire  intervening  between  the  balls.  The  same  effects  occur  duri 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery,  especially  when  it  is  insulated.  But  n< 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  spark  from  the  wire  itself,  but  even  from  any  n 
system  with  which  the  wire  is  connected.  We  have  ourselves  obtained 
gM^furners  in  all  parts  of  a  very  large  building,  when  the  wire  was  con 
with  the  gas-pipes  in  one  part. 

This  spark  is  much  more  readily  obtained  from  the  prime  conductc 
from  the  Leyden  discharger,  obviously  on  account  of  the  low  intensity 
latter,  for  it  is  an  effect  of  intensity  alone  which  enables  electricity  to  ] 
all  through  the  air.  Voltaic  electricity,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  sp 
abundant  in  quantity,  but  of  such  low  tension  as  not  to  pass  at  all  before  c 
unless  from  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  pile. 

Now  the  law  which  regulates  all  discharges  is,  that  they  pursue  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  When,  therefore,  the  sum  of  two  paths,  includi 
interval  or  intervals  of  air,  involves  less  resistance  than  does  the  one  o 
path,  the  division  occurs  ;  when  it  involves  greater  resistance,  it  does  i 
cur ;  and  this  readily  explains  the  greater  facility  for  lateral  discharge  d 
ed  by  the  electricity  from  the  conductor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Leyder 
At  die  very  outset  the  former  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  many  inc 
air,  while  the  latter  is  insulated  by  less  than  one  inch,  and  hence  the 
has,  throughout  its  brief  existence,  a  power  greatly  exalted  over  that 
other.  And  this  path,  or  paths,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  determi 
by  the  charge  in  its  progress  onward  ;  it  is  a  course  entirely  marked  out 
action  of  induction,  antecedent  to  the  original  discharge.  Indeed,  it  is  th 
fact  of  the  inductive  action  being  able  to  find  a  path  offering  a  resistance 
the  charge  can  overcome  that  first  causes  the  discharge  to  take  place, 
are  other  instructive  facts  connected  with  the  lateral  discharge,  for  whj 
have  not  space  here,  and  to  which  the  reader  must  refer.* 

*  Vide  Naat  Mag^  Jan.,  1840 ;  Eeport  of  Committee  of  Hooae  of  Commons  on  Ligfatnini 
Elect,  1840    Proceed  Sleet  Soa,  1842;  Harris,  on  Thander-Storma^  1843. 
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The  substances  endowed  with  magnetism  exhibit  that  property  by  three 
distinct  effects  :  — 

1.  They  attract  iron  and  all  ferruginous  matter. 

2.  Two  bodies  endowed  with  the  property  of  magnetism  will  attract  each 
other  at  one  part  of  their  dimensions,  and  repel  each  other  at  another  part. 
These  contrary  effects,  belonging  to  opposite  sides  or  ends,  are  called  mag^ 
netic  polarity, 

3.  When  a  magnet  is  placed  on  a  rertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
on  which  it  is  free  to  revolve,  the  axis  being  between  its  poles,  it  will  oscillate 
on  each  side  of  a  certain  determinate  position,  in  which  it  will  at  length  come 
to  rest.  When  in  this  position,  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  and 
the  poles  will  be  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  in  which  the  magnet  is  situate.  For  all  magnets  similarly 
supported,  in  the  same  situation,  these  planes  will  be  parallel.  This  plane  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  meridian  makes 
with  the  terrestrial  meridian  is  called  the  variation  of  the  magnet. 

4.  If  a  magnet  be  placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of 
gravity  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and  between  its  poles,  it  will 
oscillate  on  each  side  of  a  certain  determinate  position,  in  which  it  will  at 
length  come  to  rest.  When  in  this  position,  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
and  the  poles  of  the  magnet  will  not  be  horizontal,  but  wiU  make  a  certain 
angle  with  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  axis.  This  angle  is  called  the  dip 
of  the  magnet. 

The  power  of  the  magnet,  when  placed  on  a  vertical  axis,  to  fix  itself  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  any  place  to  which  it  may  be  transported,  is  called  its 
directive  power^  and  is  the  principle  on  which  its  application  to  navigation  de- 
pends. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  for  iron  was  the  property  which  was 
first  observed.    This  property  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  p^e  \o  \\ift 
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natural  magnet  (an  otide  of  iron)  the  name  Maarnes  {Hay^f) ;  derived,  as  it 
supposed,  from  Magnesia,  a  district  of  Lydia,  in  which  the  natural  magnet  was 
found  in  greatest  abundance.  It  was  also  called  Lapis  Heracieus^  from  He- 
raclea,  a  city  of  Lydia.  From  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  would 
seem  that  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  in  very  high  degrees  of  intensity  was 
then  generally  known.  Pliny  relates  that  Dinochares  proposed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  erect  a  temple  at  Alexandria,  the  dome  of  which  should  be 
built  of  loadstone,  so  as  to  sustain  in  the  air  an  iron  statue  of  Arsinoe.  Saint 
Augustine  also  alludes  to  a  statue  thus  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria. 

The  polarity  and  directive  powers  of  the  magnet  were  discoveries  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  application  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  navigation  mast 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  first  knowledge  of  its  directive  power,  but  the 
discoverer  is  unknown  ;  and  even  the  century  which  was  honored  by  the  in- 
vention of  this  most  beautiful  application  of  science  to  the  uses  of  man  is  un- 
certain. It' is  stated,  in  the  account  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  Du  Halde,  that 
the  directive  power  of  the  magnet  was  used  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  larid-joumeys,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  its  use  for  sea-voyages 
should  have  failed  to  spread  itself  westward  until  two  thousand  years  later. 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  other  reasons  why  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
accounts  which  ascribe  this  invention  to  the  Chinese.* 

The  earliest  work  in  which  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  distinctly 
mentioned  is  a  manuscript  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  Guiot  de  Provins. 
Guiot  was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  held  at  Mentz  in 
the  year  1181. 

Hansteen,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,**  quotes  an  Icelandic  I 
historian,  to  show  that  the  directive  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  a  cen- 
tury antecedent  to  the  date  of  this  poem.  That  annalist,  relating  a  voyage 
made  in  those  seas,  says  incidentally,  that  "  in  those  times,  seamen  had  no 
loadstone  in  the  northern  countries."  It  appears  that  this  writer,  Arc  Frode, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1068,  and  therefore  probably  published  his  account 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Cardinal  Jacques  de  Yitri,  who  lived  about  the  year  1200,  speaks  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  in  his  *'  History  of  Jerusalem,"  as  indispensable  to  those  who 
make  sea-voyages.  It  has  also  been  said  that  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe, 
from  the  East,  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Vasco  de  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  used  the  compass  in  his  voyage  to  India  in  1497. 

Before  it  became  the  subject  of  accurate  investigation,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  direction  of  the  compass  was  identical  with  that  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
and  that  it  pointed  due  north  and  south.  The  discovery  of  its  variation,  and 
that  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  variation  are  dififerent  in  different  places, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Columbus  in  1492.  There  appears,  however,  in  a 
volume  of  MS.  tracts  in  the  University  of  Ley  den,  a  letter  dated  1269,  by  Peter 
Alsiger,  in  which  the  principal  properties  of  the  magnet  are  mentioned  ;  and, 
among  others,  the  variation.  The  honor  of  this  discovery  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  Grignon,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Gronzales,  and  others. 

Accurate  observations  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  began  to  be  made  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1550.  At  this  time  the  variation  was  toward  the  east. 
It  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became  nothing  in  1663  ;  aAer  which  it  passed 
to  the  west,  increasing  gradually  till  it  attained  a  certain  limit,  aAer  which  it 
diminished. 


*  See  Kircber,  "De  MagneCe." 


The  Dutch  nangaton,  in  1599,  also  constructed  accurate  tables  of  varia- 
tion. 

In  the  jear  1576,  Robert  Nonnan,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  discoyered  the  dip.  He  found  that  the  card  of  the  compass  near  the 
north  point  was  alwayv  depressed  or  inclined  downward,  so  that  he  was 
obfiged  to  pot  a  counterpoise  on  the  southern  pole  of  the  needle,  to  keep  it 
lerel. 

Mentioning  this  circumstance  to  some  scientific  friends,  he  was  advised  to 
construct  a  needle  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  to  observe  the  position  to  which 
this  downward  inclination  would  bring  the  northern  pole.  He  accordingly 
constructed  the  first  dipping  needle^  and  found  the  dip  to  be  about  seventy-one 
tnd  a  half  degrees. 

The  rariation  of  the  needle  was  accurately  observed  at  London  by  Burrough, 
die  friend  of  Norman,  who  found  that  in  the  year  1581  it  was  eleven  degrees 
sad  fifteen  minutes  east.  In  the  treatises  extant  by  Norman  and  Burrough,  no 
leference  is  made  to  any  change,  periodical  or  otherwise,  either  in  the  varia- 
tion or  the  dip. 

In  the  following  century,  the  change  to  which  the  variation  is  subject  was 
observed  by  Mair,  Gunter,  Gellibrand,  and  Bond.  In  the  year  1599,  Edward 
Wright  wrote  a  work  on  the  compass,  which  was  published  by  Prince  Mau- 
rice, knd  high  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  which  the  advantage  of 
keeping  registers  of  the  variations  observed  on  all  voyages  is  urged.  Thus 
the  variation  of  the  variation,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  place,  had  at  this 
period  hegtm  to  receive  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  navigation. 

When  the  influence  of  magnets  on  ferruginous  matter  came  to  be  examined, 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  they  not  only  enjoyed  the  property  of  attraction,  but 
that  soft  iron,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  actu- 
ally acquired  their  own  nature,  and  became  magnetic  also.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  the  iron  was  found  to  return  to  its  natural 
state.  If,  however,  the  iron,  while  influenced  by  the  magnet,  were  twisted, 
filed,  hammered,  or  submitted  to  other  violence  aflfecting  its  structure,  it  was 
then  found  to  preserve  the  magnetism  it  had  acquired,  even  when  withdrawn 
from  the  magnet. 

When  iron  filings  were  scattered  over  a  sheet  of  paper  under  which  a  mag- 
netic bar  was  placed,  it  was  found  that  the  metallic  powder  arranged  itself  in 
a  particular  manner,  indicating  diflerent  intensities  of  attraction  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  bar.  At  a  point  near  the  centre  the  attraction  seemed  to  cease, 
and  to  be  augmented  in  each  direction  toward  the  extremities.  The  polarity 
of  the  magnet  was  consequently  apparent.  The  points  where  the  attraction 
seemed  to  be  most  intense  were  called  the  poles. 

When  a  magnetic  bar  was  broken  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  neutral  point,  each 
part  was  found  to  acquire  separate  polarity,  and,  like  the  original  magnet,  to 
have  two  poles  with  neutral  points  intermediate.  When  magnetism  was  im- 
parted by  a  magnet  to  a  bar  of  iron,  the  former  lost  none  of  its  own  magnetic 
force.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that,  in  giving  magnetism,  the  magnet  lost  none 
of  the  magnetic  fluid. 

When  a  magnet  was  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  steel,  the  eflect  was 
first  discovered  to  be  feebly  but  gradually  increased,  until  the  steel  itself  be- 
came a  permanent  magnet,  but  that  this  might  be  eflected  suddenly  by  friction. 
Bars  of  steel,  thus  magnetized,  were  called  artificial  magnets. 

Gilbert,  in  his  work  already  referred  to  pubnshed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mentions  that  the  fact  of  magnetism  being  imparted  to  a  bar  of  iron  by  the  earth 
itself,  was  first  discovered  by  examining  the  rod  of  the  weathercock  of  the 
church  of  the  Auguaunes  at  Mantua.. 


The  possibility  of  conferring  magnetism  on  substances  which  are  not  ferru- 
ginous, was  shown  in  1733  by  Brandt,  who  imparted  magnetism  to  the  metal 
cobalt.  Cronstedt,  in  1750,  showed  that  nickel  is  also  susceptible  of  this  prop? 
erty. 

After  philosophers  had  become  familiar  with  the  attractions  and  repulsioos, 
the  polarity  and  directive  power  of  magnets,  their  attention  was  directed  lo 
the  establishment  of  a  numerical  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  which  they  exerted  under  given  circumstances.  For  a  long 
period,  no  estimate  of  this  was  formed  more  accurate  than  the  weight  which, 
by  attraction,  the  magnet  was  capable  of  supporting  attached  to  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  adhering  to  it.  In  1780,  Coulomb  applied  to  magnetism  those  beautifiil 
and  accurate  instruments  of  investigation  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
in  electricity  and  other  departments  of  experimental  physics,  and  determined 
by  their  means  the  intensities  and  laws  of  magnetic  forces.  Two  methods  of 
measuring  the  force  exerted  were  practised  by  him,  similar  to  those  by  which 
electric  attractions  and  repulsions  had  been  measured.  These  were,  the  bal- 
ance of  torsion,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  force  was  estimated  by  the  action 
of  a  twisted  wire,  or  fibre  of  silk  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations which  the  attracted  or  repelled  body  made  in  a  given  time,  on  each  side 
of  the  line  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  By  these  means  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  force  of  a  magnet  was,  ceteris  paribus,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  abso- 
lute intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  or  repelled  body  from  it :  a  law  identical  in  all  respects  with  that 
by  which  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  are  governed.  He  also  esti- 
mated, as  he  had  done  with  electrified  conductors,  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism on  the  surface  of  magnetized  bars  ;  and  found  that  in  bars  of  equal  trans- 
verse section,  of  which  the  length  was  considerable  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  section,  the  poles  or  points  of  maximum  intensity  were  always 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  extremities ;  and  that,  in  very 
short  bars,  the  poles  are  at  one  third  of  their  length  from  the  extremities,  and 
that  this  latter  position  is  the  limit  to  which  the  poles  approach  as  the  bars  are 
diminished  in  length. 

In  making  artificial  magnets,  either  by  means  of  natural  magnets  or  by  other 
artificial  magnets  already  made,  the  process  first  adopted  was  to  rub  the  bar  to 
bo  magnetized,  from  end  to  end,  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  by  which 
it  was  to  be  magnetized.  This  method  succeeded  sufficiently  well  in  magnet- 
izing short  needles  ;  but,  when  applied  to  bars  of  any  considerable  length,  it 
was  attended  with  the  liability  of  producing  consequent  points — that  is,  in  fact, 
making  the  bar  into  a  succession  of  magnets  instead  of  a  single  magnet.  Thus 
a  certain  portion  of  the  entire  length,  measured  from  the  extremity,  would  pos- 
sess two  poles  and  an  intermediate  neutral  point ;  then  another  succeeding 
portion  of  the  length  would  possess  other  two  poles  with  another  intermediate 
neutral  point,  and  so  on. 

In  1745,  Dr.  Gowan  Knight,  of  London,  practised  an  improved  method. 
He  placed  two  strong  bar  magnets  end  to  end  in  the  same  line,  the  north  pole 
of  the  one  being  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Over  them  he 
laid  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  its  centre  coinciding  with  the  united  ends  of  the 
two  magnets,  and  its  length  laid  along  them.  In  this  position  the  two  magnets 
were  drawn  asunder,  their  poles  passing  under  each  half  of  the  length  of  the 
bar  to  be  magnetized.  By  this  method  thQ  bar  acquired  much  stronger  mag- 
netism than  by  that  which  had  previously  been  practised. 

Du  Hamel  further  improved  this  process.  The  bar  to  be  magnetized  being 
placed  between  the  pieces  of  soft  iron,  he  took  two  bar  magnets,  and  placing 
the  north  end  of  one  and  the  south  end  of  the  other  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar, 


and  incliniog  them  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  to  it,  he  drew  them  upon 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  repeated  this  process  until  the  bar 
was  strongly  magnetized.  This  method  was  modified  by  Mitchell,  who  placed 
a  series  of  bars  to  be  magnetized  in  the  same  straight  line,  with  their  extremi- 
ties soccessively  in  contact.  He  then  placed  two  bundles  of  strong  magnets 
perpendicular  to  them,  with  their  ends  resting  upon  them,  the  northern  end  of 
one  bundle  and  the  southern  end  of  the  other  being  downward.  These  two 
bundles  of  magnets,  being  attached  to  each  other,  were  moved  over  the  series 
of  bars  to  be  magnetized. 

In  1789,  Coulomb^directed  his  inyestigations  to  the  processes  of  producing 
sxtificial  magnets.  He  showed  that  the  susceptibility  of  bars  of  steel  for  mag- 
netism depended  conjointly  on  the  temper  of  the  steel  and  the  force  of  the 
magnets,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  limit  to  the  magnetic  force  which  a  bar 
coidd  receive.  When  a  bar  attained  this  limit,  it  was  said  to  be  magnetized 
to  saimraium. 

The  magnetic  needles  of  ships'  compasses  being  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  it  was  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  navigation 
whether  heat  affected  the  magnetic  virtue.  Gilbert  was  the  first  who  observed 
that  a  magnet  lost  all  its  power  when  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  on  being 
cooled  did  not  recover  its  magnetism.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  much  later 
period,  that  the  influence  of  heat  on  magnetism  was  submitted  to  accurate  in- 
quiry. 

It  was  natural  that  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet,  and  its  application  to 
navigation,  should  engross  a  large  share  of  attention ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ments of  maritime  countries,  more  especially,  should  cause  to  be  carefully  and 
accurately  observed  all  those  phenomena  by  which  that  property  was  aflected. 
The  variation  of  the  needle,  and  the  changes  periodical  and  local  to  which  it 
is  subject,  were  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  national  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  every  part  of  the  world.  So  early  as  1722,  Graham  had  ob- 
served that  in  a  given  place  the  needle  was  subject  to  a  diurnal  variation, 
which  was  afterward  ascertained  with  great  precision  in  diflerent  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  observed  by  Wargentin,  secretary  to  the  Swedish  Academy, 
in  1750,  and  by  Canton  in  London  in  1756  ;  and  subsequently  by 'Van  Swie- 
ten,  with  nearly  the  same  results.  From  all  these  observations  it  appeared 
That  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  begins  to  turn  westward  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  deviate  in  that  direction  till  about  two 
oVlock,  when  it  becomes  stationary,  and  soon  begins  to  return  eastward,  ar- 
\  firing  at  the  position  it  had  in  the  morning  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening. 
Canton's  observations  showed  that  the  amount  of  this  deviation  varied  from 
seven  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes,  being  greatest  at  midsummer  and  least  at 
midwinter,  and  increasing  and  decreasing  gradually  between  these  seasons. 

More  recently  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Colonel  Beaufoy, 
Professor  Hansteen,  and  others. 

Cassini,  who  observed  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  at  Paris,  found 
!  that  neither  the  solar  heat  nor  light  influenced  it ;  for  it  was  the  same  in  the 
deep  caves  constructed  under  the  Observatory  in  Paris,  where  a  sensibly  con- 
stant temperature  is  preserved,  and  from  which  light  is  excluded,  as  at  the  sur- 
face. In  northern  regions  these  diurnal  changes  are  greater  and  more  irregu- 
lar ;  while,  toward  the  line,  their  amplitudes  are  gradually  diminished  until  at 
length  they  disappear. 

The  investigation  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  needle, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  it,  by  change  of  place  upon 
the  surface,  being  a  matter  vitally  important  to  commerce  and  navigation,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  aJi  maritime  and  commercial  countries,  from  ^ii  e^xVj 
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period  in  die  history  of  the  mariner's  compass.  In  fact,  what  may  be  not  im- 
properly called  magnetic  gw^raphy  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  profound 
mterest,  as  well  to  the  merchant  as  to  the  philosopher. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  discoverer  of  the  J^  found  that  at  London 
a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  move  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, presented  its  north  pole  downward,  forming  an  angle  of  above  seventy- 
one  degrees.  If  the  instrument  be  carried  northward,  it  is  found  that  the  dip 
graduidly  increases ;  and,  on  reaching  a  certain  region  near  the  pole,  the  nee- 
dle would  become  vertical,  the  dip  being  then  ninety  degrees,  and  its  north 
pole  pointing  downward.  At  such  a  place,  the  common  compass  needle,  mov- 
ing on  a  vertical  support,  would  lose  its  directive  power,  and  rest  indifferently 
in  any  position.  A  place  where  these  effects  would  be  produced  is  called  a 
northern  magnetic  pde. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dipping  needle  were  carried  toward  the  equator, 
the  magnitude  of  the  dip  would  be  gradually  diminished,  until,  on  arriving  at  a 
certain  region  near  the  equator,  the  needle  would  become  horizontal,  and  the 
dip  would  become  nothing ;  and  if  the  dipping  needle  cotld  be  carried  round 
the  globe,  always  following  such  a  course  as  would  allow  it  to  retain  its  hori- 
zontal position,  its  course  traced  on  the  globe  would  be  the  magnetic  equator. 

The  nuignetic  equator  does  not  coincide  with  the  equator  of  the  globe,  nor 
is  it  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  It  never  departs  from  the  equator,  however, 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees. 

If,  after  passing  the  magnetic  equator,  the  dipping  needle  be  carried  south- 
ward, its  south  pole  will  dip  or  be  directed  downward  ;  and  this  dip  will  in- 
crease in  magnitude  as  the  needle  approaches  the  south  pole.  A  place  near 
that  pole,  where  the  needle  becomes  vertical,  is  a  southern  magnetic  pole. 

The  first  national  project  to  determine  the  elements  of  magnetic  geography  | 
was  undertaken  by  the  British  government  about  the  year  1700,  when  the  cele- 
brated Halley  was  commissioned  to  make  a  voyage  with  the  view  to  collect 
the  necessary  observations.  The  results  obtained  by  him  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  the  chief  part  of  the  advantages  which  ought  to  have  attended  them, 
because  of  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  his  instruments,  and  the  neglept  of 
making  proper  comparisons  of  them  with  others. 

Since  that  period,  observations  have  been  made  and  recorded  in  all  exten- 
sive voyages,  and  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  this  part 
of  physical  geography  have  been  greatly  augmented. 
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Those  capital  experiments  by  which  the  science  of  magnetism  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  branch  of  electricity,  by  showing  that  all  magnetical 
phenomena  are  merely  eflects  of  electrical  currents  modified  by  physical  influ- 
ences peculiar  to  certain  substances,  are  of  so  very  recent  a  date  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  yet  falling  within  the  scope  of  scientific  history. 
Nevertheless,  the  important  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  physics,  the 
high  generality  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  especially  their  susceptibil- 
ity of  being  reduced  to  mathematical  analysis,  require  that  they  should  not  be 
passed  without  some  notice,  even  in  a  sketch  so  brief  and  rapid  as  the  present. 
Since,  however,  it  is  proposed  in  these  volumes  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  chief  experiments  which  form  the  foundation  of  tins  part  of  elec- 
trical science,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  concisely  the  chief  results,  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  of  those  experimental  investigations  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  science  now  denomina* 
ted  electro-magnetism. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  electrical  inquiries,  indications 
were  observed  of  a  relation  existing  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Ships'  compasses  had  their  directive  powers  impaired  by  lightning,  and  sewing- 
needles  were  rendered  magnetic  by  electric  discharges  passed  through  them. 
The  influence  of  electricity  over  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  had  been  suf- 
ficiently noticed  to  suggest  to  the  clear  and  far-sighted  mind  of  Beccaria  a 
notion,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  vague  one,  of  that  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  established  on  the  basis  of  electro- 
magnetical  phenomena. 

No  facts  sufiiciently  clear  and  decisive  to  aflford  general  conclusions  were 
produced  until  the  year  1820,  which  was  signalized  by  the  greatest  discovery 
in  physical  science  since  the  memorable  invention  of  the  pile. 

Prpfessor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  had  promulgated  certain  theoretical  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magneliam  m  ikie  ye^x  \%^1  ^ 
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which  obtained  little  attention,  being  unaccompanied  byiny  new  facts,  and  the 
community  of  science  being  then  engrossed  by  the  various  and  interesting  ez* 
periroental  applications  of  the  pile,  and  the  magnificent  series  of  discoveries 
which  Davy  was  beginning  to  unfold.  In  1 820,  however,  Oersted  supplied 
all  that  was  wanting  in  1807  to  &t  the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers — a  cap- 
ital experiment.  In  that  year  he  announced  the  fact,  that  a  magnetized  needle 
placed  near  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  a  pile  was  compelled  to 
change  its  direction ;  that  the  new  direction  which  it  assumed  was  determined 
by  its  position  in  relation  to  the  wire,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  current  trans- 
mitted along  the  wire  ;  that  when  the  current  was  sufficiently  strong,  and  the 
needle  sufficiently  sensitive,  the  latter  always  assumed  a  position  at  right  sn- 
gles  to  the  wire ;  and  that  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  along  the  wire 
is  reversed,  the  needle,  making  half  a  revolution,  reverses  the  direction  of  its 
poles,  keeping  still  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  This  discovery  being  made 
known,  caused  unqualified  astonishment  throughout  Europe ;  the  more  espe- 
cially, as  all  the  attempts  made  before  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  elec- 
tric current  and  the  magnet  had  been  unavailing.  The  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  lighted  up  by  the  great  discovery  of  Volta  twenty  years  before,  and  which 
time  had  moderated,  was  relumined,  and  the  experimental  resources  of  every 
cabinet  and  laboratory  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  pursuit  of  the  consequences 
of  this  new  relation  between  sciences  so  long  suspected  of  closer  ties.  The 
inquiry  was  taken  up  by  Ampdre,  Arago,  Biot,  Savart,  and  Savaiy,  in  France ; 
by  Davy,  Gumming,  and  Faraday,  in  England  ;  and  by  De  la  Rive,  Berzelios, 
Seebeck,  Schweiger,  Nobili,  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  these,  in  the  inquiry  now  before  us.  Ampere  has  assumed  the  first 
and  highest  place.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  discovered  by  Oersted  made  known, 
than  that  philosopher  commenced  the  beautiful  series  of  researches  which  has 
since  surrounded  his  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  brought  electro-d3mamics 
within  the  pale  of  mathematical  physics.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1820, 
within  less  than  three  months  of  the  publication  of  Oersted's  experiments  in 
France,  Ampdre  communicated  his  first  memoir  on  electro-magnetism  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  this  paper  was  explained  the  law  which  determined  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  relation  to  the  electric  current.  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
he  proposes  that  a  man  should  imagine  the  current  to  be  transmitted  through 
his  body,  the  positive  wire  being  applied  to  his  feet  and  the  negative  wire  to 
his  head,  so  that  the  current  of  positive  fluid  shall  pass  upward  from  the  feet 
to  the  head,  and  that  of  the  negative  fluid  downward  from  the  head  to  the  feet. 
This  being  premised,  a  magnetic  needle  freely  supported  on  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity, so  as  to  be  capable  of  assuming  any  direction,  and  placed  before  him,  will 
throw  itself  at  right  angles  to  him  :  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  pointing  toward 
his  left,  and  the  south  pole  toward  his  right. 

If  the  person  through  whose  body  the  current  thus  passes  turn  round,  so  as 
to  present  his  face  in  diflferent  directions,  a  magnetic  needle,  still  placed  before 
him,  will  have  its  direction  determined  by  the  same  condition  :  the  north  pole 
pointing  alwa3rs  to  the  left,  and  the  south  to  the  right. 

In  the  same  memoir  were  described  several  instruments  intended  to  be  con- 
structed ;  especially  spiral,  or  helical  wires,  through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
transmit  the  electric  currents,  and  which,  it  was  expected,  would  thereby  ac* 
quire  the  properties  of  magnets,  and  retain  these  properties  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent might  be  transmitted  Uirough  them.  The  author  also  explained  his  theory 
of  magnets,  ascribing  their  attractive  and  directive  powers  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity circulating  constantly  round  their  molecules,  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  joining  their  poles  ;  the  position  of  the  poles  on  the  one  side  or  the 
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Other  of  these  plmes  of  rerolation,  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  revolving 
cnrrent. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Ampdre  communicated  to  the  Academy 
iMNher  paper.*  In  this  he  delivered  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
leciprocal  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electric  currents  acting  on  each  other. 
He  showed  that  two  straight  wires,  along  which  currents  ure  transmitted  will 
•ttract  or  repel  each  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.  Let  a 
line  be  imanned  intersecting  both  wires  at  right  angles.  If  both  currents 
move  towara  this  perpendicular  or  both  from  it,  the  wires  will  attract  each 
other ;  but  if«  while  one  of  the  currents  moves  toward  this  perpendicular,  the 
other  moves  from  it,  then  they  will  repel  each  other.  If  the  wires  be  parallel 
to  each  other,  they  will  attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  as  the  currents 
move  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.  If  the  wires  be  in  the  same  plane, 
but  not  parallel,  their  directions  will  meet  if  produced  :  in  this  case  they  will 
attract  each  other,  if  the  currents  be  both  directed  toward  or  from  the  point 
where  their  directions  meet ;  and  they  will  repel  each  other,  if  one  current  be 
directed  toward,  and  the  other  from,  that  point. 

In  the  same  paper  he  proposes  the  hypothesis  of  currents  of  electricity  cir- 
culating roond  the  terrestrial  globe,  from  east  to  west,  in  planes  at  right  angles 
10  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism. 

These  researches  proceeded  with  unusual  celerity.  On  the  9th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (October),  three  weeks  after  the  reading  of  the  last-mentioned 
paper,  he  presented  another  memoir  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  investigated 
the  properties  of  currents  transmitted  throus^h  wires  forming  closed  curves 
(coorbes  fermees),  or  complete  geometrical  figures. 

While  Ampdre  was  proceeding  with  these  researches,  Arago  directed  his 
inquiries  to  the  state  of^  the  wire  through  which  the  current  was  transmitted, 
more  especiaUy  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  every  part  of  its  surface 
was  endowed  with  the  same  magnetic  properties.  With  this  view  he  placed 
iron  filings  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  wire,  and  found  that  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  so  as  to  form  concentric  rings  upon  it.  The  moment  the  connexion 
of  the  wire  with  the  pile  was  broken,  and  the  current  was  no  longer  transmit- 
ted along  it,  the  filings  fell  oflf,  and  all  attraction  disappeared. 

By  a  process  inferred  from  the  theory  of  Ampere,  M.  Arago  succeeded  in 
imparting  permanent  magnetism  to  needles  and  bars  of  steel  by  mean»  of  the 
electric  current.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  a  spiral  of  wiie,  through 
which  the  current  was  transmitted,  while  the  needle  or  bar  to  be  magnetized 
was  placed  within  its  coils.  The  position  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  thus 
made  depended  on  the  direction  of  the  screw,  or  helix,  formed  by  the  conduct- 
ing wire.  If  the  wire  formed  a  right-handed  screw,  the  poles  were  placed  in 
one  direction  ;  and  if  it  made  a  left-handed  screw,  they  were  reversed.  When 
die  wire  was  made  to  form  a  succession  of  screws  alternately  right-handed  and 
left-handed,  the  bar  was  magnetized  with  a  corresponding  series  of  consequent 
pmmis.  The  same  results  were  obtained  whether  the  electricity  transmitted 
through  the  wire  proceeded  from  a  Voltaic  apparatus  or  from  the  common  elec- 
trical machine,  t 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  very  little  later,  and  before  the  information  of  Arago's 
eiqieriments  reached  England,  Davy  succeeded  also  in  imparting  magnetism 
to  needles  by  the  Voltaic  current,  and  by  common  electricity ;  and  also  showed 
die  effsct  of  the  conducting  wire  on  iron  filings.^ 

*  AbmIm  de  CUmie  et  Phyaiqae,  torn,  zr.,  90-170. 

t  AmmVw  de  ddmie  et  Phymqoe,  torn,  zt.,  p.  93. 

t  Letter  to  WoUuioo,  19th  of  NoremlMr,  1830,  Phfloeophfeal  Tismsiedoia,  \%ft\. 


M.  Ampere,  with  the  view  of  more  completely  developing  the  action  of 
electric  currents  and  magnets  separately  and  on  each  other,  contrived  various 
methods  by  which  wires,  formed  into  parallelograms,  circles,  and  other  geo* 
metrical  figures,  could  have  a  current  transmitted  round  them,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  so  supported  or  suspended  as  to  be  capable  of  assuming  any  posi- 
tion or  direction  to  which  their  mutual  attraction,  or  the  attraction  between 
them  and  magnets  placed  near  them,  or  the  influence  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  upon  them,  might  dispose  them.  These  contrivances  afterward  became 
instruments  by  which  many  import^t  experiments  were  made  ;  the  first  of 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  on  the  30th  of  October,  1820. 
This  was  the  fact,  that  a  wire  forming  a  plane  geometrical  figure  through 
which  the  electric  current  is  transmitted  will,  if  free  to  move,  dispose  itself  so 
that  its  plane  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  dipping  needle. 

On  the  same  day,  MM.  Biot  and  Savart  communicated  to  the  Academy  the 
results  of  experiments  made  with  the  view  to  determine  the  law  of  the  mutual 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  currents.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
were  reduced  to  analytical  investigation  by  Laplace,  who  showed  that  the 
law  resulting  from  them  was,  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  each  elementary 
part  of  the  current  diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  object  on  which  it  acts  increases :  a  law  identical  with  that  of  all 
other  modes  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  effect  of  the  obli- 
quity of  the  current  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acted  was  also  deter- 
mined. 

On  the  4th  of  December  following,  M.  Ampdre  read  to  the  Academy  the 
'memoir  which  contains  the  reduction  of  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism 
to  mathematical  analysis.  He  showed  that  all  the  various  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  electric  currents  on  magnets,  and 
of  magnets  on  electric  currents,  and,  in  fine,  of  electric  currents  on  each  other, 
could  be  derived,,  by  mathematical  calculation,  from  formulae  expressing  the 
action  of  two  infinitely  small  elements  of  electric  currents,  acting  on  each  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  their  middle  points.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  concluded  in  another  memoir,  read  to  the  Academy  on  the  8th  and 
15th  of  January,  1821. 

This  year,  1821,  was  signalized  by  the  commencement  of  the  labors  of  Far- 
aday in  electro-magnetism.  This  philosopher,  who  has  since  attained  such 
well-merited  celebrity,  realized  a  suggestion  which  originated  with  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  A  magnet  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  a  wire  was  so  suspended 
that,  while  the  electric  current  was  passing  through  it,  it  was  capable  of  mo- 
ving round  the  axis  of  the  magnet  so  as  to  describe  a  conical  or  cylindrical 
surface.  While  the  current  was  maintained,  the  wire  took  spontaneously  this 
motion  ;  and  when  the  direction  of  the  current  along  it  was  reversed,  it  re- 
versed its  motion,  and  turned  round  the  magnet  the  contrary  way.  Reversing 
these  conditions,  and  instead  of  fixing  the  magnet  and  leaving  the  wire  free,  he 
fixed  the  wire,  and  so  adjusted  the  magnet  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  revolve 
round  the  wire  as  an  axis.  When  the  current  was  transmitted  through  the 
wire,  the  magnet  spontaneously  revolved  round  it ;  and  when  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  was  changed,  the  motion  of  the  magnet  was  re- 
versed. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  to  cause  a  magnet  to  revolve  on  its  own 
axis ;  but,  the  memoir  containing  the  account  of  his  experiments  being  pub- 
lished in  France,  Ampere  succeeded  in  producing  rapid  rotatory  motion  of 
magnets  on  their  own  axes,  and  showed  that  this  and  the  two  former  results  of 
Faraday's  experiments  followed  as  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  mathe- 
mat'ical  principles.     He  also  showed  that  the  same  effects  could  be  produced 
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with  helical  currents,  thus  affording  a  further  corroboration  of  his  theory  of 
magnetic  action. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  these  experiments  of  Faraday,  Davy 
thooght  that  the  effect  of  die  magnet  on  the  current  might  be  obtained  in  a 
more  simple  state  by  transmitting  the  current  through  a  fluid  conductor,  and 
exposing  the  conductot  to  the  action  of  a  strong  magnet.  With  this  view,  two 
cq>per  wires,  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with  sealing-wax, 
and  flattened  and  polished  at  the  ends,  were  cemented  into  two  holes  three 
inches  apart  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  wires 
was  perpendicular  to  the  dish.  The  coating  of  sealing-wax  rendered  the  wires 
non-conductors,  except  at  their  flattened  and  polished  ends,  which  were  not 
coated.  .  Mercury  was  poured  into  the  dish  so  as  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  wires 
to  the  depth  of  the  tenth  or  twelflh  of  an  inch.  The  parts  of  the  wires  pro- 
ceediniir  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  were  now  put  in  connexion  with  a  power- 
ful Voltaic  battery,  the  positive  current  flowing  into  the  mercury  at  one  wire, 
and  passing  from  it  at  die  other.  The  moment  |he  current  commenced,  the 
mercury  over  each  wire  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  Its  sur- 
face was  raised  into  the  form  of  two  small  cones,  one  over  each  wire ;  waves 
flowed  off  in  all  direction  from  these  cones.  On  holding  the  pole  of  a  power- 
ful bar  magnet  some  inches  above  one  of  the  cones,  its  vertex  was  lowered ; 
and  according  as  the  magnet  descended  toward  the  mercury  the  subsidence  of 
the  cone  conunued,  and  the  propagation  of  waves  around  it  ceased,  until  at 
length  the  surface  of  the  mercury  became  perfectly  level,  and  a  slow  revolving 
motion  of  the  mercury  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet  began  to  be  manifested. 
As  the  magnet  was  brought  still  closer  to  the  mercury,  this  gyration  of  the 
fluid  became  more  rapid,  and  the  centre  round  which  the  gyration  took  place 
(which  was  directly  over  the  end  of  the  wire)  became  depressed.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  rotation  of  the  mercury,  and  the  depression  of  the  centre  of  the  vor- 
tex, continued  to  increase  as  the  magnet  was  brought  nearer  to  the  mercury, 
until  no  more  mercury  remained  over  the  end  of  the  wire  than  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  it.  This  rotation  took  place  with  either  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  over  either  wire,  changing  its  direction  when  either  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net or  the  direction  of  the  current  was  changed.  It  is  evident  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  in  accordance  with,  and  referable  to,  the  same  general  law  as  those 
previously  discovered  by  Faraday.  The  same  effects  were  observed  when 
fused  tin  was  substituted  for  mercury,  and  when  steel  wires  were  used  to  con- 
duct the  current.  The  current  was  also  conducted  to  the  dish  by  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  with  like  results.* 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  matter  forming  the  conductor  along  which 
the  electric  current  passed  had  any  influence  on  the  electro-magnetic  phenom- 
ena which  at  this  Ume  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  Davy  placed 
two  pieces  of  charcoal  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  powerful  Voltaic  bal^ 
teiy,  and,  by  presenting  their  points  toward  each  other,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made,  he  obtained  a  column  of  electric  fluid  formed  by  the 
current  passing  through  the  space  between  the  charcoal  points.  This  current 
wms  not  transmitted,  as  usual,  along  any  conductor,  but  merely  passed  through 
the  air  between  the  points ;  and  its  presence  was  rendered  manifest  by  the 
light  evolved.  When  a  powerful  magnet  was  presented  to  this  column,  with 
its  pole  at  a  very  acute  angle  to  it,  the  column  was  attracted  or  repelled  with  a 
rotatory  motion,  or  made  to  revolve  by  placing  the  poles  in  different  positions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  wire  conducting  the  current  would  have  been. 
The  electric  column  was  more  easily  affected  by  the  magnet,  and  \\a  moXxcsa 
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was  more  rapid  when  it  passed  through  dense  than  through  rarefied  air  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  conducting  medium,  or  chain  of  aeriform  particles,  was  much 
shorter.* 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  France  and  England,  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  they  led  conducted  a  German  philosopher  to  the  invention 
of  an  instrument  of  physical  inquiry  of  surpassing  beauty  and  utility,  and 
equalled  in  importance  by  none  which  had  appeared  since  the  balance  of 
torsion. 

The  multiplier,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  in  England,  the  galvanometer,  in- 
vented by  Schweiger,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  presence  of  an  electric 
current  is  detected,  and  its  intensity  measured.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
a  wire  through  which  a  current  passes  will  have  a  tendency  to  turn  a  magnetic 
needle  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  this  beautiful  instrument  the  most  fi^eble  cur- 
rents may  be  made  manifest,  and  their  intensities  compared.  It  is  various  in 
its  construction,  according  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  electric  currents  in- 
tended to  be  observed,  but  generally  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame  of  wood, 
round  two  parallel  sides  of  which  a  copper  wire,  lapped  with  silk,  is  rolled,  so 
that  the  coils  of  wire  shall  be  close  beside  each  other,  and  parallel  in  their  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  frame.  Within  the  frame,  and  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  formed  by  the  coils  of  wire,  is  suspended  a  magnetic 
needle.  If  the  frame  be  so  placed  that  the  needle,  when  at  rest,  shall  be  par- 
allel to  the  coils  of  wire,  these  coils  will  be  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
Matters  being  thus  disposed,  let  the  extremities  of  the  wire  be  put  in  connex- 
ion with  the  poles  of  a  Voltaic  pile.  The  current  passing  through  the  wire 
will  act  upon  the  needle,  and  each  coil  of  the  wire  will  affect  it  as  a  separate 
current,  so  that  the  total  effect  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  coils.  If 
the  current  in  the  lower  coils  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper,  it 
would  have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  needle ;  but,  by  the  manner  in  which  die 
wire  is  carried  round  the  frame,  the  systems  of  inferior  currents  are  contrary 
in  their  direction  to  the  superior  currents,  and  they  have,  consequently,  the 
same  effect  on  the  needle.  If  the  effect  of  the  current  thus  multiplied  be  suffi- 
cient, the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  will  be  overcome,  and  the  needle 
will  be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  wires,  and,  consequently,  will  take  the 
direction  of  magnetic  east  and  west ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  current  be  insuffi- 
cient for  this,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  at  some  definite  angle  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  the  magnitude  of  which  angle  will  supply  the  means  of  estima- 
\  ting  the  force  of  the  current. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sensibility  of  this  instrument  will  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion as  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  enfeebled,  and  the  number  of  coils  of 
wire  augmented. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle  takes  place.  If  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  be  deflected 
toward  the  east  when  the  current  passes  in  one  direction  through  the  wire  of 
the  multiplier,  it  will  be  equally  deflected  toward  the  west  when  the  same  cur- 
rent is  reversed. 

When  Ampere  had  demonstrated  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  currents 
on  each  other,  and  on  magnets,  he  showed  that  the  terrestrial  globe  exerted  an 
influence  on  magnets  freely  suspended,  and  on  electric  currents  transmitted 
through  wires  so  supported  as  to  be  capable  of  obeying  any  forces  exerted  upon 
them,  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  influence  which  a  sphere  would  exert 
round  which  a  wire  coiled  so  that  its  coils  shall  nearly  coincide  with  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  through  which  wire  an  electric  current  is  transmitted,  running 
continually  from  east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth ; 
*  PhU  Traofl.,  1821 ;  Davy's  worki,  vol  tl,  p.  23S. 
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or,  since  the  wire  Iq  «iich  case  is  merely  necessary  to  conduct  the  electricity, 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetbm  only  require  the  admission  that  a 
series  of  electric  currents  continually  circulate  round  the  globe,  according  to 
lines  which  intersect  the  magnetic  meridians  perpendicularly. 

To  present  an  experiment^  Terification  of  this  theory,  M.  Ampdre  construct- 
ed a  plane  geometrical  figure — a  circle,  for  example— of  wire,  and  suspended  it 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  current  circul^d  upon  it,  the  figure  was  ca- 
pable of  moving  on  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  was  ob- 
served to  throw  its  plane  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. When  the  current  was  reversed,  it  turned  round  through  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees,  and  reversed  its  plane.  When  a  helix  was  suspended  on 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  current  was  transmitted  through  the  wire,  it  exhib- 
ited all  the  properties  of  a  magnet ;  when  suspended  on  a  vertical  axis,  it  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  maenetic  meridian  ;  and  when  suspended  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  threw  itself  parallel  to 
the  dipping  needle. 

The  hypothesis  of  Davy,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  consisted  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  that  its  surface  was  oxydated,  sup- 
plied Ampdre  with  strong  grounds  of  probability  in  support  of  these  theoretical 
ideas  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metallic  nucleus  and  the  surrounding  shell  oi  oxydated  matter, 
there  were  constant  chemical  actions  in  progress,  which  might  produce  a  se- 
ries of  electric  currents  at  some  disunce  bek)w  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  these  currents,  acting  through  the  shell  of  oxides,  would  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  the  same  year,  M.  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  published  a  memoir,  in  which 
he  showed  that  when  a  current  is  transmitted  through  a  closed  circuit  of  a  rec- 
tangular form,  for  example,  it  affected  only  the  sides  which  have  a  vertical  po- 
sition. He  established,  as  a  general  law,  that  a  vertical  current,  capable  of 
revolving  round  a  fixed  vertical  line  as  an  axis,  will  place  itself  so  that  the 
plane  passing  through  its  own  direction,  and  the  axis  round  which  it  revolves, 
shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  side  on  which  the  cur- 
rent descends  being  on  the  east  of  the  axis,  and  the  side  on  which  it  ascends 
being  on  the  west. 

He  also  showed  that  a  horizontal  current,  though  not  susceptible  of  being 
influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  is  not  therefore  free  from  all  action  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  proved  that  when  it  is  free  to  move  parallel  to  itself,  it  will 
move  in  this  manner  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  its  own  di- 
rection ;  and  that  this  motion  will  equally  ensue  in  all  positions  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  whether  it  be  directed  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  or  in  any 
intermediate  azimuth. 

These  laws,  proved  experimentally  by  M.  de  la  Rive,  were  immediately 
shown  by  M.  Ampere  to  be  direct  consequences  of  his  theoretical  principles. 

In  the  year  1827,  M.  Savary  directed  his  labors  to  follow  out  the  researches 
on  the  power  of  the  Voltaic  current  to  impart  magnetism  to  iron,  which  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  Arago.  M.  Savary  dis- 
charged a  Leyden  jar  through  a  metallic  wire,  needles  placed  near  which  were 
found  to  be  magnetized,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  imparted  to  them 
was  observed  to  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  wire.  Being  placed  at  va- 
rious distances  from  it,  the  magnetizing  power  of  the  current  was  not  found 
either  continually  augmented,  or  continually  decreased  ;  t/ut,  as  the  needle  re- 
ceded, it  first  increased,  and  then  diminished,  attaining  a  maximum  at  a  certain 
position.  He  also  showed  that  as  the  distance  vari^,  not  only  the  inteiisity 
of  the  magnetic  force  passed  thus  successively  through  maxima  and  minima, 


but  the  polarity  was  reversed,  taking  alternately  one  direction  or  the  other. 
These  alternations  of  intensity  and  polarity  appeared  to  be  determined  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  weight,  diameter,  and  conducting  power  of  the  wire,  and 
the  strength  of  the  electric  discharge.  , 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  circumstances  attending  the  expert-  I 
ments  of  M.  Savary,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  showed  that  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  current  was  modified  by  transmitting  it  through  other  metals. 
When  the  needle  to  be  magnetized  was  enveloped  in  metallic  leaf,  the  magnet- 
ism it  received  was  augmented.  By  gradually  increasing  the  thickness  of 
its  metallic  coating,  the  force  of  the  magnetism  it  received  increased  by  de- 
grees till  it  attained  a  maximum,  aAer  which  it  diminished ;  and,  by  further 
augmenting  the  thickness  of  its  coating,  it  was  diminished  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  magnetism  it  would  receive  without  any  coating.  Copper,  tin,  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury,  used  as  coating,  were  found  to  possess  this  property  in  different 
degrees.  The  force  of  the  electric  charge  transmitted  through  the  wire  was 
found  to  have  a  singular  influence  on  the  phenomenon  ;  for,  according  as  this 
force  was  increased  or  diminished,  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  coating, 
were  necessary  to  produce  equal  effects.  These  considerations  also  affected 
the  direction  of  the  polarity. 

These  facts  appeared  to  M.  Savary  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  any  hy- 
pothesis which  requires  the  admission  or  the  translation  of  electric  matter  by 
the  current ;  and  he  considered  that  they  indicated  rather  that  the  current  pro- 
ceeds from  a  system  of  undulations  propagated  along  the  wire,  and  transmitted 
by  it  laterally  to  adjacent  media. 

TH  ERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

The  fact  that  a  derangement  of  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  was  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  electric  effects  was  observed  by  Volta,  and  subsequently 
by  Dessaignes.  Volta  found  that  a  plate  of  silver,  one  end  of  which  was  more 
heated  than  the  other,  produced  Galvanic  effects  ;  and  Dessaignes  observed 
that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  frog,  when  the  muscles  and  nerves  were 
connected  by  a  silver  spoon  in  which  lighted  charcoal  was  placed.  These 
isolated  observations,  however,  led  to  no  conclusions  affecting  the  progress  of 
discovery. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Oersted  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berhn,  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
Voltaic  effects  produced  by  derangement  of  temperature  ;  and  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  which  were  published  in  the  **  Transactions"  of  that 
body,  and  form  the  basis  of  whatever  has  since  been  collected  under  the  title 
of  thermo'electricily. 

A  rod  of  copper  being  bent  into  a  semicircle,  a  bar  of  antimony  was  soldered 
to  it,  so  that  the  two  metals  had  the  form  of  a  stirrup.  The  temperature  of  one 
of  the  points  of  junction  of  the  metals  was  raised,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
unchanged.  An  electric  current  was  immediately  excited,  passing  from  the 
copper  at  the  heated  point  through  the  antimony.  The  intensity  of  the  current 
was  augmented  by  augmenting  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  points 
of  connexion  of  the  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  was  reversed 
when  the  source  of  heat  was  removed  from  one  point  of  junction  to  the  oth- 
er. The  current  was  rendered  manifest  by  its  power  to  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle. 

Seebeck  observed  similar  effects  by  combining  various  other  metals  in  pairs  ; 
and  /bund  that  the  relative  electric  state  of  the  metals  did  not  correspond  with 
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&t  assigned  to  them  in  Yolta's  theory  of  contact.  He  also  observed  that  cur- 
ate were  produced  by  inequality  of  temperature  in  bars  of  a  single  metal, 
kien  they  hare  a  crystalline  structure  ;  and  suggested  that  the  changes  of 
mperature  of  the  metallic  nucleus  supposed  by  Davy  to  be  within  the  exter- 
d  cmst  of  the  earth,  might  produce  those  currents  circulating  round  the 
obe  to  the  influenee  of  which  Ampere  ascribed  the  magnetism  of  the  globe. 

In  the  year  1823,  these  inquiries  were  prosecuted  by  the  chevalier  Yelin, 
id  MM.  Marsh  and  Gumming.*  The  first  investigated  the  influence  of  the 
&ture  and  form  of  homogeneous  metals  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
lectric  cnrrenf .  The  two  latter  philosophers  produced  the  revolution  of  ther- 
lo-electric  currents  round  magnets.  Soon  afVerward,  MM.  Oersted  and  Fou- 
ler communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  experiments  on 
mrents  obtained  by  thermo-electric  piles,  made  by  combining  bars  of  anti- 
Mmy  and  bismuth  in  a  series.  The  alternate  points  of  junction  were  heated, 
od  the  current  was  manifested  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle.  This 
^flection,  though  considerable,  was  not  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
be  number  of  thermo-electric  elements  constituting  the  pile.  They  attempted, 
rithout  success,  to  effect  chemical  decompositions  by  the  current  thus  ob- 
lined.  This  has,  however,  been  since  effected  by  Becquerel,  by  exposing  to 
lie  action  of  the  thermo-electric  current  solutions  easily  decomposable.  M. 
ioitoty  of  Turin  has  also  succeeded  in  decomposing  water,  and  various  so- 
titions,  by  the  thermo-electric  current  obtained  from  a  pile  formed  of  a  series 
f  wires  of  platinum  and  iron. 

The  result  of  these  and  subsequent  investigations  of  Seebeck,  Becquerel, 
nd  others,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  following  series  of  metals  pos- 
essing  thermo-electric  excitability,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  : — 

1.  Bismuth.  5.  Tin.  9.  Zinc. 

2.  Platinum.  6.  Oold.  10.  Iron. 

3.  Mercury.  7.  Silver.  11.  Antimony. 

4.  Lead.  8.  Copper. 

If  a  thermo-electric  couple  be  formed  by  any  two  metals  in  this  series,  the 
Mitive  electricity  at  the  heated  point  will  pass  from  that  metal  which  holds 
le  higher  to  that  which  holds  the  lower  place  in  the  series  ;  consequently, 
ich  of  the  metals  in  the  series  is  thermo-electrically  positive  to  all  above  it, 
nd  negative  to  all  below  it. 

The  intensity  of  many  thermo-electric  currents  increases  in  proportion  to 
le  temperature  up  to  40^  K.,  but  not  after  ;  and  at  a  certain  point  it  falls.  It 
ppears,  too,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel,  that  each  metal  has  for 
self  a  proper  thermo-electric  power^  which  is  the  same  for  any  circuit.  He 
us  expresses  it : — 

M«Ulf.  Thermoelectric  power. 

P.  Iron 5 

P.  aiver 407         , 

P.  Gold 4052 

P.  Zinc 4-035 

P.  Copper 4 

P.  Tin 3-89 

P.  Platinom 3-68 

M.  Nobili  obtained  thermo-electric  currents  by  the  contact  of  a  hot  and  a 
old  cylinder  of  porcelain,  on  each  of  which  was  moist  cotton.  M.  Becquerel 
onsiders  that  the  water,  at  two  temperatures,  is  here  the  exciting  cause.  The 
aok  of  the  chief  metals,  in  the  thermometric  series,  beginning  with  the  posi- 


*  Bibl  UnJr^  torn,  xxir.,  xxr.,  zxviL,  and  xxix. 
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live,  is,  accordiag  to  CummiDg — bismuth,  mercuiy,  platinum,  tin,  lead 
copper,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  jonct 
any,  pair  of  these,  the  current  passes  from  that  higher  in  the  list  to  that ! 
Thetmo-electric  batteries  have  been  made  by  a  combination  of  pairs  in  s 
Baron  Fourier  made  a  hexagon  of  three  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
beating  with  a  lamp  or  cooling  with  ice  ihree  junctions,  he  obtained  inci 
effects  ;  by  heating  and  cooling  the  alternate  junctions  at  the  same  time,! 
creased  the  effect.  From  experiments  by  Oersted,  "  it  appears  that  the  th 
electric  current  produces  a  prodigious  quantity  of  electricity,  but  in  a  su 
very  feeble  intensity,  while  the  Voltaic  current  has  a  very  great  intensiij 
that  short  elements  are  most  advantageous.  M.  Pouillet  found  that  if  the 
tro-motive  power  of  a  constant  Voltaic  pair  were  95,  that  of  a  thermo-pi 
bismuth  and  antimony  would  be  1.  Mr.  Wheatstone,  by  his  admirable  a 
cation  of  Ohm's  law,  found  the  proportion  1  :  94*6. 
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THE    THERMOMETER. 


Heat,  like  all  other  physical  agents,  can  only  he  measured  hy  its  effects,  and 
these  effects  are  very  various.  The  dilatations  and  contractions  which  bodies 
undergo  by  change  of  temperature,  so  long  as  these  bodies  suffer  no  change  in 
their  physical  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  gas,  or  nice  versdt  form 
the  best  and  most  convenient  means  of  measuring  the  degrees  of  temperature. 
This  property  has,  therefore,  been  taken  as  a  principle  for  the  construction  of 
Instruments  for  measuring  heat,  which  have  been  called  thermometers  and  py- 
rometers  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  measure  of  more  moderate  tempera- 
tures, while  the  latter  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  determine  the  more  fierce 
dejjrees  of  heat. 

Bodies  in  every  state  being  affected  with  a  change  of  dimension  by  every 
change  of  temperature,  all  are  adapted,  more  or  less,  to  form  measures  of  tem- 
perature. Solids  and  gases,  being  more  uniform  than  liquids  in  their  expan- 
sions, and  having  a  wider  range  of  temperature  without  attaining  the  limits. at 
which  they  change  their  physical  states,  would  appear  at  first  view  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.  There  are  other  considerations,  however,  to  be 
attended  to,  which  show  that,  on  the  other  hand,  liquids  are  best  adapted  for 
thermometric  indication.  The  changes  of  dimension  which  a  solid  undergoes 
by  change  of  temperature  are,  as  has  been  seen,  extremely  small,  and  not  easily 
observed.  To  appreciate  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  effects  should  be  in- 
creased by  wheels  or  levers,  or  other  mechanical  means ;  and  such  apparatus 
never  fail  to  introduce  error  into  the  result,  in  proportion  to  their  complexity. 
Bodies  in  the  aeriform  state  command,  it  is  true,  an  unlimited  range  of  temper- 
aure,  without  changing  their  form  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  high  suscepibil- 
ity  of  dilatation  and  contraction  renders  them  extremely  inconvenient  in  meas- 
uring any  considerable  variations  of  temperature.  The  changes  of  dimension 
of  liquids,  while  they  are  greater  and  more  easily  observed  than  those  of  solids, 
and  therefore  require  no  mechanical  contrivance  for  magnifying  them,  are,  on 
the  other  band,  less  than  those  of  gases,  and  present  a  means  exetttfX  bom^^ 
'wcanreaienceB  of  either  of  the  other  methods. 


Th»  range  of  a  liquid  thermometer  must  not  only  be  confined  between  its  boil- 
ing and  freezing  points,  but  within  still  more  narrow  limits ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  expansion  of  liquids^  as  they  approach  those  temperatures  at 
which  they  pass  into  the  solid  or  gaseous  state,  are  subject  to  irregularities, 
which  render  them  an  uncertain  measure  of  temperature.     In  the  choice  of  a 
liquid  for  a  thermometer  we  must  necessarily  be  directed  in  some  degree  by  the 
purpose  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied.     An  instrument  intend^  to  meas-  I 
ure  very  low  temperatures  may  be  constructed  with  a  liquid  which  itself  boils 
at  a  low  temperature  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  liquid  would  be  inap-  I 
plicable  in  a  thermometer  designed  for  measuring  higher  degrees  of  heat. 
Thermometers  intended  only  to  measure  high  temperatures  might,  on  the  other  i 
hand,  be  constructed  of  a  liquid,  like  certain  oils,  which  solidifies  at  a  consid- 
erable temperature.     For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  that  liquid  will  be 
the  best  adapted  for  thermometers  in  which,  while  the  freezing  and  boiling  \ 
points  are  separated  by  a  great  interval,  that  interval  shall  oomprise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  domestic  or  scientific  inquiry. 

Among  liquids,  there  is  one  which  eminently  fulfils  these  conditions,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  its  various  physical  and  chemical  qualities,  is  otherwise 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  thermometer.  This  liquid  is  mercury,  or 
quicksilver.  Mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  liquid,  ex- 
cept certain  oils ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  more  volatile,  such  as  alcohol,  or  ether. 
Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range  than  any  other  liquid 
thermometer.  It  also  is  attended  with  this  convenience,  that  the  extent  of 
temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  stands  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range.  Thus  it  happens  that  nearly  all 
the  temperatures  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  whether  for  domestic 
purposes  or  scientific  inquiry,  fall  within  the  range  of  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
It  is  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  a  higher  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  its  indications  are  therefore  more  immediate  than  those  of  other 
liquids.  Its  expansibility  within  the  extent  of  temperature  of  the  phenomena 
most  commonly  observed  are  perfectly  regular,  and  proportional  to  those  of  sol- 
ids and  gases  at  the  same  temperatures.  These  properties  hare  brought  mer- 
curial thermometers  into  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  render  the  thermometer  practically  useful,  it  is  necessary  that  its  indica- 
tions should  be  steady  and  uniform,  and  capable  of  being  compared  one  with 
another  at  dififerent  times  and  places.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  chiefly  neces- 
sary that  the  mercury  which  is  used  in  dififerent  thermometers  should  be  per- 
fectly the  same.  To  insure  this  identity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mercury  used 
should  be  pure  and  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  Mercury,  how- 
ever, under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  never  found  in  this  state.  In  the  mine 
it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  by  chemical  combination 
render  it  solid,  and  from  which  it  must  be  disengaged  by  the  process  of  metal- 
It^gy.  Even  when  it  is  found  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  mixed  with 
silver,  lead,  or  tin — metals  with  which  it  combines  with  great  facility.  In  order 
to  have  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  necessary  first  to  disengage  it  from  the  grosser 
substances  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.*  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
straining  it  through  a  piece  of  chamois  leather ;  the  subtle  parts  of  the  mercury 
will  pass  freely  through  the  pores  by  merely  squeezing  the  leather  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  solid  impurities  with  which  it  is  mixed  will  be  thus  intercepted 
and  separated. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  to  disengage  from  the  mercury  other  liquids 

which  may  be  combined  with  it.     This  is  easily  accomplished.     Let  a  boiler 

be  provided,  terminated  in  a  tube  at  the  top,  w\uc\i  XmV>^  \a  coiidMcled  into  a  re- 


ceirer,  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  (econ- 
TertiDg  the  vapor  of  mercury  into  liquid.  Let  the  impure  mercury  be  placed  in 
this  close  boiler  on  a  fire.  The  fact  that  mercury  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  any  other  metal,  will  cause  it  to  be  converted  into  vapor,  while  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  mixed  continue  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state.  The  mer- 
cnry  will  thus  pass  over  in  vapor  through  the  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  will  be  col- 
lected free  of  admixture  with  other  metals.  This  process,  which  is  called  dis- 
tiUaiian,  will  be  more  fully  described  hereaf^r.  If  the  mercury  happen  to  hold 
in  combination  any  liqaid  which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  mercury 
itself,  such  a  liquid  may  be  dismissed  by  raising  the  mercury  in  the  boiler  to  a 
temperature  below  its  own  boiling  point.  The  liquids  combined  with  it  will 
then  pass  over  in  vapor,  and  will  be  collected  in  the  cooler  separate  from  the 
mercury. 

Having  now  obtained  pure  mercury,  unalloyed  by  admixture  with  any  other 
substance,  the  next  object  is  to  contrive  a  means  of  rendering  its  dilatations  and 
contractions  observable.  For  this  purpose,  let  a  glass  tube,  of  ver)'  small  bore, 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  glass-blowing ;  let  a  spherical  bulb  be 
blown  at  one  end  of  it,  of  a  magnitude  very  considerable  compared  with  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  As  the  tube  must  be  of  that  extremely  small  bore  which  is 
called  capillary,  the  bulb,  though  not  of  great  magnitude,  may  still  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  it.  When  the  bulb  is  filled,  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  mercury  will  cause  a  considerable  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube  ; 
because  the  bulb  not  considerably  altering  its  dimensions,  an  increase  of  vol- 
ume in  the  mercury  must  necessarily  find  room  by  forcing  the  column  upward 
in  the  tube  ;  and  a  diminution  of  volume,  for  a  like  reason,  will  cause  the  col- 
umn in  the  tube  to  fall.  If  a  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  tube,  measuring  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  contain  the  lOOOth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  apparatus,  then  an  expansion,  amounting  to  one  part  in  1000,  will  cause 
the  colunm  of  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  space  which 
is  easily  observable ;  and  if  the  bore  of  the  tube  be  everywhere  uniform, 
every  eighth  of  an  inch  which  the  column  of  mercury  rises  or  falls  will 
correspond  to  an  equal  increase  in  the  volume  of  mercury.  The  tube 
and  bulb,  thus  constructed,  are  attached  to  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
observed. 

If  the  scale  by  which  the  variations  of  a  mercurial  column  are  measured  be 
divided  into  equal  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  uni- 
form, for  otherwise  equal  divisions  of  the  scale  would  not  correspond  to  equal 
dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  mercury.  If  one  part  of  the  bore  were  larger 
than  another,  a  division  at  that  part  would  correspond  to  a  greater  change  in 
the  volame  of  the  mercury  than  a  division  at  another  part  where  the  bore  is 
naiTower.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale 
should  be  equal,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be 
either  accurately  or  very  nearly  uniform.  There  is  a  very  simple  and  eflTcctual 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bore  of  a  tube  fulfil  this  condition.  Before 
the  bulb  is  blown  on  the  tube,  let  a  drop  of  mercury  be  introduced  into  its  bore 
so  small  as  to  occupy  a  space  in  the  bore  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  even  less.  Let  this  mercury  be  gradually  moved  through  the  tube  from  end 
lo  end,  causing  it  to  rest  at  different  points  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally, 
and  let  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  tube  at  different  places  be  measured 
by  some  accurate  measure.  If  the  mercury  occupies  the  same  length  of  the 
tube  in  every  part  of  its  bore,  it  is  evident  that  the  bore  will  be  everywhere 
uniform ;  but  if  it  occupies  a  Jess  extent  of  the  bore  in  one  place  iViaii  uv  ^xv- 
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other^  then  that  part  where  it  occupies  a  less  extent  must  be  greater  in  diam- 
eter than  other  parts,  and  the  bore  is  consequently  not  uniform. 

For  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  even  for  most  scientific  obsenrationiy 
thermometer  tubes  can  be  easily  obtained  of  sufficiently  uniform  bore ;  but  ia 
scientific  experiments,  where  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  is  sought,  it  has 
been  thought  better  not  to  depend  on  the  uniformity  of  the  bore,  but  to  gradoals 
the  scale  independently  of  this  condition.  Such  a  graduation  may  be  effected 
by  causing  a  drop  of  mercury  to  move  from  end  to  end  of  the  tube,  and  en- 
graving on  the  glass  with  a  diamond  a  number  of  divisions  regulated  by  the 
space  which  the  drop  of  mercury  occupied  in  different  parts  of  the  bore.  These 
divisions,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  would  evidently  contain  the  same  quanti^ 
of  mercury,  and  correspond  to  equal  dilatations  or  contractions  of  the  fluid.* 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  tube  has  been  obtained  of  uniform  bore,  and  a 
bulb  blown  upon  its  extremity,  and  that  we  are  furnished  with  pure  mercury. 
The  next  object  is  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  mercury.  If  the  tube  had  not  been 
capillary,  but  had  a  bore  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  mercury  could  have 
been  easily  introduced  by  pouring  it  through  the  tube  into  the  bulb ;  but  the 
bores  of  tubes  commonly  used  for  thermometers  are  much  too  small  to  admit 
of  this  process.  A  method  of  filling  the  tube  is  practised  which  depends  pai^ 
ly  on  the  high  expansibility  of  atmospheric  air,  and  partly  on  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  bulb  of  the  tube  is  held  for  some  time  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  so  that  the  air  contained  in  it  becomes  intensely  heated.  This  air,  there- 
fore, expands,  and  becomes  highly  rarefied,  so  that  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
air  contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube  at  length  bears  a  very  inconsiderable  propor^ 
tion  to  that  which  was  contained  in  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo* 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  another  purpose  is  answered  by  this  process.  A 
thin  film  of  moisture,  attracted  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  process  of  blow- 
ing the  bulb,  is  liable  to  attach  itself  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  bulb  and  bore  $ 
and  if  this  film  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tube,  it  would  disturb  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instrument,  by  becoming  mixed  with  the  mercury,  and  expanding 
with  it  in  different  degrees,  so  that  the  apparent  expansion  would  be  partly  de-  I 
pendant  on  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  and  partly  on  the  expansion  of  the 
vapor  arising  from  this  film  of  moisture.  By  the  process  of  heating  the  bulb,  and 
rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  tube,  this  film  of  moisture  is  effectually  evapo- 
rated and  expelled,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  tube  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  highly-rarefied  air.  In  this  state  the  tube  is  inverted,  placing  the  bulb  up- 
ward, and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  in  a  vessel  containing  pure  mer- 
cury. The  heat  by  which  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  was  rarefied  being  now 
removed,  the  air  begins  to  resume  its  former  temperature,  and  all-  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  being  thus  cut  off  by  the  open  end  of  the  tube  being 
immersed  in  the  mercury,  no  supply  of  air  is  admitted  to  fill  the  space  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  tube.  Meanwhile,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  presses 
it  up  in  the  tube  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause  by  which  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the  barometer.  In  this  manner  the  mercury  will  be  found 
to  rise  in  the  thermometer  tube,  and  ultimately  to  pass  into  the  bulb,  the  greater 
part  of  which  will  be  filled.  The  small  quantity  of  rarefied  air,  now  contracted 
into  very  limited  dimensions,  will  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb.  Let  the 
tube  be  now  once  more  inverted,  placing  the  open  end  upward,  and  let  the  bulb 
containing  the  mercury  be  again  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Afler  some 
time,  the  bubble  of  air  which  remains  intermixed  with  the  mercury  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  tube  by  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat.     The  bulb  must  still  be 

*  Thhi  method  of  grtdoation  was  pncUaed  by  Qay-Loflnc. 
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eld  orer  the  lamp  till  the  mercury  boils.  The  vapor  of  the  mercury  then  rising 
lom  its  surface  will  fill  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  will  alto- 
ether  expel  the  atmospheric  air  from  them,  so  that  the  whole  bulb  and  tube 
rill  be  filled  with  the  mercury  and  its  vapor.  The  instrument  must  now  be 
see  more  inrerted  into  the  cistern  of  mercury,  and  immediately  the  mercurial 
ipor  in  the  tube  and  bulb  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  being  removed 
om  the  lamp  which  sustained  it  in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  atmospheric  pres- 
ire  will  force  mercury  into  the  tube  and  bulb  until  both  are  perfectly  filled, 
lie  appaialDs,  therefore,  is  now  filled  with  pure  mercury,  free  from  intermiz- 
cre  with  any  kind  of  foreign  matter,  whether  in  the  soUd,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
trm. 

Since  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  made  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
)lumn  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  it  follows  that,  when  adapted  for  use,  the  in- 
inment  must  be  only  partially  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  evident  that  at  the 
»west  temperature  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  measure,  the  surface 
r  the  mercury  ought  to  be  above  the  point  where  the  tube  rises  from  the  bulb ; 
ff  any  contraction  of  the  mercury  which  would  cause  the  whole  of  that  fluid 
» enter  into  the  bulb  could  not  be  estimated.  The  whole  quantity  of  mercury 
I  the  instrument  ought,  therefore,  to  exceed  the  contents  of  the  bulb  when  the 
lereory  is  at  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be 
Kposed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  expansion 
f  the  mercury  causing  the  column  in  the  tube  to  ascend,  it  is  necessary  that 
te  length  of  the  tube  should  be  such  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which  it 
intended  to  expose  the  instrument  should  be  such,  that  the  tube  may  aflford 
ifficient  room  for  the  increase  of  the  column  produced  by  the  corresponding 
cpansion.  From  these  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  quantity  of 
ercury  to  be  left  in  the  thermometer  must  depend  on  the  relative  magnitudes 
'  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  on  the  extremes  of  temperature  which  the  instrument 
intended  to. measure.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  range  of  the  instrument  shall 
i  confined  to  a  few  degrees  below  and  above  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice 
id  boiling  water.  If  too  much  mercury  be  led  in  the  tube,  on  plunging  the 
BCrument  in  boiling  water,  the  mercury  would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
'  its  expansion  overflow  if  it  were  open,  or  burst  it  if  closed.  If,  on  the 
ber  hand,  too  little  mercury  were  left  in  the  instrument,  on  plunging  it  in 
siting  ice  a  contraction  of  the  mercury  by  the  cold  would  cause  it  to  fall  into 
e  bulb,  and  no  indication  could  be  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  contraction  of 
e  mercury  which  took  place  in  the  bulb.  The  law  by  which  the  dilatation 
mercury  is  regulated,  will  determine  the  length  which  it  is  necessary  the 
be  of  the  thermometer  should  have,  provided  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the 
»ntents  of  the  bulb  are  known.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  present,  suppose 
at  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  so 
at  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  shall  not  cause  either  of  the  eflfects  to  which 
e  have  just  referred. 

It  ia  now  necessary  to  close  the  tube  at  the  top  by  melting  the  glass  with  the 
owpipe  ;  but  in  performing  this  operation,  care  must  be  had  to  exclude  all  the 
r  which  may  remain  in  the  tube  above  the  column  of  mercury.  It  is  found 
at  if  this  air  were  suflfered  to  remain  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the 
ermometer,  any  accidental  agitation  of  the  instrument  is  liable  to  cause  the 
ibbles  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mercury  so  as  to  break  the  column ;  and  when  this 
ippens,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  disengage  it  from  the  mercury,  and  cause 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 

In  closing  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  air  is  excluded  by  the  following  process : 
he  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  exposed  to  heat  until  the  mercury  has  dilated 
>  as  to  caase  the  column  to  rise  very  near  the  extremity  of  the  lube.    *YVi^ 
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glass  at  the  extremity  is  then  suddenly  melted  by  the  blowpipe,  so  as  to  close  i ' 
the  aperture  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  leaving  no  spac^!  ^ 
between  them.  In  this  state  the  sealed  instrument  is  completely  filled  witk  ^ 
mercury  to  the  exclusion  of  air.  The  instrument  being  now  removed  from  ths  ^ 
source  of  heat,  the  mercury  again  contracts,  leaving  the  space  between  the  lop  .^  = 
of  the  column  and  the  extremity  of  the  tube  a  vacuum. 

So  far  as  the  formation  of  the  tube  and  the  preparation  of  the  mercury  is  coa»| 
cemed,  the  thermometer  is  now  complete,  and  by  exposure  to  any  variatioosi  i 
of  temperature,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  maybe  seen  to  rise  and  (all;  - 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  accurate  and  easy  means  of  measuring  ibm\  i 
variations  of  this  column.     As  we  suppose  the  tube  to  be  uniformly  cylindricali  < : 
a  scale  of  equal  divisions  attached  to  it  would  accomplish  this  purpose  ;  bat   ■ 
such  a  scale  would  merely  give  the  variations  of  temperature  relative  to  ona 
thermometer,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  indications  by  which  observations  al' 
different  times  and  places  might  be  compared  when  taken  with  instruments; 
similarly  constructed.    To  render  the  results  of  different  thermometers,  ihiSv 
constructed,  capable  of  being  compared  one  with  another,  it  will  be  necossaiy 
to  select  some  points  of  temperature,  by  reference  to  which  all  thermometan 
may  be  graduated. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  instrument,  as  already  described,  is  plunged  in  a 
vessel  containing  melting  snow  or  ice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mercuir 
in  the  tube  will  gradually  descend  until  it  arrives  at  a  certain  point,  at  which 
it  will  remain  stationary,  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  snow  or  ice  remains  to  be  dissolved.  When,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  ice  or  snow  is  liquefied,  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel  become 
pure  water,  then  the  thermometer  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  until  it 
attains  that  elevation  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were  placed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  takes  place.  The  inference  ; 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  so  long  as  the  process  of  liquefaction  continues, 
the  temperature  remains  constant,  but  after  the  liquefaction  is  comj^ete  the 
superior  temperature  of  the  apartment  causes  the  water  to  become  hotter ;  and 
this  increase  of  temperature  continues  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  and  the  air 
in  the  apartment  acquire  the  same  temperature.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  point 
at  which  the  column  of  mercury  fixes  itself,  when  immersed  in  the  melting  ice, 
is  invariable  under  all  circumstances.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  ex- 
periment be  tried,  and  at  whatever  season,  and  whatever  be  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment,  still  the  column  will  stand  at  the  same  height.  This,  therefore» 
furnishes  a  fixed  point  of  temperature,  which  can  be  ascertained  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  circumstances.  This  fixed  point  of  temperature,  being 
marked  in  the  scale  attached  to  the  tube,  is  called  the  fretting  painty  or  the  teat- 
perature  of  melting  ice. 

Let  a  vessel  of  pure  water  be  now  placed  on  a  fire,  and  let  the  thermometer 
be  immersed  in  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  gradually  rise,  according  as  the  water  receives  heat  from  the  fire,  and  this 
ascent  will  continue  until  ebullition  takes  place.  It  will  be  then  observed  that 
however  long  a  time  the  fire  continues  to  act  on  the  vessel,  the  mercury  wiU 
no  longer  rise,  nor  will  the  intensity  of  the  fire  cause  any  difiTerence  in  this 
effect.  The  mercury  will  remain  steadily  at  the  same  point  until  the  whole  of 
the  water  escapes  in  steam,  and  the  vessel  remains  empty.  From  this  experi- 
ment we  infer  that  there  is  a  temperature  beyond  which  water  is  incapable  of 
rising,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  heal 
communicated  to  it,  after  it  has  attained  this  point,  is  carried  off*  by  the  vapor 
into  which  the  water  is  converted.  If  this  experiment  be  repeated  under  like 
circumatBDcea,  it  is  invariably  found  that  in  all  couniiiea^  and  at  all  seasonsi 
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i&e  meTcmy,  when  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  will  always 
alud  at  the  same  point.  This,  then,  is  another  fixed  point  of  temperature, 
which  may  be  determined  at  siil  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  is  called  the 
lidm^  poini.  Let  the  point  at  which  the  column  of  mercury  stands,  imder 
~  Bse  circumstances,  be  marked  on  the  scale. 

The  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  thus  ascertained,  is  the 
liKtioB  of  the  tube  which  corresponds  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  between 

le  two  points  of  temperature,  and  this  expansion  is  necessarily  always  the 

M ;  consequently  the  proportion  which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  between  these 
Pn  points  bears  to  the  volume  of  meroury  contained  in  it  at  the  temperature 
d  melting  ice  most  always  be  the  same.  If  a  number  of  different  thermome- 
len,  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described,  be  submitted  to 
Ait  process,  it  will  be  found  that  the  intervals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
WDts  in  them,  severally,  will  differ  in  length..  The  capacities  of  the  tubes, 
Ntveen  these  points,  however,  will  always  bear  the  same  proportions  to  the 
opacities  of  those  parts  of  the  instrument  below  the  freezing  point,  including 
;Ae  bulb.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uniform  expansion  of  mer- 
evy  when  submitted  to  the  same  limits  of  temperature.  It  is  ascertained  that 
between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points,  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  amounts 
II  one  sixty-third  part  of  its  bulk,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice ;  conse- 
fiently  the  capacity  of  the  tube  between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and 
boiling  water,  must  always  be  equal  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  capacity  of 
ike  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  temperature 
•f  melting  ice.  The  different  lengths  of  the  intervals  in  different  thermometers 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  will,  therefore,  arise  from  the  different 
proportions  which  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  tube  bears  to  the  capacity  of 
tbe  bulb,  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  below  the  mark  indicating  the  freezing 
point. 

Thermometer  thus  constructed  would,  at  all  times  and  places,  determine  the 
ternperalures  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  whose  temperatures  were  equal  to  those 
funicular  ones  which  have  been  marked  on  the  scale. 

Instruments  thus  constructed  would  determine  with  certainty  whether  the 
temperature  of  bodies  to  which  they  were  exposed  were  greater  or  less  than 
those  of  melting  ice  or  boiling  water ;  but  could  two  philosophers,  instituting 
experiments  in  different  countries  corresponding  with  each  other,  declare  the 
exact  quantity  by  which  the  temperature  of  any  body  to  which  the  thermometer 
was  exposed  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those  fixed  temperatures  ?  To  do  so,  he 
would  naturally  inquire  by  what  proportion  of  the  whole  interval  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  the  column  stood  above  or  below  either  of  these 
fixed  terms.  Thus,  if  he  were  able  to  declare  that  the  column  stood  at  a  point 
between  the  fixed  terms  at  a  distance  above  the  freezing  point  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  he  would 
enable  another  philosopher,  in  a  distant  country,  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
lad  to  compare  the  results.  In  order,  therefore,  perfectly  to  estimate  these 
proportional  distances,  the  scale  attached  to  the  thermometer  is  further  divided, 
end  the  interval  between  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  previously  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  being 
done,  the  same  divisions  are  continued  above  the  term  of  boiling  water  and 
below  the  term  of  melting  ice.  The  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  inter- 
val between  the  fixed  points  of  temperature  is  divided,  being  altogether  arbitrary, 
has  been  differently  determined  in  different  countries,  and  by  the  different  con- 
trivers of  thermometers.  The  thermometer  commonly  used  in  this  country, 
and  called  FahrenkeiCs  thermometer,  has  its  interval  divided  into  180  equal  parts, 
called  degrees;  and  these  divisions  are  continued  upward  and  &owti^%x&. 
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They  are  not,  however,  numerated  commencing  from  either  of  tlioae  fii»4| 
points  of  temperature,  but  the  numeration  commences  at  the  thirty-second  fi*l 
vision  below  the  freezing  point,  so  that  the  freezing  point  is  32^  and  the  I 
ing  point  212^.  The  origin  of  this  circumstance  will  be  stated  hereafter, 
centigrade  thermometer,  used  in  France,  has  the  intervals  between  the 
terms  divided  into  100  equal  parts  called  degrees,  the  numeration  comme 
at  the  freezing  point.  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  generally  used  in  < 
parts  of  Europe,  has  the  intervals  divided  into  60^,  the  numeration  commen 
likewise  at  the  freezing  point.  In  all  thermometers,  the  degrees  beloi 
which  the  numeration  commences  upward  are  called  negative,  and  are  i 
by  the  sign  —  prefixed  to  the  number.  Thus,  — 10^  means  10^  below  thald»*| 
gree  at  which  the  numeration  upward  commences. 

On  the  slightest  consideration  it  will  be  perceived  that  however  thermone-'! 
ters  may  vary  in  the  intervals  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  tfasf^ 
must,  if  constructed  in  the  manner  just  described,  agree  in  their  indicatioos  i ' 
temperature.     If  two  thermometers,  having  different  intervals  between  i ' 
points,  be  immersed  in  melting  ice,  they  will  both  stand  at  the  freezing  poiab^ 
If  they  then  be  both  transferred  into  the  water  at  a  temperature  exactly  mid*' 
way  between  that  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  mercury,  expand*^ 
ing  in  the  same  proportion  in  both,  will  dilate  by  exactly  half  that  quantity  whick^ 
it  would  dilate  were  it  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  conse- 
quently it  will  stand  at  the  middle  point  exactly  between  the  fixed  terms  of 
the   scale,  and,  consequently,  upon   Fahrenheit's  scale,  it  will  indicate  die. 
temperature  of  122^,  being  90^  above  the  freezing  point,  and  90^  below  the 
boiling  point.     In  like  manner,  if  the  thermometer  were  immersed  in  water  - 
having  a  temperature  exceeding  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  by  one  third 
of  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  above  that  of  melting  ice^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  morcury  will  rise  in  both  through  one  third  of  the  ii^ 
tervals  between  the   fixed  terms,  and,  consequently,  would  ascend  through 
a  space  equal  to  60^  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point.     It  would,  there- 
fore, stand  in  both  at  the  temperature  of  92^.     This  reasoning  may  easily  be 
generalized  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  indications  of  differ*, 
ent  thermometers  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  fixeJ  terms  of  their  scales. 

These  arrangements  bein^  made,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  themioroeten 
thus  constructed,  however  different  they  maybe  in  size,  in  the  capacity  of  their 
bulbs,  or  in  other  circumstances,  will  always  be  comparable  with  each  other. 
Experiments  performed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may,  therefore,  be  com- 
municated from  place  to  place,  and  repeated,  with  the  certainty  of  an  exact 
correspondence  ;  and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  multiplied  experience  will 
thus  be  obtained. 

Various  other  liquids  besides  mercury  have  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thermometers ;  but  the  several  conditions  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy 
which  have  been  explained  in  reference  to  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  generally  applicable  to  all  liquid  thermometers  whatever.  Alco- 
hol, or  spirits  of  wine,  is  a  liquid  not  uncommonly  used  for  thermometers.  Ita 
inconvenience,  however,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is,  that  it  boils  at  a  tempera* 
ture  below  that  of  boiling  water ;  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  admit  of  a  scale 
so  high  as  this  temperature.  By  adopting  the  precaution  of  excluding  the  air 
from  the  tube  by  the  method  already  explained  in  the  mercurial  thermonteters, 
the  spirits  of  wine  may,  however,  be  made  to  indicate  much  higher  tempera- 
tures than  is  commonly  supposed.  They  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  or  even  above  it.  If  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded  from  the  tube 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  above  the  bo\V\i\^  ^iul  of  alcohol^  the  upper 
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fut  of  the  tobe  will  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  which 
win  be  raised  by  the  heat.  The  pressure  of  this  will  prevent  the  remaining 
tsiiit  froai  boiling  ;  and,  the  increase  of  temperature  not  being  limited  by  ebul- 
■ioD,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  be  indefinitely  dilated.  The  indications  of 
ndi  a  thermonieter,  however,  at  a  higher  temperature,  are  not,  like  those  of 
■acury,  equable.  The  scale,  therefore,  if  intended  to  indicate  equal  varia- 
iIbm  of  temperature,  should  not  be  resolved  into  equal  divisions,  but  should  be 
fifided  experimentally  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial  thermometer.  The 
■e  of  this  has  been  already  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  dilatation  of 
irjiids.  As  we  approach  the  boiling  point,  the  rate  of  their  dilatation  sensibly 
iKreases,  so  that  equal  changes  of  temperature  would  correspond  to  increasing 
Ansions  on  the  scale. 

It  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance,  in  the  construction  of  mercurial  ther- 
Booeters,  that  the  fixed  terms  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water,  which  ape, 
k  hdj  the  foundation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  should  be  determined 
widi  great  care,  and  should  be  rendered  independent  of  all  causes  which  could 
(ndnce  accidental  variation  in  them. 

Is  determining  the  freezing  point,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
leiDperatare  of  melting  ice  with  the  temperature  at  which  water  begins  to  freeze, 
h  will  be  explained  hereafter  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  water  may  be 
cioled  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  before  it  becomes 
nlid;  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  at  which  it  freezes  or  solidifies  can- 
lot  be  considered  as  fixed. 

The  temperature,  however,  at  which  ice  or  snow  melts  is  constantly  the 
WM,  provided  the  water  of  which  the  snow  or  ice  is  formed  be  perfectly  pure. 
If  this  water,  however,  hold  salts  in  solution,  it  will  freeze  at  lower  tempera- 
lires,  and,  consequently,  it  will  melt  at  lower  temperatures.  Rain-water  or 
pare  snow,  when  melted,  will,  however,  always  give  the  lower  term  of  the 
tkermometric  scale,  without  any  liability  to  error. 

The  determination  of  the  higher  term  of  the  scale  is,  however,  attended  with 
■ore  difficulty,  and  with  more  numerous  causes  of  variation.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  pure  and  free  from  all  admixture  with 
fcreign  substances.  Thus,  water  charged  with  salts  will  boil  at  temperatures 
diflerent  from  pure  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  water  with 
wkich  the  experiment  is  made  should  be  either  rain-water  or  distilled  water. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which  more  constantly  affects  the  temper- 
ttare  at  which  water  boils.  It  appears,  as  may  be  elsewhere  shown,  that  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  whether  of  the  atmosphere  or 
fion  condensed  or  rarefied  air,  will  affect  its  boihng  temperature.  If  this  tem- 
pnature  be  increased,  the  water  will  receive  a  higher  temperature  before  it 
ivij]  boil ;  and  if  it  be  diminished,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  boil  at  a  lower 
teniperature.  Thus,  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver  will  boil  at  a  much  lower 
tMDperatnre  than  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  These  circumstances  may 
be  more  fully  detailed  in  another  lecture  ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  suf- 
icient  to  allude  to  them,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  attended  to  in  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometric 
Kale.  The  barometer,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  is  subject  to  . 
luctuation,  and  a  corresponding  change  takes  place  in  the  pressure  of  the  at-  | 
■osphere  ;  consequently,  although  this  variation,  being  small,  cannot  affect  the 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  to  any  considerable  extent,  yet  it  does  affect 
it  so  much  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  important  calculation  in  determining  an 
element  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  all 
ihennometric  indications  must  depend.  To  determine  this  fixed  lempeiatute, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  to  recur  to  some  phenomena  T\ol  aiKeeX^^^ 
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by  the  atmospheric  pressure*  or  to  select  some  determinate  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  height  of  the  barometer,  at  which  the  fixed  temperature  most  bi 
taken.  An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  wu\ 
found  by  Newton  to  be  fused  at  a  fixed  temperature  nearly  equal  to  thaf  of  Mtj 
ing  water.  As  this  fusion  is  not  affected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  ndpi\ 
be  taken  as  the  means  of  determining  the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometer;  bH' 
it  is  more  convenient  to  note  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  san 
time  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometer.  If  it  be  agreed  that  the  boiliiig 
point  be  taken  when  the  barometer  stands  at  a  given  altitude,  as  at  30  indMi, 
then,  by  knowing  the  law  at  which  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  vaiiaii 
with  reference  to  the  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  wiU  htr 
easy  to  reduce  the  boiling  temperature  under  any  pressure  to  that  with  te 
pressure  agreed  upon.  The  pressure  recommended  in  the  directions  published-' 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  construction  of  thermometers,  is  that  of  the  atsMh' 
sphere  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29*6  inches. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  is  varied,  in  some  degree,  accordiiig 
to  the  material  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  also  according  to  solid  sd^ 
stances  which  may  be  mixed  with  it,  though  they  may  not  be  held  in  aolotioB. 
If  distilled  water  be  boiled  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  the  process  will  be  observed  W 
go  on  irregularly,  and  with  apparent  difficulty.  When  the  fire  is  removed,  sal 
the  temperature  lowered,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  state  of  ebullition  by  thrown 
ing  into  it  some  iron  filings.  Nevertheless,  though  it  thus  boils,  its  temperip ' 
ture  is  lower  than  that  which  it  had  when  boiled  in  the  glass  before  the  mm 
filings  were  introduced.  In  determining  the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometrie 
scale,  the  water  should,  therefore,  be  free  from  any  solid  admixture,  and  shouU 
be  boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

In  observing  these  fixed  points  of  temperature,  the  thermometer,  when  iin* 
mersed  in  melting  ice,  should  be  completely  submerged,  not  only  as  to  the 
bulb,  but  as  to  the  tube,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  mercury  should  take  the 
same  temperature.  If  the  bulb  alone  were  immersed,  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
would  have  the  temperature  of  the  melting  ice,  while  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  would  have  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air ;  consequently,  the 
column  would  stand  at  a  greater  altitude  than  that  which  it  would  have  were 
it  all  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  possible,  by  calculation,  to  allow  for  this, 
difference ;  but  it  is  more  effectual,  and  more  conducive  to  accuracy,  to  im- 
merse the  whole  thermometer  in  the  fluid. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  boiling  point  requires  still  further  precau- 
tions. 

When  water  contained  in  the  vessel  boils,  the  strata  at  different  depths  have 
different  temperatures ;  and  if  the  instrument  be  immersed  vertically,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bulb  will  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  fluid,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  not  immersed  to  a  greater  depth 
than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bulb  and  tube.  This  position,  however,  is  one 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy  the  height  of  the 
column.  The  fact,  which  will  be  proved  hereafter,  that  steam  raised  from  wa- 
ter has  the  same  temperature  with  the  water  from  which  it  proceeds,  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  fixing  the  boiling  point.  Let  the  thermometer  tube  be  in- 
serted in  the  neck  of  a  vessel,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  reach  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  let  another  orifice  be  provided  through  which  the  steam  may 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  This  done,  let  the  water  be  boiled  until  the 
space  in  the  vessel  above  its  surface  is  completely  filled  with  steam,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  rapid  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  orifice  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose.     The  thermometer,  including  the  lube  aud  bwlb,  \«  now  surrounded  by 


an  atmosphere  of  steam  raised  from  the  water  snder  a  pressure  equal  to*  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  steam  has  the  true  temperature  of  the  boiling  water ; 
and,  by  drawing  the  tube  upward  through  the  orifice  in  which  it  plays,  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  thermometer  may  be  marked  with  the 
ttmost  accuracy,  and  thus  the  boiling  point  may  be  determined. 

The  rariation  of  the  column  in  the  thermometric  tube,  strictly  speaking,  arises 
■oc4rom  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  alone,  but  from  the  diflference  between 
the  expansions  of  the  mercury  and  glass.  It  is  clear  that,  if  a  given  change 
of  temperature  dilated  equally  the  glass  of  the  tube  and  bulb,  and  the  mercury  | 
contained  in  it,  the  height  of  the  column  would  not  be  varied ;  because,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  dimensions  of  the  mercury  would  be  increased,  the  ca- 
pacity uf  the  tube  and  bulb  would  also  be  increased.  But,  in  fact,  although  the 
tnbe  and  bulb  undergo  an  increase  of  dimension  from  every  change  of  tempera- 
ture, that  increase  is  extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  dilatations  of 
the  mercury,  knd  consequently,  notwithstanding  that  more  room  is  made  for 
the  fluid  by  the  dilatation  of  the  glass,  yet  still,  the  room  not  being  nearly  suf- 
ficient, the  mercury  rises.  Nevertheless,  although  the  variations  of  the  mer- 
curial column  are  not  absolute  indications  of  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the 
mercury,  yet  it  so  happens  that,  under  all  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
a  mercurial  thermometer  can  be  submitted,  the  dilatation  of  glass  is  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  dilatation  of  mercury,  and  consequently  the  change  of  volume 
of  the  mercury  bears  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  change  of  the  capacity  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  yariation  in  the  height  of  the  column  contained  in  the  tube  bears 
also  the  same  proportion  to  the  variations  which  it  would  undergo  if  the  glass 
suffered  no  expansion  or  contraction.  The  apparent  dilatation  of  the  mercury, 
or  the  difference  between  the  dilatations  of  the  mercury  and  glass,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  amounts  to  one  sixty-third  part  of  the  volume 
of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  ;  and  the  actual  dilatation  of  the 
mercury  between  these  limits  of  temperature  is  somewhat  less  than  this, 
being  ^^n^  parts  of  the  volume  of  the  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice. 

The  fact  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  independent  of  the  ab- 
solute expansion  of  the  glass  which  forms  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
because  it  shows  that  the  accuracy  of  thermometers  does  not  depend  upon  the 
species  of  glass  of  which  they  are  formed.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  thermometer  would  be,  that  the 
glass  should  be  manufactured  of  elements  precisely  alike  in  all  cases.  That, 
howcTer,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Different  kinds  of  glass  undergo  different 
degrees  of  expansion  by  change  of  temperature ;  but  they  will  expand  propor- 
tionally to  each  other,  and  proportionally  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  within 
those  limits  of  temperature  to  which  mercurial  thermometers  are  applied. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pursued  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  indications  of  all  thermometers  whatever  would  necessarily  cor- 
respond, even  though  the  fluid  from  which  they  are  formed  were  diiferent,  pro- 
Tided  only  that  the  rate  of  its  expansion  correspond  with  that  of  mercury.  A 
thermometer  of  spirits  of  wii^,  within  that  part  of  the  scale  through  which  the 
dilatation  of  that  fluid  is  uniform,  would  necessarily  correspond  with  the  mer- 
curial thermometer.  The  difference  would  only  be  in  the  length  of  the  scale, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  distances  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points. 
In  the  case  of  spirits  of  wine,  however,  the  rate  of  dilatation  approaching  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  not  uniform,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  preceding  details  respecting  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  thermometers  may  be  elaborately  minute,  and  that  an  in- 
strument hppareotljr  so  triding  aa  a  glaaa  bulb  blown  on  the  exueimty  ot  ^  ViV)^) 


and  partially  filled  with  quicksilver,  could  be  described,  and  bare  its  properties 
explained,  in  a  much  more  limited  space.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  trifling  as  this  instrument  may  appear,  its  uses  are,  perhaps,  more  ezten* 
sive,  and  certainly  not  less  important,  than  any  other  means  of  experimental 
investigation  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  scrutinise  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
is  no  department  of  natural  science  where  experiment  and  observation  are  the 
means  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are  not  abto* 
lutely  indispensable ;  and  this  must  be  apparent,  if  it  be  considered  how  essen- 
tially the  states  of  all  bodies,  whether  those  contemplated  in  mechanical  sci- 
ence, in  chemistry,  nay,  even  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  are  affected 
both  by  the  external  application  of  heat  and  its  internal  development.  Withoot 
the  thermometer,  we  should  possess  no  means  of  determining  those  changes  of 
effects  better  than  the  very  fallible  and  inaccurate  perceptions  of  the  senses ; 
perceptions  which,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  depend  much  more  upon  cir- 
cumstances in  our  ever-changing  states  of  body,  than  on  the  states  of  the  bod- 
ies around  us.  In  physics,  the  thermometer  is  indispensable  in  almost  eveiy 
experiment.  In  the  laboratory,  the  chemist  can  scarcely  conduct  a  process 
with  any  degree  of  philosophical  accuracy  without  an  observation  of  tempers 
tures.  In  the  observatory,  the  astronomer  who  is  ignorant  what  effects  chan- 
ges of  temperature  produce  on  the  indications  of  the  large  metallic  instruments 
which  he  uses — instruments  so  highly  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
— would  be  surrounded  with  sources  of  error,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  estimate  the  amount,  or  even  to  detect  the  existence.  Even  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens  changes  its  appearance  in  obedience  to  the  fluctuating  tem- 
peratures of  air ;  nor  is  there  a  single  object  in  the  firmament  seen  in  the  same 
position  for  two  successive  hours,  and  never  in  the  true  position  which  it 
would  have  independently  of  the  effects  of  heat.  The  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject,  must,  therefore,  be  appreciated  before 
the  observer  can  pronounce  on  the  position  of  any  celestial  object ;  and  to  this 
there  is  no  guide  but  the  thermometric  tube.  The  naturalist,  in  investigating 
the  properties  of  the  various  classes  of  organized  bodies,  bases  many  of  his 
generalizations  on  their  temperatures  discovered  by  this  instrument.  In  inves- 
tigating the  qualities  of  different  parts  of  our  planet,  the  variations  of  climate 
corresponding  with  changes  of  latitude,  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  land  and 
sea,  the  various  meteorological  facts  essential  to  all  knowledge  of  climate  and 
to  all  investigation  in  physical  geography,  depend  on  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.  The  measurement  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  of  the  position 
of  balloons  in  the  atmosphere,  are  estimated  by  combined  observations  on  this 
instrument  and  the  barometer.  When  these  and  numerous  other  considerations 
are  called  to  mind,  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  inappropriate,  even  in  a  work 
of  a  popular  nature,  to  enter  into  the  details  which  have  been  here  given  re- 
specting the  construction  and  use  of  this  instrument.  For  the  same  reasons,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  shortly  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  thermometers  before  we  conclude  this  lec- 
ture. 

Like  other  inventions  of  very  extensive  utility  and  remote  date,  that  of  the 
thermometer  is  disputed  by  many  contending  claimants  ;  and,  like  other  inven- 
tions, the  merit  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but  to  be  distributed  among 
many.  The  several  arrangements  which  render  the  instrument  useful  and  ac- 
curate as  a  measure  of  a  degree  of  temperature  were  suggested  successively, 
and  adopted  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and  some  of  the  latest  of  them  have 
not  been  of  very  remote  date. 

The  notion  of  using  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  bulb  and  tube 
of  glass,  as  a  means  of  indicating  changes  of  temperature,  is  said  by  some  to 
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hare  beea  first  suggested  by  Cornelius  Drebbel,  a  resident  at  Alkmaer,  in  Hol- 
land.  He  is  said  by  BoerhaaTe  and  Muschenbroek  to  bave  invented  thermom- 
•ters  about  tbe  year  1600.  Some  Italian  writers  also  assign  this  honor  to 
Drebbel,  but  others  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  Galileo  ;  while  it  is  as- 
serted l^  other  Italian  authorities,  including  Borelli  and  MaJpighi,  that  the 
nerit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Sanctorio,  a  well-known  medical  professor  at 
Padua.  Sanctorio,  indeed,  claims  the  invention  himself,  and  the  Florentine  aca- 
demicians, Borelli  and  Malpighi,  are  witnesses  not  likely  to  be  biased  in  favor 
of  the  Patavinian  professor. 

The  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  was  formed  of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube,  in  which 
the  air  was  first  rarefied  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  end 
of  the  tube  was  then  plunged  in  a  colored  liquid,  which,  when  the  air  contract- 
ed by  cooling,  was  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
tabe  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  When  the  tem- 
pentore  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  bulb  was  raised,  the  air  included  in 
It  expanded,  and  the  colored  liquid  was  forced  downward  in  the  tube.  When 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  bulb,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lowered,  the  air 
losing  some  of  its  elasticity,  the  liquid  was  forced  higher  in  the  tube  by  the 
atnospheric  pressure.  The  number  of  degrees  on  the  tube  through  which  the 
colored  liquid  moved  were  taken  as  the  indication  of  the  changes  of  tempera- 
tore.  Thus  the  thermometer  of  Sanctorio  was,  in  fact,  an  air  thermometer.  Its 
\  indicatioiis,  however,  were  necessarily  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  atmo- 
iphsric  pressure,  as  well  as  by  change  of  temperature.  At  the  same  tempera- 
I  Sure,  an  increase  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  cause  the  column  to  rise 
ia  the  tube,  and  a  decrease  would  cause  it  to  fall.  Such  an  instrument,  there- 
fore, when  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  variations  of  temperature,  should  always 
be  corrected  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  thermometric  column.  This 
thermometer  has  no  fixed  points  of  temperature,  nor  could  the  indications  of 
one  instrument  be  compared  with  those  of  another,  nor  with  itself,  aAer  any  de- 
laogement  or  change  of  circumstances. 

About  fiAy  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  Florentine  professors  constructed 
thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  excluded  from  them  the  air  in  the  upper 
put  of  the  tube  by  the  manner  already  explained  with  reference  to  the  mercu- 
litl  thermometer.  The  tube  was  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  degrees ; 
but  still  no  fixed  points  of  temperature  were  adopted. 

About  the  year  1725,  Fahrenheit,  a  thermometer-maker  of  Amsterdam,  first 
substituted  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers,  and  by  this  means  con- 
nderably  reduced  their  magnitude.  The  instrument  was  thus  capable  of  meas- 
aring  much  higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  thermometers  of  spirits  of  wine, 
because  mercury  does  not  boil  until  it  attains  a  very  high  temperature.  Still, 
however,  thermometers  labored  under  defects  arising  from  the  want  of  fixed 
points  of  temperature,  the  nature  of  which  have  been  already  fully  explained. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  insure  the  correspondence  of  the  scale  of  differ- 
ent thermometers  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  as  yet  no  effect- 
oal  method  was  suggested. 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Hook  discovered  the  fact,  that  water 
during  its  conversion  into  ice,  and  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water,  main- 
tained a  fixed  temperature  ;  and  also  that  water,  during  the  process  of  boiling 
under  the  same  circumstances,  retains  the  same  temperature.  These  two  tem- 
peratures, depending  upon  fixed  phenomena  not  affected  by  change  of  time  or 
place,  furnished  convenient  standards  by  which  the  fixed  points  upon  thermom- 
eters might  be  determined  ;  and  as  such  they  were  first  recommended  and 
adopted  by  Newton.  As  the  process  of  fusion  and  evaporation  of  all  bodies 
ire  attended  with  the  aame  peculiar  effects  as  those  of  water,  their  \em]^iax>ax«% 


during  these  states  of  transition  might  with  equal  conyenience  be  taken  as  the 
standards  for  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers  ;  but  water,  being  a  substance 
always  attainable  and  easily  reduced  to  a  pure  state,  has  been  selected  by  com- 
mon consent,  in  preference  to  other  bodies. 

The  same  unanimity  has  not  prevailed  respecting  the  division  of  the  scale. 
It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  had  all  nations  agreed  to  di» 
vide  the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  thermometers  into 
the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  but  such  a  convention  was  scarcely  to  be  ex* 
pected.  When  Fahrenheit  adopted  the  fixed  points  suggested  by  Newton,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  was  attainable  was  that 
of  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common  salt,  or  snow  and  sal  ammoniac.  A  ther^ 
mometer,  when  plunged  in  such  a  mixture,  was  observed  to  fall  considerably 
below  the  point  at  wluch  it  stood  in  melting  ice,  and  at  which  temperature  Fah- 
renheit determined  to  commenee  his  scale  of  numeration  upward.  The  inter* 
val  between  this  and  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  divided  into  32  equal 
parts  or  degrees ;  so  that  upon  this  scale  the  temperature  produced  by  mixing 
snow  and  common  salt  is  0^,  while  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  32^.  He 
continued  these  equal  divisions  upward,  and  found  that  when  the  thermometer 
was  immersed  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  the  barometer  standing  at  about 
30  inches,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  212^.  Thus  the  interval 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  was  180^.  Temperatures  have  since 
been  experienced  much  lower  than  that  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  snow  and 
common  salt,  and  hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  the  scale  below  the 
0°  of  Fahrenheit.  Degrees  below  this  point  are  called  negative  degrees,  as 
already  explained. 

The  scale  as  adopted  by  Fahrenheit  has  continued  in  general  use  in  this 
country  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  all  English  works  on  science,  as  well  as  in 
the  aru,  manufactures,  and  medical  practice,  the  thermometer  used  is  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  and  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  are  32^  and  212^. 
The  thermometer  generally  used  in  France  before  £e  revolution,  and  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  was  constructed  by  Reaumur  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  liquid  used  by  him  was  spirit  of  wine  ;  but,  subsequently,  mercury 
was  substituted  for  this  by  De  Luc.  The  fixed  points  on  this  instrument  were 
likewise  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  the  scale  proceeding  up- 
ward. The  interval  between  the  fixed  points  was  divided  into  80  equal  parts, 
called  degrees.  Thus,  the  freezing  point  of  water  was  0°,  and  its  boiling 
point  80^.  The  degrees  in  this  thermometer  were  longer  than  those  in  Fah- 
renheit,, in  the  proportion  of  2j  to  1.  To  convert  a  temperature  indicated  upon 
Reaumur  into  the  corresponding  temperature  upon  Fahrenheit,  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  multiply  the  degrees  upon  Reaumur  by  2^,  and  to  add  to 
the  product  32^,  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  the  points  at  which  the  scale  com- 
mences. On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degree  to  Reaumur,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subtract  32,  and  to  diminish  the  remainder  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2^  to  1 . 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Celsius,  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
constructed  thermometers,  in  which  he  commenced  the  scale,  like  Reaumur, 
at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  divided  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  into  100^.  This  thermometer  was  adopted,  after  the  revolution, 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  It  harmonised  with 
the  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  adopted  in  that  coon- 
try^  and  has  been  since  that  time  in  general  use  there.  100^  of  the  centigrade 
are  equal  in  length  to  180^  of  Fahrenheit.  To  convert  the  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  fhto  the  corresponding  temperature  on  Fahrenheit,  it  would  then  be 
necessary,  Ant,  to  increase  the  number  of  degjieea  in  the  ^ro^Mrtion  of  100  to 
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30,  or,  what  is  the  same,  5  to  9,  and  to  add  to  the  result  32^,  to  allow  for  the 
ifference  between  the  points  at  which  the  scale  commences.  To  convert  a 
miperature  on  Fahrenheit  into  the  corresponding  temperature  on  the  centi- 
;nae  thermometer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  32^,  and  to  diminish  the 
floainder  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  5. 

Thermometers  are  sometimes  constructed  for  scientific  purposes,  to  which 
iD  the  three  scales  are  annexed.  The  reduction,  however,  of  equivalent  tem- 
pentores,  one  to  the  other,  is  a  measure  of  easy  arithmetical  calculation. 

like  all  thermometers  whose  indications  depend  upon  the  dilatation  or  con- 
taction  of  a  liquid,  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited  to  the 
points  at  which  mercury  freezes  and  boils.  These  points,  however,  as  has 
been  already  aaid,  include  between  them  a  range  of  ver}'  great  extent,  through- 
OBt, nearly  the  whole  of  which  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  uniform. 
The  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  placed  at  about  — 39^  6f  Fahrenheit,  or  72^ 
below  the  freezing  point. 

Mercury  boils  at  660^.  Thus  the  ranee  of  the  thermometer  includes  about 
700^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  dilatations  of  the  mercury,  as  it  approaches  its  boil- 
w^  point,  go  on  at  a  slowly-increasing  rate ;  but  this  increase  is  compensated 
k  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  in  which  the  mercury  is  contained,  in  such 
i  manner  that  the  apparent  dilatation  shown  by  the  actual  ascent  of  the  col- 
■m  in  the  tube  is  really  uniform,  and  the  same  which  would  take  place  if  the 
{|u8  did  not  expand  at  all,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  mercury  were  absolutely 
■ifonn.  A  thermometer  intended  to  measure  temperatures  below  the  freez- 
Bf  point  of  mercury  may  be  constructed  of  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol.  No 
ittiinable  degree  of  cold  has  ever  yet  reduced  this  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and 
I  thermometer  filled  with  it  may  be  graduated,  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial 
beraiometer,  above  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  ;  and  its  indications  below 
be  freezing  point  will  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  comparison  with  the  indi- 
itions  of  a  mercurial  thermometer. 

Thermometers  whose  indications  depend  on  the  dilatation  of  air  are  rarely 
led,  except  for  peculiar  purposes  in  which  minute  variations  of  temperature 
ily  are  required  to  be  obtained. 

Since  mercury  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  known  liquid,  it  fol- 
ws  that  no  liquid  thermometer  can  indicate  higher  temperatures  than  that  of 
HP  Fahrenheit.  To  determine  temperatures  above  this,  the  dilatation  of 
lids  has  generally  been  used ;  and  instruments  founded  upon  this  principle 
e  commonly  called  pyrometers.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  indicated 
'  the  difference  of  the  expansions  of  two  metals.  Such  an  instrument 
3iild  indicate  all  temperatures  below  that  at  which  the  more  fusible  metal 
Bhs. 

In  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  and  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  its  indica- 
1118,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  introduced 
to  the  bodies  is  represented  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  We  shall 
realtor  show  that  caloric  may  be  introduced  into  a  body  without  affecting  the 
ermonieter  at  all,  and  also  that  different  quantities  of  caloric  introduced  into 
flferent  bodies  affect  the  thermometer  equally.  *'  Degrees  of  temperature" 
e,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "  quantity  of  heat ;"  and 
B  thermometer  must  be  understood  as  a  measure  of  temperature,  and  not  as  a 
Msure  of  heat.  When  two  bodies  are  said  to  undergo  the  same  increase  of 
nperature,  it  is  not  meant  that  these  two  bodies  receive  the  same  increase  of 
!mty  but  merely  that  they  undergo  such  a  change,  with  respect  to  heat,  that 
ey  are  capable  of  causing  a  thermometer  exposed  to  them  to  undergo  the 
me  degree  of  expansion.  Again,  if  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  melting 
9,  and  observed  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  the  same  (kieiiDiaiiii^- 
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ter  be  surrounded  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water^  and  be  observed  to  star 
212^,  we  declare  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  exceeds  the  teni{ 
ture  of  melting  ice  by  180^  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  state,  witl 
spect  to  heat,  of  boiling  water  compared  with  melting  ice,  is  such  as  to  c 
a  quantity  of  mercury  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  to  increase 
dimensions  by  about  one  sixty-third  part  of  its  whole  bulk  at  the  lower 
perature. 


ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 


On  the  Electricity  of  tie  Atmotpkere  in  dear  Weatker.—Cotineadoa  between  Electricity  and  Me- 
teorology.— Apparatus  for  ok$erving  the  Electricity  of  the  Aimotphere.^laBQlBted  elerated  Rod. — 
Portable  Apparmtoa  mmde  of  a  fiahiog  Rod.— SanaBore'a  Electroacope  and  his  Mode  of  eftlmatiDg 
die  Valae  of  the  DiTergeDcea.— Occasional  Use  of  the  Qtlrnnometer.—Tlkeotdiiutry  State  of  the 
Atmotpkere. — ^Volu's  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Atmospheric  Electricity.— Inadequacy  of  the  The- 
ory of  Chemical  Origin. — The  Aothor's  Saggestion  of  the  probable  Influence  of  ^Friction. — Diur- 
nal Variation  of  the  Electricity. — Periodical  hoarly  Variation. — Representation  of  the  Rate  of  Va- 
nation. — Maxima  and  Minima  at  a  given  Parallel — Schfibler's  Obsenration& — Annual  Variation 
tf  the  Electricity.— \Mldon  of  the  daily  Maxima  and  Minima.— Arago's  Repetition  of  Sch&bler's 
Olnenrations. — Local  Variationt  of  the  Electricity. — ^Inflnenoe  of  particnlar  Localities,  Buildings, 
4g.— No  satisfactory  Explanation  yet  given  of  the  Variations. — Correspondence  between  Electric 
ad  Magnetic  Variations. — Becqaerel's  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Variation. — Distribution 
«f  Electricity  of  the  ilir.— Negative  State  of  the  Earth.— Character  of  the  lower  Stratum  of  Air— 
Increase  of  Electric  Charge  in  the  higher  Strau  of  Air. — Decrease  in  the  lower  Strata. — Compar- 
itiTe  Electric  Character  of  different  Strata.— FormulsB  for  the  comparative  Electricity  of  two 
^fnJok.— Electricity  of  the  Air  in  clouded  Pf^eoM^.- Preliminary.— Schlibler's  Observations.- Ta. 
Ue  of  Observations  explain^ 
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ONO  the  innumerable  relations  of  the  electric  fluid  with  the  phenomena 
are,  there  are  none  which  present  so  many  circumstances  of  general  in- 

as  its  connexion  with  the  various  states  and  appearances  of  the  atmo- 
e.  Indeed,  it  were  difficult  to  name  any  atmospheric  change  which  is 
rectly  or  indirectly  connected  with  electric  agency.  It  is  true  that  these 
>mena,  fugitive  and  transitory  as  most  of  them  are,  have  not  been,  in  every 
traced  to  their  causes ;  that  the  relation  of  many  of  thenr  to  the  agency 
ctricity  is  rendered  probable  from  general  appearances,  rather  than  dis- 
Y  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  that  some  of  them,  which  are  evidently 
ctric  origin,  nevertheless  have  not  been  explained  by  or  reduced  to  any 
\  known  laws  which  govern  that  physical  agent ;  still,  there  is  much  that 
inder  the  general  principles  of  electrical  science ;  and  those  phenomena 
1  remain  without  any,  or  without  satisfactory  explanation,  require  to  be 
I,  that  those  who  pursue  this  part  of  physical  science,  with  the  view  to 
d  its  limits,  may  be  guided  to  the  proper  subjects  of  observation  and  in- 
ration. 

3  shall  first,  then,  state  generally  the  apparatus  used  for  observing  the 
ic  state  of  the  air,  and  shall  next  proceed  to  explain  the  results  at  which 

philosophers  have  arrived  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  atmo- 
ic  electricity. 

PPARATUS   FOR   OBSERVING   THE   ELECTRICITY   OF   THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

construct  a  stationary  apparatus  for  observing  the  electric  state  of  the 
t  a  rod  of  iron,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  be  erected  at  the 
'  the  building  in  which  the  observatory  is  placed,  and  let  it  be  carefully 
ited  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  roof  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
The  lower  parts  of  this  rod  should  be  in  metallic  communication  with  an 
xmcope  placed  in  the  observatory,  by  means  of  a  chain  oi  bax  c%:(^\^  ^"(^ 
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being  removed  at  pleasure.  A  moveable  commuTiication  should  also 
ded  between  the  pointed  rod  and  a  metallic  bar  continued  to  the  ^ 
that  in  cases  of  thunder-storms,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  electric 
air  is  so  strong  as  to  be  attended  with  danger,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
the  earth  by  putting  the  pointed  rod  in  communication  with  this  cond 
it  be  desired  to  observe  the  electric  state  of  the  air  when  it  is  strongl} 
the  bar  connecting  the  pointed  rod  with  the  conductor  may  be  broug 
the  latter  as  to  allow  the  chief  part  of  the  electricity  to  pass  throug 
ground ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  connexion  of  the  electroscope 
pointed  rod  being  preserved,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  will  ; 
indicate  the  species  of  electricity  with  which  the  air  is  charged. 

For  occasional  observations  a  convenient  and  portable  apparatu 
formed  with  a  common  fishing-rod,  which  is  divided  into  several  pi€ 
ble  of  being  united  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  a  single  rod  of  co! 
lei\gth.  To  the  extreme  piece  of  this  let  a  rod  of  glass,  terminated 
metallic  point,  be  attached ;  a  metallic  wire  attached  to  this  point  is 
the  electroscope,  which  will  thus  receive  the  electricity  collected  by 
of  the  rod.  This  rod  may  be  elevated  in  any  situation  in  which  it ; 
to  examine  the  electric  state  of  the  air. 

Various  forms  of  electroscopes  are  used  to  observe  atmospheric  c 
Saussure  used  two  fine  metallic  wires,  each  having  a  small  pith-ball  i 
at  its  lower  extremity,  and  having  its  upper  end  attached  to  a  rod  of 
serted  in  the  top  of  a  square  tube  of  glass  about  two  inches  in  the  si 
two  balls  were  suspended  in  contact  in  the  interior  of  this  tube,  and 
of  their  divergence  was  measured  by  a  scale  drawn  on  one  of  the  si* 
tube.  To  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  supporting  the  wires  was  1 
pointed  conductor,  composed  of  three  parts  fitting  into  each  other,  ei 
luring  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

This  conductor,  being  elevated  in  the  air,  collected  the  electricity, 
serve  the  electroscope  from  the  effect  of  the  weather,  a  brass  cup  ^ 
ded,  which  was  screwed  upon  the  rod  supporting  the  wires  at  the  f 
conductor. 

This  apparatus  is  usually  affected  sensibly  by  the  electricity  of  the 
raised  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  th 
the  observer.  In  order  to  compare  numerically  the  intensity  of  the 
which  produces  different  degrees  of  divergence  of  the  wires,  Saussui 
the  following  ingenious  method.  Having  constructed  two  electro 
similar  to  each  other  in  all  respects  as  possible,  and  removed  the  c 
from  them,  he  electrified  one  of  them  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  diver 
Ifnes,  for  example,  of  the  balls.  He  then  brought  into  contact  the  1 
of  the  two  instruments,  so  as  to  share  equally  between  them  the 
with  which  the  first  was  charged.  The  divergence  was  now  reduc 
'  lines.  Hence  electric  charges  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  correspond  to  di 
of  the  balls  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 

The  second  electrometer  being  discharged,  and  again  put  in  comr 
with  the  first,  the  remaining  charge  of  the  latter  was  again  shared  e 
tween  them,  so  that  the  first  remained  charged  with  only  a  fourth  of  i 
electricity.  The  separation  of  the  balls  was  now  found  to  be  2; 8  1 
continuing  this  process,  a  table  was  constructed  by  which  the  ratio 
tensities  of  the  electricity  could  always  be  approximatively  inferrec 
extent  to  which  the  balls  were  separated.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
not  be  the  same  for  all  electroscopes.  Each  observer  must,  there 
struct,  from  immediate  observation,  a  table  suitable  to  the  individus 
scope  which  he  uses. 
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[olta  used,  for  a  like  purpose,  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  Saussure,  but 

*  the  straw  electroscope.     He  assumed  that  the  angles  of  divergence  of 

es  of  straw  within  the  limits  of  26^  are  sensibly  proportional  to  the  in- 

tes  of  the  electric  charges,  and  that,  provided  the  blades  exceed  an  inch 

ia  length,  the  results  are  not  affected  by  any  small  variation  of  length. 

safer,  however,  to  construct  a  table  according  to  the  method  explained 

whatever  be  the  form  of  the  electroscope. 

V>  aogment  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument,  Volta  also  fixed  a  lamp  to  the 

of  the  conductor,  and  interposed  a  condenser  between  the  conductor  and 

electroscope.     Both  of  these  expedients,  however,  render  the  indications 

instrument  uncertain.     In  the  process  of  combustion  electricity  will  be 

,  the  effects  of  which  will  combine  with  those  of  the  atmosphere  in  af- 

_  the  electroscope ;  and  unless  the  plates  of  the  condenser  bo  formed  of 

or  platinum,  or  be  coated  with  these  metals,  their  oxydation,  by  the  depo- 

of  moisture  upon  them,  would  produce  disturbing  effects. 

some    cases  the  muliiplur,  or  galvanometer,  is  advantageously  applicable 

steorological  purposes.     Since,  however,  the  electric  current  transmitted 

[h  it   in   such  applications  has  greater  intensity  than  that  which  is  pro- 

in  Voltaic  arrangements,  greater  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insulate 

wire.      For  this  purpose  the  wire,  wrapped  in  the  usual  manner  with  silk, 

be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  lac  in  alcohol.    When  well 

with  this  varnish,  the  electricity  will  not  escape  from  one  convolution 

another. 

the  application  of  the  multiplier  to  detect  the  electricity  of  the  air,  one 

ity  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  pointed  insulated  conductor,, 

ited  to  the  proper  height  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  extremity  com- 

licates  with  the  ground.    The  air  and  the  earth  being  in  opposite  electrical 

s,  a  current  will  pass  through  the  wire,  the  intensity  of  which  will  be 

indicated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


OF   THE    ORDINARY    STATE    OF    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  observation  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
air  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  in  clear  weather,  when  the  natural  state 
nf  the  atmosphere  is  undisturbed  by  clouds,  it  is  always  charged  with  positive 
deetrid/yj  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is,  on  the  contrary,  charged  with  negative 
declricity.     Yolta  explained  this  fact  by  stating  that  in  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter the  natural  electricity  of  the  liquid  is  decomposed,  the  positive  fluid  esca- 
ping with  the  vapor,  and  the  negative  fluid  remaining  on  the  vessel  in  which 
Ale  liquor  is  evaporated ;  and  this  process  going  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  the 
oceans,  seas,  and  other  large  collections  of  water,  might  charge  the  atmo- 
tphere  with  free  positive  electricity.     But  we  have  seen  from  Peltier's  experi- 
»ent,  that  mere  evaporation  without  chemical  decomposition  is  not  enough  ;  we 
ktve  seen,  too,  from  Armstrong's  and  Faraday's  experiments,  that  mere  evapo- 
tttion  without  friction  is  not  enough ;  we  are  hence  led  to  modify  our  views, 
lod  consider  how  far  chemical  effects  and  friction  can  be  included  as  operating 
causes  in  the  electrization  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  certain  that  such  essential  chemical  effects  as  the  liberation  of  particles 
^  water  of  crystallization  from  combination  with  salts,  do  not  exist  in  the 
evaporation  to  which  common  consent  has  ascribed  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
Qtosphere ;  and  philosophers  have  felt  that  the  cause  here  assigned  is  inade- 
quate to  the  effect.  If  they  tacitly  accept  the  theory,  it  is  rather  for  want  of 
abetter  than  from  any  feeling  of  conviction.     They  cannot  imagine  the  con- 
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necting  links  between  its  assumed  chemical  origin  and  its  ultimata 
into  the  lightning  flash. 

As  the  friction  of  watery  particles  is  a  discovery  only  just  matured,  the  ita j 
has  not  yet  occurred  of  including  it  in  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  elector 
city.  Though  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  justify  us  to  faak 
ard  an  answer,  yet  we  are  called  on  to  propose  the  question — Do  the  witerf 
panicles  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  acquire  positive  electricity  M 
they  are  rubbed  by  the  wind  against  the  earth,  and  all  it  sustains,  as  hiUi, 
rocks,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stream  of  steam  and  water  b^ 
comes  positive  by  rubbing  against  the  jet  ?  If  so,  what  connexion  may  not  be 
traced  between  the  hurricane  winds  of  the  tropics  and  the  prevailing  lightning* 
storms  with  which  those  regions  abound  ?  Does  the  friction  together  of  two 
currents  of  air,  charged  to  different  degrees  with  moisture,  develop  the  two 
electrical  states  ? 

Throwing  out  these  hints,  we  come  to  consider  the  actual  conditions  pro- 
sented  by  the  atmosphere.  The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity ;  and  this  would  necessarily 
ensue  from  either  theory,  for  local  variation  is  an  essential  element  in  any  view 
which  we  may  be  induced  to  adopt.  Each  theory  includes  evaporation,  either 
as  producing  the  electricity,  or  as  providing  the  rubbing  particles ;  so  that,  ia 
the  sequel,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  current  language,  without  pledging  our- 
selves against  conviction  to  either  theory,  in  the  present  undecided  state  of  the 
question. 

If  the  evaporation  or  other  processes  by  which  positive  electricity  is  sup- 
plied to  the  atmosphere  were  uniform  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  sphe^ 
ical  shell  of  air  by  which  the  globe  is  enclosed  would  be  uniformly  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and,  being  a  nonconductor,  it  would  be  related  to  the 
crust  of  the  globe  on  which  it  rests  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cake  of  an  elec- 
trophorus  is  related  to  the  metallic  disk  in  contact  with  it.  The  positive  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  will  then  act  by  induction  on  the  natural  electricities 
of  the  superior  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  possess  conducts 
ing  power  in  the  same  degree  throughout  the  surface,  the  positive  fluid  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  would  be  driven  downward,  while  the  negative  fluid 
would  be  drawn  toward  the  surface,  and  would  augment  the  intensity  of  the 
negative  fluid  already  collected  there  from  other  causes. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  over  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  re- 
ceive different  quantities  of  electricity,  and,  since  air  is  a  nonconductor,  the 
inequality  of  the  electric  state  thus  produced  will  continue,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  modified  by  the  effects  of  atmospheric  currents. 

DIURNAL    VARIATION    OF    THE    ELECTRICITY. 


The  electric  state  of  the  air  depending,  then,  on  the  results  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  on  the  surface,  that  state  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  subject 
to  periodical  changes  corresponding  in  some  definite  manner  to  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  process  of  general  evaporation ;  and,  as  these  latter  changes 
must  be  related  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere,  a  series  of  vicis- 
situdes in  the  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  looked  for,  having  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  epochs  of  noon  and  mid- 
night.    Observation,  accordingly,  sanctions  this  anticipation. 

If  the  electricity  of  the  air  be  examined  by  proper  electroscopic  instruments 
at  and  immediately  after  midnight,  its  intensity  will  be  found  to  be  gradually  | 
decreasing,  and  this  decrease  will  continue  till  a  little  before  sunrise,  when  the  | 
iDtenahy,  becoming  stationary  for  a  short  time,  will  afterward  begin  to  increase  ( 
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}w  rate.  This  increase  will  conUDue,  becoming  more  rapid  for  some 
ifter  sunrise,  when  it  will  attain  a  maximum ;  after  which  it  will  again 
se,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterward  more  rapidly.  This  gradual  decrease 
otinne  for  some  time  after  the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  when  it  will 
the  electrical  intensity  again  attaining  a  minimum.  It  will  then  begin 
^ase,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterward  more  rapidly,  until  it  attains  another 
im  sometime  after  sunset.  It  will  then  begin  to  decrease,  and  continue 
ease  until  midnight. 

e  line  M  N  M,  fig.  1,  be  imagined  to  represent  the  interral  of  time  be- 
nidnight  and  midmght,  its  middle  point,  N,  representing  the  intermedi- 
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n,  and  the  other  points  the  various  hours  before  and  after  noon,  and  if 
.ch  point,  such  as  P,  a  perpendicular  be  drawn,  representing  the  inten- 

the  atmospheric  electricity  at  the  hour  corresponding  to  P,  a  curve 
>e  formed,  the  distances  of  which  from  the  line  M  N  M  would  represent 
:tric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

undulating  line  XbB  1/  B'  X  then  represents,  in  its  general  character, 
raal  variation  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  weather  is 
id  no  extraordinary  disturbing  influence  intervenes  to  modify  the  com- 
ects.  The  points  a  and  a^  represent  the  times  of  the  morning  and  eve- 
nima,  and  the  perpendiculars  a  b  and  a*  b*  the  values  of  these  minima ; 

points  A  and  A'  represent  the  morning  and  evening  maxima,  and  the 
liculars  A  B  and  A'  B'  the  values  of  these  maxima, 
roughout  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  no  disturbing  cause  be  supposed 

operation,  and  the  production  of  electricity  in  the  same  position  of  the 
3veTy  where  the  same,  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  around  the 
may  be  represented  in  a  similar  way.     Let  £  N  W  M,  ^g.  2,  repre- 


)  parallel ;  E  N  W  the  enlightened,  and  E  M  W  the  dark  part ;  C  S 
ction  of  the  meridian  passing  through  the  sun. 

e  point  N  the  time  will  be  noon,  and  at  M  it  will  be  midnight ;  at  E  it 
•unset,  and  at  W  sunrise.  The  point  a  represents  the  place  where  the 
\ty  h  St  the  morning  minimum,  and  of  where  it  is  aX  the  6veimi(  tDXEii* 
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mum.  In  like  manner  A  and  A^  represent  the  places  wliere  the  electricity  is 
at  the  morning  and  evening  maximum.  The  curve  of  electric  intensity  has, 
therefore,  the  form  of  an  oval ;  the  longer  axis,  B  B^  being  inclined  at  a  small 
angle  to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  lesser  axis,  a  af^  being  at  right  angles 
to  it.  As  the  position  of  the  sun  is  gradually  changed  by  its  apparent  motion 
from  east  to  west,  these  axes  of  the  oval  follow  it,  always  keeping  the  same 
relative  position  with  respect  to  it  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes. 

The  first  philosopher  who  presented  a  complete  and  connected  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  electricity  of  the  air  was  Schiibler,  who  observed  at  Stutt- 
gard,  and  published  his  observations,  taken  at  various  hours,  daily,  from  May, 
1811,  to  June,  1812.  As  an  example  of  the  actual  succession  of  changes  ex- 
hibited in  a  single  day,  the  following  table  of  the  observations  taken  on  the 
1 1th  of  May,  181 1,  will  serve :— 


How. 

Klcctrometer. 

Hygrometer. 

TbemMMseter. 

WMtlMT. 

4  A.  M. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6i 

8 
11 
12 

88 
88 
87 
86 
84 

9-3 

9-6 

10-5 

12-1 

13-5 

Perfectly  clear.  AAer  a  short 
time  the  heavens  became  vapor- 
ous, and  dews  began  to  fall. 

9 
10 
12    . 

2  P.M. 

4 

5 

10 
8 
7 

5 

76 
70 
63 
61 
60 
62 

15-5 
17-0 
20-1 
21-6 
21-3 
20-9 

The  heavens  clear  to  the  h^- 
zon ;  the  tint  of  the  firmament  t 
pure  blue. 

6 

81 

6 

8 

12 

65 
72 
83 

20-0 
17-5 
15-5 

Vapors  begin  to  be  formed,  and 
dew  falls. 

.3 

12 

8 
7 
61 

86 
88 
88 

130 
12-1 
110 

Heavens  perfectly  dear. 

ANNUAL    VARIATION    OF    THE    ELECTRICITY. 

As  the  diurnal  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  relatively  to  a  given  place, 
produces  a  periodical  variation  in  the  electric  slate  of  the  air,  the  change  of  its 
declination  from  month  to  month  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  some  cor- 
responding periodical  effect  on  the  mean  amount  of  the  maxima  and  minima 
values'of  the  electricity.  On  comparing  the  mean  values  from  month  to  fnonth, 
it  is  accordingly  found  that  the  values  of  the  two  daily  maxima  and  minima 
undergo  a  progressive  decrease  from  January  to  July,  and  a  progressive  in- 
crease from  July  to  January.  It  is  found,  also,  that  during  the  winter  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  increases  as  the  thermometer  falls. 

On  comparing  the  mean  values  of  the  maxima  and  minima  throughout  the 
year,  it  is  found  that  the  morning  values  of  each  are  a  little  less  than  the  eve- 
ning values. 

The  hours  at  which  the  electricity  attains  its  maxima  and  minima  values  are 
likewise  subject  to  variation  from  month  to  month.  The  hour  of  the  morning 
minimum  and  maximum  continually  advances  toward  noon  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, and  undergoes  the  contrary  change  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  observations  of  Schiibler  indicate  that  the  hour  of  the  evening  minimum 
jg  invariable'.     From  June,  1811,  to  June,  1812,  it  look  place  at  Stuttgard  al- 
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wijs  at  2  P.  M.  The  hoar  of  the  second  maximum  also  gradually  approached 
Mirer  to  noon  from  summer  to  winter,  and  receded  from  it  again  frpm  winter 
to  summer. 

The  series  of  observations  on  the  diurnal  changes  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
which  Schubler  made,  in  1811-12,  were  repeated  by  M.  Arago  at  Paris,  in 
1830,  who  obtained  similar  results.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  March,  1811, 
Schubler  found  that  the  mean  time  of  the  morning  maximum,  was  8  hs.  30  m., 
tnd  M.  Arago  found  the  mean  time  for  the  same  month,  8  hs.  48  m. 

LOCAL    VARIATIONS    OF    THE    ELECTRICITY. 

In  all  the  preceding  observations,  the  sources  which  supply  positive  electri- 
city to  the  air,  are  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  great  variety  of  local  causes,  however,  interrupt  this  uniformity. 
Saussure's  observations  show  that  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  has  greatest 
intensity  in  the  most  elevated  places,  and  in  those  which  are  best  insulated. 
In  the  interior  of  buildings,  under  trees,  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  other  en- 
closed and  sheltered  parts  of  towns,  no  free  electricity  is  found  in  the  air.  In 
the  midst  of  squares,  and  other  open  places  in  cities,  on  the  quays,  but  more 
specially  on  bridges,  it  is  even  more  intense  than  in  an  open,  flat  country.  In 
particular  localities,  such  as  Geneva,  where  fogs  prevail,  which  lie  low,  and 
are  not  converted  into  rain,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  is  most  intense. 
Although  the  general  correspondence  between  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations 
of  the  normal  electric  state  of  the  air  indicates,  unequivocally,  its  dependance 
on  the  variation  of  the  sun's  declination,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  that  body, 
tnd  the  local  variations  accord  with  the  hypothesis,  that  evaporation  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  electricity  of  the  air ;  still,  no  complete  and  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  diurnal  and  annual  electric  periods. 
Schubler  observed  that  some  correspondence  may  bo  perceived  between  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  and  that,  if  such  correspondence  be  admitted,  it  would  follow 
that  both  these  phenomena  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  But  this  cor- 
respondence is  far  from  being  so  exact  as  to  justify  even  a  probable  conjecture 
a^  to  their  identity  of  cause.  The  maximum  variation  of  the  needle  ea.\t  takes 
place  at  half  past  eight  in  the  forenoon,  from  which  time  till  a  quarter  past  one 
in  the  afternoon,  it  turns  gradually  round  toward  the  west,  attaining  its  maxi- 
mum western  variation  at  the  latter  hour.  From  that  time  till  half-past  eight 
the  following  morning,  it  returns  gradually  eastward.  The  times  of  greatest 
eastward  and  westward  variation  correspond  nearly  to  the  times  of  the  morn- 
{ ing  maximum,  and  evening  minimum,  but  there  are  no  effects  exhibited  by  the 

nc^ie  corresponding  to  the  other  maximum  and  minimum. 
/  Becquerel  proposes  the  following  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
electricity  of  the  air.  Toward  the  morning  the  electricity  ought  to  have  a 
feeble  intensity,  because  the  humidity  of  the  evening  and  night  has  restored  to 
the  earth  a  part  of  the  electricity  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  air. 
When  the  sun,  at  its  rising,  begins  to  warm  the  earth,  evaporation  is  promoted 
and  positive  electricity  supplied  to  the  air.  Hence,  after  sunrise,  for  some 
hours,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  will  be  augmented.  When  the 
sun  has  attained  a  certain  elevation,  and  the  heat  has  increased,  the  air  is  dried, 
and  transmits  with  less  facility  the  electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air ;  electrometric  instruments,  therefore,  placed  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  will  indicate  a  diminution  of  electricity,  even  though  the  electric 
fluid  should  continue  to  be  augmented  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  a\T.  k%  «ViTi- 
set  approaches,  the  air  is  cooled,  becomes  humid,  and  begins  to  VtaxkftUiW.  ^<& 
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electric  fluid,  accumulated  in  the  higher  regions,  more  ahundandj  to  the  earth. 
The  electric  intensity  would,  therefore,  increase  with  the  himiidity  and  the 
dew  until  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset.  Finally,  when  the  air  begins  to  be 
exliandted,  the  electricity  again  diminishes,  and  continues  to  decrease  till  the 
next  morning.  According  to  the  same  principles,  the  annual  variation  of  tht 
electricity  is  explained.  In  clear  weather,  the  mean  intensity  of  the  electrici- 
ty of  the  air  will  be  much  less  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  for  the  air  in  soni- 
mer,  being  warm  and  dry,  resists  more  strongly  the  transmission  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  accumulated  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  in  winter 
the  air,  being  more  humid,  produces  a  contrary  ejOfect. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF    ELECTRICITT    OF   THE   AIR. 

Although  the  negative  electricity  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ascertained  fact,  that  positive  electricity  is  supplied  by  it  to  the 
air,  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  it  be  ascertained  by  immediate  obsem- 
tion.  This  has,  accordingly,  been  done  by  different  observers,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  places.  Among  the  more  recent  observations  of  this 
kind,  are  those  of  M.  Peltier.  To  ascertain  the  electricity  of  the  ground,  this 
philosopher  used  a  multiplier,  placing  one  extremity  of  the  platinum  wire  in  t 
humid  part  of  the  soil,  and  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  pointed  metallic  con- 
ductor, raised  in  the  air.  When  the  air  was  sufficiently  humid  to  give  it  t 
conducting  power,  a  current  was  established  through  the  wire,  by  which  the 
needle  was  sensibly  affected,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  proved  that  the 
negative  current  came  from  the  ground,  and  the  positive  from  the  air. 

The  negative  electricity  of  the  ground,  and  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
stratum  of  air  contiguous  to  it,  have  a  continual  tendency  to  re-combine  and 
neutralize  each  other.  From  this  cause,  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  in  clear 
weather,  apai:t  from  disturbing  causes,  is  found  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  This 
effect  extends  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  above  which 
height  the  positive  electricity  begins  to  be  perceivable,  and  increases  in  its  in- 
tensity in  ascending,  according  to  some  definite  law,  which  observation  has 
not  yet  disclosed. 

To  ascertain  the  increase  of  electricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air,  Bec- 
querel  and  Breschet  made  some  experiments  on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  suggested  by  Saussure.  These  electricians  selected  a 
convenient  platform  of  ground  near  the  monastery,  extended  upon  it  a  piece  of 
gummed  sarcenet,  about  ten  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  upon  which  they 
unrolled  a  silk  cord,  interlaced  with  metallic  wire,  measuring  about  250  feet  in 
length.  They  attached  one  end  of  this  cord  to  the  hook  or  rod,  which  comma- 
nicated  with  the  straws  of  an  electrometer,  by  means  of  a  loose  knot,  in  such  a  > 
manner  that  when  drawn  upward,  it  would  be  detached  from  the  electrometer 
without  disturbing  the  instrument.  The  other  extremity  of  the  cord  was  tied 
to  the  tail  of  an  iron  arrow,  which  was  projected  upward  by  means  of  a  bow 
with  such  force  that,  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  250  feet,  it  detached  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  from  the  electrometer.  As  the  arrow  ascended,  the 
electrometer  showed  a  gradually  increasing  divergence,  which  soon  became  so 
considerable  that  the  straws  struck  the  sides  of  the  case  enclosing  them. 
When  the  cord  was  detached,  the  instrument  retained  the  electricity  it  had  re- 
ceived, which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  positive. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  from  three  feet  above  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  250 
feet,  the  air  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  constantly  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, at  least,  in  localities  like  that  in  which  this  experiment  was  made. 
Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  eleclnciXy  obVAined^  vr^  produced  by  the 
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(  fricticr.  of  the  arrow  against  the  air,  the  experiment  was  repeated,  projecting 
I  the  arrow  horizontally,  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground.     In  this 
case  no  effect  was  proiduced  on  the  electrometer. 

Becquerel  made  experiments  with  a  like  object  in  clear  weather,  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  called  Sanadoire^  near  the  Mont  d'Or.  This  summit,  sep- 
arated from  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  terminated  by  a  platform  of  the  ex- 
tent of  several  square  3rards,  at  the  height  of  about  4,600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  electrometer  of  Saussnre  was  surmounted  by  a  pointed  con- 
ductor, about  twenty  inches  long.  A  divergence  of  the  straws,  amounting  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  was  produced,  when  the  apparatus  was  raised  about  three 
feet  above  the  head.  The  divergence  was  doubled,  when  a  wire,  attached  to 
the  electrometer,  was  projected  upward  by  means  of  a  stone,  to  the  height  of 
about  thirteen  feet,  and  when  projected  to  greater  heights,  the  divergence  con- 
tinued to  augment. 

When  the  apparatus,  elevated  to  a  certain  height  above  the  head,  and  show- 
ing a  certain  divergence,  was  carried  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  divergence 
gradually  diminished,  and  disappeared  altogether,  before  attaining  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

.  In  the  ascent  made  in  a  balloon  by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  the  increase 
of  positive  electricity  in  the  ascending  strata  of  air  was  also  rendered  mani- 
fest. These  philosophers  attached  a  metallic  ball  to  a  wire,  about  170  feet 
long,  and  suspended  it  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  the  upper  end  of  the  wire 
being  attached  to  an  electrometer.  The  weather  being  perfectly  clear,  the  in- 
strument diverged  with  negative  electricity.  This  result,  which  was  in  appa- 
rent discordance  with  the  results  of  observations  in  general,  was,  however, 
easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  them.  The  wire,  in  this  case,  supplied  a 
conducting  communication  between  two  strata  of  air,  one  170  feet  above  the 
other.  If  they  were  equally  charged  with  the  same  species  of  electricity,  the 
electrometer  would  not  have  been  aflfected ;  for  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
wire  being  placed  between  two  equal  and  contrary  decomposing  influences,  no 
decomposition  would  take  place,  and  the  wire  would  remain  in  its  natural  state. 
If,  however,  the  two  strata  at  the  ends  of  the  wire  were  electrified  positively, 
in  different  degrees,  a  decomposition  of  the  electricities  of  the  wire  would  en- 
sue, the  positive  fluid  being  repeHed  toward  that  stratum  having  the  weaker 
positive  charge,  and  the  negative  fluid  being  attracted  toward  that  stratum  hav- 
ing the  stronger  charge.  Since,  then,  the  electrometer  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wire  showed  negative  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  higher  stratum  was 
more  intensely  positive  than  the  lower. 

In  a  similar  experiment  made  by  Saussure,  the  electrometer  was  placed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  just  ex- 
plained, the  instrument  diverged  with  positive  electricity. 

The  method  of  explaining  the  apparently  inconsistent  results  of  the  experi- 

BOts  of  Biot  and  Saussure,  proposed  by  the  former,  is  imperfect,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  the  two  strata  of  air  are  both  electrified  positively ;  for  if  they 
ere  both  electrified  negatively,  the  lower  stratum  having  the  stronger  charge,  the 
Line  effects  would  ensue ;  or  even  if  they  were  differently  electrified,  the 
upper  stratum  being  positive  and  the  lower  negative,  the  effects  would  be  the 


Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  consequence  which  legitimately  follows, 
from  all  observations  made  on  the  electricity  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  by 
means  of  a  vertical  conducting-rod  or  wire  extending  from  the  electroscope  to 
the  stratum  of  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  electric  state,  is,  not  that  the 
electricity  with  which  the  instrument  diverges,  is  that  of  the  a\T  itv  wVv\cVi  \.ViA 
remote  eztremit/  of  the  conductor  ia  placed^  but  that  if  £'  be  ihe  e\ec\nc\\>}  ot 
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the  stratum  in  which  the  electrometer  in  placed,  and  £  that  of  the  strati 
which  ther  remote  end  of  the  conductor  is  placed,  then,  when  the  instr 
diverges  with  positive  electricity,  E — E',  will  be  positive,  and  when  it  di 
with  negative  electricity.  E — E^  will  be  negative.  If  the  species  of  elec 
of  either  stratum  be  otherwise  known,  such  an  observation  will  indica 
species  of  the  other  stratum ;  but  if  not,  it  will  only  give  a  dijOferent  rest: 


ELEOTRICITY   OF   THE   AIR    IN    CLOUDED   WEATHER. 

The  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear  and  unclouded  weathe 
has  been  hitherto  explained.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  obser\ 
which  have  been  made  when  the  heavens  are  more  or  less  charged  with  c 
whether  attended  or  not  with  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  other  phenomena  of  sto 

From  the  month  of  June,  1811,  to  May,  1812,  both  inclusive,  M.  Sol 
observed  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  clouded  weather  and  in  tin 
rain,  hail,  and  snow.  In  the  table  on  pp.  158,  159,  a  synopsis  is  given 
resiUts  of  his  observations.  An  examination  of  the  results  registered  i 
table  will  establish  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  in  stormy  weather,  in  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  the  electricity  of  tl 
b  much  more  intense  than  at  other  times. 

2.  That  in  such  weather  the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  8om< 
negative,  and  nearly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 

3.  That  in  such  weather  the  electricity  often  undergoes  sudden  cl 
fipom  positive  to  negative,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  That  in  clouded  weather,  unattended  by  storms,  rain,  hail,  or  sno 
free  electricity  of  the  air  is  positive. 

5.  That  the  intensity  of  this  electricity  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  su 
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aly  ascribed  to  Chemical  Combination^— Takei  place  from  the  Suftoe^ — Law  diicoTered 
:on  extended  to  all  Liqiiida. — Limit  of  Evaporation  conjectored  by  Faraday^ — ^HygromO' 
TuioQM  Phenomena  explained  by  Evaporation. — Lealie'i  Method  of  freeslng. — ^Examplea 
Qiefal  Alts. — Methods  of  Cooling  by  Eraporation. — Dangeroas  Eflbcts  of  DampncM^ 
ton's  Ciyophoroa.— Pneumatic  Ink-Bottle. — Clovds.~Dew. 
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EVAPORATION. 


Eis  long  supposed  that  the  vapor  produced  from  the  surface  of  liquids 
I  to  the  atmosphere,  was  the  consequence  of  an  affinity  between  the 
s  of  air  and  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  by  virtue  of  which  a  combination 
med,  and  consequently  a  constant  absorption  took  place  by  the  air,  of 

exposed  to  it.  The  properties  of  vapor,  however,  which  have  been 
red  by  the  labors  of  modem  philosophers,  and  above  all,  by  those  of 
s^  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition,  and  have  shown  that  all 
enomena  of  evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any 
whatever,  or  other  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  particles  of  atmo- 
;  air,  and  those  of  liquids. 

explanation  of  evaporation  on  the  principle  of  chemical  combination  of 
>ors  with  air,  was  first  suggested  by  Halley,  and  supported  by  many  suc- 
y  philosophers.  According  to  this  theory,  air  was  considered  as  having 
ne  effect  on  water,  as  water  would  have  on  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
it  might  hold  in  solution.     The  theory  was  rendered  plausible  by  the 

which  it  offered  in  explaining  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
ation,  such  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being  promoted  by  winds,  and  by 
%e  of  temperature.  Currents  of  air  removing  the  solvent  as  fast  as  it 
3  saturated,  brought  a  fresh  portion  of  it  to  receive  vapor,  and  so  the  pro- 
as continued  and  stimulated.  Heat,  also,  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
t  power  of  the  air  on  water,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  it 
)own  to  increase  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  other  substances, 
or,  however,  at  low  temperatures,  was  considered  to  possess  no  elas- 
and  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  this  supposition  was  the  first  step 
i  removing  the  hypothesis  of  Halley ;  but  this  theory  received  its  death- 
rom  the  fact  that  vapor  is  not  only  formed  in  a  space  where  no  air  is 
itf  but  that  in  that  space  it  possesses  the  same  elasticity,  and  occupies  the 
roliune,  as  if  the  same  space  were  filled  with  the  supposed  solvent ;  nay 
that  it  is  Dot  only  produced  in  such  a  space,  but  that  it  U  pioiuceA.  m* 
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stantaneoiulj ;  whereas,  if  the  supposed  solvent  were  present^  its  prodoi 
would  be  considerably  retarded.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  solution  w 
proceed  with  greater  facility  in  the  absence  of  the  solvent  than  in  its  j 
ence. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  liquids  dismiss  vapor,  whether  the  s] 
above  their  surface  be  an  actual  vacuum,  or  be  filled  with  air  or  other 
and  that  if  such  space  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  it  will  be  capabi 
receiving  from  the  liquids  a  different  quantity  of  vapor,  depending  solely  on 
temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  that  the  quantity  which  will  saturate  a  g 
space  will  be  the  same,  whether  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  or  be  occupied 
atmospheric  air,  or  other  aeriform  bodies.  The  difference  in  the  phenoD 
in  the  two  cases  will  only  consist  in  the  rate  at  which  the  saturating  vap 
produced  from  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  produced  almos 
stantaneously ;  but  if  air  be  pre9ent,  its  production  is  retardfed,  and  a  consi 
able  time  may  elapse  before  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  saturated. 

All  masses  of  water  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  above  th< 
mass  of  atmospheric  air,  which  at  all  times  maintains  suspended  in  it  a  quai 
of  aqueous  vapor,  raised  by  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of 
liquid.  If  the  quantity  sustained  in  the  atmosphere  be  such  as  to  saturate 
air,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  further  evaporation  whatever  can  take  plac 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This,  however,  does  not  usually  occur.  Most  < 
monly  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  is  insufficient  for  its  saturati 
and  in  this  case  evaporation  will  take  place.  It  is  the  object  of  the  pre 
lecture  to  explain  the  laws  which  attend  this  process  of  evaporation  in 
open  air. 

Dalton,  to  whose  labors  we  are  indebted  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  d 
theory  of  vapors,  investigated  this  subject,  and  may  be  said  to  have  nearly 
hausted  it.  He  commenced  by  determining  the  circumstances  which  attend 
evaporation  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  such  cases,  the  tension  of  the 
por  actually  suspended  in  the  air  would  produce  an  inappreciable  effect  on 
phenomena,  because  its  tension  would  be  inconsiderable,  when  compared  ^ 
that  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  In  this  first  experiment,  th 
fore,  he  regarded  the  atmosphere  as  perfectly  dry,  and  considered  the  phen 
ena  to  proceed  as  they  would  in  a  receiver  subject  to  the  presence  and  pres) 
of  perfectly  dry  air.  A  small  vessel,  containing  boiling  water,  was  suspei 
from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  accurately  poised.  A  lamp  was  placed  ui 
it,  which  maintained  it  at  the  boiling  point,  and  its  loss  of  weight  in  a  g 
time  by  evaporation  was  accurately  determined.  The  same  experiment 
repeated  with  the  same  vessel,  at  various  temperatures,  from  212^  to  138^| 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Temperature  In  Degrees  of 
FahreDbelt. 

Elaetic  force  of  Vapor  in 
Inches. 

Evaporation  per  Minvte 

21SP 

180 

164 

152 

144 

138 

80-00 

15*15 

10-41 

7-81 

6-37 

5-44 

30 
15 
10 

8-5 

6 

5 

From  this  table  it  it  apparent  that  at  each  temperature  between  the  m! 
limits,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of  the  vapor, 
will  easily  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  same  law  cannot  extend  to  evap 
tiaa  Mi  hW'  lempeFatnres,  because,  as  the  tem^iaxvixe  oC  the  evapora 
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lii|aid  approaches  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  snspended  in  the  air,  the  ten- 
■ou  will  approach  more  nearly  to  equality,  and  the  resistance  of  the  vapor 
dready  suspended  in  the  air  will  speedily  begin  to  produce  a  sensible  effect 
•a  the  rate  of  evaporation.  In  oider,  therefore,  to  detect  the  law  by  which 
evaporation  took  place  at  lower  temperatures,  it  became  necessary  first  to  de- 
^iRiiiine  the  actual  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
I  tt  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  properties  of  vapor  previously  discovered 
,hf  Oalton,  led  him  to  an  elegant  and  simple  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
■ineous  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  not  being  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
■nst  be  regarded  as  having  received  a  quantity  of  heat  which  dilated  it  and 
lused  its  temperature,  according  to  the  laws  for  the  dilatation  of  the  permanent 
gases  after  it  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state.  Now  if  all  the 
heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it  after  it  had  passed  into  the  vaporous  state 
be  uken  from  it,  it  will  undergo  a  diminution  of  temperature,  but  will  not  pass 
from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  form.  The  smallest  abstraction  of  heat  beyond 
diis  point  will,  however,  cause  a  deposition  of  moisture,  and  a  partial  condensa- 
'  Q  of  the  vapor.     If,  therefore,  a  body  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower 

in  that  of  the  atmosphere  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  first  by  abstract- 
JBg  heat  from  the  vapor  in  contact  with  it,  lower  its  temperature  until  it 
arrives  at  that  temperature  which  it  had  when  it  passed  from  the  liquid 
10  the  vaporous  state.  If  the  body  be  at  a  lower  temperature,  then,  though  it 
can  no  longer  lower  the  temperature  of  the  vapor,  it  will  condense  it,  and  the 
vipor  will  deposite  itself  in  the  form  of  dew  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  If  the 
body  be  actually  or  nearly  at  that  temperature  at  which  the  vapor  passed  from 
the  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  then  the  commencement  of  the  condensation 
will  be  just  indicated  by  a  slight  dulness  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  the  condensation  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  vapor.  Led  by  such 
reasoning,  Dalton  adopted  the  following  means  of  determining  the  temperature 
It  which  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to 
the  aeriform  state :  He  poured  water,  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmo- 
ipbere,  into  a  thin  glass  tumbler,  and  exposed  it  to  the  air.  If  he  observed  an 
inunediate  and  rapid  deposition  of  dew  upon  its  surface,  he  then  wiped  the 
vessel  dry,  and  exposed  it  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  He  thus  con- 
tbiied  to  expose  the  vessel  at  increasing  temperatures,  until  he  found  that  tem* 
piatore  at  which  a  deposition  of  moisture  would  just  take  place  on  its  surface, 
aid  such  that  one  degree  higher  in  temperature  would  prevent  such  a  con- 
deosation  of  vapor.  This,  then,  he  assumed  to  be  the  temperature  at  which 
the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  had  passed  from  the  liquid  to  the 
teriform  state,  and  the  elasticity  or  tension  corresponding  to  this  temperature 
was  found  from  the  table  of  elasticity  resulting  from  his  former  experiments. 
Now  the  vapor  actually  suspended  in  the  air  had  a  higher  temperature  than 
this,  and  was  raised  to  that  temperature  by  heat  communicated  to  it  after  it  had 
assumed  the  vaporous  form.  The  additional  tension  imparted  by  this  increase 
of  temperature  was  easily  computed  by  the  rules  for  the  dilatation  of  gases  and 
vapors  by  heat.  Hence  he  computed  the  actual  tension  of  the  vapor  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  used  by  Dalton  in  this  experiment  was  taken  from  deep  wells  at 
Manchester,  the  temperature  of  which  was  from  10^  to  15^  colder  than  the 
atmosphere.  This  served  the  purpose  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 
very  low,  but  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  was  near  the  freezing  point,  it 
became  necessary  to  cool  the  water  by  means  of  ice,  or  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
salt,  or  other  freezing  mixtures. 

The  deposition  of  condensed  vapor  with  the  appearance  of  dew,  on  the  exter- 
nal muifMce  of  a  glasa  veaael  cootainiag  iced  water,  is  a  fact  of  famUiax  occui- 


rence.  A  decanter  of  iced  water  placed  on  a  table  always  exhibits  this  effect; 
and  in  summer,  a  decanter  of  fresh  spring-water  will  be  obsenred  to  have  a 
similar  deposition  on  its  surface. 

He  now  exposed  to  the  air  a  Teasel  of  water  at  various  low  temperatures,  aod 
noted  its  rate  of  evaporation ;  using,  however,  a  larger  surface,  in  order  to  olh 
tain  a  quicker  evaporation  than  in  the  former  case.  Upon  examining  the  ratta 
of  evaporation  resulting  from  these  experiments,  he  found  that  they  were  accQ^ 
rately  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  vapor  which  wodM 
saturate  the  atmosphere  at  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  tension  of  tht 
vapor  actually  suspended  in  it. 

It  thus  follows,  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water,  in  all 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  proportional  to  the  tension  of  vapor  which 
would  saturate  the  air,  diminished  by  the  tension  of  the  vapor  which  is  actually 
contained  in  the  air. 

The  investigations  of  Dalton  were  next  extended  to  other  liquids,  and,  as  the 
portion  of  the  vapors  of  these  which  would  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  altogether  insignificant,  the  problem  became  somewhat  more  simple. 
The  atmosphere  was  regarded  as  perfectly  dry  with  respect  to  these  liquids ; 
and  it  was  found  that  their  rates  of  evaporation  were,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  already  obtained  for  water  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  always  proportional  to  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  which  would  saturate  an  empty  space  at  the 
proposed  temperature. 

All  the  preceding  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  air 
above  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid  is  perfectly  calm,  so  that  the  same 
stratum  shall  always  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  successive  strata 
above  it  shall  continue  undisturbed. 

'When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rate  of  evaporation  must  needs  undergo  a  cor^ 
responding  change,  and  this  change  is  generally  one  which  accelerates  it.  As 
the  liquid  imparts  its  vapor  to  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  that  vapor 
passes  from  stratum  to  stratum  upward,  the  evaporation  will  be  slower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in  its  strata ;  but,  if  the  air  be  agi- 
tated, and  especially  if  a  current  of  wind  pass  across  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
then,  as  fast  as  the  vapor  is  deposited  in  the  strata,  it  is  carried  off,  and  fresh 
portions  of  air,  not  impregnated  with  vapor,  take  their  place.  The  evaporation 
may,  in  this  case,  be  as  rapid  as  it  would  be  in  perfectly  dry  air,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  above  the  liquid  is  never  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it  any  quantity  of 
vapor.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed,  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  draught  main- 
tained across  the  surface,  or  winds,  or  any  agitation  of  the  air,  has  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  evaporation. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  on  the  vaporization  of  boiling  water*  he  found  i 
that  the  rate  of  vaporization  in  a  space  perfectly  sheltered  from  currents  was  | 
slower  than  when  exposed  to  a  draught  produced  by  open  windows  and  doors,  < 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three.  The  evaporation  in  still  air  was  at  the  rate  | 
of  thirty  grains  of  water  per  minute,  and  in  a  draught  forty-five  grains  per  > 
minute.  \ 

Since  the  evaporation  of  different  liquids  is  proportional  to  the  tension  of  > 
their  vapors,  it  follows  that  liquids  which  boil  at  high  temperatures  must  evap-  ' 
orate  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  the  tension  of  the  vapors  of  such 
liquids  are  insensible  at  all  ordinary  pressures.     Indeed,  sulphuric  acid,  mer- 
cury, and  other  like  liquids,  which  boil  at  very  high  temperatures,  may  be  re- 
garded as  fixed,  or  having  no  evaporation  whatever. 

The  evaporation  of  bodies  whose  boiling  point  is  high  on  the  thermometric 
scale  being  inappreciable  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  a  question  arises,  wheth- 
er the  raporiziDg  principle  is  subject  to  any  timVl  wVAXe^et.    ^%  ^«  diminution 
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in  the  nte  of  eraporation  is  subject  to  the  law  of  continuity,  or  undergoes  a  I 
slow,  gradual,  and  continued  diminution,  the  determination  of  its  actual  limit, 
if  it  has  one,  by  experiment  or  observation  must  obviously  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if,  indeed,  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Such  a  limit,  therefore, 
if  it  exist,  must  rather  be  sought  for  by  the  operation  of  the  reason  on  facts 
known,  than  by  the  operation  of  the  senses  on  facts  to  be  observed.  A  system 
of  reasoning,  applied  with  great  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  At  the  limits  of 
ihe  aUnosphere,  has  been  applied  by  Faraday  to  show  that  an  actual  limit  must 
exist,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  the  operation  of  the  evaporating  principle.  Dr. 
Wollaston  argued  that  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  of  the  atmospheric  air  to 
lepel  each  other  being  known  by  direct  observation  to  be  subject  to  a  continual 
diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  distances  between  the  molecules  increased,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the  same  mole- 
cules being  admitted,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  it  follows  inevitably  that,  when  the  actual  weight  of  the  mole- 
cales  becomes  equal  to  their  mutual  repulsion,  then,  these  two  forces  balancing 
one  another,  the  molecules  will  rest  altogether  like  the  particles  of  a  liquid.  This 
mst  happen,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  body  whose  speci6c  gravity  is  less  than  the  specific  gravity  of  air  in  that 
itate  of  rarefaction  in  which  £e  repulsion  of  its  molecules  equals  their  weight  to 
float  on  the  surface  exactly  in  tin  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  ship 
iloats  on  water,  or,  to  come  to  a  closer  analogy,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  a 
Wloon  float  between  two  strata  of  air  when,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  lighter  than  that 
on  which  it  presses,  and  heavier  than  that  immediately  above  it.  Now,  admitting 
thtt  the  tendency  to  evaporation  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  repelling  force 
produced  by  the  presence  of  heat  having  a  tendency  to  drive  off  the  stratum  of 
i  panicles  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  ^e  liquid,  it  will  follow  that  gravity  will, 
I  tt  length,  balance  or  prevail  over  the  repidsive  force,  and  will  prevent  the  par- 
ticles from  fl3ang  off  or  evaporating.  Immediately  before  the  liquid  attains  this 
state,  the  repulsive  principle  exceeds  the  gravitating  one  by  so  exceedingly 
small  an  amount,  that  the  quantity  of  evaporation,  though  not  exactly  nothing, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  utterly  inappreciable  by 
any  direct  sensible  observation.  Such  is  Faraday's  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
there  exists  a  limit  in  all  bodies  to  the  action  of  the  evaporating  principle,  and 
that  this  limit  is  very  low  in  those  bodies  that  fuse  at  low  temperatures,  and 
diat  it  may  be  high  in  bodies  which  fuse  at  very  high  temperatures. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  evaporating  principle  has  no  limit  of  this  nature,  it 
will  follow  that  the  atmosphere  must  always  be  impregnated  with  the  vapors 
of  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  to  be  the 
ease,  without  supposing  a  great  variety  of  chemical  effects  to  be  produced  by 
such  a  confusion  of  substances,  having  such  an  indefinite  variety  of  physical 
relations  one  to  another.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  less  vaporiza- 
ble  substances  at  common  temperatures  are  below  the  vaporizing  limit,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  suspended  in  it  chiefly  the  vapor  of  water,  with 
slight  and  occasipnal  admixtures  of  the  vapors  of  the  more  volatile  bodies. 

The  elevation  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  has  a  double  effect  on 
the  rate  of  evaporation.  By  raising  the  temperature  of  water,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  rate ;  but  by  causing  an  increased  quantity  of  vapor  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  effect.  The  difference  | 
between  the  extreme  tension  due  to  the  temperature  and  the  tension  of  the  va- 
por actually  suspended  is,  perhaps,  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  be- 
caose  in  cold  weather  the  atmosphere  is  nearer  its  point  of  saturation  thim  in 
warm  weather.  Hence  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  probably  greaXet  in  a\iminftc 
than  in  winior. 
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The  method  adopted  by  Dalton  for  determining  the  tention  of  vapor 
pended  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is,  perfai^,  in  skilful  hands, 
exact  than  any  which  has  since  been  discovered,  especially  if  the  glass  vessel 
used  be  sufficiently  thin.  Dr.  Thompson  states  that  he  has  submitted  to  mh 
periment  other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  simple  one,  and  tint 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  last  are  susceptible  of  the  higli- 
est  degree  of  accuracy. 

Other  instruments,  however,  have  been  contrived  for  determining  the  qufr  > 
tity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  called  h^grometerg^  or  meas-  i 
urers  of  the  moistness  of  the  air.     Such  instruments  are  generally  constmclad  ^ 
from  some  substance  which  has  a  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  whiek 
gives  some  external  indication  of  the  quantity  which  it  absorbs. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  De  Luc  consists  of  an  extremely  thin  piece  of  whil^ 
bone,  which  is  stretched  between  two  points  and  acts  on  the  shorter  arm  of  ss 
index  or  hand,  which  plays  on  a  graduated  scale,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock.  The 
effect  of  the  whalebone  absorbing  moisture  is  to  cause  it  to  swell,  and  its  length 
increases  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  dries,  its  length  is  contracted.  The 
index  is  moved  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  by  these  effects,  and  the  space 
it  moves  over  gives  the  change  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  hygrometer  of  M.  Saussure  consists  of  a  human  hair,  previously  pre- 
pared by  boiling  it  in  a  caustic  ley.  It  then  bee^mes  a  highly  sensible  absoib- 1 
ent  of  moisture.  One  extremity  is  suspended  from  a  hook,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremity  carries  a  small  weight  which  keeps  it  stretched.  It  is  turned  once 
round  a  grooved  wheel,  which  moves  an  index  playing  on  a  graduated  arch. 
As  the  hair  contracts  and  expands  by  the  effect  of  absorbing  moisture,  the 
wheel  is  turned  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  and  the  index  shows  the  effect 
by  moving  through  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  arch. 

That  this  instrument  may  indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  suspended 
in  the  air,  it  was  necessary  that  some  fixed  points  upon  it  should  be  determin- 
ed^ analogous  to  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water  on  a  common  ther- 
mometer. To  effect  this  is,  however,  mure  difficult  in  the  present  case,  inas- 
much as  the  instrument  is  influenced  at  once  by  two  causes,  namely :  by  heat, 
and  by  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in  the  air.  M.  Saussure  first  consid- 
ered the  application  of  the  instrument  when  exposed  to  an  invariable  temperar 
ture.  He  placed  it  in  a  vessel  which  contained  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  pro- 
posed temperature.  He  thus  obtained  the  point  of  extreme  dryness.  He  then 
successively  introduced  into  the  receiver  several  small  known  quantities  of  wa- 
ter. This  he  accomplished  by  depositing  the  liquid  on  small  pieces  of  linen, 
which  he  weighed  exactly,  and  determined  the  quantity  of  liquid  thus  intro- 
duced. When  each  successive  portion  of  the  liquid  was  vaporized,  he  observed 
and  marked  the  indication  of  the  hygrometer.  He  then  withdrew  them  and 
weighed  them  again,  thus  determining  exactly  the  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated 
on  each  occasion. 

Having  repeated  very  often  the  experiment  at  the  same  temperature,  he  found 
that  whatever  variation  the  hygrometer  had  previously  undergone,  it  always 
returned  to  the  same  point  when  the  quantities  of  water  vaporized  in  the  re- 
ceiver were  equal.  He  found  the  same  result  at  various  temperatures,  the  in* 
dications  at  the  same  temperature  being  always  the  same ;  but  the  absolots 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  be  vaporized  in  the  space,  in  order  to  move  tlie 
hygrometer  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  was  different  at  different  tem- 
peratures. To  obtain,  therefore,  the  actual  quantity  of  water  suspended  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  and  hygrometer.  These  two  indications  are  always  sufficient  for 
the  exact  solution  of  the  question. 


rhe  hygTometer  of  Leslie  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  hygrometric  state 
be  air  is  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  water  evaporates.  The  bulb  of  an 
thennometer  is  covered  with  silk  or  bibulous  paper,  which  is  moistened, 
e  nx>i8tiire'  evaporating  produces  cold  in  the  bulb,  and  immediately  affects 
thermometer.  The  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  thus  indicated  depends  on 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.  This  in- 
iment,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  indicator  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 
msphere. 

rhe  beautiful  theory  of  evaporation,  the  details  of  which  we  have  attempted 
explain  in  the  present,  and  in  other  lectures,  and  for  the  principal  part  of 
ich  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Dalton,  affords  a  full  and  satis- 
tor}"  elucidation  of  innumerable  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in 
Kwpheric  and  meteorological^ effects,  and  in  all  the  processes  of  science  and 

[t  has  been  already  explained,  that  when  two  liquids,  such  as  water  and  al< 
ml,  which  combine  with  a  weak  affinity,  are  mixed  together,  their  combina* 
1  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  vaporization,  and  each  liquid  vaporizes  at  a 
en  temperature,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  do  if  it  were  vaporized 
ependently  of  the  other.  The  process  of  the  distillation  of  spirits  depends 
this  principle.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  liquid,  composed  principally  of  water 
1  alcohol,  is  placed  in  a  boiler  or  stUlj  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with 
efrigeratory  or  cooler,  which  is  capable  of  condensing  into  a  liquid  the  vapor 
ich  passes  from  the  still  through  it.  If  this  mixture  be  raised  to  a  temper- 
re  nearly  as  high  as  that  at  which  the  alcohol  would  boil,  a  vapor  will  rise 
nposed  of  the  vapor  of  water  and  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  mixed  mechanically, 
w  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  vapor  of 
9hol  at  its  boiling  point,  is  about  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  vapor  of 
ler  at  212^  ;  and  again,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  212^  is  double 
density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  180^.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  density 
the  vapor  of  alcohol  at  its  boiling  temperature,  180°,  will  be  about  seven 
es  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  the  same  temperature, 
rhus  in  the  steam  produced  from  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
)hol,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  1 . 
is,  when  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory,  will  give  a  strong  spirit.  By  re- 
ting  the  process  of  distillation,  the  mixture  may  be  more  and  more  sepa- 
rd  from  the  water  which  it  contains. 

f  the  distillation  be  conducted  under  a  diminished  pressure,  or  in  a  vacuum, 
liquid  will  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature ;  and  the  portion  of  aqueous 
or  which  will  be  disengaged  will  be  of  such  a  small  degree  of  density  as  at 
^  to  become  insensible. 

The  principle  on  which  the  process  of  distillation  in  genera],  therefore,  de- 
ds,  is,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  boil  at  different  temper- 
res  ;  and  that,  if  the  mixture  be  caused  to  vaporize  by  heat,  that  part  of  it 
ich  boils  at  the  lower  temperature  will  vaporize  in  greater  quantities  than 
t  which  boils  at  the  higher.  When  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  refrigera- 
r,  8  new  mixture  will  then  be  obtained,  containing  a  much  greater  quantity 
hat  constituent  part  which  boils  at  the  lower  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  other 
id,  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  boiler  will  contain  a  greater  portion  of 
t  which  boils  at  the  higher  temperature.  In  general,  by  conducting  the  pro- 
s  in  vacuo,  or  under  diminished  pressure,  this  object  is  more  effectually  at- 
led,  because  less  in  proportion  of  the  liquid  which  boils  at  the  higher  pres- 
e  will  be  vaporized  in  the  process. 

n  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  temperature  necessary  to  bo\\  the  Vi^^^A- 
ler  mdiaBijr  presaare  may  be  such  as  to  decompose,  or  ot]heTW\ae  Uiyit^* 
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some  conBtituent  part  of  the  mixture  which  it  is  important  to  presenre.  For 
this  reason,  the  above  method  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  with  advantage  ia 
the  distillation  of  vinegar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distil  in  the  ordinaiy  waj 
without  giving  it  a  peculiar  burnt  flavor ;  but  by  distilling  it  in  vacuo,  the  vapor 
is  raised  at  the  temperature  of  130^,  and  this  eflTect  is  avoided. 

In  the  process  of  sugar  refining  it  Was  found  that  by  raising  the  syrup  to 
the  necessary  temperature,  a  risk  was  incurred  of  burning  or  decomposini;  it 
by  too  much  heat.  The  method  of  boiling  in  vacuo  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Howard  to  remove  this  inconvenience.  The  syrup  is  thus  concentra* 
ted  to  the  granulating  point  without  risk  of  decomposition.  This  method  it 
now  generally  followed. 

When  vapor  was  produced  from  a  liquid  by  ebullition,  we  have  observed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  was  absorbed  in  Uie  transition  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  form.  The  same  effect  attends  the  production  of  vapor  from  the 
surface,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  indispensable  consequence  of  the  transition  of  a 
body  into  the  vaporous  form,  at  whatever  temperature  that  transition  takes 
place.  In  the  formation  of  vapor,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied 
to  the  vapor  formed,  and  must  become  latent  in  it ;  and  this  heat  must  be  sup- 
plied either  by  the  body  itself  or  by  surrounding  objects.  By  whatever  means 
it  is  supplied,  the  object  which  communicates  it  must  undergo  a  corresponding 
depression  of  temperature ;  and  hence  vaporization  becomes  a  means  for  the 
production  of  cold,  on  a  principle  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  method  used  to  cool  water  for  domestic 
purposes  in  hot  countries.  The  water  is  placed  in  certain  porous  vessels, 
called  in  the  East  alcarrazas,  and  these  are  suspended  in  a  current  of  air :  as, 
for  example,  between  two  open  doors.  The  vessel  allows  the  water  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  thus  exposes  it  more  effectually  to  evaporation,  as  well  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  itself,  as  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel  containing 
it.  As  the  vapor  is  formed,  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  necessary  for  it ;  and 
this  latent  heat  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel,  which  un- 
dergoes a  corresponding  depression  of  temperature. 

The  same  effect  can  be  made  manifest  by  surrounding  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer by  a  moist  sponge,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  Let  another  the^ 
mometer  be  at  the  same  time  placed  near  it  in  the  shade,  and  the  thermometei 
surrounded  by  the  sponge  will  be  observed  rapidly  to  fall,  while  the  thermom- 
eter in  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  stationary.  This  effect  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  the  sponge  is  saturated, 
and  a  corresponding  depression  of  temperature  produced  in  the  liquid  remain- 
ing in  the  sponge,  arising  from  the  heat  supplied  by  it  to  the  vapor. 

The  depression  of  temperature  produced  by  evaporation  will  be  more  per 
ceptible  the  more  rapid  is  the  evaporation,  because  then  the  body  from  whicl 
the  heat  is  abstracted  has  not  time  to  receive  a  supply  of  heat  from  surroundinj 
objects  to  replace  that  which  it  has  given  out.  Hence,  by  conducting  the  pro* 
cess  of  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  where  the  evaporation  is  almost  instantaneous 
the  cooling  eflfect  is  more  conspicuous.  If  a  quantity  of  water  included  in  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  tube  be  surrounded  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  ether 
and  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  moment  the  air  is  withdrawr 
the  ether  suddenly  evaporates ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether  be  supplied 
the  water  in  the  bulb  will  be  frozen. 

The  same  fact  may  be  exhibited  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  by  pouring 

some  ether  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  flat  vessel.    When  the  receiver  placec 

over  these  is  exhausted,  the  ether  will  boil  in  consequence  of  the  removal  oi 

the  aimoapbenc  pressure,  and  its  rapid  evapoiauoxi  Vi^  ^\«ft«tk\V<]  cauae  thi 
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water  under  it  to  freeze.  We  shall  thus  have  the  singular  exhibition  of  two 
liquids,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  the  one  boiling  and  the  other  freezing  at 
the  same  moment ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  one  altogether  disap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  vapor,  while  the  other  solidifies  in  the  form  of  ice. 

A  beautiful  experiment  was  contrived  by  Leslie,  in  which  water  is  frozen  on 
this  principle.  A  shallow  vessel  containing  water  is  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  Under  the  same  receiver  is  placed  a  large  flat  dish,  contain- 
iag  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  receiver  is  now  exhausted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
fiUe  by  we  pump,  and  immediately  the  evaporation  of  the  water  takes  place. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  were  not  present,  the  space  within  the  receiver  would  be 
saturated  almost  instantaneously  with  the  vapor  of  the  water,  and  all  further 
evaporation  would  be  stopped ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid  not  being  itself  subject 
to  sensible  evaporation,  has  besides  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  attracts  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  causes  it  to  be  condensed  on  its  sur- 
&ce.  As  fast,  therefore,  as  the  water  evaporates,  its  vapor  is  seized  upon  by 
die  sulphuric  acid  in  the  large  dish,  and  the  space  within  the  receiver  is  still 
DMintalned  a  vacuum  ;  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continues  as  rap- 
idly as  in  the  first  instance.  Now  the  heat  necessary  to  give  the  vaporous  form 
to  the  water  can  only  be  received  from  the  water  itself  which  remains  in  the 
dish,  and  therefore  it  must  undergo  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  It  will 
ipe^ily  fall  to  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  frozen. 
Bj  this  process,  conducted  under  favorable  circumstances,  Leslie  was  not  only 
ible  to  freeze  water,  but  to  congeal  mercury ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  even  pro- 
duced a  cold  of — 120^.  The  property  on  which  this  beautiful  experiment  is 
foanded  is  not  recommended  alone  by  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  its  re- 
mit always  produces  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  useful  application  in  chemistry  when 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  water  from  liquids  which  heat  would  decompose ; 
tad  to  dry  animal  and  vegetable  substances  without  exposing  them  to  disorgan- 
ization. 

By  the  same  method,  the  fact  that  ice  itself,  at  all  temperatures,  is  subject 
to  evaporation,  may  be  made  manifest.  If  a  few  ounces  of  ice  be  placed  im- 
der  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  over  a  similar  dish  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  receiver  be  exhausted,  the  ice  will  altogether  disappear 
in  about  twenty -four  hours.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  temperature 
will  be  considerably  below  32^.  After  the  ice  has  disappeared  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  be  found  to  be  combined  with  water  and  to  have  increased  its  weight 
by  the  exact  weight  of  the  ice. 

In  climates  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  never  falls  so  low  as  the  freez- 
ing point,  and,  therefore,  where  no  natural  ice  ever  exists,  ice  is  obtained  arti- 
ficiaJly  by  a  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  In  India  it  is  obtained  by  making 
extensive  shallow  excavations  in  large  open  plains.  In  these  water  is  exposed 
to  evaporation  in  small  earthem  pots,  unglazed,  so  as  to  be  porous,  and  pene- 
trable by  water.  Soft  water,  previously  boiled,  is  placed  in  these  vessels  in 
the  evening,  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  A  part  of  it 
ia  usually  ftozen  in  the  morning,  when  the  ice  is  collected  and  deposited  in 
pits,  surrounded  by  straw  and  other  bodies  which  exclude  heat.  Radiation, 
also,  has  a  part  in  producing  this  eflect  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Evaporation  being  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  conduct  it  with  as  much  economy 
and  expedition  as  possible.  The  circumstances  which  principally  promote  it 
being  increase  of  temperature  and  a  constant  change  in  the  air  which  is  imnie- 
diately  above  the  evaporating  surface,  these  two  objects  have  received  special 
attention.  In  factories  where  evaporatitm  is  used,  the  vessels  cotv\A.\Ti\Tv%  ^^ 
^aid  to  be  eraporated,  are  usually  placed  where  they  shall  be  exfO^Q^Vo  ^ 
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cunent  of  air  passing  over  their  surface.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  promote  the  evaporation  by  heating  the  liquid,  the  heat  is  fre- 
quently applied  only  to  the  surface,  instead  of  being  communicated  by  fire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  fact,  the  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  is  previously  heated  by  forcing  it 
through  a  fire.  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  also,  sometimes,  made  to  play  over  the 
evaporating  surface. 

The  coolers  in  breweries  are  large  shallow  vessels,  exposing  a  considerable 
surface  with  a  small  depth  of  the  liquid.  They  are  commonly  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  are  open  on  every  side  to  the  air,  so  that  in  whatever 
direction  a  wind  blows  a  current  of  air  must  pass  over  them.  There  are  also 
provided  a  number  of  revolving  fans,  by  which  the  stream  of  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  evaporating  surface,  is  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
The  evaporation  has  a  continual  tendency  to  saturate  the  stratum  of  air  im- 
mediately over  the  liquid,  and  by  these  expedients  this  stratum  is  caused  to 
undergo  a  constant  change  ;  the  air  saturated  with  vapor  being  driven  away,  and 
a  fresh  portion  supplying  its  place. 

When  salt  is  held  in  solution  by  water,  the  process  of  evaporation  aflects 
only  the  water,  and  loosens  the  connexion  produced  by  the  aflinity  of  its  par- 
ticles for  the  molecules  of  the  salt.  If  the  solution,  in  this  case,  be  what  is 
called  a  saturated  solution^  that  is,  if  it  contain  as  much  salt  as  the  water  at  the 
given  temperature  is  capable  of  sustaining,  then  the  least  quantity  of  evapora- 
tion must  be  attended  with  a  deposition  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  liquid  ;  and, 
if  the  evaporation  be  continued,  the  water  will,  at  length,  altogether  disappesTi 
and  nothing  but  a  mass  of  crystallized  salt  will  remain. 

This  principle  forms  the  basis  of  the  method  by  which  salt  is  obtained  from 
sea-water.  The  water  is  received  into  a  number  of  large  shallow  ponds,  lined 
with  clay,  and  prepared  on  the  seashore.  The  water,  being  received  into 
these,  and  dammed  in,  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  quantity  of  evaporation  will  considerably  exceed 
the  quantity  of  rain,  and  large  surfaces  being  exposed  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  pits,  the  water  will  be  gradually  dissipated,  and  will 
at  length,  altogether  disappear,  and  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  bay  salt  will 
remain  behind.  This  salt  is  said  to  be  the  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
fish. 

When  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  wine  may  be  cooled  in  various  ways  by  the 
process  of  evaporation.  If  a  moist  towel  be  wrapped  round  a  decanter  of 
wine  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  towel  in  the  process  of  drying  will  cool  the 
wine  ;  for  the  wine  must  supply  a  part  of  the  latent  heat  carried  off  by  the  va- 
por in  the  process  of  drying  the  towel.  Wine-coolers  constructed  of  poroua 
earthem  ware  act  on  a  similar  principle.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
porous  material  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  immediately  surrounding 
the  wine.  Travellers  in  the  Arabian  deserts  keep  the  water  cool  by  wrapping 
the  jars  with  linen  cloths  which  are  kept  constantly  moist. 

Historians  mention  that  the  Egyptians  applied  the  same  principle  to  cool 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  Pitchers  containing  the  water  were  kept  con- 
stantly wet  on  the  exterior  surface  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  were 
surrounded  by  straw  to  intercept  the  communication  of  heat  from  the  external 
air. 

In  India  the  curtains  which  surround  beds  are  sprinkled  with  water,  by  tLe 
evaporation  of  which  the  air  within  the  curtains  is  cooled. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  evaporation  will  enable  us  easily  to  comprehend 

the  danger  arising  from  wearing  damp  clothes,  or  from  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed. 

In  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  source,  t\ie  naiuie  axvd.  o^^t^^ioa  of  which  ' 
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not  ondeistood  by  us,  by  which  heat  is  generated  in  the  system,  and  is  con- 
tiooally  giTen  out  by  the  body.  If  any  cause  withdraws  heat  faster  from  the 
body  Uian  it  is  thus  produced,  a  sensation  of  cold  is  felt ;  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heat  be  not  withdrawn  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  body  becomes 
unduly  wamu  A  balance  should,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  be  maintain- 
ed between  the  natural  power  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  the 
faculty  of  receiving  that  heat  in  surrounding  objects.  In  cold  weather  all  sur- 
rounding objects  being  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  body,  have  a 
tendency  to  receive  heat  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it,  and  in  this  case, 
aitificial  sources  of  external  heat  are  sought,  by  which  the  temperature  of  sur- 
nnnding  objects  may  be  raised,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ani- 
mil  syatem.  In  very  hot  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  surround- 
iog  objects  is  so  near  the  temperature  of  the  body,  that  the  heat  produced  in  the 
system  is  not  received  with  sufficient  facility  to  keep  the  body  sufficiently  cool. 
In  this  case,  artificial  means  of  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  are 
necessarily  resorted  to. 

If  the  clothes  which  cover  the  body  are  damp,  the  moisture  which  they 
contain  has  a  tendency  to  evaporate  by  the  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the 
body. 

Id  fact,  the  body,  in  this  case,  is  circumstanced  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
u  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  already  described,  surrounded  by  a  damp  sponge, 
in  which  case  we  saw  that  the  mercury  rapidly  fell.  The  heat  absorbed  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  clothes  must  be,  in  part,  sup- 
plied by  the  body,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  an  undue  degree,  and  thereby  to  produce  cold.  The  effect  of  violent 
labor  or  exercise  is  to  cause  the  body  to  generate  heat  much  faster  than  it  would 
do  in  a  state  of  rest.  Hence  we  see  why,  when  the  clothes  have  been  ren- 
dered wet  by  rain,  or  by  perspiration,  the  taking  of  cold  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  the  body  in  a  state  of  exercise  or  labor  until  the  clothes  can  be  changed, 
or  till  ihey  dry  on  the  person ;  for  in  this  case,  the  heat  carried  off  by  the 
moisture  in  evaporating  is  amply  supplied  by  the  redundant  heat  generated  by 
labor  or  exercise. 

A  damp  bed,  however,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  this  means, 
the  object  of  bed-clothes  being  to  check  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body,  so 
as  to  supply  at  night  that  warmth  which  may  be  obtained  by  exercise  or  labor 
during  the  day.  This  end  is  not  only  defeated,  but  the  contrary  effect  produ- 
ced, when  the  clothes  by  which  the  body  is  surrounded,  contain  moisture  in 
ihem.  The  heat  supplied  by  the  body  is  immediately  absorbed  by  this  mois- 
torep  and  passes  off  in  vapor ;  and  this  effect  would  continue  until  the  clothes 
were  actuallv  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

A  damp  bed  may  be  frequently  detected  by  the  use  of  a  warming-pan. 
The  introduction  of  the  hot  metal  causes  the  moisture  of  the  bed-clothes  to  be 
immediately  converted  into  steam,  which  issues  into  the  open  space  in  which 
the  warming-pan  is  introduced.  When  the  warming-pan  is  withdrawn,  this 
vapor  is  again  partially  condensed,  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  sheets, 
the  dampness  will  be  then  distinctly  felt,  a  film  of  water  being,  in  fact,  deposited 
on  their  surface. 

The  danger  of  leaving  damp  or  wet  clothes  to  dry  in  an  inhabited  apartment, 
and  more  especially  in  a  sleeping-room,  will  be  readily  understood  from  what 
has  been  just  explained.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  process 
of  drying  causes  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  produces  a  corresponding  depression 
of  temperatnre  in  the  apartment. 

A  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  exhibited  \il 
an  expeiiiiMB^  contrived  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  made  with  an  inatrument  ^\i\c\l 
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be  called  a  eryophorus.    This  instniment  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  A  B,  fi 
furnisbed  with  two  bulbs,  C  D,  placed  on  short  branches  at  right  angles  i 

Fig.  1. 


2> 


A  small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced  through  a  short  tube,  which  proc 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  D  at  O.  It  is  boiled  in  C  until  the  space  abof 
and  tube  A  B,  and  the  bulb  D,  is  completely  filled  with  aqueous  vapor  tc 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  The  tube  O  is  then  closed  by  melting  it  w 
blowpipe,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  now  contains  nothing  but  w 
When  the  instrument  cools,  the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  such  a  vapor 
subsists  in  the  instrument  as  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  i 
If  the  bulb  D  be  now  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or  exposed  to  an 
tense  cold,  the  vapor  produced  from  the  water  in  C  will  be  condensed  in  : 
that  the  space  above  the  water  in  C,  and  in  the  tube  A  B,  will  be  const 
prevented  from  attaining  the  state  of  saturation.  The  evaporation  will  the 
continued,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  must  be  chiefly  derived  fron 
sensible  heat  of  the  water  remaining  in  C.  The  temperature,  therefore,  o 
water  will  be  rapidly  depressed  until  it  reaches  the  freezing  point,  when  il 
be  solidified. 

When  an  ink  bottle  has  a  large  mouth,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  it  w 
exposed  to  a  rapid  evaporation ;  and,  as  this  evaporation  affects  only  the  ; 
ous  part  of  the  liquid,  the  effect  will  be,  that  the  ink  will  first  become  t 
and,  if  exposed  a  longer  time,  the  whole  of  the  liquid  portion  of  it  will  pas 
and  nothing  but  the  hard  coloring  matter  will  remain.  If,  however,  the  o 
of  the  bottle  be  contracted  to  a  small  aperture,  sufficient  to  receive  a  pei 
rate  of  evaporation  will  be  considerably  diminished ;  for,  although  the  so 
of  ink  in  the  bottle  may  be  large,  yet  the  evaporation  having,  in  the  fir 
stance,  saturated  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  ink  and  the  mouth  ( 
bottle,  no  farther  evaporation  could  take  place,  if  that  mouth  were  stopped 
if  it  be  opened,  then  a  portion  of  the  vapor,  contained  in  the  bottle  abov 
surface  of  the  liquid,  will  escape  from  it  into  the  strata  of  air  immediately  a1 
but  this  portion  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  f 
It  will,  therefore,  be  found  that  ink  will  be  less  liable  to  thicken  in  ink-b 
having  a  small  aperture  than  in  those  which  have  a  large  aperture ;  bv 
thickening  of  ink  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  use  of  ink-bottles  w 
while  they  are  capable  of  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ink,  exp 
very  small  surface  to  evaporation.  Such  bottles  are  constructed  like  bird 
fountains.     A  B,  ^g,  2,  is  a  glass  bottle,  completely  closed  at  the  top,  and 

Fig.  2. 
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ing  a  tube,  C,  proceeding  laterally  from  the  bottom  turned  upward,  where 
18  a  small  mouth  large  enough  to  receive  a  "^u.   The  bottle  is  filled  by 
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ing  tlie  closed  put,  A  B,  slightly  downward,  and  poaring  the  ink  in  at  C,  held 
in  a  slanting  position.  When  the  bottle  is  placed  in  the  upright  position,  the 
foiface  of  Uie  ink  in  the  bottle  will  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  ink  in  C, 
because  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  in  C  will  balance  the  weight  of  the 
ink  in  A  B,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  confined  in  A  B.  The  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  in  A  B  having  saturated  the  space  above  it  will  cease, 
tod  the  only  evaporation  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  thicken  the  ink  will  be 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  in  C ;  but  this  surface  being  very  small, 
the  evaporation  will  be  inconsiderable.  In  such  an  ink-bottle  ink  may  remain 
several  months  without  thickening. 

The  reciprocal  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation  are  the  means 

whereby  the  whole  surface  of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  constitutes  land  is 

I  tapplied  with  the  fresh  moisture  and  water  necessary  to  sustain  the  organiza- 

>  tion  and  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.    Thence 

^  sap  and  juice  are  supplied  to  vegetables,  and  fluids  to  animals ;  rivers  and 

likes  are  fed,  and  carry  back  to  the  ocean  their  waters,  after  supplying  the 

ves  of  the  living  world. 

The  extensive  surface  of  the  ocean  undergoes  a  never-ceasing  process  of 
sfaporatioD,  and  dismisses  into  the  atmosphere  a  quantity  of  pure  water  pro- 
portkmate  to  its  extent  of  surface  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  it,  and 
to  the  state  of  that  air  with  respect  to  saturation.  This  vapor  is  carried  with 
enrreats  of  air  through  every  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
gbbe. 

When  by  various  meteorological  causes  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  re- 
doeed,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  it  will  come  below  that  limit  at  which  the 
SDspended  v^por  is  in  a  state  of  saturation.  A  deposition  or  condensation  will 
dierefore  take  place,  and  rain  or  aqueous  cloudy  will  be  formed.  If  the  con- 
densed vapor  collect  in  spherical  drops,  it  will  be  precipitated,  and  fall  on  the 
•orface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain ;  but,  fiOm  some  unknown  cause,  it  fre- 
qneotly  happens  that,  instead  of  collecting  in  drops,  the  condensed  vapor  is 
fonned  into  hollow  bubbles,  enclosing  within  them  a  fluid  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  the  atmosphere.  These  bubbles  are  also  found  to  have  a  repulsive  influ- 
ence on  each  other,  like  that  of  bodies  similarly  electrified.  Thoy  float,  there- 
lore,  in  the  atmosphere,  their  mutual  repulsion  preventing  them  coalescing  so 
as  to  form  drops.  In  this  state,  having  by  the  laws  of  optics  a  certain  degree 
of  OTttcity,  they  become  distinctly  visible  and  form  clouds. 

llie  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  during  a  hot  summer's  day  is  so  elevated  in 
its  temperature  as  to  be  below  the  point  of  saturation,  and  therefore,  though  the 
actual  quantity  suspended  be  very  considerable,  yet,  while  the  air  is  capable 
of  aoBtaining  more,  no  condensation  can  take  place  ;  but  in  the  evening,  after 
die  son  has  departed,  the  source  of  heat  being  withdrawn,  the  temperature  of 
I  d»  air  undergoes  a  great  depression,  and  the  quantity  of  vapor  suspended  in 
die  atmosphere,  now  at  a  lower  temperature,  first  attains  and  subsequently 
passes  the  point  of  saturation. 

A  deposition  of  moisture  then  takes  place  by  the  condensation  of  the  redun- 
dant vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  small  particles  of  moisture  which  fall  on 
the  surface,  coalescing  by  their  natural  cohesion,  form  clear,  pellucid  drops  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  dew. 

The  clouds  in  which  the  condensed  vesicles  of  vapor ^re  collected,  are  aflTect- 
ed  by  an  attraction  which  draws  them  toward  the  mountains  and  highest  points 
of  tlw  surface  of  the  earth.  Collected  there,  they  undergo  a  change,  by  which 
they  form  into  drops,  and  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain ;  and  hence,  by  their 
natural  gravitation,  they  find  their  way  through  the  pores  and  inteisvices  of  th« 
earth,  and  in  channels  along  its  surface,  forming,  in  the  one  case,  ^qWa  bxA 


spriDgs  in  TBrions  paitB  of  the  earth,  where  they  find  a  natural  exit,  or  where 
an  axuficial  exit  is  giren  to  them,  and,  in  the  other  case,  obeying  the  form  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  carried,  they  wind  in  narrow 
channels,  first  deepening  and  widening  as  they  proceed,  and  are  fed.by  tributaiy 
streams  until  they  form  into  great  rivers,  or  spread  into  lakes,  and  at  length 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea. 

The  process  of  evaporation  is  not  confined  to  the  sea,  but  takes  place  from 
the  sur^e  of  the  soil,  and  from  all  veget^le  and  animal  productions.  Tb« 
showers  which  fall  in  summer,  first  scattered  in  a  thin  sheet  of  moisture  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  9peedily  return  to  the  form  of  vapor,  and  carry  with 
them,  in  the  latent  form,  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  they  take  fipom  every  object 
in  contact  with  them,  thus  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  re> 
freshing  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

A  remarkable  example  of  evaporation  on  a  large  scale  is  supplied  by  thai 
great  inland  sea,  the  Mediterranean.  That  natural  reservoir  of  water  receives 
an  extraordinary  number  of  large  rivers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  the  Don,  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean,  except  by  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
ter,  and  there,  instead  of  an  outward  current,  there  is  a  rapid  and  never-ceas- 
ing inward  flow  of  water.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  this  sea  carries  off  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  constantly  supplied  from  these  sources.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  surrounded  by  vast  tracti 
of  land  on  every  side  except  the  west.  The  wind,  whether  it  blow  from  the 
south,  the  north,  or  from  the  east,  has  passed  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
land,  and  is  generally  in  a  state,  with  respect  to  vapor,  considerably  below  sat^ 
uration.  These  dry  currents,  of  wind,  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  draw  off  water  with  avidity,  and,  passing  off,  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  portions  of  air,  which  repeat  the  same  process. 
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two  solid  bodies,  having  different  temperatures,  be  placed  in  close  con- 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  hotter  body  will  gradually  fall  in  temperature, 
be  colder  gradually  rise,  until  the  temperatures  become  equal.  This  pro- 
is  not,  like  radiation,  sudden,  but  very  gradual ;  the  colder  body  receives 
ased  temperature  slowly,  and  the  hotter  loses  it  at  the  same  rate.  Diflfer- 
odies,  however,  exhibit  a  different  facility  in  this  gradual  transmission  of 
by  contact.  In  some  it  passes  more  rapidly  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder, 
n  others  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  not  produced  until  after  the 
of  a  considerable  time. 

Lis  quality  in  bodies,  by  which  heat  passes  from  one  to  the  other  through 
dimensions,  is  called  their  conducting  power,  and  the  heat  thus  transmitted 
d  to  be  conducted  by  the  body.  One  body  is  said  to  be  a  better  conductor 
another,  when  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  effected  more  speedily  ; 
irhen  the  equalization  is  accomplished  more  slowly,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
f  conductor, 

»  make  this  process  more  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  A,  &^.  1,  a  small 
'e  block  of  red-hot  iron,  and  let  B  C  be  a  bar  of  iron,  the  section  of  which 

Fig.  1. 
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Dare.     Let  the  extremity,  B,  be  placed  close  against  the  block  A,  and  let  | 
een,  S,  pierced  by  A  B,  be  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  cffecl  of  x^A\^Uq>ii  I 
A,    Let  thermometers,  t  i\  dice,  be  inserted  at  different  poiula  ol  v\a  Wx  S 
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B  C,  in  small  cavities  proyided  for  the  purpose  and  filled  with  mercury, 
mercury  will  take  the  temperature  of  the  bar,  and  will  communicate  it  tc 
thermometer  successively.  Before  the  bar  is  placed  in  contact  with  th 
hot  block  A,  the  thermometers  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature.  . 
first  moment,  when  the  bar  is  placed  in  contact  with  A,  none  of  the  then 
ters  will  be  affected  by  it ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  the  first 
mometer,  ^,  will  bQ  observed  to  rise  slowly ;  afler  another  interval,  the 
mometer  t'  will  begin  to  be  affected  ;  and  the  other  thermometers,  aft< 
intervals,  will  be  successively  affected  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  thermc 
/,  by  continuing  to  rise,  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  tf^  an 
higher  temperature  than  t*' ^  and  so  on.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
the  temperatures  of  all  the  thermometers  will  be  the  same ;  and  if  the  bl 
be  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  common  temperature  indicated 
the  thermometers. 

It  appears,  from  this  experiment,  that  the  propagation  of  heat  in  this  n 
through  the  dimensions  of  the  bar  is  very  slow,  and  it  would  seem  to  take 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  matter  composing  the  bar.  The  first  part: 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat  acquires  a  certain  temperature;  this 
greater  than  the  contiguous  particles,  an  interchange  takes  place  betwe 
two,  on  a  principle  exactly  similar  to  the  interchange  of  heat  by  radiatio 
fact,  two  contiguous  particles  in  this  case  may  be  regarded,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  two  bodies  having  different  temperatures  placed  in  tl 
of  the  two  reflectors,//,  fig.  2.     In  that  case,  the  hotter  body  radiate 
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on  the  colder,  and  the  colder  on  the  hotter,  in  unequal  quantities,  unti 
temperatures  are  equalized.  Every  two  successive  particles  in  the  bai 
fig.  1 ,  beginning  from  the  source  of  heat,  appear  to  act  on  each  other 
same  way. 

Let  a  number  of  bars  of  different  substances  of  equal  dimensions,  I 
cessively  exposed  in  this  manner,  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  and  let  the 
eters  be  applied  to  similar  points  in  them,  it  will  bo  found  that  thermoi 
in  the  same  situation  on  different  bars,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  the  sam* 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contact,  be  differently  affected.  In  thos 
which  are  good  conductors  the  thermometer  will  be  more  elevated  than  ii 
which  are  bad  conductors  ;  and,  in  general,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
rent  bars  may  be  estimated  by  the  effect  produced  on  thermometers  at  a 
distance  from  the  source  of  heat,  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time.  In  c 
ments  of  this  nature  it  is,  howo»«^r,  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effc 
radiation  ;  because,  if  two  different  bars  radiate  differently,  it  is  possib 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer  may  be  so  interfered  with,  by  their  di 
powers  of  radiation,  that  their  conducting  power  cannot,  with  certainty, 
/erred.     In  a  course  of  experiments  instiluxcd  on  i\i\%  ^viJo^^cWyj  \^«^y^* 
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employed  bars  of  the  same  size,,  covered  with  a  coating  of  varnish.  Heat  was 
applied  by  a  lamp  at  one  end,  and  its  progress  along  the  bar  indicated  by  a 
ihermometer  at  the  other  ;  the  lamp  was  applied  until  its  utmost  effect  on  the 
thermometer  was  ascertained ;  and  the  greatest  heat  to  which  the  thermometer 
could  thus  be  raised  by  the  effect  of  the  lamp,  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
eooducting  power  of  the  bar.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  ot 
Drapretz's  experiments  on  different  substances  : — 

Conducting  power. 

Gold 100- 

Platinum, 98*1 

saver, 97-3 

Copper, 89-82 

Iron, 37-41 

Zinc, 36-37 

Tin 30-38 

Lead. 17-96 

Marble 2-34 

Porcelain 1-22 

Bridf  earth 1-13 

From  this  table  it  is  obvious  that  the  metals  are,  by  far,  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  and  that  the  conducting  power  of  earthy  substances  is  prodigiously 
inferior. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  on  different  species  of  wood,  by  MM.  A. 
Delarive,  and  A.  Decandolle.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that,  gene- 
rally, the  more  dense  woods  are  those  which  conduct  heat  best.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  invariable,  for  the  conducting  power  of  nut-wood  was  found  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  oak.  It  was,  also,  found,  that  heat  was 
better  conducted  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  across  them. 

In  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  conducted,  from  the 
better  to  the  colder,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact,  and  is 
proportional  to  that  surface.  Thus  if  two  spheres  or  balls  of  metal,  at  different 
temperatures,  be  placed  in  contact,  they  will  touch  only  in  a  single  point, 
and  the  transmission  of  heat  will  be  extremely  slow ;  but  if  two  cubes  of  the 
same  metal  be  placed  face  to  face,  their  surface  of  contact  will  be  considerable,  |i 
and  the  transition  of  heat  will  be  proportionally  rapid.  < 

Bodies  of  a  porous,  soft,  or  spongy  texture,  and  especially  those  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  such  as  wool,  feathers,  fur,  «fcc.,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat. 
Sach  a  body  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  another  body  of  a  much  higher  or 
nmch  lower  temperature  than  itself,  without  exhibiting  any  change  of  temper- 
ature, for  a  long  period  of  time. 

From  what  has  been  above  explained,  it  appears  that,  besides  a  tendency 
to  equilibrium  of  temperature,  which  arises  from  the  interchange  of  heat  by 
ndiation,  bodies  have  a  like  tendency  to  calorific  equilibrium  by  the  transmis- 
non  of  heat  by  contact.  After  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time,  every  two  bodies 
ia  contact  distribute  between  them  the  heat  they  contain  in  such  portions  as  to 
render  their  temperature  equal.  The  manner  in  which  this  effect  is,  generally, 
produced  in  liquids  and  gases  differs,  however,  materially  from  the  nature  of 
the  process  in  solids.  The  constituent  particles  of  solid  bodies  being  incapa- 
.  Ue  of  changing  their  material  position  and  apangement,  the  heat  can  only  pass 
tbroagh  them,  from  particle  to  particle,  by  a  slow  process  ;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles forming  any  stratum  of  a  liquid  are  heated,  their  mass,  expanding,  becomes 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  stratum  immediately  above  it,  and  ascends,  al- 
krwing  the  superior  strata  to  descend.  Thus  a  source  of  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  immediately  causes  the  liquid  uc^t  iVkA 
bottom  to  formaa  upward  current,  while  the  superior  liquid  forma  a  &oviwN«%xdL 
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one  ;  and  a  constant  series  of  currents  upward  and  downward  is  thcseibi 
lished.  The  portion  of  the  liquid  which  receives  heat  below,  is  thnscondii 
ally  mixed  through  the  other  parts,  and  the  heat  is  diffused  by  the  modoo^ 
the  particles  among  each  other ;  the  same  eflfect  takes  place  in  gases.  Ift 
lower  stratum  be  heated,  it  acquires  a  tendency  to  ascend  to  the  higher,  lodiir 
colder  strata  descend. 

If,  however,  heat  be  applied  to  the  highest  stratum  of  the  liquid,  tbis  eftd 
cannot  ensue  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  particles  maiotaiDlnf^ 
mutual  arrangement,  the  transmission  of  heat  takes  place  in  the  same  a 
as  if  the  liquid  were  solid.  In  fact,  the  heat  is,  in  this  case,  condueled  thf^ 
the  liquid.  Liquids,  in  this  manner,  are  observed  to  have  extremely  Invc* 
ducting  powers  ;  so  low  that,  for  a  long  period,  they  were  supposed  to  be afc^ 
gether  incapable  of  conducting  heat.  They  have  been  ascertained  by  eip* 
ment,  however,  not  to  bo  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of  condaction. 

Let  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  n« 
at  the  temperature  of  32^,  and  let  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  «»» 
a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface  of  the  water  and  spirits  ;^et the** 
its  be  now  inflamed  and  caused  to  burn  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Aiw^ 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time  the  thermometer  will  show  a  verj'  slight  indie** 
of  increased  temperature,  by  the  downward  transmission  of  heat  from  the  h;^ 
ingaspirits. 

This,  and  other  experiments  of  a  like  nature,  are  extremely  difficnltof 
agcment,  and  very  uncertain  in  their  results.  It  often  happens  that  the  ele<» 
tion  of  the  thermometer  is  caused  by  currents  of  the  liquid  produced  brk| 
conducted  downward  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the  liquiii 
though  the  liquid  itself  may  fail  to  conduct  the  heal  downward,  yet  there* 
containing  it,  having  a  better  conducting  power,  will  transmit  the  heat 9^ 
fcrior  strata  of  the  liquid,  and  currents  may  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  ef^ 
lished.  An  ingenious  method  of  evading  this  difficulty  was  suggested br* 
Murray,  who  conducted  the  experiment  in  vessels  composed  of  ice.  Tie'j' 
received  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  was,  in  this  case,  expended  in  the  liilBA^ 
lion  of  the  ice,  and  had  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  disturb  the  result  of  tv^ 
vesiigation. 

The  process  of  cooling,  which  a  hot  body  undergoes  when  suspended ii^ 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  surface  :  but  another  a* 
of  the  diminution  of  heat  conspires  with  this.  The  particles  of  airinrt^f 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  heat  from  it,  and  thus  becomings?'* 
cally  lighter  by  their  dilatation,  ascend,  and  give  place  to  others,  on  »W' 
like  effect  is  produced.  Thus  heat  is  imparted,  constantly,  to  fresh  p«^ 
of  the  air,  and  carried  off  by  them.  If  a  hot  body  be  suspended  int5ip 
the  process,  as  to  its  cooling,  is  altogether  produced  by  this  means,  for  ii 
case  no  radiation  takes  place. 

The  covering  of  wool  and  feathers,  which  nature  has  provided  foribe" 
rior  classes  of  animals,  has  a  property  of  conducting  heat  very  impetM 
and  hence,  it  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  body  cool  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  cold  weather.  The  heat  which  is  produced  by  powers  provided  in  the* 
mal  economy,  within  the  body,  has  a  tendency,  when  in  a  cold  atraosphe^ 
escape  faster  than  it  is  generated,  the  covering  being  a  non-conductor,  ioteitf 
it,  and  keeps  it  confined. 

Man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  enable  him  to  fabricate,  for  1  ^^ 
covering  similar  to  that  with  which  nature  has  provided  other  animals.  Ck*^ 
are  generally  composed  of  some  light,  non-conducting  substances,  whick^ 
tect  the  body  from  the  inclement  heat  or  cold  of  the  external  air.  In  tt^ 
clothing  keeps  the  body  cool,  and  in  winter,  warm.     Woollen  sabstascet' 
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wone  condnctora  thaa  those  composed  of  cotton  or  linen.  A  flannel  shirt 
flM>re  effectually  intercepts  heat  than  a  cotton  or  a  linen  one ;  and  whether 
in  warm  or  in  cold  climates,  attains  the  end  of  clothing  more  effectually. 

If  we  would  preserve  ice  from  melting,  the  most  effectual  means  would  he 
to  wrap  it  in  hUunkets,  which  would  retard,  for  a  long  time,  the  approach  of 
heat  to  it  from  any  external  source. 

Glass  and  porcelain  are  slow  conductors  of  heat,  and  hence  may  he  explain- 
ed the  fact,  that  vessels  formed  of  this  material  are,  frequently,  broken  by  sud- 
denly introducing  boiling  water  into  them.  If  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water 
be  poured  into  a  thick  glass  tumbler,  the  bottom,  with  which  the  water  first 
comes  into  contact,  is  suddenly  heated,  and  it  expands  ;  but  the  heat,  passing 
Teiy  slowly  through  it,  fails  to  affect  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  which,  there- 
fore, undergoes  a  corresponding  expansion  :  the  lower  part  enlarging,  while 
the  upper  part  remains  unaltered,  a  crack  is  produced,  which  detaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumbler  from  the  upper  part  of  it. 

In  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  some  substance  which  conducts  heat  imperfectly.  A  lining  of 
itraw-matting,  or  of  woollen-bhnkets,  will  answer  this  purpose.  Air  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  building  is,  sometimes,  constructed  with  double 
wails,  having  a  space  between  them.  The  ice  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  air,  as  it  were,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  impenetrable  by  heat,  provided 
DO  source  of  radiation  be  present.  Furnaces,  intended  to  heat  apartments, 
should  be  surrounded  with  non-conducting  substances,  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat. 

When  wine-coolers  are  formed  of  a  double  casing,  the  space  between  may 
be  filled  with  some  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  powdered  charcoal,  or 
wool,  or  it  may  be  lefl  merely  filled  with  air. 

The  practical  application  of  non-conduction  is  illustrated  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  boilers  and  steam-pipes  of  steam-machinery. 

In  places  where  fuel  is  expensive  and  consumed  in  great  quantity,  every 
possible  expedient  that  can  conduce  to  its  economy  is  resorted  lo.  In  Corn- 
wall, where  very  powerful  engines  are  worked  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines 
and  the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  to  which  fuel  has  to  be  carried  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  boilers  are  surrounded  by  a  hollow  casing,  stuffed  with 
SQw^Hst,  This  is  found  to  be  a  nearly  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat.  All  the 
pipes  which  conduct  steam  to  the  cylinders  are  similarly  coated.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  boiler-houses,  notwithstanding  the  large  furnaces 
continually  burning  in  them,  are  extremely  cool  rooms,  and  in  summer  are 
much  cooler  than  the  external  atmosphere.  The  steam  cylinders  are  also, 
sometimes  cased  in  wood. 

In  the  machinery  used  in  the  British  steamships,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  invest  the  boiler  with  a  coating  of  patent  felt  and  to  cover  the  great  steam- 
pipe  in  the  same  manner.  This  non-conducting  coating  prevents  the  con- 
stant waste  of  steam  by  the  condensation  produced  by  radiation. 

Charcoal  in  powder  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  protect  ice  from  fusion. 

Fresh  provisions  are  sometimes  exported  to  distant  places  enveloped  in  ice. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  advantageous  to  envelope  the  ice  itself  in  a  casing  of 
saw-dust. 

In  concluding  these  discourses  on  heat,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate 
the  most  ordinary  sources  of  this  principle.  They  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
bw»: — 

1.  Solar  Light. — ^The  sources  from  which  heat  might,  by  poaaibvUty^  be  wi- 
dialed  toward  the  earth  from  distant  regions  of  the  universe  are,  Val,  >!ti<^  vaxk\ 
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2d,  the  planets,  and  sateDitea,  and  the  moon ;  and  3d,  the  fixed  stara.    But  k 
has  been  shown  that  the  moon  does  not  snj^ly  heat  enough  to  affect  the 
most  delicate  differential  thermometer,  even  when  condensed  by  a  burning- 
glass.    It  follows,  then,  d  fortiori^  that  the  planets  and  satellites  can  prodace 
no  sensible  effect.    As  to  tne  stars,  it  has  been  proved  that  their  heating  pow«  |. 
er  must  be  less  than  that  of  the  sun  in  the  same  proportion  aa  their  apparent  \ 
magnitude  is  less,  and;  as  no  telescope  has  ever  exhibited  them  with  aoj  \ 
sensible  magnitude,  however  high  the  power,  we  may  safely  infer  that  thair 
heating  power  is  unappreciable. 

2.  Electricity  is  a  source  of  heat  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  evolred. 

3.  The  condensation  of  gases,  solidification  of  liquids,  and  percussion  or 
compression  of  solids. 

4.  Chemical  combination  and  decomposition. 

5.  The  (unctions  of  animal  life. 
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Identity  of  Beat  and  Light — ^Incandescence. — Probable  Temperatare  of. — (Hsea  cannot 
de  IncandeecenL — The  Abeorption  and  Reflection  of  Heat  depend  on  Color. — Burning 
-Heat  of  Son's  Rayi.— Heat  of  artificial  Light— Moonlight— Phoapboreicenoe. 
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The  whole  body  of  natural  phenomena  in  which  the  eflfects  of  heat  and  light 
are  concerned,  demonstrate  an  intimate  physical  connexion  between  these 
agents.  Sunlight  is  warm,  the  light  of  red  coals  is  warm,  and  the  more  bril- 
liant light  of  flame  excites  still  more  intense  heat.  If  every  degjfke  of  light 
were  productive  of  heat,  and,  reciprocally,  every  degree  of  heat  productive  of 
light,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  heat  and  light  are  two  distinct  eflfects 
of  the  same  physical  principle;  and  such  an  inference  would  be  corroborated 
if  it  appeared  that  the  energy  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  eflfects  were  pro- 
portionate to  each  other,  the  most  brilliant  light  always  producing  the  most  in- 
tense heat,  and  the  most  fierce  temperature  always  accompanied  by  the  strong- 
est illuminating  power. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  countenance  these  views.     All  the 
ordinary  sources  of  light,  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial 
means  natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  which 
it  produces  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  intense.    The  direct  rays  of  the 
8un,  playing  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  will  elevate  its  temperature  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  if  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  be  concentrated  on  the  same 
bulb  by  a  concave  reflector,  or  burning  lens,  then  the  elevation  of  temperature 
will  be  much  more  sudden  and  extensive.     These,  however,  are  only  the  first 
[  and  more  prominent  eflfects  which  obtrude  themselves  on  our  observation.     It 
requires  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  less  to  chose  which 
are  exhibited  by  the  processes  of  science  and  art,  to  discover  that  the  heat 
which  accompanies  light  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  splendor  of  the 
light ;  and  further,  that  heat  oC  considerable  intensity,  both  as  regards  the  ther- 
mometric  eflfects,  and  the  sensation  it  produces,  may  be  either  absolutely  ac- 
companied by  light,  or,  at  least,  if  it  have  light,  the  intensity  of  that  light  is  so 
small  as  to  be  below  the  limit  of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  beat  unaccompanied  by  any  setia\b\e  d^ep^^  ol 
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light,  and  of  light  unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  degree  of  heat,  on  the 
hand,  and  of  an  extensive  and  complicated  group  of  properties,  in  which  i 
and  heat  agree  in  their  physical  characters,  on  the  other,  have  given  rise  to 
distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  these  principles.  By  the  onei 
arc  regarded  as  distinct  physical  agents,  which  enjoy  some  common  propert 
while  on  the  other  they  are'  assumed  to  be  the  same  principle  manifesting  iu 
in  different  ways,  according  to  lt0  property  which,  under  different  circumiti 
ces,  acts  with  the  greatest  degree  of  energy.  Our  object  at  present  iL 
be  confined  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  efiects  upon  which  one  or  J 
other  theory  must  be  founded,  and  which  any  theory  must  explain  befon-  i 
validity  c^  be  admitted. 

If  heat  be  communicated  to  solid  bodies  which  are  difficult  o(  fusion  ii^ 
observed  that  after  having  absorbed  a  certain  quantity,  they  begin  to  heay 
luminous.     If  the  process  be  conducted  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  body  fi. 
gradually  begin  to  be  visible  by  emitting  a  dull  red  light.     This  kaiva 
quality  gradually  increases  as  the  body  absorbs  heat,  and  at  length  it  f^ 
sufficient  light  to  render  the  surrounding  objects  visible  ;  and  the  color  of » 
light  changes  from  an  obscure,  dusky  red,  gradually  to  the  color  of  bright rti 
The  body  is  then  said,  in  common  language,  to  be  red-hot.     If  the  comrainio- 
tion  of  heat  be  still  continued,  the  color  of  the  light  will  change  to  an  onaft 
and  subsequently  will  become  yellow.     If  the  application  of  heat  be  s:il)fi;> 
ther  continued,  it  will  at  length  emit  a  clear  white  light,  the  color  of  suolif^ 
the  body  is  then  said  to  be  whiu-hot. 

The  state  in  which  a  heated  body  naturally  incapable  of  emitting  \\^^ 
comes  luminous,  is  called  a  state  o{ incandescence.     The  term  ignitionii^^ 
times  applied  to  this  state  ;  hut  the  former  term  is  preferable,  since  ignitioi 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  commencement  of  inflammation  or  combusts 
which  is  a  process  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  teiqperature  at  which  a  body  becomes  incandescent  is  extremely^ 
cult  to  be  tBoertained  with  exactness,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mercCK 
thermometer.  The  uncertainty  of  the  indications  of  pyrometers,  and  ^ 
means  by  which  fierce  temperatures  are  measured,  has  been  before  dogc^- 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  bacw 
in  general,  which  have  been  rendered  incandescent  by  increase  of  tempen«i 
have  attained  that  state  at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  Mr.  Wedgwood  pb^ 
some  gilding  on  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  exposed  both  to  the  heat  of  u»' 
tense  furnace,  until  the  porcelain  became  red-hot:  no  difference  could  be  fife- 
served  in  the  time  of  the  porcelain  and  the  gilding  upon  it  becoming  lumiofl^ 
yet  these  substances  are  of  so  very  different  a  nature  that  it  might  be  expe** 
that  a  difference  in  their  incandescence  would  be  observable. 

The  point  of  fusion  seems  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  point  d  » 
candescence.  While  yet  solid,  some  bodies  attain  a  clear  white  heal  rA^ 
fusion.  Others  again,  such  as  silver  and  lead,  fuse  before  they  become  Ifl**" 
ous.  If  the  boiling  point  of  a  body  be  below  its  point  of  incandescence,  it  «* 
not  attain  the  latter  state  unless  its  vaporization  be  resisted  by  pressure.  Ii> 
supposed  that  liquids  submitted  to  a  pressure  which  will  resist  their  vaponp* 
tion,  are  capable  of  attaining  a  state  of  incandescence.  Thus,  in  some  ts^ 
ments  of  Perkins,  water  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  red  hot  without  bfi| 
permitted  to  expand  into  vapor. 

The  determination  of  the  temperature  at  which  bodies  become  incand««* 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  distinguished  philosophers.  N^^ 
fixed  it  at  the  temperature  of  635°  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  coo*** 
ably  below  the  true  temperature.  Newton  possessed  very  imperfect  n** 
of  determining  the  temperature,  and  measured  it  by  observing  the  rate  at  *^ 
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d-bot  iron  cooled,  calculating  the  heat  lost  by  the  time  of  cooling.  Mercury 
>ils  at  the  temperature  of  662^ ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  emits  no  sensible 
e;ht,  since  it  is, perfectly  iuTisible  in  a  dark  room.  Mr.  Daniel,  from  experi- 
ents  made  with  his  pyrometer,  fixed  the  temperature  of  incandescence  at 
SO^ ;  but  this,  again,  is  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  true  temperature  of  in- 
indescence,  since  antimony,  at  its  fusing  point,  is  risible  in  the  dark,  and  yet 
lis  metal  melts  at  810^.  Sir  Humphrey  4My  ^^^^  ^®  temperature  of  in- 
indescence  at  812^. 

The  uncertainty  attending  the  temperature  at  which  incandescence  commen- 
es  cannot  be  surprising  when  we  consider  that  besides  the  difficulty  of  accu- 
ately  measuring  high  temperatures,  there  are  no  other  means  of  determining 
iie  fact  of  incipient  incandescence  than  the  evidence  of  the  sight.  Now  there 
re  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  sight  is  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  illu- 
aination.  Objects  illuminated  in  diflTerent  degrees,  exhibited  to  the  same  in- 
iridaal,  will  give  him  very  imperfect  notions  of  their  actual  comparative 
•hghtness.  Let  two  pieces  of  white  paper  be  differently  illuminated  by  com- 
soD  candles  :  let  one  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  and  the  other 
3  the  light  of  ten  candles,  and  let  them  be  viewed  by  any  number  of  individu- 
k ;  it  will  be  found  that  no  two  will  agree  in  their  estimates  of  the  relative 
egree  of  illumination.  If,  then,  the  eye  be  so  imperfect  a  judge  of  the  degree 
f  Illumination,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  when  the  illumination  becomes  so 
lint  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  if  will  begin  to  be  perceived  by  different  per- 
ms when  it  arrives  at  different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  is  extremely  proba- 
le,  if  not  certain,  that  the  same  object  placed  in  a  dark  room  will  be  pro- 
otmced  to  be  luminous  by  one  person,  and  not  so  by  another ;  and  it  is  abso- 
itely  certain  that  an  object  may  be  luminous  to  the  eyes  of  certain  animals 
ben  it  is  perfectly  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Sight,  therefore,  is  by  no 
leans  a  certain  test  of  the  presence  of  light,  and,  consequently,  is  an  extremely 
Adequate  means  of  determining  the  commencement  of  incandescence.  If, 
tiwever,  incandescence  be  defined  to  be  the  commencement  of  flat  state  in 
hich,  whether  light  be  actually  emitted  or  not,  sufficient  light  is  emitMid  sensibly 
i  affect  the  human  eye,  then  the  temperature  of  incipient  incandescence  must 
?■  taken  as  the  average  or  mean  of  the  results  given  by  different  observers.  In 
ds  sense  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  very  wide  of  the  truth  if  it  be  fixed  at  a 
tmperature  of  between  700°  and  800°.  To  attempt  to  fix  the  temperature 
tore  accurately  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
operfect  nature  of  our  means  of  estimating  them. 

Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  bodies  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
late  are  susceptible  of  incandescence.  Since  analogy,  likewise,  countenan- 
ra  the  supposition  that  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  existing  in  these  states,  it 
1  hkewise  probable  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  susceptible  of  incandescence, 
tactically,  however,  the  attainment  of  the  state  of  incandescence  is  rendered 
apossible  in  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  from  various  causes.  In  some  cases, 
ing  before  the  requisite  increase  of  temperature  can  be  attained  tlie  forces 
hich  hold  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  together  are  destroyed  by  the  antag- 
list  forces  introduced  by  the  heat  itself;  so  that  the  body  is  decomposed  or 
isolved  into  its  constituent  parts.  In  other  cases  combustion  takes  place, 
f  which  the  body  to  which  heat  is  communicated,  or  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
ae with  other  elements,  and  form  new  compounds.  These  circumstances 
iBtroy  the  identity  of  the  bo^yttid  cause  a  total  change  in  its  nature  and  con- 
itution,  long  before  incandescasce  can  be  looked  for. 

It  is  generally  held  that  air  and  the  gases  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
feet.  No  heat  ever  yet  attained  has  rendered  a  body  in  the  gaseous  form  red- 
>t;  madjretsach  bodies  bsve  been  certunly  raised  to  a  tem]^iaXute  vi&CAfttA. 
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to  render  solids  luminous.  If,  therefore,  they  be  susceptible  of  incandescence, 
their  point  of  incandescence  must  be  far  above  the  point  of  incandescence  of 
bodies  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form.  Mr.  Wedgwood  constructed  a  spiral  tube  of 
porcelain,  which  was  carried  through  a  crucible  surrounded  with  sand.  To 
one  end  of  it  was  attached  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  the  air  thus  driven  through 
it  was  received  from  the  other  extremity  into  a  globular  vessel,  furnished  with 
a  valve  by  which  air  was  allowe^k)  escape,  but  none  to  enter.  In  the  side  of 
this  globular  vessel  was  an  opening,  in  which  was  inserted  a  piece  of  glass, 
through  which  the  interior  could  be  viewed.  The  sand  in  the  crucible  being 
then  rendered  red-hot,  air  was  blown  through  the  earthem  tube,  and  made  to 
pass  into  the  glass  vessel  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  When  viewed  through 
tho,  glass  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  was  observed  not  to  be  luminous ;  but 
a  piece  of  gold  wire  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  vessel  near  the  mouth  | 
of  the  spiral  tube,  was  immediately  rendered  red-hot  by  the  blast  of  hot  air  < 
which  issued  from  it.  The  air,  therefore,  had  a  temperature  at  least  equal  to  J 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescence  of  gold.  i 

Such  experiments  render  it  manifest  that  gases  are  incapable  of  attaining  * 
incandescence  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  which  solids  become  luminous ;  i 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  hence  infer  that  the  matter  of  the  gas  is 
not  susceptible  of  incandescence,  even  at  the  temperature  at  which  other  bodies 
pass  into  that  state  ;  for  if  a  gas  were  liquified,  and  confined  by  pressure  so  u 
to  prevent  it  from  dilating  again  into  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  probable  that  in  that 
stale  a  quantity  of  heat  would  render  it  incandescent  which  would  be  altogether 
incapable  of  producing  the  same  effect  on  it  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Established  facts  and  analogy  founded  on  them,  therefore,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lieat  be  supplied  to  any  body,  that  body 
will  at  length  become  luminous  ;  and,  therefore,  that  light  is  invariably  a  con- 
sequence of  heat,  when  that  heat  attains  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ;  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  light  differing  according  to  the 
nature  of  Ae  body  which  contains  that  heat,  those  having  a  less  specific  heat 
requiring  a  less  supply  of  heat  to  render  them  luminous. 

Lei  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  presence  of  heat  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  light. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  solar  light  are  those  which 
possess  the  qualiiy  of  heat  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  most  refrangible  luminous 
rays,  though  still  indicating  the  presence  of  the  calorific  principle,  exhibit  that 
in  a  very  slight  degree ;  while  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  still  more  refrangi- 
ble than  these,  produce  no  susceptible  efTect  on  the  thermometer.  We  arc, 
therefore,  led  to  infer,  that,  in  solar  light,  the  heating  qualities  of  the  rays  in- 
crease as  their  refrangibiliiy  diminishes. 

When  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  is  either  wholly  or  partially  absorbed, 
If  it  be  generally  absorbed,  that  portion  which  is  not  absorbed  is  reflected,  or 
driven  back  into  the  space  from  which  the  light  came.  Now  it  is  clear  that, 
so  far  as  light  is  the  means  of  communicating  heat  to  any  opaque  body  under 
these  circumstances,  this  heat  must  proceed  altogether  from  the  light  which  is 
absorbed. 

It  has  been  explained,  that  the  solar  light  is  composed  of  lights  of  several 
different  colors.  When  this  light  falls  on  an  opaque  body,  it  happens  that  lights 
of  certain  colors  are  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  solar  light  is  reflected.  On  this  fact  depend' all  the  phenomena  of  the  col- 
ors of  natural  bodies.  When  a  body  appears  to  be  of  a  red  color,  it  reflects 
from  its  surface  that  portion  of  the  sun's  light  which  is  red,  and  it  absorbs  all 
the  other  colors.  Again,  if  a  body  appear  green,  it  absorbs  all  the  sun's  light 
which  strikes  upon  it  except  the  green  \ighl,  atiA  \]i\BX  «\otv«  \&  xc^^^^^Ad^  and  so 
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OB :  similar  Teasoning  being  applied  to  all  other  shades  of  color.  If  a  body 
appears  perfectly  biack«  it  absorbs'  all  the  sun's  light,  and  reflects  none  ;  if  it 
W  perfectly  white,  it  reflects  all  the  sun's  light  and  absorbs  none  ;  but  perfect 
colors,  whether  black  or  white,  or  of  whatever  other  tint  they  may  be,  do  not 
oist  in  nature.  No  body  exhibits  an  absolute  black  or  an  absolute  white,  how- 
eier  near  these  limits  they  may  approach. 

If  an  opaque  body  of  any  color  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
will  be  observed  to  rise  in  its  temperature,  or  become  warm.  If  it  be  of  a 
Uick  color,  it  will  exhibit  a  rapid  and  considerable  increase  of  temperature. 
Next  to  black,  a  body  of  a  blue  color  will  absorb  most  heat ;  next  follow  green, 
yiUow,  and  red,  and  white  least  of  all. 

That  black  should  absord  most  heat,  and  white  least,  follows  immediately 
fiom  the  fkct  that  a  body  of  a  black  color  absorbs  nearly  all  the  solar  rays,  and 
vith  them  their  heat ;  while  a  body  of  a  white  color  reflects  nearly  all  the  rays, 
aid  with  them  reflects  their  heat.  Of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  solar  light, 
ikiX  which  possesses  the  least  heating  power  is  the  blue  light.  A  body,  therefore, 
ffhichreflects  this  only,  must  absorb  all  the  most  powerful  heating  rays ;  and  hence 
vo  see  why  an  opaque  object  of  a  blue  color  receives  the  most  heat,  next  to  black. 
The  green  light  has  a  certain  heating  power,  less  than  the  red  or  yellow,  but 
sore  than  the  blue.  A  body,  therefore,  which  reflects  the  green  light,  absorb- 
iif  the  others,  reflects  more  heat  than  a  blue  or  black  object,  but  less  than 
fll»jects  of  those  colors  which  occypy  the  lower  part  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
Soch  a  body,  therefore,  receives  less  heat  from  the  solar  light  than  those  of  a 
dirker  shade,  and  more  than  those  of  a  lighter.  The  application  of  the  same 
reisoning  will  explain  why  bodies  of  a  yellow  or  red  color  absorb  still  less 
lieai. 

If  several  pieces  of  cloth,  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  but  of  different  col- 
on— black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  white — be  thrown  on  the  surface  of  snow 
io  clear  daylight,  but  especially  in  sunshine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  black 
cloth  will  quickly  melt  the  snow  beneath  it  and  sink  downward.  The  blue 
will  do  the  same,  but  less  rapidly  ;  the  green  still  less  so ;  the  yellow  slightly, 
and  the  white  not  at  all.  These  eflfects  illustrate  the  principle  just  explained. 
We  see,  also,  that  the  warmth  or  coolness  of  clothing  depends  as  well  on  its 
color  as  its  quality.  A  white  dress,  or  one  of  a  light  color,  will  always  be 
cooler  than  one  of  the  same  quality  of  a  dark  color,  and  especially  so  in  clear 
weather,  when  there  is  much  sunshine.  A  white,  or  light  color,  reflects  heat 
copiously,  and  absorbs  little ;  while  a  black  and  dark  color  absorbs  copiously 
and  reflects  little.  From  this  we  see  that  experience  has  supplied  the  place  of 
acience  in  directing  the  choice  of  clothing.  The  use  of  light  colors  always 
prevails  in  summer,  and  that  of  dark  colors  in  winter. 

Of  transparent  objects,  some,  such  as  air  and  the  gases,  are  almost  perfectly 
so,  transmitting  nearly  all  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Such  bodies 
are,  consequently,  invisible ;  since  the  light  which  passes  through  them,  and 
which  alone  can  affect  the  sight,  suffers  no  effect  different  from  that  which  it 
would  undergo  if  they  were  not  present,  and  if  the  space  through  which  it 
passed  were  an  absolute  vacuum.  Such  bodies,  since  they  arrest  no  portion  of 
the  light  in  its  progress,  receive  no  heat  from  it.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
liquids,  as  pure  water ;  and  of  some  solids,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  plate 
glass.  The  rays  of  solar  light,  passing  through  a  pane  of  plate  glass,  produce 
tittle  effect  on  its  temperature ;  but  some  little  eflbct  is  produced,  since  no  glass, 
however  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent ;  but  even  were  it  admitted  that  glass 
and  other  transparent  bodies  were  absolutely  transparent  to  all  the  luminous 
rays  of  solar  light,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  absorb  ihoae  mv\a\VA«  c^V- 
onfic  nyB  which  are  proved  to  exist  in  it,  and  to  be  less  lefrangibYe  \!h»Xi  %iv^ 
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luminous  rays.     HoweTer,  in  general,  so  far  as  the  transniissioii  of  sonliglitii 
concerned,  bodies  which  are  absolutely  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  are  fomid  M 
arrest  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  calorific  principle  of  the  sun's  Jigk 
This  effect,  therefore,  is  generally  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
orific  principle  is  a  quality  of  the  solar  rays.     But  numerous  bodies  are  in 
fectly  transparent,  or  transparent  only  to  lights  of  a  particular  color ;  an 
this  respect  transparent  objects  bear  an  analogy  to  opaque  ones.     The  cokri 
a  transparent  object  when  we  look  through  it  depends  on  the  color  of  the 
which  it  transmits.     Thus  stained  glass  exhibits  various  colors  according  toll   '■" 
quality  when  viewed  from  the  interior  of  a  window  in  which  it  is  set     A 
of  blue  glass  admits  a  blue  light  to  pass  through  it,  but  intercepts  other 
Red  glass,  in  like  manner,  allows  a  red  light  to  penetrate  it,  but  stops  the 
sage  of  lights  of  other  colors.     The  lights  which  are  intercepted  by  partn^ 
transparent  objects,  are  partly  absorbed  by  them  and  partly  reflected.     The  ptf    r-= 
tion  which  is  reflected  is  of  that  color  which  the  object  appears  when  vie^ 
no  source  of  light  being  behind  it ;  and  the  remainder  is  absorbed.     Let 
suppose  that  the  light  which  penetrates  a  piece  of  stained  glass  were 
with  the  light  which  is  reflected,  the  mixture  would  not  give  the  complete 
light  which  strikes  upon  it ;  the  part  which  it  absorbs  would  still  be  wantiBf  ^ 
if  that  were  added,  the  mixture  of  the  three  would  form  white  solar  h^\ 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  window  of  stained  glass  exhibits  one 
colors  when  viewed  from  the  interior,  and  a  different  set  of  colors  when  rie^ 
from  the  exterior.     When  viewed  from  the  interior  the  color  which  it  iram 
is  seen  ;  when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  only  the  color  which  it  refleeti  is 
served. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  the  sun's  light  in  heating  a  transparent  object,  il< 
is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  color  of  the  light  transmitted  through  it,  and 
next  the  color  of  the  light  reflected  by  it.  These  two  colors  being  subtractal 
from  the  combination  of  color  exhibited  in  the  prisnuoic  spectrum,  the  remaii- 
der  will  be  the  color  of  the  light  absorbed. 

A  partially  transparent  object,  therefore,  will  always  absorb  most  heat  whes 
the  colors  which  its  transmits  and  reflects  are  those  which  occupy  the  upper 
portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  lights  which  it  absorbs 
are  those  which  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  are  the  most 
powerful  in  their  calorific  effects. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  colored  glasses  used  by  Sir  William  He^ 
schel  to  mitigate  the  sun's  light  in  his  telescopes,  were  so  frequently  cracked  hf 
the  heat  they  absorbed.  The  splendor  of  the  light  in  a  large  telescope,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  use  glasses  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  consequently  such 
as  absorbed  the  most  calorific  colors.  )  — 

The  calorific  power  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  conspicu- 
ous manner,  by  concentrating  a  large  number  of  them  into  a  small  space,  bf 
means  of  a  burning-glass.  Such  an  instrument  is  usually  formed  either  of  a 
large  concave  reflector,  by  which  the  rays,  falling  on  an  extensive  surface, 
are  reflected  in  lines  which  all  tend  toward  one  point,  or  by  a  large  con- 
vex lens  of  glass,  which,  when  the  rays  pass  through  it,  bend  them,  or  refract 
them,  in  directions  converging  all  to  the  same  point.  In  either  case,  the  effect 
of  the  xmys  is  increased  in  the  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  point 
into  which  they  are  collected  bears  to  the  magnitude  of  the  reflector  or  the 
lens.  From  experiments  perfiBrmed  in  this  way  by  Count  Rumford,  it  appears, 
however,  that  no  change  in  the  heating  power  of  individual  rays  is  pitxluced 
by  this  means,  and  that  the  increased  energy  of  their  calorific  action  arises 
altogether  from  a  great  number  of  them  being  concentrated  in  a  small  space. 

The  heAtiDg  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  ^Yieii  coWecv^V^  «^\rairoi^^-^laaa«  far 
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eeds  tbe  beat  of  a  powerful  furnace.  A  piece  of  gold  placed  in  the  focus 
uch  a  glass,  has  not  only  been  melted,  but  has  actually  been  converted  into 
or,  by  Lavoisier.  This  fact  was  proved  by  a  piece  of  silver  placed  at  some 
^ht  above  the  gold,  having  been  gilded  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of 
gold  on  its  surface. 

Irtificial  lights  are  generally  accompanied  by  heat  in  various  degrees,  and, 
lerally,  the  more  intensely  brilliant  the  light,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the 
srific  effects.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  some  remarkable  differences 
icb  are  observed  in  the  transmission  of  artificial  light  through  transparent 
ies,  tbat  the  invisible  calorific  rays  exist  in  such  light  in  a  much  greater 
portion  than  in  solar  light.  If  a  screen  of  plate-glass  be  placed  before  a 
1  fire,  although  scarcely  any  light  will  be  intercepted,  nearly  all  the  heat 

I  be  immediately  stopped.  This  has  been  generally  adduced^  as  a  proof 
t  light  and  heat  are  distinct  principles,  since  the  glass,  in  this  case,  is  said 
separate  them.  The  effect,  however,  admits  of  explanation  with  equal  fa- 
ty,  on  the  supposition  that  heat  is  a  quality  of  light,  and  that  the  luminous 
perty  may  have  so  weak  a  force  in  some  rays,  as  to  be  incapable  of  affect- 

the  sight.  The  light  from  the  fire,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  is  generally 
a  red  color,  like  that  of  the  rays  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  luminous  spec- 
m ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  may  contain  also  the  more  calorific  in- 
ible  rays  which  are,  in  that  neighborhood,  in  the  spectrum.  If  this  be  ad- 
ded, tbe  light  emitted  by  a  fire  will  consist  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
i  invisible  calorific  rays  than  is  found  in  sunlight.  The  proportion,  there- 
e,  which  the  visible  rays  transmitted  by  the  glass  bears  to  the  invisible  rays 
dch  may  not  be  transmitted,  will  be  much  less  than  in  sunlight,  and  conse- 
CTitly  tbe  rays  transmitted  by  the  glass  will  possess  comparatively  a  much 
m  heating  power. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  presence 

light  necessarily  infers  the  presence  of  heat,  is  the  fact,  that  moonlight,  in 
latever  degree  it  can  be  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful  burning-glasses, 
s  never  yet  been  found  to  affect  the  most  sensible  thermometer.  De-la-Hire 
Uected  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  when  on  the  meridian,  by  a  burning-glass 

about  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  focus  of  which  he  placed  a  delicate  air 
ermometer.  The  density  of  the  lunar  rays  was  in  this  case  increased  in  the 
oportion  of  about  300  to  1,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced. 
Iiis  anomaly  is,  however,  easily  accounted  for.  Admitting  that  the  moon  ab- 
rbs  no  part  of  the  invisible  calorific  rays  of  the  solar  light,  it  will  follow  that 
e  heating  power  of  moonlight  cannot  be  in  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
alight  than  the  relative  brilliancy  of  the  two  lights.  Now,  to  determine  the 
•mparative  splendor  of  moonlight  and  sunlight,  let  the  moon,  when  seen  in  the 
mament  daring  the  day,  be  compared  with  a  white  cloud  near  it ;  its  bright- 
!S8,  and  that  of  the  cloud,  will  appear  very  nearly  the  same.  Assuming  that 
ey  are  exactly  the  same,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  day,  when  the  whole  fir- 
iment  is  covered  with  white  fieecy  clouds,  the  brilliancy  of  th^  light  would 
:  tbe  same  as  if  the  whole  firmament  were  covered  with  an  illuminated  sur- 
ze  similar  to  that  of  the  moon.  The  light,  therefore,  of  a  cloudy  day  of  this 
ad,  will  be  as  much  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  the  magni- 
le  of  the  whole  firmament  is  greater  than  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the 

II  moon.  This  proportion  is  nearly  that  of  300,000  to  1  ;  and  heoee  the 
rht  of  a  cloudy  day  is  300,000  times  brighter  Aan  moonlight :  consequently, 
e  intensity  of  the  moon's  rays  is  certainly  not  greater  than  jff^jfjg^  part  of  the 
tensity  of  sunlight.  In  the  experiment  of  De-Ia-IIire,  just  explained,  where 
e  moon's  rays  were  concentrated  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1,  ibe  eftecl  o^ 
e  cancentnted  light  la  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass  would  not  amounV  \o 


more  than  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  eflfect  of  the  direct  vneoneenirated 
light  of  the  sun.  Now  it  was  found  that,  under  favorahle  circumstances,  the 
sunlight,  acting  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  caused  it  to  rise  about  230^ ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  concentrated  light  of  the  mooD,  in 
the  experiment  just  mentioned,  could  not  exceed  the  fifm  part  of  a  degree ; 
but  even  this  is  greater  than  its  true  effects,  because  the  light  of  the  moon  has 
been  here  compared  with  the  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  which  is  less  intense  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  From  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  probable  that, 
admitting  the  moon's  rays  to  possess  the  calorific  power,  they  could  not,  in 
the  experiment  of  De^la-Hire,  affect  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  even  of  the 
twentieth  of  a  degree. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  possess 
the  property  of  emitting  light,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  lambent  flame,  the 
color  being  different  in  different  bodies,  and  apparently  depending  on  the  color 
of  the  body  itself ;  this  process  is  called  phosphor eseenee.  The  minerals  which 
possess  this  property  in  the  highest  degree,  are  fluorspar  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  Some  bodies  exhibit  this  effect  at  the  commencement  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Certain  kinds  of  meat  and  fish,  when  putrefaction  begins,  are 
luminous  in  the  dark.  If  four  drachms  of  the  substance  of  whiting,  herring,  or 
mackerel,  be  put  into  a  phial  containing  two  ounces  of  sea-water,  or  of  pure 
water  holding  in  solution  half  a  drachm  of  common  salt,  the  phial,  when  ex- 
posed in  a  dark  place,  afler  the  lapse  of  three  days,  exhibits  a  Inminous  ring 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  whole  liquid,  when  agitated,  becomes  lu- 
minous, and  continues  so  for  some  time.  When  these  liquids  are  frozen,  the 
phosphorescence  disappears,  but  it  reappears  when  they  are  again  thawed.  A 
moderate  increase  of  temperature  causes  an  increase  in  the  luminous  appear- 
ance, but  a  boiling  heat  extinguishes  it.  The  light  thus  produced  has  no  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  thermometer. 
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ACTION  AND  REACTION. 


IE  efTects  of  inertia  or  inactivity  are  such  as  may  be  manifested  by  a  eih- 
osulated  body,  without  reference  to,  or  connexion  with,  any  other  body 
ever  ;  they  might  all  be  recognised,  if  there  were  but  one  body  existing 
3  universe.  There  are,  however,  other  important  results  of  this  universid 
^rty  of  matter,  to  the  development  of  which  two  bodies  at  least  are  neces- 
If  a  mass  of  matter,  moving  in  any  direction,  encounter  another  equal 

which  is  quiescent,  the  two  masses  will  move  together  after  the  impact ; 
t  will  be  observed,  that  their  speed  afler  the  impact  will  be  only  half  that 
d  former  mass.  Thus  the  body  which  was  moving  before  the  impact  loses 
its  velocity,  and  that  which  was  quiescent  receives  exactly  the  same  amount 
nion  ;  the  one,  therefore,  receives  just  so  much  motion  as  the  other  loses, 
herefore  the  actual  quantity  of  motion  after  the  impact  is  the  same  as  be- 
lt. 

rain,  let  A  and  B  be  two  masses,  B  being  twice  that  of  A.  If,  as  before, 
rikes  B  with  a  certain  velocity,  B  being  previously  quiescent,  it  will  be 
1  that  the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses  of  A  and  B  after  the  impact 
be  just  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  A  before  it.     Thus,  after  the  impact  A 

two  thirds  of  its  velocity,  and  B  consisting  of  two  masses,  each  equal 
,  each  of  these  receives  one  third  of  A's  motion,  so  that  the  whole 
m  received  by  B  is  two  thirds  of  the  motion  of  A  before  impact, 
lie  impact,  therefore,  as  much  motion  exactly  is  received  by  B  as  is  lost 

similar  result  will  be  obtained,  whatever  proportion  may  subsist  between 
nasses  A  and  B.  Suppose  B  to  be  ten  times  A,  then  the  whole  motion  of 
list,  after  the  impact,  be  distributed  among  the  parts  of  the  united  masses 
d  B  ;  but  these  united  masses  are  in  this  case  eleven  times  the  mass  of  A. 
,  as  they  all  move  with  a  common  motion,  it  follows  thai  A's  former  mo- 
mast  be  eqvBUjr  distributed  among  them^  &o  that  each  part  ahiXi  Yiviq  ^tk 
ath  part  of  it;  therefore  the  velocity  after  impact  will  be  ibe  e\evetL\^ 
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part  of  the  Telocity  of  A  before  it.    Thus  A  loses  by  the  impact  ten  eleTentk 
parts  of  its  motion,  which  are  precisely  what  B  receiyes. 

Again,  if  the  masses  of  A  and  B  be  5  and  7,  then  the  united  mass  after !»; 
pact  will  be  12.  The  motion  of  A  before  impact  will  be  equally  distribolal 
between  these  12  parts,  so  that  each  part  will  haye  a  12th  of  it ;  but  5  of  dioii 
parts  belong  to  the  mass  A,  and  7  to  B.  Hence,  B  will  receiye  ^^  whik  i^ 
retains  ^.  .1 

In  general,  therefore,  when  a  mass.  A,  in  motion  impinges  on  a  mass,  B, 
rest,  to  find  the  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  diyide  the  whole  nki ' 
of  A  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  equal  component  masses  in  A 
B  together,  and  Uien  B  will  receive  by  the  impact  as  many  parts  of  this 
as  it  has  equal  component  masses.  1 

This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  property  of  inertia.  If  we  wSK 
to  suppose  that,  by  their  mutual  impact,  A  were  to  give  to  B  either  mofo  tf 
less  motion  than  that  which  it.  A,  loses,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  eitbif 
A  or  B  must  have  a  power  of  producing  or  of  resisting  motion,  which  would  bij 
inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia  already  defined.  For,  if  A  riye  to  B 
more  motion  than  it  loses,  all  the  overplus  or  excess  must  be  excited  in  B  If^ 
the  action  of  A  ;  and  therefore  A  is  not  inactive,  but  is  capable  of  exciting  Mte 
tion  which  it  does  not  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  B  cannot  receive  horn  4 
less  motion  than  A  loses,  because  then  B  must  be  admitted  to  have  the  pow« 
by  its  resistance  of  destroying  all  the  deficiency ;  a  power  essentially  acting; 
and  inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  inertia.  ^ 

If  we  contemplate  the  effects  of  impact,  which  we  have  now  described,  ilj 
facts  ascertained  by  experiment  (which  they  may  be),  we  may  take  them  m\ 
further  verification  of  the  universality  of  the  quality  of  inertia.  But,  on  thi 
other  hand,  we  may  view  them  as  phenomena  which  may  certainly  be  piSf' 
dieted  from  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  quality ;  and  this  is  one  of  muij/'- 
instances  of  the  advantage  which  science  possesses  over  knowledge  msnm, 
practical.  Having  obtained  by  observation  or  experience  a  certain  numbwol 
simple  facts,  and  thence  deduced  the  general  qualities  of  bodies,  we  are  eaar 
bled,  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  to  discover  other  facts  which  have  neTtf 
fallen  under  our  observation,  or,  if  so,  may  have  never  excited  attention.  la 
this  way  philosophers  have  discovered  certain  small  motions  and  slight  cbtar 
ges  which  have  taken  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  directal 
the  attention  of  astronomical  observers  to  them,  instructing  them  with  ths 
greatest  precision  as  to  the  exact  moment  of  time,  and  the  point  of  the  firmip 
ment  to  which  they  should  direct  the  telescope,  in  order  to  witness  the  pr^ 
dieted  event. 

Since,  by  the  quality  of  inertia,  a  body  can  neither  generate  nor  destroy  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  act  upon  each  other,  in  any  way  whit* 
ever,  the  total  quantity  of  motion  in  a  given  direction,  after  the  action  takes 
place,  must  be  die  same  as  before  it,  for  otherwise  some  motion  would  be  pi9- 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  bodies,  which  would  contradict  the  principle  thit 
they  are  inert.  The  word  "  action"  is  here  applied,  perhaps  improperly,  bat 
according  to  the  usage  of  mechanical  writers,  to  express  a  certain  phenomenoa 
or  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  active  princi- 
ple in  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

In  the  cases  of  collision  of  which  we  have  spoken,  one  of  the  masses,  B,  wtt 
supposed  to  be  quiescent  before  the  impact.  We  shall  now  suppose  it  to  bt 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  A,  that  is,  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  velocity, 
so  that  A  shall  overtake  it,  and  impinge  upon  it.  After  the  impact,  the  two 
maasea  wiil  move  toward  C  with  a  common  velocity,  the  amount  of  which  wa 
now  propose  to  determine. 
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If  the  masses  A  and  B  be  equal,  then  their  motions  or  velocities  added  to- 
ether  must  be  tha  motion  of  the  united  mass  after  impact,  since  no  motion  can 
ither  be  created  or  destroyed  by  tbat  event.  But  as  A  and  B  move  with  a 
Mnaion  motion,  this  sum  must  be  equally  distributed  between  them,  and 
lerefore  each  will  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  ve- 
icities  before  the  impact.  Thus,  if  A  have  the  velocity  7,  and  B  have  5,  the 
elociiy  of  the  united  mass  after  impact  is  6,  being  the  half  of  12,  the  sum  of  7 
ad  5. 

If  A  aind  B  be  not  equal,  suppose  them  divided  into  equal  component  parts, 
Dd  let  A  consist  of  8,  and  B  of  6,  equal  masses  :  let  the  velocity  of  A  be  17, 
»  that,  the  motion  of  each  of  the  8  parts  being  17,  the  motion  of  the  whole  will 
e  136.  In  the  same  manner,  let  the  velocity  of  B  be  10,  the  motion  of  each 
art  being  10,  the  whole  motion  of  the  6  parts  will  be  60.  The  sum  of  the 
wo  motions,  therefore,  toward  C  is  196  ;  and  since  none  of  this  can  be 
Mt  by  the  impact,  nor  any  motion  added  to  it,  this  must  also  be  the  whole 
MCion  of  the  united  masses  after  impact.  Being  equally  distributed  among 
le  14  component  parts  of  which  these  united  masses  consist,  each  part 
rQi  have  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole  motion.  Hence,  196  being  divided 
y  14,  we  obtain  the  quotient  14,  which  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  whole 
loves. 

In  general,  therefore,  when  two  masses,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  im- 
dnge  one  upon  the  other,  and,  after  impact,  move  together,  their  common  ve- 
ocitj  may  be  determined  by  the  following  rule :  "  Express  the  masses  and 
velocities  by  numbers  in  the  usual  way,  and  multiply  the  numbers  expressing 
he  masses  by  the  numbers  which  express  the  velocities ;  the  two  products 
has  obtained  being  added  together,  and  their  sum  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
lumbers  expressing  the  masses,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  expressing  the 
equired  velocity." 

From  the  preceding  details,  it  appears  that  motion  is  not  adequately  estimated 
vy  tpeed  or  velocity.  For  example,  a  certain  mass.  A,  moving  at  a  determinate 
ate,  has  a  certain  quantity  of  motion.  If  another  equal  mass,  B,  be  added  to 
i,  and  a  similar  velocity  be  given  to  it,  as  much  more  motion  will  evidently  be 
ailed  into  existence.  In  other  words,  the  two  equal  masses  A  and  B  united 
lave  twice  as  much  motion  as  the  single  mass  A  had  when  monng  alone,  and 
lith  the  same  speed.  The  same  reasoning  will  show  that  three  equal  masses 
fill,  with  the  same  speed,  have  three  times  the  motion  of  any  one  of  them.  In 
(eneral,  therefore,  the  velocity  being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  will  al- 
fays  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mass  moved  is 
ncreased  or  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  motion  does  not  depend  on  the  mass  only, 
mt  also  on  the  speed.  If  a  certain  determinate  mass  move  with  a  certain 
leterminate  speed,  another  equal  mass  which  moves  with  twice  the  speed, 
hat  is,  which  moves  over  twice  the  space  in  the  same  time,  will  have 
wice  the  quantity  of  motion.  In  this  manner,  the  mass  being  the  same, 
he  quantity  of  motion  will  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
velocity. 

The  true  estimate,  then,  of  the  quantity  of  motion  is  found  by  multiplying 
ogether  the  numbers  which  express  the  mass  and  the  velocity.  Thus,  in  the 
sxample  which  has  been  last  given  of  the  impact  of  masses,  the  quantities  of 
qption  before  and  after  impact  appear  to  be  as  follow : — 


Before  impact 
Mass  of  A         8 

Velocity  of  A  17  

Wttanlily  of  moiion  of  A     8  X  n*  or  136 

Mass  of  B  6 

Velocity  of  B  10  

Quaatity  of  motion  of  B 


&  X  10    or   60 


After  impact 
Mass  of  A  8 

Common  Telocity  14  •        ^ 
Qoantity  of  motion  of  A      8  X  14  or  lit  j 

Mass  of  B  6 

Common  velocity  14 
Quantity  of  motion  of  B 


6  X  14   or  84 


By  this  calculation  it  appears  that  in  the  impact  A  has  lost  a  quantity  of  mo- 
tion expressed  by  24,  and  that  B  has  received  exactly  that  amount.  The  eflect, 
therefore,  of  the  impact  is  a  transfer  of  motion  from  A  to  B  ;  but  no  new  mo- 
tion is  produced  in  the  direction  A  C  which  did  not  exist  before.  This  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  the  property  of  inertia,  and,  indeed,  an  inevitable  i»- 
sult  of  it. 

This  phenomenon  is  an  example  of  a  law  deduced  from  the  property  of  ille^ 
tia,  and  generally  expressed  thus  :  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  con- 
trary directions."  The  student  must,  however,  be  cautious  not  to  receive  thess 
terms  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  After  the  full  explanation  of  inertia,  inths 
lecture  on  matter  and  its  physical  properties,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  repeat  that,  in  the  phenomena  manifested  by  the  motion  of  two  bodies, 
there  can  be  neither  "  action**  nor  "  reaction,"  properly  so  called.  The  bodies 
are  absolutely  incapable  either  of  action  or  resistance.  The  sense  in  whiA 
these  words  must  be  received,  as  used  in  the  law,  is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  transfer  of  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  which  is 
called  an  action  in  the  body  which  loses  the  motion,  and  a  reaction  in  the  body 
which  receives  it.  The  accession  of  motion  to  the  latter  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  action  of  the  former ;  and  the  loss  of  the  same  motion  in  the  former  is 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  the  latter.  The  whole  phraseology  is,  however,  moat 
objectionable  and  un philosophical,  and  is  calculated  to  create  wrong  notions. 

The  bodies  impinging  were,  in  the  last  case,  supposed  to  move  in  the  same 
direction.  We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  they  move  in  opposite 
directions. 

First,  let  the  masses  A  and  B  be  supposed  to  be  equal,  and  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  with  the  same  velocity.     Let  C,  fig.  1,  be  the  point  at  which 


Fig.  1. 

c 


B 

Jt 


they  meet.  The  equal  motions  in  opposite  directions  will,  in  this  case,  destroy 
each  other,  and  both  masses  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  rest.  Thus  the  mass 
A  loses  all  its  motion  in  the  direction  A  C,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  trans* 
fer  to  B  at  the  moment  of  impact.  But  B,  having  previously  had  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  B  C,  will  now  have  two  equal  motions  im- 
pressed upon  it,  in  directions  immediately  opposite ;  and,  these  motions  neu- 
tralizing %ach  other,  the  mass  becomes  quiescent.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as 
in  all  the  former  examples,  each  body  transfers  to  the  other  all  the  motion  which 
it  loses,  consistently  with  the  principle  of  "  action  and  reaction." 

The  masses  A  and  B  being  still  supposed  equal,  let  them  move  toward  C 
with  different  velocities.  Let  A  move  with  the  velocity  10,  and  B  with  the 
velocity  6.  Of  the  10  parts  of  motion  with  which  A  is  endued,  6  being  trans- 
ferred to  B,  will  destroy  the  equal  velocity  6,  which  B  has  in  the  direction  B 
C.    The  bodies  will  then  move  together  in  the  direction  C  B,  the  four  remain- 

*  The  sign  X  when  placed  between  two  number*  meaxn  tb«.\  xbey  %tq  to  b«  multiplied  togeUier. 
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bg  pins  of  A'«  modoo  being  equally  distributed  between  them.     Each  body 
tUI,  therefore,  haye  two  parts  of  A's  oriffinal  motion,  and  2  therefore  will  be 
dieir  common  Telocity  after  impact.    In  this  case,  A  loses  8  of  the  10  parts  of 
ill  motion  in  the  direction  A  C.    On  the  other  hand,  B  loses  the  entire  of  its  6 
parts  of  motion  in  the  direction  B  C,  and  receives  2  parts  in  the  direction  A  C. 
This  is  equivalentto  receiving  8  parts  of  A*s  motion  in  the  direction  A  C.    Thus, 
Kcording  to  the  law  of  *'  action  and  reaction,"  B  receives  exactly  what  A  loses. 
Finally,  suppose  that  both  the  masses  and  velocities  of  A  and  B  are  unequal. 
/Let  the  mass  of  A  be  8,  and  its  velocity  9 ;  and  let  the  mass  of  B  be  6,  and  its 
JTelociiy  5.    The  quantity  of  nootion  of  A  will  be  72,  and  that  of  B,  in  the  oppo- 
1  site  direction,  will  be  30.     Of  the  72  parts  of  motion  which  A  has  in  the  direc- 
tion A  C,  30,  being  transferred  to  B,  will  destroy  all  its  30  parts  of  motion  in 
the  direction  B  C,  and  the  two  masses  will  move  in  the  direction  C  B,  with 
the  remaining  42  parts  of  motion,  which  will  be  equally  distributed  among  their 
14  component  masses.     Each  component  part  will,  therefore,  receive  three 
parts  of  motion  ;  and  accordingly  3  will  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  united 
mass  afler  impact. 

When  two  masses,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  impinge  and  move  together, 
their  common  velocity  afler  impact  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule :  "  Mul- 
tiply the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  by  those  which  express  the  velocities 
lespectively,  and  subtract  the  lesser  product  from  the  greater ;  divide  the  re- 
nainder  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  masses,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  common  velocity ;  the  direction  will  be  that  of  the  mass  which  has 
the  yrreater  quantity  of  motion." 

It  may  be  shown,  without  difficulty,  that  the  example  which  we  have  just 
given  obeys  the  law  of  *'  action  and  reaction." 


Befiire  impacL 
MassoTA  8 

Teloett  J  of  A     9  __ 


,  Qufttity  motion  in  direction  AC  8X9  or  72 

I  Mas  of  B  6 

I  Velocity  of  B     6  


I  Qnantity  motion  in  direction  BC  6X5  or  30 


After  impact 
Mass  of  A  8 

Common  velocity    3  __ 


Quanti  ty  motion  in  direction  AC    8X3  or  24 

Mass  of  B  6 

Common  velocity    3         

Quantity  motion  in  direction  A  C   6X3  or  18 

»  Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction  A  C,  of  which  A 
I  baa  been  deprived  by  the  impact,  is  48,  the  difference  between  72  and  24.  On 
>  the  other  hand,  B  loses  by  the  impact  the  quantity  30  in  the  direction  B  C, 
!  vbich  is  equivalent  to  receiving  30  in  the  direction  A  C.  But  it  also  acquires 
a  quantity  18  in  the  direction  A  C,  which,  added  to  the  former  30,  gives  a  total 
of  48  received  by  B  in  the  direction  A  C.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  motion 
which  A  loses  in  the  direction  A  C,  is  received  by  B  in  the  same  direction. 
The  law  of  "  action  and  reaction**  is,  therefore,  fulfilled. 

The  examples  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  bodies 
Day  be  exhibited  experimentally  by  a  very  simple  apparatus.  Let  A  and  B, 
Bg,  2,  be  two  balls  of  soft  clay,  or  any  other  substance  which  is  inelastic,  or 
nearly  so,  and  let  these  be  suspended  from  C  by  equal  strings,  so  that  they  may 
be  in  contact ;  and  let  a  graduated  arch,  of  which  the  centre  is  C,  be  placed  so 
that  the  balls  may  oscillate  over  it.  One  of  the  balls  being  moved  from  its 
place  of  rest  along  the  arch,  and  allowed  to  descend  upon  the  other  through  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  will  strike  the  other  with  a  velocity  corresponding 
to  that  number  of  degrees,  and  both  balls  will  then  move  together  with  a  velo- 
city which  may  be  estimated  by  tlie  number  of  degrees  of  the  arch  through 
which  they  rise. 

In  all  these  cases  In  which  we  have  explained  the  law  of  "  acuou  axid  i«^e< 


tion,"  the  transfer  of  motion  from  one  body  to  the  other  has  been  made  b; 
pact  or  collision.  This  phenomenon  has  been  selected  only  because  it  i 
most  ordinary  way  in  which  bodies  are  seen  to  affect  each  other.  The  la 
however,  universal,  and  will  be  fulfilled  in  i^hatever  manner  the  bodies 


affect  each  other.  Thus  A  may  be  connected  with  B  by  a  flexible  string,  w 
at  the  commencement  of  A's  motion,  is  slack.  Until  the  string  becomes  stret 
that  is,  until  A's  distance  from  B  becomes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  strii 
will  continue  to  have  all  the  motion  first  impressed  upon  it.  But  whei 
string  is  stretched,  a  part  of  that  motion  is  transferred  to  B,  which  is  then  d 
after  A  ;  and  whatever  motion  B  ic  this  way  receives,  A  must  lose, 
that  has  been  observed  of  the  effect  of  motion  transferred  by  impact  w 
equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

Again,  if  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  magnet,  moving  in  the  direction  B  C  with  a  c< 
quantity  of  motion,  and,  while  it  is  so  moving,  a  mass  of  iron  be  placed  a 


A 


Fig.  3. 
B 


at  A,  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  will  draw  the  iron  afler  it  toward  C,  am 
thus  communicate  to  the  iron  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  in  the  direction 
All  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  iron  A  must  be  lost  by  the  magn 
If  the  magnet  and  the  iron  were  both  placed  quiescent  at  B  and  A,  t) 
traction  of  the  magnet  would  cause  the  iron  to  move  from  A  toward  B  ;  bi 
magnet,  in  this  case,  not  having  any  motion,  cannot  be  literally  said  to  tn 
a  motion  to  the  iron.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  iron  begins  to 
from  A  toward  B,  the  magnet  will  be  observed  to  begin  also  to  move  fn 
toward  A ;  and  if  the  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  be  expressed  by  nun 
and  respectively  multiphed  by  the  numbers  expressing  their  masses,  the  • 
tities  of  motion  thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  ha* 
ready  explained  why  a  quantity  of  motion  received  in  the  direction  B 
equivalent  to  the  same  quantity  lost  in  the  direction  A  B.  Hence  it  ap 
that  the  magnet,  in  receiving  as  much  motion  in  tbe  direction  B  A  as  it 
in  the  direction  A  B,  suffers  an  effect  which  is  equivalent  to  losing  as 
motion  directed  toward  C  as  it  has  communicated  to  the  iron  in  the  same  dire< 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  body  B  had  any  property  in  virtue  of  wh 
might  repel  A,  it  would  itself  be  repeWed  w\\!^  \\ie  ft^m^  q^%xi\Sx^  q^  toAUon 
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whaterer  be  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  may  affect  each  other, 
:  by  collision,  traction,  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or  by  whatever  other 
le  phenomenon  may  be  designated,  still  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence, 
f  motion,  in  a  given  direction,  which  one  of  the  bodies  may  receive, 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same 
by  the  other  body,  or  the  acquisition  of  as  much  motion  in  the  contrary 
n ;  or,  finally,  by  a  loss  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  acquisition  of 
in  the  contrary  direction,  the  combined  amount  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
received  by  the  former. 

I  the  principle,  that  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  depends  on  the  mass 
Telocity,  it  follows  that  any  body,  however  small,  may  be  made  to  move 
e  same  force  as  any  other  body,  however  great,  by  giving  to  the  smaller 
velocity  which  bears  to  that  of  the  greater  the  same  proportion  as  the 
*  the  greater  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  smaller.  Thus  a  feather,  ten  thou- 
which  would  have  the  same  weight  as  a  cannon-baU,  would  move  with 
le  force  if  it  had  ten  thousand  times  the  velocity ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
wo  bodies,  encountering  in  opposite  directions,  would  mutually  destroy 
her's  motion. 

consequences  of  the  property  of  inertia,  which  have  been  explained  in 
isent  and  previous  lecture,  have  been  given  by  Newton  in  his  Prin- 
ad,  after  him,  in  most  English  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the  form 
e  proportions,  which  are  called  the  "  laws  of  motion.''    They  are  as 


ry  body  must  persevere  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
t  be  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  forces  impressed  upon  it«'' 

II. 
97  change  of  motion  most  be  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  and  mnst  be  in 
edon  of  that  straight  line  in  which  the  force  is  impressed." 

ion  mnst  always  be  equal,  and  contrary  to  reaction ;  or  the  actions  of  two  bodies 
eh  other  mnst  be  equal,  and  directed  toward  contrary  sides.'' 

m  inertia  Knd  force  are  defined,  the  first  law  becomes  an  identical  propo- 

The  second  law  cannot  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  until  the  stu- 

is  read  the  discourse  on  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  for,  in 

is  intended  as  an  expression  of  the  whole  body  of  results  in  that  dis- 
The  third  law  has  been  explained  in  the  present  lecture,  as  far  as  it 

rendered  intelligible  in  the  present  stage  of  our  progress, 
have  noticed  these  formularies  more  from  a  respect  for  the  authorities  by 
they  have  been  adopted,  than  from  any  persuasion  of  their  utility.    Their 
iport  cannot  be  comprehended  until  nearly  the  whole  of  elementary  me- 
s  has  been  acquired,  and  then  all  such  summaries  become  useless. 

consequences  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  quality  of  inertia  in 
store,  will  account  for  many  efiects  which  fall  under  our  notice  daily,  and 
hich  we  have  become  so  familiar  that  they  have  almost  ceased  to  excite 
ty.  One  of  the  facts  of  which  we  have  most  frequent  practical  illustra- 
,  that  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  moving  force,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
nated  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the  weight  or  mass  of  the  thing 

conjointly. 

le  same  force  impel  two  balls,  one  of  one  pound  weight,  and  iVve  oX\i^t  ot 
mnds,  it  follows,  since  the  balls  can  neither  give  force  to  theviBcXv^a  xlot 
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resist  that  which  la  impressed  upon  them,  that  they  will  more  with  the 
force.  But  the  lighter  ball  will  move  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  heavier, 
impressed  force  which  is  manifested  by  giving  velocity  to  a  douUe  mass  : 
one,  is  engaged  in  giving  a  double  velocity  to  the  other. 

If  a  cannon-ball  were  forty  times  the  weight  of  a  musket-ball,  but  the  mi 
ball  moved  with  forty  times  the  velocity  of  the  cannon-baU,  both  would 
any  obstacle  with  the  same  force  and  would  overcome  the  same  resistanc* 
the  one  would  acquire  from  its  veloci^  as  much  force  as  the  other  derives 
its  weight. 

A  very  small  veloci^  may  be  accompanied  by  enormous  force,  if  the 
which  is  moved  with  that  velocity  be  proportionaUy  great.  A  large  ship 
ing  near  the  pier-wall  may  approach  it  with  so  small  a  velocity  as  to  be  scs 
perceptible,  and  yet  the  force  will  be  so  great  as  to  crush  a  small  boat. 

A  grain  of  shot,  flung  from  the  hand  and  striking  the  person,  will  occ 
no  pain,  and,  indeed,  will  scarcely  be  felt,  while  a  block  of  stone  havin 
same  velocity  would  occasion  death. 

If  a  body  in  motion  strike  a  body  at  rest,  the  striking  body  must  susti 
great  a  shock  from  the  collision  as  if  it  had  been  at  rest  and  struck  by  th 
er  body  with  the  same  force ;  for  the  loss  of  force  which  it  sustains  in  th 
direction  is  an  eflect  of  the  same  kind  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  receiv 
much  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  a  man,  walking  rapidly,  or  rui 
encounters  another  standing  still,  he  suffers  as  much  from  the*collision  i 
man  against  whom  he  strikes. 

If  a  leaden  bullet  be  discharged  against  a  plank  of  hard  wood,  it  will  be 
that  the  round  shape  of  the  ball  is  destroyed,  and  that  it  has  itself  sufie 
force  by  the  impact,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  effect  which  it  produces 
the  plank. 

When  two  bodies  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet,  each  body  sustai 
great  a  shock  as  if,  being  at  rest,  it  had  been  struck  by  the  other  body  wit 
united  forces  of  the  two.  Thus,  if  two  equal  balls,  moving  at  the  rate  c 
feet  in  a  second,  meet,  each  will  be  struck  with  the  same  force  as  if,  bei 
rest,  the  other  had  moved  against  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  a  second 
this  case,  one  part  of  the  shock  sustained  arises  from  the  loss  of  force  i: 
direction,  and  another  from  the  reception  of  force  in  the  opposite  directioi 

For  this  reason,  two  persons  walking  in  opposite  directions  receive 
their  encounter  a  more  violent  shock  than  might  be  expected.  If  they  I 
nearly  equal  weight,  and  one  be  walking  at  the  rate  of  three,  and  the  othe 
miles  an  hour,  each  sustains  the  same  shock  as  if  he  had  been  at  rest,  and  s 
by  the  other  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 

This  principle  accounts  for  the  destructive  effects  arising  from  ships  nu 
foul  of  each  other  at  sea.  If  two  ships  of  500  tons  burden  encounter  each  < 
sailing  at  ten  knots  an  hour,  each  sustains  the  shock  which,  being  at  n 
would  receive  from  a  vessel  of  1 ,000  tons  burden  sailing  ten  knots  an  hoi 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  when  a  large  and  small  body  encounte 
small  body  suffers  a  greater  shock  than  the  large  one.  The  shock  which 
sustain  must  be  the  same ;  but  the  large  body  may  be  better  able  to  bear 

When  the  fist  of  a  pugilist  strikes  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  it  sustai 
great  a  shock  as  it  gives ;  but  the  part  being  more  fitted  to  endure  the  blo\ 
injury  and  pain  are  inflicted  on  his  opponent.  This  is  not  the  case,  how 
when  fist  meets  fist.  Then  the  parts  in  collision  are  equally  sensitive  am 
nerable,  and  the  effect  is  aggravated  by  both  having  approached  each  othei 
great  force.  The  effect  of  the  blow  is  the  same  as  if  one  fist,  being  held  at 
were  struck  by  the  other  with  the  combined  force  of  both. 
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)TiON  and  pressure  are  terms  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  It  may  be 
Ted,  generally,  that  definitions  in  the  first  rudiments  of  a  science  are  sel- 
if  ever,  comprehended.  The  force  of  words  is  learned  by  their  applica- 
and  it  is  not  until  a  definition  becomes  useless,  thai  we  are  taught  the 
ling  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Moreover,  we  are  perhaps  jus- 
in  saying  that,  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  fundamental  notions  are 
•  uncompounded  a  character,  that  definitions,  when  developed  and  enlarged 
,  often  draw  ns  into  metaphysical  subtleties  and  distinctions,  which,  what- 
be  their  merit  or  importance,  would  be  here  altogether  misplaced.  We 
,  therefore,  at  once  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  words  vMtian  and  prestur§ 
ess  phenomena  or  effects  which  are  the  subjects  of  constant  experience 
bourly  observation ;  and  if  the  scientific  use  of  these  words  be  more  pre- 
than  their  general  and  popular  application,  that  precision  will  soon  be 
led  by  their  frequent  use  in  the  present  treatise. 

free  is  the  name  given  in  mechanics  to  whatever  produces  motion  or  pres- 
This  word  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  motion  or  pressure  itself ; 
when  the  cause  of  the  motion  or  pressure  is  not  known,  this  is  the  only 
)ct  use  of  the  word.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  iron  moves  toward  a  magnet, 
usual  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  motion  is  "  the  attraction  of  the  magnet ;" 
n  effect  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  name 
etian  would  be  better  applied  to  the  effect,  of  which  we  have  experience, 
ke  manner  the  aUraetion  and  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies  should  be  un- 
ood,  not  as  names  for  unknown  causes,  but  as  words  expressing  observed 
azances  or  effects. 

lien  a  certain  phraseology  has,  however,  gotten  into  general  use,  it  is  nei- 
easy  nor  convenient  to  supenede  it.    We  shaU,  therefore,  be  compelled, 
leaung  of  motion  or  pressure,  to  use  the  language  of  causation ;  but  must 
le  the  student  that  it  is  effects,  and  not  causes,  which  will  be  expressed. 
two  Sorcea  act  npoa  the  same  point  of  a  body  in  different  dixectioiAt  Bb  tRU- 
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gle  force  may  be  assigned,  which,  acting  on  that  point,  wiU  produce  the 
result  as  the  united  effects  of  the  other  two. 

Let  P,  fig.  1,  be  the  point  on  which  the  two  forces  act,  and  let  their  < 
tions  be  P  A  and  P  B.     From  the  point  P,  upon  the  line  P'  A,  take  a  1 

Fig.  1. 


P  a,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  force  P  A ; 
in  like  manner,  take  P  b,  in  the  direction  P  B,  consisting  of  as  many  ii 
as  there  are  ounces  in  the  force  P  B.  Through  a  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
and  through  b  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  A,  and  suppose  these  lines  meet 
Then  draw  PC.  A  single  force,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  and  consi 
of  as  many  ounces  as  the  line  P  e  consists  of  inches,  will  produce  upo 
point  P  the  same  effect  as  the  two  forces  P  A  and  P  B  produce  actii 
gether. 

The  figure  Vac  bis  called,  in  geometry,  a  paraU^logram ;  the  lines  P  tf, 
are  called  its  sideSj  and  the  line  P  e  is  called  its  diagonal.  Thus  the  m< 
of  finding  an  equivalent  for  two  forces,  which  we  have  just  explained,  is 
erally  called  '*  the  parallelogram  of  forces,"  and  is  usually  expressed  thus : 
two  forces  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sided  of  a  para 
gram,  an  equivalent  force  will  be  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  I 
diagonal." 

A  single  force,  which  is  thus  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  or  more 
forces,  is  called  their  resultant,  and  relatively  to  it  they  are  called  its  re 
nents.  In  any  mechanical  investigation,  when  the  result  is  used  for  the 
ponents, '#hich  it  always  maybe,  the  process  is  called  **the  compositic 
force."  It  is,  however,  frequently  expedient  to  substitute  for  a  single  force 
or  more  forces,  to  which  it  is  mechanically  equivalent,  or  of  which  it  b  th 
sultant.    This  process  is  called  **  the  resolutiion  of  force." 

To  rmfy  experimentally  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ii 
difficult.  Let  two  small  wheels,  M  N,  fig.  2,  with  grooves  in  their  edg 
receive  a  thread,  be  attached  to  an  upright  board,  or  to  a  wall.  Let  a  threi 
passed  over  them,  having  weights,  A  and  B,  hooked  upon  loops  at  its  ext 
ities.  From  any  part,  P,  of  the  thread  between  the  wlraels  let  a  weight,  i 
suspended ;  it  will  dtaw  the  thread  downward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  M 
and  the  apparatus  wUl  settle  itself  at  rest  in  some  determinate  position.  Ii 
state  it  is  evident  that,  isinee  the  weight  C,  acting  in  the  direction  P  C,  b 
ces  the  weights  A  and  B,  acting  in  the  directions  P  M  and  P  N,  thoM 
forces  must  be  mechflmically  equivalent  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  O 
acting  directly  upward  from  P.  The  weight  C  is  therefore  the  quantity  e 
resultant  of  the  forces  P  M  and  P  N ;  and  the  direction  of  the  resultam  h 
of  a  line  drawn  directly  upward  from  P. 

To  aMcerUdn  bow  far  Uiis  is  oonaiBlent  ^v\i  ^«  \!bAat«isi  ti^  ^^^iMa  ijna] 
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of  forces,''  let  a  line,  P  O,  be  drawn  upon  the  upriffht  board  to  which  the 

8  are  attached,  from  the  point  P  upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  thread 

AIbo,  let  lines  be  drawn  upon  the  board  immediately  under  the  threads 


and  P  N.  From  the  point  P,  on  the  line  P  O,  take  as  many  inches  as 
are  ounces  in  the  weight  C.  Let  the  part  of  P  O  thus  measured  be  P  e, 
irom  e  draw  e  a  parallel  to  P  N,  and  c  b  parallel  to  P  M.  If  the  sides  P  a 
?  &  of  the  parallelogram  thus  formed  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  that  P  a 
consist  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  A,  and  P  5  of 
■ny  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weight  B. 

tlus  illustration,  ounces  and  inches  have  been  used  as  the  subdivisions  of 
\i  and  length.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  any  other  measures 
lese  quantities  would  serre  as  well,  only  observing  that  the  same  denpmi- 
ns  must  be  preserved  in  all  parts  of  the  same  investigation, 
nong  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  University  of  London,  is  a  very 
le  and  convenient  instrument  which  I  have  constructed  for  the  experimen- 
lustration  of  this  important  theorem.  The  wheels  M  N  are  attached  to  the 
of  two  tall  stands,  the  heights  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  an 
iting  screw.     A  jointed  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  3,  is  formed,  whose 

Fig.  3. 


I  axe  dirided  into  inches,  and  the  joints  at  A  and  B  are  moveable,  so  as  to 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  at  pleasure.  The  joint  C  is  fixed  at  the  extremity 
nder,  abo  divided  into  inches,  while  the  opposite  joint  A  is  attached  to  a 
I  loop,  which  surrounds  the  diagonal  ruler  loosely,  so  aa  to  slide  freely 
^  it.    An  ndjastag  screw  JM  provided  in  tiuB  loop^ao  as  tocUin|^i\\ii«vf 
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In  making  the  experiment,  the  sides  A  B  and  A  D,  C  B  and  C  D,  are  adj; 
justed  by  the  joints  B  and  A  to  the  same  nmnber  of  inches  respectiTelj'  as 
are  ounces  in  the  weights  A  and  B,  fig.  2.    Then  the  diagonal  A  C  it  adji 
by  the  loop  and  screw  at  A,  to  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in 
weight  C.     This  done,  the  point  A  is  placed  behind  P,  fig.  2,  and  the  _ 
lelogram  is  held  upright,  so  that  the  diagonal  A  C  shall  be  in  the  direction  sf! 
the  vertical  thread  P  C.     The  sides  A  B  and  A  D  will  then  be  found  to 
the  direction  of  the  threads  P  M  and  P  N.     By  changing  the  weights  and  iki- 
lengths  of  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  the  experiment  may  bt- 
easily  varied  at  pleasure. 

In  the  examples  of  the  composition  of  forces  which  we  have  here  given,  tht 
effects  of  the  forces  are  the  production  of  pressures ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  theorem  which  we  have  illustrated  is  "  the  composition  of  prs^ 
sures."  For  the  point  P  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be  drawn  or  presiel 
in  the  directions  P  M  and  P  N.  In  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  the 
word  force,  it  is  declared  to  include  motions  as  well  as  pressures.  In  fact,  if 
motion  be  resisted,  the  efiect  is  converted  into  pressure.  The  same  canss^ 
acting  upon  a  body,  will  either  produce  motion  or  pressure,  according  as  the 
body  is  free  or  restrained.  If  the  body  be  free,  motion  ensues ;  if  reatrainedt 
pressure,  or  both  these  efiects  together.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  anal- 
ogy to  expect  that  the  same  theorems  which  regulate  pressures  will  also 
be  applicable  to  motions,  and  we  find  accordingly  a  most  exact  corres- 
pondence. 

If  a  body  have  a  motion  in  the  direction  A  B,  and  at  the  point  P  it  receif)' 
another  motion,  such  as  would  carry  it  in  the  direction  P  C,  fig.  4,  were  it  prsr  ' 

Pig.  4. 


viously  quiescent  at  P,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  direction  which  the 
body  will  take,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  will  move,  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Let  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  moving  from  A  to  B  be  such*  that  il 
would  move  through  a  certain  space,  suppose  P  N,  in  one  second  of  time,  and 
let  the  velocity  of  the  motion  impressed  upon  it  at  P  be  such,  that,  if  it  had  no 
previous  motion,  it  would  move  from  P  to  M  in  one  second.  From  the  point 
M  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  B,  and  from  N  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  C,  and 
suppose  these  lines  to  meet  at  some  point,  as  0.  Then  draw  the  line  P  O.  In 
consequence  of  the  two  motions,  which  are  at  the  same  time  impressed  upon  the 
body  at  P,  it  will  move  in  the  straight  line  from  P  to  O. 

Thus  the  two  motions,  which  are  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  will,  when  given  to  the  same  body,  produce  a  aingle 
motion,  expressed  in  quantity  and  direction  by  its  diagonal ;  a  theorem  which  \ 
18  to  motions  exactly  what  the  formet  was  \o  ^t^asox^a. 
There  ttre  various  methods  of  illualiaung  ex^ivm^ii\a\V}  ^«  ^avK^fw^^aasa:.^ 
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1.  An  itory  bsU,  being  placed  upon  a  perfectly  level,  square  table,  at 
'  the  comers,  and  receiving  two  equal  impulses,  in  the  directions  of  the 
of  the  table,  will  moye  along  the  diaeonal.  Apparatus  for  this  experiment 
from  each  other  oidj  in  the  way  of  commumcating  the  impdses  to  the 

two  motions  simultaneously  communicated  to  a  body  are  equiralent  to  a 
motion  in  an  intermediate  direction,  so  also  a  single  motion  may  be  mo- 
rally replaced  by  two  motions  in  directions  expressed  by  the  sides  of  any 
elogram,  whose  diagonal  represents  the  single  motion.  This  process  is 
resolution  of  motion,"  and  gives  considerable  clearness  and  fkcility  to 
mechanical  investigations. 

8  frequently  necessary  to  express  the  portion  of  a  given  force,  which  acts 
ae  given  direction  different  from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  force  it- 
Thus,  if  a  force  act  from  A,  fig.  5,  in  the  direction  A  C,  we  may  require 

Fig.  5. 
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mate  what  part  of  that  force  acts  in  the  direction  A  B.  If  the  force  be  a 
ire,  take  as  many  inches,  A  P,  from  A,  on  the  line  A  C,  as  there  are 
s  in  the  force,  and  from  P  draw  P  M  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  then  the 
f  the  force  which  acts  along  A  B  will  be  as  many  ounces  as  there  are 
I  in  A  M.  The  force  A  B  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  forces,  ex- 
sd  by  the  sides  A  M  and  A  N  of  the  parallelogram ;  but  A  N,  being  per- 
cular  to  A  B,  can  have  no  effect  on  a  body  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  A  B, 
berefore  the  effective  part  of  the  force  A  P,  in  the  direction  A  B,  is  ex- 
5d  by  A  M. 

y  number  of  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  of  a  body  may  be  replaced 
single  force  which  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  them,  and  which  is, 
ore,  their  resultant.  This  composition  may  be  effected  by  the  successive 
nation  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Let  the  several  forces  be  called  A, 
D,  £,  &c.  Draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  A 
t,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  A^  The  force  expressed  by  A'  will  be  equiva- 
y  A  and  B.  Then  draw  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces 
d  C,  and  let  its  diagonal  be  B'.  This  diagonal  will  express  a  force  me- 
cally  equivalent  to  A'  and  C.  But  A'  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  A  and 
1  therefore  B'  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  A,  B,  and  C.  Next  construct 
lUelogram  whose  sides  express  the  forces  B'  and  D,  and  let  its  diagonal 
.  The  force  expressed  by  C  will  be  mechanically  equivalent  to  the  forces 
d  D  ;  but  the  force  B'  is  equivalent  to  A,  B,  C,  and  therefore  C  is  equiv- 
to  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  By  continuing  this  process,  it  is  evident  that  a  sin- 
rce  may  be  found  which  will  be  equivalent  to,  and  may  be  always  substi- 
for,  any  number  of  forces  which  act  upon  the  same  point, 
the  forces  which  act  upon  the  point  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  no  mo- 
an ensue,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

aii4>les  of  the  composition  of  motion  and  pressure  are  continually  present^ 
lenMOlres.    They  occur  in  almost  every  instance  of  motioii  or  force  which 
mder  aor  dmerrua'on.    The  diMculty  ia  to  find  an  example  w\uLc\if  «(di\.0\^ 
ing,  w  M  aimple  mdoUod. 
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When  a  boat  is  rowed  across  a  river,  in  which  there  is  a  corrent,  it  will  not 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  impelled  by  the  oars.  Neither  will  it  tak# 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  but  will  proceed  exactly  in  that  intermediate  dine* 
tion  which  is  determined  by  the  composition  of  force. 

Let  A,  &g.  6,  be  the  place  of  the  boat  at  starting ;  and  suppose  that  the  oos 
are  so  worked  as  to  impel  the  boat  toward  B  wiUi  a  force  which  would  cany: 
it  to  B  in  one  hour,  if  mere  were  no  current  in  the  river.     But,  on  the  ocIm 

Fig.  «. 
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hand,  suppose  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that,  without  any  exertion  of 
the  rowers,  the  boat  would  float  down  the  stream  in  one  hour  to  C.  From  C 
draw  C  D  parallel  to  A  B,  and  draw  the  straight  line  A  D  diagonally.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  oars  and  the  current  will  be,  that  the  boat  will  be  car- 
ried along  A  D,  and  will  arrive  at  the  opposite  bank  in  one  hour,  at  the 
point  D. 

If  the  object  be,  therefore,  to  reach  the  point  B,  starting  from  A,  the  rowen 
must  calculate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  velocity  of  the  current.  They  must 
imagine  a  certain  point,  E,  at  such  a  distance  above  B  that  the  boat  would  be 
floated  by  the  stream  from  E  to  B  in  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the  river  in  the 
direction  A  E,  if  there  were  no  current.  If  they  row  toward  the  point  E,  the 
boat  will  arrive  at  the  point  B,  moving  in  the  line  A  B. 

In  this  case  the  boat  is  impelled  by  two  forces,  that  of  the  oars  in  the  direc- 
tion A  E,  and  that  of  the  current  in  the  direction  A  C.  The  result  will  be, 
according  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  a  motion  in  the  diagonal  A  B. 

The  wind  and  tide  acting  upon  a  vessel  is  a  case  of  a  similar  kind.  Sup- 
pose that  the  wind  is  made  to  impel  the  vessel  in  the  direction  of  the  keel. 

Fig.  7. 
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while  the  tide  may  be  acting  in  any  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  keel.   The 
course  of  the  vessel  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  ot  the 
boat  in  the  last  example. 
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i  The  actum  of  the  oan  themselyes,  in  impelling  the  boat,  is  an  example  of 
te  oompositioii  of  force.  Let  A,  fig.  7,  be  the  head,  and  B  the  stern  of  the 
;loal.    The  boatman  presents  his  face  toward  B,  and  places  the  oars  so  that 

m  blades  press  against 'the  water  in  the  directions  C  £,  D  F.    The  resist- 

ce  of  the  water  piodaces  forces  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  in  the  directions  6 
L  wad  H  L,  which,  by  the  composition  of  force,  are  equivalent  to  the  diagonal 
[ispce  K  L,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel. 

Similar  obserrations  will  apply  to  almost  every  body  impelled  by  instniments 
pnjecting  from  its  sides  and  acting  against  a  fluid.  The  motions  of  fishes,  the 
rset  of  swimming,  the  flight  of  birds,  are  all  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

The  action  of  wind  upon  the  sails  of  a  vessel,  and  the  force  thereby  trans- 
■itted  to  the  keel,  modified  by  the  rudder,  is  a  problem  which  is  solved  by  the 
^principles  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  force ;  but  it  is  of  too  compli- 
cated and  difficult  a  nature  to  be  introduced  with  all  its  necessary  conditions 
sad  limitations  in  this  place.  The  question  may,  however,  be  simplified,  if  we 
consider  the  canvass  of  the  sails  to  be  stretched  so  completely  as  to  form  a 
plane  muhce.    Let  A  B,  fig.  8,  be  the  position  of  the  sail,  and  let  the  wind 

Fi«.a 
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blow  in  the  direction  C  D.  If  the  line  C  D  be  taken  to  express  the  force  of 
the  wind,  let  D  £  C  F  be  a  parallelogram,  of  which  it  is  the  diagonal.  The 
.force  C  D  is  equivalent  to  two  forces,  one  in  the  direction  F  D  of  the  plane  of 
the  canvass,  and  the  other  E  D  perpendicular  to  the  sail.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  as  if  there  were  two  winds,  one  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
F  D  or  B  A,  that  is,  against  the  edge  of  the  sail,  and  the  other,  £  D,  blowing 
fidl  against  its  face.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  will  produce  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  sail,  and  that  the  latter  will  urge  the  vessel  in  the  direction 
D  G. 

Let  us  now  consider  this. force  D  G  as  acting  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel- 
ogram D  H  G  I.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  two  forces,  D  H  and  D  I,  acting 
sk>ng  the  sides.  One  of  these  forces,  D  H,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and 
the  other,  D  I,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  urge  it  side- 
wise.  '  The  form  of  the  vessel  is  evidently  such  as  to  offer  a  great  resistance 
to  the  latter  force,  and  very  little  to  the  former.  It  consequently  proceeds  with 
considerable  velocity  in  the  direction  D  H  of  its  keel,  and  makes  way  very 
stowly  in  the  sideward  direction  D  I.    The  latter  effect  is  called  (eetooM.^ 

From  thtf  explanation,  it  will  be  etLsily  understood  how  a  wind  wVi\c\i  \% 
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neady  Disposed  to  the  course  of  a  Teasel  may.  nevertheleaa,  be  joada  to  I 
it  by  the  effect  of  aaila.  The  ^igle  B  D  Y,  formed  by  the  aail  aad  the  c 
tion  of  the  keel,  may  he  Tery  oblique,  aa  may  alao  bethe  aii|^  C  D  B,  fo 
by  the  direction  of  die  wind  and  that  d  the  sail. .  Therefore  the  ang^  C 
made  up  of  these  two,  and  which  ia  that  formed  by  the  directkm  of  the 
and  that  of  the  keel,  may  be  very  obliqup.    In  fig.  9,  the  wind  ia  nearly  eon 


Fig.  9. 
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to  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  yet  there  is  an  impelling  force  expn 
by  the  line  D  H,  the  line  C  D  expressing,  as  before,  the  whole  force  o 
wind. 

In  this  example  there  are  two  successive  decompositions  of  force.  ] 
the  original  force  of  the  wind  C  D  is  resolved  into  two,  £  D  and  F  D ; 
next  the  element  £  D,  or  its  equal  D  G,  is  resolved  into  D  I  and  D  I^ 


that  the  original  fotrof  ip  leeolTed  into  three,  viz.,  F  D,  D  I,  D  H,  whidb,  1 
together,  are  fflecl9fpq|||p  jMpiyaieDX  to  ix.  TVie  ^uv.  ¥  D  ia  entirely  ine 
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it  glUfls  off  OD  Um  suxiace  of  the  canyass  without  producing  any  effect 
I  the  irewcL  The  part  D  I  produces  leeway,  and  the  part  D  H  impels. 
'  tba  wiadi,  however,  be  directly  contrary  to  the  course  which  it  is  required 
the  TOMel  ahanld  take,  there  is  no  position  which  can  be  given  to  the  sails 
ch  wiU  inpai  the  ressel.  In  this  case,  the  required  course  itself  is  resolv- 
iato  two,  in  which  the  yessel  sails  alternately,  a  process  which  is  called 
img,  Thua,  soppoee  the  vessel  is.  required  to  move  from  A  to  E,  fig.  10, 
wind  setting  (rom  E  to  A.  The  motion  A  B  being  resolved  into  two,  by 
ig  aasmned  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  A  a,  a  B,  of  the 
dlelogimm  are  successively  sailed  over,  and  the  vessel  by  this  means  ar- 
s  at  B,  instead  of  moving  along  the  diagonal  A  B.    In  the  same  manner 

moves  along  B  6,  6  C,  C  e,  c  D,  D  i,  </  E,  and  arrives  at  E.  She  thus 
I  continually  at  a  sufficient  angle  with  the  wind  to  obtain  an  impelling  force, 
at  a  sufficiently  small  angle  to  make  way  in  her  proposed  course. 
*he  oonsideratioa  of  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  which  we  have  omitted  in  the 
reding  illustration,  affords  snother  instance  of  the  resolution  of  force.  We 
1  not,  however,  pursue  ^s  example  further. 

.  body  falling  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  when  the  vessel  is  in  full  sail,  is  an 
nple  of  the  composition  of  motion.  It  might  be  expected  that,  during  the 
:ent  of  the  body,  the  vessel,  having  sailed  forward,  would  leave  it  behind, 

that,  therefore,  it  would  fall  in  the  water  behind  the  stem,  or  at  least  on 
deck,  considerably  behind  the  mast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  fall 
be  foot  of  the  mast,  exactly  as  it  would  if  the  vessel  wero  not  in  motion, 
account  ibr  this,  let  A  B,  fig.  11,  be  the  position  of  the  mast  when  the  body 


Fig.  IL 
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le  top  is  disengaged.  The  mast  is  moving  onward  with  the  vessel  in  the 
ction  A  C,  so  that  in  the  time  which  the  body  would  take  to  fall  to  the 
L  the  top  of  the  mast  would  move  from  A  to  C.  But  the  body,  being  on  the 
t  at  the  moment  it  is  disengaged,  has  this  motion  A  C  in  common  with  the 
t,  and,  therefore,  in  its  descent  it  is  affected  by  two  motions,  viz.,  that  of 
vessel  expressed  by  A  C,  and  its  descending  motion  expressed  by  A  B. 
ice,  by  the  composition  of  motion,  it  will  be  found  at  the  opposite  angle,  D, 
le  parallelogram,  at  the  end  of  the  fall.  During  the  fall,  however,  the  mast 
moved  with  the  vessel,  and  has  advanced  to  C  D,  so  that  the  body  falls  at 
foot  of  the  mast. 

n  instance  of  the  composition  of  motion,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention, 
L  affords  a  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  is  derived  from  observ- 
the  descent  of  a  body  from  a  very  high  tower.  To  render  the  explanation 
bis  more  simple,  we  shall  suppose  the  tower  to  be  on  the  equator  of  the 
b.  Let  £  P  Q,  fig.  12,  be  a  section  of  the  eaid&  dwough  the  equator,  and 
?  T  be  the  tower.    Let  ua  suppose  that  the  otfAi  owvea  on  \l&  «x\a  *m  >!K!U^ 
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direction  E  P  Q.  The  foot  P  of  the  tower  will,  therefore,  ia  one  day,  movi 
over  the  circle  £  P  Q,  while  the  top  T  moTes  o^er  the  greater  cixde  T  f  S. 
Hence  it  is  evident  Uiat  the  top  of  the  tower  mores  with  greater  speed  thsa 
the  foot,  and  therefore  in  the  same  time  mores  through  a  greater  apace.  New 
suppose  a  bodv  placed  at  the  top ;  it  participates  in  the  motion  which  tlM  top 
of  the  tower  has  in  common  with  the  earth.  If  it  be  disengaged,  it  also  v^ 
ceives  the  descending  motion  T  P.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  bmiy  would  idBi 
^ve  seconds  to  fall  from  T  to  P,  and  that  in  the  same  time  the  top  T  ia  mofii 
by  the  roution  of  the  earth  from  T  to  T^  the  foot  being  mored  from  P  to  P*. 
The  falling  body  is  therefore  endued  with  two  motions,  one  expressed  by  T  1\ 
and  the  other  by  T  P.  The  combined  effect  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  usoil 
way  by  the  parallelogram.  Take  T  p,  equal  to  T  T^  the  body  will  more  frma 
T  to  p  in  the  time  of  the  fall,  and  will  meet  the  ground  at  p.  But  since  T  V 
is  greater  than  P  P^,  it  follows  that  p  must  be  at  a  distance  from  P'  equal  to 
the  excess  of  T  T^  above  P  P^  Hence  the  body  will  not  fall  exactly  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion,  that  is,  eastward.  This  is  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  actually  the 
case ;  and  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  st  which  the  body  is  ob- 
served to  fall,  agrees  with  that  which  is  computed  from  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  exactness  as  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
experiment. 

The  properties  of  compounded  motions  cause  some  of  the  equestrian  fests 
exhibited  at  public  spectacles  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  exertion  very  dif- 
ferent  from  that  the  spectators  generally  attribute  to  the  performer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  horseman,  standing  on  the  saddle,  leaps  over  a  garter  extended  over 
the  horse  at  right  angles  to  his  motion  ;  the  horse  passing  under  the  garter,  the 
rider  lights  upon  the  saddle  at  the  opposite  side.  The  exertion  of  the  pei^ 
former,  in  this  case,  is  not  that  which  he  would  use  were  he  to  leap  from  the 
ground  over  a  garter  at  the  same  height.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  make 
an  exertion  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  project  his  body  forward.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  the  horseman,  he  merely  makes  that  exertion  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  rise  directly  upward  to  a  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  garter.  The 
motion  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  horse,  compounded  with  the  eleva- 
tion acquired  by  his  muscular  power,  accomplishes  the  leap. 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  let  ABC,  fig.  13,.  be  the  direction  in  which  the 
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horse  moves,  A  being  the  point  at  which  the  rider  quits  the  saddle,  and  C  the 
point  at  which  he  returns  to  it.  Let  D  be  the  highest  point  which  is  to  be 
cleared  in  the  leap.  At  A  the  rider  makes  a  leap  toward  Uie  point  £,  and  this 
must  be  done  at  such  a  distance  from  B,  that  he  would  rise  from  B  to  £  in  the 
time  in  which  the  horse  moves  from  A  to  B.  On  departing  from  A,  the  rider 
has,  therefore,  two  motions,  represented  by  the  lines  A  E  and  A  B,  by  which 
he  will  move  from  the  point  A  to  the  opposite  angle,  D,  of  the  parallelogram. 
At  D,  the  exertion  of  the  leap  being  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  h» 
begins  to  return  downward,  and  would  fall  from  D  to  B  in  the  time  in  which 
the  horse  moves  from  B  to  C.     But  at  D  he  alill  retains  the  motion  which  he 
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I  coamMm  with  the  horse,  and  therefore,  in  learing  the  point  D,  he  has 
lotiam,  expressed  by  the  lines  D  F  and  D  B.  The  compounded  effects 
se  motions  cany  him  from  D  to  C.  Strictly  speaking,  his  motion  from  A 
and  liom  D  to  C,  is  not  in  straight  lines,  but  in  a  curve.  It  is  not  neces- 
Mie,  howerer,  to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

I  biUiaid-ball  strike  the  cushion  of  the  table  obliquely,  it  will  be  reflected 
it  in  a  certain  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  the  direction  in  which  it 
i  it.  This  a^ids  sn  example  of  the  resolution  and  composition  of  mo- 
We  shall  first  consider  the  effect  which  would  ensue  if  the  ball  struck 
BshioQ  perpendicularly, 
t  A  By  fig.  14,  be  the  cushion,  snd  C  D  the  direction  in  which  the  ball 
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I  toward  it.  If  the  ball  and  the  cushion  were  perfectly  inelastic,  the  re« 
ice  of  the  cushion  would  destroy  the  motion  of  the  ball,  and  it  would  be 
ed  to  a  state  of  rest  at  D.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  were  perfectly 
c,  it  would  be  reflected  from  the  cushion,  and  would  receive  as  much  mo- 
from  D  to  C,  after  the  impact,  as  it  had  from  C  to  D  before  it.  Perfect 
city,  however,  is  a  quality  which  is  never  found  in  these  bodies.  They 
Iways  elastic,  but  imperfectly  so.  Consequently  the  ball,  after  the  impact, 
>e  reflected  firom  D  toward  C,  but  with  a  less  motion  than  that  with  which 
)Toached  from  C  to  D. 

»w  let  us  suppose  that  the  ball,  instead  of  moving  from  C  to  D,  moves 
£  to  D.     The  force  with  which  it  strikes  D,  being  expressed  by  D  £^ 

to  £  D,  may  be  resolved  into  two,  D  F  and  D  C^  The  resistance  of 
ushion  destroys  D  C,  and  the  elasticity  produces  a  contrary  force  in  the 
tion  D  C,  but  less  than  D  C  or  D  C^  because  that  elasticity  is  imperfect, 
line  D  C  expressing  the  force  in  the  direction  C  D,  let '  D  G  (less  than 
I  express  the  reflective  force  in  the  direction  D  C.  The  other  element, 
into  which  the  force  D  £^  is  resolved  by  the  impact,  is  not  destroyed  or 
&ed  by  the  cushion,  and  therefore,  on  leaving  the  cushion  at  D,  the  ball  is 
need  by  two  forces,  D  F  (which  isf  equal  to  C  £)  and  D  6.  Consequently 
1  move  in  the  diagonal  D  H. 

le  angle  £  D  C  is,  in  this  case,  called  the  '*  angle  of  incidence,'*  and  C  D 
called  the  "  angle  of  reflection."  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just  been 
red,  that,  the  ball  being  imperfectly  elastic,  the  angle  of  incidence  must 
ITS  be  less  than  the  angle  of  reflection,  and,  with  the  same  obliquity  of 
ence,  the  more  imperfect  the  elasticity  is,  the  less  will  be  the  angle  of  re- 
on. 

the  impact  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  the  angle  of  refteclion  woxxVi  b^ 
[  to  the  Jii^e  ofiDcidence.    For  then  ^e  line  D  6,  expressing  lYie  i^tL&c- 
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tive  force,  would  be  uken  equal  to  C  D,  and  the  angle  C  D  H  would  be 
to  C  D  £.  This  is  found  by  ezperinient  to  be  the  case  when  light  is  refl 
from  a  polished  surface  of  glass  or  metal. 

Motion  is  sometimes  distinguished  into  absolute  and  relatine.  What  '* 
tive  motion"  means  is  easily  explained.  -  If  a  man  walk  xxpan  the  deck  of  a 
from  stem  to  stem,  he  has  a  relatiTo  motion  which  is  measured  by  the  i 
upon  the  deck  over  which  he  walks  in  a  given  time.  But  while  he  is 
walking  from  stem  to  stem,  the  ship  and  its  contents,  including  himsel 
impelled  dirough  the  deep  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  so  happen  tba 
motion  of  the  man  from  stem  to  stem  be  exactly  equal  to  the  motion  of  the 
in  the  coiltMy  V.ay>  the  man  will  be,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  se; 
that  of  the  earth,  at  rest.  Thus,  relatively  to  the  ship,  he  is  in  motion,  v 
relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  is  at  rest.  But  still  this  is  not 
lute  rest.  The  surface  itself  is  moVing  by  the  diumal  rotation  of  the 
upon  its  axis,  as  well  as  by  the  annual  motion  in  its  orbit  round  the 
These  motions,  and  others  to  which  the  earth  is  subject,  must  be  all 
pounded  by  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  before  we  can  c 
the  absolute  state  of  the  body  with  respect  to  motion  or  rest. 
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r  the  earth's  attractioo,  all  the  paiticlea  which  compose  the  mass  of  a  body 
lolicited  by  equal  forces  in  parallel  directions  downward.  If  these  com- 
tnt  particles  were  placed  in  mere  juxtaposition,  without  any  mechanical 
lexion,  the  force  impressed  on  any  one  of  them  could  in  nowise  affect  the 
re,  and  the  mass  would  in  such  a  case  be  contemplated  as  an  aggregation 
mall  particles  of  matter,  each  urged  by  an  independent  force.  But  the 
es  which  are  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  mechanical  science  are  not 
d  in  this  state.  Solid  bodies  are  coherent  masses,  the  particles  of  which 
firmly  bound  together,  so  that  any  force  which  affects  one,  being  modified 
>rding  to  circumstances,  will  be  transmitted  through  the  whole  body.  Li- 
s  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  suHaces  on  which  they  rest, 
forces  affecting  any  one  part  are  transmitted  to  others,  in  a  manner  de- 
ling on  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

8  all  bodies,  which  are  subjects  of  mechanical  inquiry,  on  the  surface  of 
earth,  must  be  continually  influenced  by  terrestrial  gravi^,  it  is*  desirable 
}tain  some  easy  and  summary  method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  this  force, 
xmsider  it,  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  first  instance,  the  combined  action  of 
ifinite  number  of  equal  and  parallel  forces  soliciting  the  elementary  mole- 
B  downward,  would  be  attended  with  manifest  inconvenience.  An  infinite 
ber  of  forces,  and  an  infinite  subdivision  of  the  mass,  would  form  parts  of 
y  mechanical  problem. 

0  orercome  this  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  all  the  ease  and  simplicity  which 
be  desired  in  elementary  investigations,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  determine 
d  force,  whose  single  effect  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  combined  effects  of 
pravitation  of  all  the  molecules  of  the  body.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
sin^  force  might  be  introduced  into  all  problems  to  represent  the  whole 
;t  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  no  regard  need  be  had  to  any  particles  of 
x>dy,  except  that  on  which  ihia  force  acts. 

9  dmcarermich  a  £}rce,  if  it  ejoat,  we  shall  first  inqvdxe  wW  \}TO'^t\i«a 
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must  necessarily  characterize  it.  Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  a  solid  body  placed  netr 
tlie  surface  of  tlie  earth.  Its  particles  are  all  solicited  downward,  in  the  di- 
rections represented  by  the  arrows.  Now,  if  there  be  any  single  force  eqainp 
lent  to  these  combined  effects,  two  properties  may  be  at  once  assigned  to  it : 
1 ,  it  must  be  presented  downward,  in  the  common  direction  of  those  forces  to 
which  it  is  mechanically  equivalent ;  and,  2,  it  must  be  eqnal  in  intensity  to 
their  sum,  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  the  force  with  which  the  whole  mass  wonU 
descend.  We  shall  then  suppose  it  to  have  this  intensity,  and  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow  D  £.  Now,  if  the  sinrie  force,  in  the  direction  D  £,  be 
equivalent  to  all  the  separate  attractions  whibh  affect  the  particles,  we  may 
suppose  all  these  attractions  removed,  and  the  body  A  B  influenced  Only  by  a 
single  attraction,  acting  in  the  direction  D  E.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows 
that  if  the  body  be  placed  dn  a  prop,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the 
line  D  E,  or  be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  immediately  above  its  directiOD, 
it  will  remain  motionless.  For  the  whole  attracting  force  in  the  direction  D  E 
will,  in  the  one  case,  press  the  body  on  the  prop,  and,  in  the  other  case,  wiH 
give  tension  to  the  cord,  rod,  or  whatever  other  means  of  suspension  be  used. 

But  suppose  the  body  were  suspended  from  some  point  P,  not  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  line  D  E.  Let  P  C  be  the  direction  of  the  thread  by  which  tho 
body  is  suspended.  Its  whole  weight,  according  to  the  supposition  which  we 
have  adopted,  must  then  act  in  the  direction  C  £.  Taking  C  F  to  i^preseal 
the  weight,  it  may  be  considered  as  mechanically  equivalent  to  two  forces  (74), 
C  I  and  C  H.  Of  these,  C  H,  acting  directly  from  the  point  P,  merely  pio^  \ 
duces  pressure  upon  it,  and  gives  tension  to  the  cord  P  G  ;  but  C  I,  acting  at 
right  angles  to  C  P,  produces  motion  round  P  as  a  centre,  and  in  the  diiecikHi 
C  I,  toward  a  verticd  line  P  G,  drawn  through  the  point  P.  If  the  body  A  B  < 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  P  6,  it  would  have  moved,  in  like  mani- 
ner,  toward  it,  and  therefore  in  the  direction  contrary  to  its  present  motion. 

Hence  we  must  infer,  that,  when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 

it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  if  that  fixed  point  be  not  placed  in  the  direction  of  tke 

line  D  E ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thai  if  the  ^ed  ^int  ^  in  the  diroctioa  of 

that  line,  it  cannot  move.    A  practical  teax  \a  iib»&  vQi^%«aXA^^V]  "wXas^^lDA 
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ne  D  E  may  be  at  once  discoTered.  I^t  a  thread  be  attached  to  any  point  of 
le  body,  and  let  it  be  suspended  by  this  thread  from  a  hook  or  other  fixed 
otnt.  The  direction  of  the  thread,  when  the  body  becomes  quiescent,  will  be 
lat  of  a  single  force  equivalent  to  tbe  grayitation  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
le  mass. 

An  inquiry  is  here  suggested  :  Does  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force, 
ins  determined,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  surface 
f  the  earth,  and  how  is  the  direction  of  the  equivalent  force  affected  by  a 
hange  in  that  position  ?  This  question  may  be  at  once  solved  if  the  body  be 
uspended  by  different  points,  and  the  directions  which  the  suspending  thread 
ikes  in  each  case  relatively  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  body  exam- 
ned. 

The  body  being  suspended  in  this  manner  from  any  point,  let  a  small  hole 
•e  bored  through  it,  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  thread,  so  that  if  the  thread 
rere  continued  below  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the  body,  it  would  pass 
hrough  this  hole.  The  body  being  successively  suspended  by  several  differ- 
mt  points  on  its  surface,  let  as  many  small  holes  be  bored  through  it  in  the 
tame  manner.  If  the  body  be  then  cut  through,  so  as  to  discover  the  direc- 
ions  which  the  several  holes  have  taken,  they  will  be  all  found  to  cross  each 
)ther  at  one  point  within  the  body ;  or  the  same  fact  may  be  discovered  thus  : 
I  thin  wire,  which  nearly  fills  the  holes,  being  passed  through  any  one  of 
them,  it  will  be  found  to  intercept  the  passage  of  a  similar  wire  through  any 
other. 

This  singular  fact  teaches  us — what,  indeed,  can  be  proved  by  mathematical 
reasoning  without  experiment — that  there  is  onti  point  in  every  body  through 
which  the  single  force,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  gravitation  of  all  its  parti- 
cles, must  pass  in  whatever  position  the  body  be  placed.  This  point  is  called 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

In  whatever  situation  a  body  may  be  placed,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
a  tendency  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  | 
ind  which  is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the  weight.  If  the  body  be  alto-  ) 
gether  free  and  unrestricted  by  any  resistance  or  impediment,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  actually  descend  in  this  direction,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 
body  will  move  with  the  same  velocity  in  parallel  directions,  so  that,  during 
its  fall,  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  ground  will  be 
unaltered.  But  if  the  body,  as  is  most  usual,  be  subject  to  some  resistance 
or  restraint,  it  will  either  remain  unmoved,  its  weight  being  expended  in 
exciting  pressure  on  the  restraining  points  or  surfaces,  or  it  will  move  in 
a  direction  and  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it. 

In  order  to  determine  these  effects — to  predict  the  pressure  produced  by 
the  weight  if  the  body  be  quiescent,  or  the  mixed  effects  of  motion  and  pres- 
nire  if  it  be  not  so— it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  able  to  assign  the  place 
)f  the  centre  of  gravity.  When  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  body,  and  the 
tensity  of  the  matter  which  occupies  its  dimensions,  are  known,  the  place  of 
he  centre  of  gravity  can  be  determined  with  the  greatest  precision  by  mathe- 
natical  calculation.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  however,  is 
x>t  of  a  sufliciently  elementary  nature  to  be  properly  introduced  into  this  trea- 
ise.  To  render  it  intelligible  would  require  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
ranced  analytical  principles ;  and  oven  to  express  the  position  of  the  point  in 
question,  except  in  very  particular  instances,  would  be  impossible,  without  the 
lid  of  peculiar  symbols. 

There  are  certain  particular  forms  of  body  in  which,  when  ihey  a.Tei  uivv- 
form]^  dense,  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  easily  aaav^ti^dk^  %xAl 
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proved  by  reasoning  which  is  generally  intellif^ble  ;  but  in  aU  cases  whi: 
this  point  may  be  easily  determined  by  experiment. 

If  a  body  uniformly  dense  have  such  a  shape  that  a  point  may  be  knot 
either  side  of  which,  in  all  directions  around  it,  the  materials  of  the  bodj 
similarly  distributed,  that  point  will  obriously  be  the  centre  of  graritr. ' 
if  it  be  supported,  the  gravitation  of  the  particles  on  one  side  drawinf  t! 
downward,  is  resisted  by  an  effect  of  exactly  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  la 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  the  body  remains  balanced  on  the  point. 

The  most  remarkable  body  of  thu  kind  is  a  globe,  the  centre  of  wkri 
evidently  its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  figure,  such  as  fig.  2,  called  an  Mate  spkeriod^  has  its  centre  of  fi:^ 

Fig.  2. 


at  its  centre,  C.     Such  is  the  figure  of  the  earth.     The  same  may  be  obK^ 
of  the  elliptical  solid,  fig.  3,  w^ch  is  called  a  praiaie  spheroid. 

Fig.  3. 


A  cube,  and  some  other  regular  solids,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  '^^ 
point  within  them,  such  as  above  described,  and  which  is  therefore  their c«i^ 
of  gravity.     Such  are  figs.  4.  and  5. 
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L  straight  wand,  of  nniform  thickness,  has  its  centre  of  grayity  at  the  centre 
ts  len^ ;  and  a  cyUndrical  body  has  its  centre  of  gravity  in  its  centre,  at  the 
Idle  of  its  length  or  axis.     Such  is  the  point  C,  fig.  6. 


Vks-e- 


F%.7. 


^^ 


L  flat  plate  of  any  uniform  substance,  and  which  has  in  erery  part  an  equal 
ikness,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  at  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  under  a 
at  of  its  surface,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  its  shape.  If  it  be  circular 
elliptical,  this  point  is  its  centre.  If  it  have  any  regular  form,  bounded  by 
light  edges,  it  is  that  point  which  is  equally  distant  from  its  several  angles, 
C  in  fig.  7. 

[here  are  some  cases  in  which,  although  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
lot  so  obvious  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  still  it  may  be  discovered  with- 
any  mathematical  process,  which  is  not  easily  understood.  Suppose  ABC, 
8,  to  be  a  fiat  triangular  plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  densiqr.     Let  it  be 

Pig.  8. 


^ 


^ 


y^ 


^ 


igined  to  be  divided  mto  narrow  bars,  by  lines  parallel  to  the  side  A  C,  as 
presented  in  the  figure.  Draw  B  D  from  the  angle  B  to  the  middle  point  D 
the  side  AC.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  perceive  that  B  D  will  divide  equally  all 
)  bars  into  which  the  triangle  is  conceived  to  be  divided.  Now,  if  the  flat 
ingular  plate  A  B  C  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  straight  edge 
nciding  with  the  line  B  D,  it  will  be  balanced ;  for  the  bars  parallel  to  A  C 
[1  be  severally  balanced  by  the  edge  immediately  under  their  middle  point, 
ce  that  middle  point  is  the  centre  of  gravi^  of  each  bar.  Since,  then,  the 
ingle  is  balanced  on  the  edge,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  somewhere  im« 
duitely  over  it,  and  must  therefore  be  within  the  plate,  at  some  point  under 
•  Ime  B  D. 

rhe  tame  reasoning  will  prove  that  the  centre  of  ^vity  of  the  plate  is  un- 
r  the  line  A  £,  drawn  from  the  angle  A  to  the  middle  point  £  of  the  side 
C.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  triangle  divided 
0  bars  parallel  to  B  C,  and  thence  to  show  that  it  will  be  baiaacedi  ou  v& 
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edge  placed  under  A  £.     Since,  then,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pUte  ii 
under  the  line  B  D,  and  also  under  A  £,  it  must  be  under  the  point  G,  at; 
ivhich  these  lines  cross  each  other  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  at  a  depth  beneath  6« ; 
equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  ! 

This  may  be  experimentally  verified  by  taking  a  piece  of  tin  or  card,  aad  ] 
cutting  it  into  a  triangular  form.  The  point  G  being  found  by  drawing  B  D  j 
and  A  £,  which  divide  two  sides  equally,  it  will  be  balanced  if  placed  npotl 
the  point  of  a  pin  at  G.  i 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  being  thus  determined,  we  shall  be  able  | 
to  find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  plate  of  uniform  thickness ' 
and  density  which  is  bounded  by  straight  edges. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  included  within  the  volume  of  the  body,  • 
that  is,  it  is  not  enclosed  by  its  surfaces.  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be , 
produced.  If  a  piece  of  wire  be  bent  into  any  form,  the  centre  of  gravity  will- 
rarely  be  in  the  wire.  Suppose  it  be  brought  to  the  form  of  a  ring.  In  tbati 
case,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  point, 
not  forming  any  part  of  the  wire  itself :  nevertheless  this  point  may  be  proved 
to  have  the  characteristic  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  if  the  ring  be 
suspended  by  any  point,  the  centre  of  the  ring  must  always  settle  itself  under^ 
the  point  of  suspension.  If  this  centre  could  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  ring  by  very  fine  threads,  whose  weight  would  be  insignificant,  and' 
which  might  be  united  by  a  knot  or  otherwise  at  the  centre,  the  ring  would  be 
balanced  upon  a  point  placed  under  the  knot. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  wire  be  formed  into  an  ellipse,  or  any  other  currej 
similarly  arranged  round  a  centre  point,  that  point  will  be  its  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  experimentally,  the  method  explained  in  fig.  V 
may  be  used.  In  this  case  two  points  of  suspension  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine it ;  for  the  directions  of  the  suspending  cord,  being  continued  through 
the  body,  will  cross  each  other  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  directions  may 
also  be  found  by  placing  the  body  on  a  sharp  point,  and  adjusting  it  so  as  to  bo 
balanced  upon  it.  In  this  case,  a  line  drawn  through  the  body  directly  upwaid 
from  the  point  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  two  such 
lines  must  cross  at  that  point. 

If  the  body  have  two  flat  parallel  surfaces,  like  sheet  metal;  stiff  paper,  card, 
board,  &c.,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by  balancing  the  body  in  two 
positions  on  a  horizontal  straight  edge.  The  point  where  the  lines  marked  by 
the  edge  cross  each  other  will  be  immediately  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 
This  may  be  verified  by  showing  that  the  body  will  be  balanced  on  a  point 
thus  placed,  or  that,  if  it  be  suspended,  the  point  thus  determined  will  always 
come  under  the  point  of  suspension. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  such  bodies  may  also  be  found  by 
placing  the  body  on  a  horizontal  table  having  a  straight  edge.  The  body  being 
moved  beyond  the  edge  until  it  is  in  that  position  in  which  the  slightest  distur-' 
bance  will  cause  it  to  fall,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  then  be  immediately  over 
the  edge.  This  being  done  in  two  positions,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  de- 
termined as  before. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  body  is  perfectly  free,  the  centre 
of  gravity  must  necessarily  move  downward,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  When  the  body  is  not  free,  the  circumstances  which  re- 
strain it  generally  permit  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
but  obstruct  its  motion  in  others.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  by  a  flexible  cord,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  free  to  move  in  every  direc- 
tion except  those  which  would  carry  it  farther  from  the  point  of  suspension 
than  the  length  of  the  cord.    Hence  '\^  vie  conc^vs^  ^  ^lohe  or  sphere  to  sur- 
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I  the  point  of  Buspension  on  erery  side  to  a  distance  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
e  of  gravity  Irom  Uie  point  of  suspension,  when  the  cord  is  fully  stretched, 
entre  of  gravity  will  be  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  direction  within  this 
•e. 

lere  are  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  motion  of  a 
may  be  restrained,  and  in  which  a  most  important  and  useful  class  of 
anical  problems  originate.  Before  we  notice  others,  we  shall,  however, 
ine  that  which  has  just  been  described  more  particukriy. 


t  P,  fig.  9,  be  the  point  of  suspension,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
we  the  body  to  be  so  placed  that  C  shall  be  within  the  sphere  already 
ibed.     The  cord  will  therefore  be  slackened,  and  in  this  state  the  body 
)e  free.     The  centre  of  gravity  will  therefore  descend  in  the  perpendicn- 
rection  until  the  cord  becomes  fully  extended ;  the  tension  will  then  pre- 
its  further  motion  in  the  perpendicular  direction.     The  downward  force 
now  be  considered  as  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  and  equivalent  to 
brcee  C  D  and  C  £,  in  the  directions  of  the  sides,  as  already  eiqplained 
.  1.     The  force  C  D  will  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  into  the  direction 
}>erpendicularly  under  the  point  of  suspension.     Since  the  force  of  grav- 
els continually  on  G  in  its  approach  to  P  F,  it  will  move  toward  that  line 
accelerated  speed,  and  when  it  has  arrived  there,  it  will  have  acquired  a 
10  which  no  obstruction  is  immediately  opposed,  and  consequently  by  its 
a  it  retains  this  force,  and  moves  beyond  P  F  on  the  other  side.     But 
I  the  point  C  gets  into  the  line  P  F,  it  is  in  the  lowest  possible  position  ; 
is  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere  which  limits  its  motion.     When  it 
IS  to  the  other  side  of  P  F,  it  must  therefore  begin  to  ascend,  and  the 
of  gravity,  which  in  the  former  case  accelerated  its  descent,  will  now, 
le  same  reason,  and  with  equal  energy,  oppose  its  ascent.     This  will  be 
r  understood.     Let  C  be  any  point  which  it  may  have  attained  in  ascend- 
er G',  the  force  of  gravity,  is  now  equivalent  to  C  D'  and  C  E'.     The 
,  as  before,  produces  tension  ;  but  the  former,  C  D',  is  in  a  direction  im- 
itely  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  therefore  retards  it.     This  retardation 
mitinue  until  all  the  motion  acquired  by  the  body  in  its  descent  from  the 
loaition  has  been  destroyed,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  return  to  P  F,  and  [ 
rill  continue  to  vibi;ate  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  until  the  friction  on 
Hnt  P,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  gradually  deprive  it  of  its  motion^  and  i 
it  torn  BtMie  of  rest  in  the  direction  P  F. 
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But  for  the  effects  of  friction  and  atmospheric  resistance,  the  body 
continue  for  ever  to  oscillate  equally  from  side  to  side  of  the  line  P  F. 

The  phenomenon  just  developed  is  only  an  example  of  an  extensive 
Whenever  the  circumstances  which  restrain  the  body  are  of  such  a  natu: 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  prevented  from  descending  below  a  certain  lev 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  restrained  from  rising  above  it,  the  body  will  ren 
rest  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  placed  at  the  lowest  limit  of  its  level ;  an 
turbance  will  cause  it  to  oscillate  around  this  state,  and  it  cannot  retui 
state  of  rest  until  friction  or  some  other  cause  have  deprived  it  of  the  i 
communicated  by  the  disturbing  force. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  just  described,  the  body  coi 
maintain  itself  in  a  state  of  rest  in  any  position  except  that  in  which  the 
of  gravity  is,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  space  in  which  it  is  free  to  move, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Suppose  it  were  suspended  by  an 
ible  rod  instead  of  a  flexible  string :  the  centre  of  gravity  would  then  no 
be  prevented  from  receding  from  the  point  of  suspension,  but  also  fro 
proaching  it ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  always  kept  at  the  same  distance  fi 
Thus,  instead  of  being  capable  of  moving  anywhere  within  the  sphere 
now  capable  of  moving  on  its  surface  only.  The  reasoning  used  in  tl 
case  may  also  be  applied  here,  to  prove  that  when  the  centre  of  gravit)i 
either  side  of  the  perpendicular  P  F,  it  will  fall  toward  P  F,  and  oscillat 
that,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  line  P  F,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium.  But  j 
case  there  is  another  position,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  j 
so  as  to  produce  equilibrium.  If  it  be  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  i 
in  which  it  moves,  the  whole  force  on  it  will  then  be  directed  on  the  pc 
suspension,  perpendicularly  downward,  and  will  be  entirely  expended  i; 
ducing  pressure  on  that  point ;  consequently  the  body  will  in  this  case 
equilibrium.  But  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  of  a  character  very  diflferen 
that  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  was  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  sphere 
the  present  case,  any  displacement,  however  slight,  of  the  centre  of  gi 
will  carry  it  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  force  of  gravity  will  then  prevent : 
turn  to  its  former  state,  and  will  impel  it  downward  until  it  attain  the  1 
point  of  the  sphere,  and  round  that  point  it  will  oscillate. 

The  two  states  of  equilibrium  which  have  been  just  noticed  are  called  i 
and  instable  equilibrium.  The  character  of  the  former  is,  that  any  distar 
of  the  state  produces  oscillation  about  it ;  but  any  disturbance  of  the  latle: 
produces  a  total  overthrow,  and  finally  causes  oscillation  around  the  sti 
stable  equilibrium. 

Let  A  B,  fig.  10,  be  an  elliptical  board  resting  on  its  edge  on  a  hori 
plane.     In  the  position  here  represented,  the  extremity  P  of  the  lessei 

Fig.  10. 


X 
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the  point  of  anpport,  the  hoard  is  in  stable  equilibrium  ;  for  any  motion 
ler  side  moat  cause  the  centre  of  granty  C  to  ascend  in  the  directions 
ind  oscillation  will  ensue.  If,  however,  it  rest  upon  the  smaller  end,  as 
li,  the  position  would  still  be  a  state  of  equilibrium,  because  the  centre 


rity  is  directly  above  the  point  of  support ;  but  it  would  be  instable  equi- 
1,  becaose  the  slightest  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  would  cause 
escend. 

IS  an  egg  or  a  lemon  may  be  balanced  on  the  end  ;  but  the  least  distur- 
will  overthrow  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  easily  rest  on  the  side,  and 
sturbance  will  produce  oscillation. 

en  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  placed  allow  the  centre 
ivi^  to  move  only  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  body  is  in  a  state  which  may 
Ued  neutral  e^ilibrium.  The  slightest  force  will  move  the  centre  of 
y,  Irat  will  neither  produce  oscillation  nor  overthrow  the  body,  as  in  the 
ro  cases. 

ezample  of  this  state  is  furnished  by  a  cylinder  placed  upon  a  horixontal 

As  the  cylinder  is  rolled  upon  the  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  C,  fig. 

ores  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  A  B,  and  distant  from  it  by  the  radius 

Fig.  la: 


e  cylinder.     The  body  will  thus  rest  indiflferently  in  any  position,  because 
ine  of  direction  always  falls  upon  a  point  P  at  which  the  body  rests  upon 
;>lane. 
the  plastf  were  inclined,  as  in  6g,  13,  a  body  might  be  so  ahap^^  \^V.^ 
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while  it  would  roll,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  move  horizontally.  Ii 
case,  the  body  would  rest  indifferently  on  any  part  of  the  plane,  as  if  it 
horizontal,  provided  the  friction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  body  from  8 
down  the  plane. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cylinder  happen  not  to  coincide  with  its  c 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  conq 
it  will  not  be  in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as 
12.     In  this  case,  let  6,  fig.  14,  be  the  centre  of  gravity.     In  the  poeitioi 
represented,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  immediately  below  the  centre 
state  will  be  stable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side  would 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend  ;  but  in  fig.  15,  where  Q  is  immediately 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


C,  the  state  is  instable  equilibrium,  because  a  motion  on  either  side 
cause  6  to  descend,  and  the  body  would  turn  into  the  position  &g,  14. 

A  cylinder  of  this  kind  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  roll  up  an  ii» 
plane.  Let  A  B,  fig.  16,  be  the  inclined  plane,  and  let  the  cylinder 
placed  that  the  line  of  direction  from  G  shall  be  above  the  point  P  at  i 
the  cylinder  rests  upon  the  plane.  The  whole  weight  of  the  body  act 
the  direction  6  D  will  obviously  cause  the  cylinder  to  roll  toward  A,  pn 
the  friction  be  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding ;  but  although  the  cylinder  i 
case  ascends,  the  centre  of  gravity  G  really  descends. 

Fig.  16. 
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lea  G  is  BO  placed  that  the  line  of  direction  G  D  shall  fall  on  the  .point 
3  cylinder  will  he  in  equilibrium,  because  its  weight  acts  upon  the  point 
lich  it  rests.  There  are  two  cases  represented  in  fig.  17  and  fig.  18,  in 
1  G  takes  this  position.  Fig.  17  represents  the  state  of  stable,  and  fig.  18 
itabla  equilibrium. 

Fig.  18. 


lien  a  body  is  placed  upon  a  base,  its  stability  depends  upon  the  position 
e  line  of  direction  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base, 
e  line  of  direction  fall  within  the  base,  the  body  will  stand  firm  ;  if  it  fall 
iie  edge  of  the  base,  it  will  be  in  a  state  in  which  the  slightest  force  will 
throw  it  on  that  side  at  which  the  line  of  direction  falls  ;  and  if  the  line  of 
etion  fall  without  the  base,  the  body  must  turn  over  that  edge  which  is 
-est  to  the  line  of  direction. 
I  fig.  19  and  &g.  20,  the  line  of  direction  G  P  falls  within  the  base,  and  it 


Tig.  19. 


Tig.  90. 


bTioos  that  the  body  will  stand  firm ;  for  any  attempt  to  turn  it  over  eiUi«| 
e  wao)d  caiue  the  ceain  of  gravity  to  ascend.     But  in  fig.  2\y  \!^  Vixyt  ^ 
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direction  falls  upon  the  edge,  and  if  the  body  be  turned  over,  the 
gravity  immediately  commences  to  descend.  Until  it  be  turned  ore 
Sie  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the  edm. 

In  fig.  22,  the  line  of  direction  fdls  outside  the  base,  the  centre 


Wig.  91. 


Tig.  K. 


has  a  tendency  to  descend  from  G  toward  A,  and  the  body  will  ace 
fall  in  that  direction. 

When  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  bodies  will  alwi^ 
firm,  but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  stability.  In  general,  the  sob 
pends  on  the  height  through  which  the  centre  of  mvity  must  be  el^r 
fore  the  body  can  be  overthrown.  The  greater  mis  height  is,  the  p 
the  same  proportion  will  be  the  stability. 

Let  BAG,  fig.  23,  be  a  pyramid,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  at 

Fig.  S3. 


•  *  I 


turn  this  over  the  edge  B,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  carried  orer  d 
6  £,  and  must  therefore  be  raised  through  the  height  H  £.  If,  howef 
pyramid  were  taller  relatively  to  its  base,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  height  H  H 
be  proportionally  less  ;  and  if  the  base  were  very  small  in  referenc* 
height,  as  in  fig.  25,  the  height  H  £  would  be  very  small,  and  a  tli^ 
would  throw  it  over  the  edge  B. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  figmc* 
ever,  the  conclusions  just  deduced  depending  only  on  the  distance  of  A 
of  direction  from  the  edge  of  the  base,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  | 
above  it. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  principle  on  which  the  stability  of  loi'' 
riages  depends.  When  the  load  is  placed  at  a  considerable  elevaWi 
the  wheels,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  elevated,  and  the  carriage  beoo0> 
portionally  insecure.    In  coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  paaseDgMOi' 
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Fig.  94. 


La  therefore  sometimes  placed  below  the  body  of  the  coach ;  light  parcels 
go  bulk  may  be  placed  on  the  top  with  impunity, 
len  the  cenue  of  gnjitj  of  a  carriage  is  much  elevated,  there  is  consid- 
)  danger  of  overdirow,  if  a  comer  be  turned  shsiply  and  with  a  rapid  pace  ; 
e  centrifugal  force  then  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity  will  easily  raise 
>ugh  the  small  height  which  is  necessary  to  turn  the  carriage  over  the 
lal  wheels. 

Wig.fa. 


^<:1 


le  same  wagon  will  have  greater  stability  when  loaded  with  a  heavy  sub- 
e  which  occupies  a  small  space,  such  as  metal,  than  when  it  carries  the 
weight  of  a  lighter  substance,  such  as  hsy ;  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
e  latter  case  will  be  much  more  elevated. 

a  large  Uble  be  placed  upon  a  single  leg  in  its  centre,  it  will  be  imprac- 
le  to  make  it  stand  firm ;  but  if  the  pillar  on  which  it  rests  terminate  in  a 
1,  it  will  have  the  same  stability  as  if  it  had  three  legs  attached  to  the 
s  directly  over  the  places  where  the  feet  of  the  tripod  rest, 
hen  a  solid  body  is  supported  by  more  points  than  one,  it  is  not  necessary 
s  stability  that  the  line  of  direction  should  fall  on  one  of  those  points. 
3re  be  only  two  points  of  support,  the  line  of  direction  must  fall  between 
•  The  body  is  in  this  tase  supported  as  effectually  as  if  it  rested  on  an 
cmacidiag  with  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  point  ot  aup^Tl  \o  >!ga 
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Other.  If  there  be  three  points  of  support,  which  are  not  ranged  in  the 
straight  line,  the  body  will  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
a  base  coinciding  with  the  triangle  formed  by  straight  lines  joining  the 
points  of  support.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  number  of  poii 
which  the  body  may  rest,  its  virtual  base  will  be  found  by  supposing  st 
lines  drawn,  joining  the  several  points  successively.  When  the  line  of 
tion  falls  within  this  base,  the  body  will  always  stand  firm,  and  otherwis 
The  degree  of  stability  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  base 
a  continued  surface. 

Necessity  and  experience  teach  an  animal  to  tAwpt  its  postures  and  m 
to  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body.  When  a  man  stand 
line  of  direction  of  his  weight  must  nil  within  the  base  formed  by  his  fee 
A  B  C  D,  fig.  26,  be  the  feet,  this  base  is  the  space  A  B  C  D.     It  is  ei 

Tig.  26. 


a- 


that  the  more  his  toes  are  turned  outward,  the  more  contracted  the  basi 
be  in  the  direction  £  F,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  backward  c 
ward.  Also  the  closer  his  feet  are  together,  the  more  contracted  the 
will  be  in  the  direction  G  H,  and  the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  fall  u 
either  side. 

When  a  mail  walks,  the  legs  are  alternately  lifted  from  the  ground,  an 
centre  of  gravity  is  either  unsupported  or  thrown  from  the  one  side  to  the  < 
The  body  is  also  thrown  a  little  forward,  in  order  that  the  tendency  c 
centre  of  gravity  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  toes  may  assist  the  muscul: 
tion  in  propelling  the  body.  This  forward  inclination  of  the  body  inci 
with  the  speed  of  the  motion. 

But  for  the  flexibility  of  the  knee-joint,  the  labor  of  walking  would  be  i 
greater  than  it  is ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  more  elevated  by 
step.  The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  walking  is  represent 
fig.  27,  and  deviates  but  little  from  a  regular  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  < 

Fig.  87. 


tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  subject  to  very  sl^ht  variation.     But  if 
were  no  Jmee-joint,  as  when  a  man  has  wooden  legs,  the  centre  of  gi 
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[loye  as  in  fig.  38,  ao  that  at  each  step  the  weight  of  the  body  wonld 
I  through  a  considerable  height,  and  therefore  the  labor  of  walking 
le  mach  increased. 

Fig.9S. 


nan  stand  on  one  leg,  the  line  of  direction  of  his  weight  must  fall  Within 
:e  on  which  his  foot  treads.  The  smallness  of  this  space,  compared 
3  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  this  feat, 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  changes  with  the  posture 
ition  of  the  limbs.  If  the  arm  be  extended  from  one  side,  the  centra 
ity  is  brought  nearer  to  that  side  than  it  was  when  the  arm  hnng  per- 
larly.  When  dancers,  standing  on  one  leg,  extend  the  other  at  right 
o  it,  they  must  incline  the  body  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
he  leg  is  extended,  in  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  foot 
upports  them. 

Fig.  99. 


1  a  porter  carries  a  load,  his  position  must  be  regulated  by  the  centre 
ty  of  his  body  and  the  load  taken  together.     If  he  bore  the  load  on  his 

Fig.  30. 


r^ 
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back,  fig.  29,  the  line  of  direction  would  |mis8  beyond  his  heels,  sod  he  wo 
backward.  To  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  his  feet,  he  accoidiiigi} 
forward,  fig.  30. 

If  a  nurse  carry  a  child  in  her  arms,  she  leans  back  for  a  like  reisoo 
When  a  load  is  carried  on  the  head,  the  bearer  stands  apright,  that  the 
of  gravity  may  be  over  his  feet.  In  ascending  a  hiU,  we  appear  to  inclii 
ward,  and  in  descending,  to  lean  backward  ;  but  in  truth  we  are  stindii 
right  with  respect  to  a  level  plane.  This  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hi 
direction  between  the  feet,  as  is  evident  from  fig.  31. 

Fig.  31. 


A  person  sitting  on  a  chair  which  has  no  back,  cannot  rise  from  it  vr! 
either  stooping  forward  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  feet,  or  d.i< 
back  the  feet  to  bring  them  under  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  quadruped  never  raises  both  feet  on  the  same  side  simultaneously,  tot 
centre  of  gravity  would  then  be  unsupported.     Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  32,  be 


Tig.  39. 


fi 


\ 


\. 


\ 
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feet.  The  base  on  which  it  stands  is  A  B  C  D,  and  the  centre  of  fo^ 
nearly  over  the  point  O,  where  the  diagonals  cross  each  other.  Tbek^ 
and  C  being  raised  together,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the  W 
and  D,  since  it  falls  between  them  ;  and  when  B  and  D  are  raised,  il  ^ 
like  manner,  supported  by  the  feet  A  and  C.     The  centre  of  gravity,  bes^ 
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n  unsuppofted  for  a  moment ;  for  the  leg  B  is  raised  from  the  ground 
A  comes  to  it,  as  is  plain  from  observing  the  track  of  a  horse's  feet,  the 
of  A  being  upon  or  before  that  of  B.  In  the  more  rapid  paces  of  all 
la  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  intervals  unsupported. 
3  feats  of  rope-dancers  are  experiments  on  the  management  of  the  centre 
Lvky.  The  evolutions  of  the  performer  are  found  to  be  facilitated  by 
ig  in  his  hand  a  heavy  pole.  His  security  in  this  case  depends,  not  on 
tntre  of  gravity  of  his  body,  but  on  that  of  his  body  and  the  pole  taken 
er.  This  point  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pole,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  may  be 
>  hold  in  his  hands  the  point  on  the  position  of  which  the  facility  of  his 
lepends.  Without  the  aid  of  the  pole,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be 
I  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  its  position  could  not  be  adapted  to  circum- 
!S  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity. 

)  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mass  of  fluid  is  that  point  which  would  have  the 
-ties  which  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid, 
fluid  were  solidified  without  changing  in  any  respect  the  quantity  or  ar- 
nent  of  its  parts. 

i  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  separated  from  one  another,  is  that  point 

would  possess  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  centre  of  gravity  if  the  two 

were  united  by  an  inflexible  line,  the  weight  of  which  might  be  neglected. 

i  this  point  mathematicaUy  is  a  very  simple  problem.  Let  A  B,  fig.  33,  be 

F%.33. 


B        b: 


C     ! 


V 


o  bodies,  and  a  and  b  their  centres  of  gravity.  Draw  the  right  line  a  b, 
vide  it  at  C,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  C  shall  have  the  same  proportion 
as  the  mass  of  the  body  B  has  to  the  mass  of  the  body  A. 
is  may  easily  be  verified  experimentally.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  bodies, 
)  weight  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rod  a  b,  which 
them.  Let  a  fine  silken  string,  with  its  ends  attached  to  them,  be  hung 
a  pin,  and  on  the  same  pin  let  a  plumb-line  be  suspended.  In  whatever 
m  the  bodies  may  be  hung,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plumb-line  will 
the  rod  a  6  at  the  same  point,  and  that  point  will  divide  the  line  a  b  into 
a  C  and  b  C,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  mass  of  B  to  the  mass  of  A. 
B  centre  of  gravity  of  three  separate  bodies  is  defined  in  the  same  man- 
\  that  of  two,  and  may  be  found  by  first  determining  the  centre  of  gravity 
0,  and  then  supposing  their  masses  concentrated  at  that  point,  so  as  to 
>ne  body,  and  finding  the  centre  of  mvity  of  that  and  the  third, 
the  same  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  niunber  of  bodies  may  be 
nined. 

n  plate  of  uniform  thickness  be  bounded  by  straight  edges,  its  centre  of 
y  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles  by  diagonal  lines,  as  in  fig. 
id,  having  determined  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  several  triangles,  the 
>  of  gravity  of  the  whole  plate  will  be  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
as  tiove. 
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Fig.  34. 


Although  the  centre  of  gravity  takes  its  name  from  the  familiar  pro] 
which  it  has  in  reference  to  detached  bodies  of  inconsiderable  magi 
placed  on  or  near  the  Surface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  possesses  propertie: 
much  more  general  and  not  less  important  nature.  One  of  the  most  rei 
ble  of  these  is,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  separate  bo 
never  affected  by  the  mutual  attraction,  impact,  or  other  influence  whit 
bodies  may  transmit  from  one  to  another.  This  is  a  necessary  conse< 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  ;  for  if  A  and  B,  fig.  33,  attrac 
other,  and  change  their  places  to  A'  B^  the  space  a  of  will  have  to  b 
same  proportion  as  B  has  to  A,  and  therefore,  by  what  has  just  been  pre 
fig.  33,  the  same  proportion  as  a  C  has  to  bC.  It  follows  that  the  rema 
a^  C  and  b'  C  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  B  to  A,  and  that  C  will  conti 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  after  they  have  approached  b 
murual  attraction. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  and  B  were  twelve  pounds  and  eight  ] 
respectively,  and  that  a  b  were  forty  feet.  The  point  C  must  divide  a 
two  parts,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  twelve,  or  of  two  to  three.  H< 
is  obvious  that  a  C  will  be  sixteen  feet,  and  b  C  twenty-four  feet.  Nov 
pose  that  A  and  B  attract  each  other,  and  that  A  approaches  B  throug 
feet.  Then  B  roust  approach  A  through  three  feet.  Their  distances  f 
will  now  be  fourteen  feet  and  twenty-one  feet,  which,  being  in  the  pro] 
of  B  to  A,  the  p6int  C  will  still  be  their  centre  of  gravity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  system  of  bodies,  placed  at  rest,  be  permi 
obey  their  mutual  attractions,  although  the  bodies  will  thereby  be  sei 
moved,  yet  their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  remain  quiescent. 

When  one  of  two  bodies  is  moving  in  a  straight  line,  the  other  being  ( 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  move  in  a  parallel  straight  line, 
and  B,  fig.  35,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  bodies,  and  let  A  move  f 
to  a,  B  remaining  at  rest.  Draw  the  lines  A  B  and  a  B.  In  every  p< 
which  the  body  B  assumes  during  its  motion,  the  centre  of  gravity  C  c 
the  line  joining  them  into  parts  A  C,  B  C,  which  are  in  the  proportion 
mass  B  to  the  mass  A.  Now,  suppose  any  number  of  lines  drawn  froi 
the  line  A  a ;  a  parallel  C  c  to  A  a  through  C  divides  all  these  lines 
same  proportion ;  and  therefore,  while  the  body  A  moves  from  A  to  a,  thi 
mon  centre  of  gravity  moves  from  C  to  c. 

If  both  the  bodies  A  and  B  moved  uniformly  in  straight  lines,  the  cen 
gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  motions  with  wl 
would  be  affected,  if  each  moved  while  the  other  remained  at  rest.  ] 
same  manner,  if  there  were  three  bodies,  each  moving  uniformly  in  a  st 
Jine,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  would  have  a  motion  compounded  i 
moUoD  which  it  would  have  if  one  TemaiueOi  ax  ie«x^\!ci\&  S2ci«  o^Sdax  Vvio  t 
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Fig.  35. 


and  that  which  the  motion  of  the  first  would  give  it  if  the  last  two  remained  at 
rest ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  when  any  number  of 
bodies  move  each  in  a  straight  line,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  have 
a  motion  compoandod  of  the  motions  which  it  receives  from  the  bodies  sev- 
erally. 

It  may  happen  that  the  several  motions  which  the  centre  of  gravity  receives 
from  the  bodies  of  the  system  will  neutralize  each  other ;  and  this  does,  in  fact, 
I  take  place  for  such  motions  as  are  the  consequences  of  the  mutual  action  of 
the  bodies  upon  one  another. 

If  a  system  of  bodies  be  not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  any  forces, 
and  their  mutual  attraction  be  conceived  to  he  suspended,  they  must  severally  be 
either  at  rest  or  in  uniform  rectilinear  motion  in  virtue  of  their  inertia.  Hence 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  also  be  either  at  rest  or  in  uniform  recti- 
linear motion.  Now,  if  we  suppose  their  mutual  attractions  to  take  effect,  the 
itate  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  be  changed,  but  the  bodies 
will  severally  receive  motions  compounded  of  their  previous  uniform  rectilinear 
motions  and  those  which  result  from  their  mutual  attractions.  The  combined 
effects  will  cause  each  body  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  round  the  common  centre  of 
gravity,  or  will  precipitate  it  toward  that  point.  But  still  that  point  will  main- 
taia  its  former  state  undisturbed. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanical  science,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  physical  astronomy.  It  is  known  by  the  title  "the  con- 
servation of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity." 

The  solar  system  is  an  instance  of  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  All  the  motions  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it  can  be 
traced  to  certain  uniform  rectilinear  motions,  received  from  some  former  im- 
pulse, or  from  a  force  whose  action  has  been  suspended,  and  those  motions 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  principle  of  gravitation.  But  we  shall  not 
here  insist  further  on  this  subject,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  another 
department  of  the  science. 

If  a  solid  body  suffer  an  impact  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  all  the  particles  of  the  body  will  be  driven  forward  with  the 
same  velocity  in  lines  parallel  lo  the  direction  of  the  impact,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  motion  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  impact.  The  impelling  force 
being  equally  distributed  among  all  the  parts,  the  velocity  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  numerical  value  of  that  force  by  the  number  expressing  the  mass. 

If  any  number  of  impacts  be  given  simultaneously  to  different  points  of  a 
body,  a  certain  complex  motion  will  generally  ensue.  The  mass  will  have  a 
relative  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity  as  if  it  were  fixed,  while  that  ^int 
will  more  forward  uniformly  in  a  Biraiighi  Jine,  carrying  the  body  m\]bL  Vc.  "Y^aa 
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relative  motion  of  the  mass  round  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  b; 
sidering  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  round  which  the  mass  is  ; 
move,  and  then  determining  the  motion  which  the  applied  forces  woul( 
duce.  This  motion  being  supposed  to  continue  uninterrupted,  let  all  the 
be  imagined  to  be  applied  in  their  proper  directions  and  quantities  to  the 
of  gravity.  By  the  principle  for  the  composition  of  force  they  will  I 
chanically  equivalent  to  a  single  force  through  that  point.  In  the  direct] 
this  single  force  the  centre  of  gravity  will  move,  and  have  the  same  ve 
as  if  the  whole  mass  were  there  concentrated  and  received  the  imf 
forces. 

These  general  properties,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  gravity,  i 
the  "  centre  of  gravity"  an  inadequate  title  for  this  important  point, 
physical  writers  have  consequently  called  it  the  **  centre  of  inertia." 
"  centre  of  gravity,"  however,  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  generally 
nated. 
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ACHiNE  is  an  instrument  by  which  force  or  motion  may  be  transmitted 
odified  as  to  its  quantity  and  direction.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
hine  may  be  applied,  and  which  give  rise  to  a  division  of  mechanical 
e  into  parts  denominated  statics  and  dynamics ;  the  one  including  the 
of  equilibrium,  and  the  other  the  theory  of  motion.  When  a  machine  is 
ered  statically,  it  is  viewed  as  an  instrument  by  which  forces  of  deter- 
\  quantities  and  directions  are  made  to  balance  other  forces  of  other 
ties  and  other  directions.  If  it  be  viewed  dynamically,  it  is  considered 
leans  by  which  certain  motions  of  determinate  quantity  and  direction  may 
kde  to  produce  other  motions  in  other  directions  and  quantities.  It  will 
!  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  treatise,  to  follow  this  division  of 
bject.  We  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  as  hitherto,  consider  the  phenomena 
ilibrium  and  motion  together. 

3  effects  of  machinery  are  too  frequently  described  in  such  a  manner  as 
est  them  with  the  appearance  of  paradox,  and  to  excite  astonishment  at 
appears  to  contradict  the  results  of  the  most  common  experience.  It  will 
r  object  here  to  take  a  different  course,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  those 
i  which  have  been  held  up  as  matters  of  astonishment  are  the  necessary, 
il,  and  obvious  results  of  causes  adapted  to  produce  them  in  a  manner 
rous  to  the  objects  of  most  familiar  experience. 

the  application  of  a  machine  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered : 
le  force  or  resistance  which  is  required  to  be  sustained,  opposed,  or  over- 
2.  The  force  which  is  used  to  sustain,  support,  or  overcome,  that  re- 
ce.  3.  The  machine  itself,  by  which  the  effect  of  this  latter  force  is 
litted  to  the  former.  Of  whatever  nature  be  the  force  or  the  resistance 
.  is  to  be  sustained  or  overcome,  it  is  technically  called  the  weight,  since, 
ver  it  be,  a  weight  of  equivalent  effect  may  always  be  found.  The 
which  is  employed  to  sustain  or  overcoiAe  it  is  technically  called  the 
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In  expressing  the  eflect  of  machinery,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  the  power  sus- 
tains the  weight ;  but  this,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  arises  that  ap- 
pearance of  paradox  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.     If,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  a  power  of  one  ounce  sustains  the 'weight  of  one  ton,  astonishment  is 
not  unnaturally  excited,  because  the  fact,  as  thus  stated,  if  the  terms  be  literaliyi 
interpreted,  is  physically  impossible.    No  power  less  than  a  ton  can,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word,  support  the  weight  of  a  ton.     It  will,  howerer, 
be  asked  how  it  happens  that  a  machine  appears  to  do  this  ?  how  it  happeiu 
that  by  holding  a  silken  thread,  which  an  ounce  weight  would  snap,  many  bun-  \ 
dred  weight  may  be  sustained  ?     To  explain  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  i 
to  consider  the  effect  of  a  machine,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equi< 
librium.  i 

In  every  machine  there  are  some  fixed  points  or  props ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  is  always  such  that  the  pressure,  excited  by  the  power  or 
weight,  or  both,  is  distributed  among  these  props.  If  the  weight  amount  to 
twenty  hundred,  it  is  possible  so  to  distribute  it  that  any  proportion,  however 
great,  of  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  fixed  points  or  props  of  the  machine ;  the  re- 
maining part  only  can  properly  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  power  ;  and  ihii 
part  can  never  be  greater  than  the  power.  Considering  the  effect  in  this  way, 
it  appears  that  the  power  supports  just  so  much  of  the  weight,  and  no  more,  u 
is  equal  to  its  own  force,  and  that  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  weight  is  sus- 
tained by  the  machine. 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines  have  been  explained. 

When  a  machine  is  used  dynamically,  its  effects  are  explained  on  diflerent 
principles.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case,  a  very  small  power  may  elevate  a  very 
great  weight ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  doing,  whatever  be  the  machine  used, 
the  total  expenditure  of  power,  in  raising  the  weight  through  any  height,  is 
never  less  than  that  which  would  be  expended  if  the  power  were  immediately 
applied  to  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  circum- 
stance arises  from  a  universal  property  of  machines,  by  which  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  power,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  power  itself  is  less  than  the  weight ;  so  that,  when  a  certain  power 
is  applied  to  elevate  a  weight,  the  rate  at  which  the  elevation  is  effected  is  al- 
ways slow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  is  great.  From  a  due  consid- 
eration of  this  remarkable  law,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  machine  can 
never  diminish  the  total  expenditure  of  power  necessary  to  raise  any  weight  or 
to  overcome  any  resistance.  In  such  cases,  all  that  a  machine  ever  does,  or 
ever  can  do,  is  to  enable  the  power  to  be  expended  at  a  slow  rate,  and  in  a 
more  advantageous  direction  than  if  it  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weight 
or  the  resistance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  P  is  a  power  amounting  to  an  ounce,  and  that  W  is  a  | 
weight  amounting  to  50  ounces,  and  that  P  elevates  W  by  means  of  a  machine.  < 
In  virtue  of  the  property  already  stated,  it  follows  that,  while  P  moves  through 
50  feet,  W  will  be  moved  through  1  foot ;  but  in  moving  P  through  50  feet,  50 
distinct  eflforts  are  made,  by  each  of  which  1  ounce  is  moved  through  1  foot, 
and  by  which  collectively  50  distinct  ounces  might  be  successively  raised 
through  1  foot.  But  the  weight  W  is  50  ounces,  and  has  been  raised  through 
1  foot;  whence  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  power  is  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  weight  without  the  intervention  of  any 
machine. 

This  important  principle  may  be  presented  under  another  aspect,  which  will 
perhaps  render  it  more  apparent.  Suppose  the  weight  W  were  actually  divided 
into  50  equal  parts,  or  suppose  it  were  a  veaael  of  liquid  weighing  50  ounces, 
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id  containing  50  equal  measures ;  if  these  50  measures  were  successively 
fted  through  a  height  of  1  foot,  the  efforts  necessary  to  accomplish  this  would 
e  the  same  as  those  used  to  move  the  power  P  through  50  feet,  and  it  is  ob- 
ious  that  the  total  expenditure  of  force  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  would 
e  necessary  to  liil  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel  through  1  foot. 

When  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  mechanic  powers  and  other  machines 
tave  been  explained,  the  force  of  these  observations  will  be  more  distinctly 
lerceived.  The  effects  of  props  and  fixed  points  in  sustaining  pazt  of  the 
reight,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  both  of  the  weight  and  power,  will  then  be 
nanifest,  and  every  machine  will  furnish  a  verification  of  the  remarbble  pro- 
wnion  between  the  velocities  of  the  weight  and  power,  which  has  eaabled  us 
o  explain  what  might  otherwise  be  paradoxical  and  difficult  of  compre- 
lension. 

The  most  simple  species  of  machines  are  those  which  are  commonly  denom- 
inated the  mechanic  powers.  These  have  been  differently  enumerated  by  differ- 
mt  writers.  If,  however,  the  object  be  to  arrange  in  distinct  classes,  and  in 
ihe  smallest  possible  number  of  them,  those  machines  which  are  alike  in  prin- 
ciple, the  mechanic  powers  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  cord. 

3.  The  inclined  plane. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  all  simple  machines  whatever  may  be  re- 
duced, and  all  complex  machines  may  be  resolved  into  simple  elements  which 
come  under  them. 

The  first  cla^s  includes  every  machine  which  is  composed  of  a  solid  body 
revolving  on  a  fixed  axis,  although  the  name  lever  has  been  commonly  confined 
to  cases  where  the  machine  affects  certain  particular  forms.  The  power  and 
weight  are  always  supposed  to  be  applied  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  power 
and  weight,  equilibrium  will  subsist,  provided  the  power,  multiplied  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis,  be  equal  to  the  wei/crht  multi- 
plied by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  direction  from  the  axis.  This  is  a 
principle  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  explaining  the  various 
machines  of  this  class. 

If  the  moment  of  the  power  be  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  effect  of 
the  power  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  weight,  and  elevate  it ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moment  of  the  power  be  less  than  that  of  the  weight,  the  power 
will  be  insufiicient  to  support  the  weight,  and  will  allow  it  to  fall. 

The  second  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  force 
is  transmitted  by  means  of  flexible  threads,  ropes,  or  chains.  The  principle 
by  which  the  effects  of  these  machines  are  estimated  is,  that  the  tension 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  same  cord,  provided  it  be  perfectly  flexible, 
and  free  from  the  effects  of  friction,  must  be  the  same.  Thus,  if  a  force  acting 
at  one  end  be  balanced  by  a  force  acting  at  the  other  end,  however  the  cord 
may  be  bent,  or  whatever  course  it  may  be  compelled  to  take,  by  any  causes 
which  may  affect  it  between  its  ends,  these  forces  must  be  equal,  provided  the 
cord  be  free  to  move  over  any  obstacles  which  may  deflect  it. 

Within  this  class  of  machines  are  included  all  the  various  forms  of  pulleys. 

The  third  class  of  simple  machines  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
weight  or  resistance  is  supported  or  moved  on  a  hard  surface  inclined  to  the 
rertical  direction. 

The  effects  of  such  machines  are  estimated  by  resolving  the  whole  weight 
of  the  bodj  into  two  elements  by  the  parallelogram  of  (oices.    One  o^  v\ie^^ 
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elements  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  supported  by  its  resistance ;  the 
other  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  supported  by  the  power.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  always  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
surface  to  the  direction  of  the  weight. 

Under  this  class  of  machines  come  the  inclined  plane,  commonly  so  called, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  various  others. 

In  cymf  to  simplify  the  development  of  the  elementary  theory  of  machines,  J 
it  is  eiqpadimt  to  omit  the  consideration  of  many  circumstances,  of  which,  j 
bowe?«Ul|  rtlict  account  must  be  taken  before  any  practically  useful  applica- 
tioii  of  mtX  tbeory  can  be  attempted.  A  machine,  as  we  must  for  the  present 
contemjdato  it,  is  a  thing  which  (fan  have  no  real  or  practical  existence.  lu 
various  puts  are  considered  to  be  free  from  friction  :  all  surfaces  which  more 
in  contact,  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  smooth  and  polished.  The  solid  parts 
are  conceived  to  be  absolutely  inflexible.  The  weight  and  inertia  of  the  ma- 
chine itself  are  wholly  neglected,  and  we  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  were  divested  | 


of  these  qualities.  Cords  and  ropes  are  supposed  to  have  no  stiffness,  to  be  I 
infinitely  flexible.  The  machine,  when  it  moves,  is  supposed  to  suffer  no  re-  ] 
sistance  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  fn  all  respects  circumstanced  as  if  it  i 


were  m  vacuo.  \ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  all  these  suppositions  being  false,  none  < 
of  the  consequences  deduced  from  them  can  be  true.    Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  | 
business  of  art  to  bring  machines  as  near  to  this  state  of  ideal  perfection  as  ' 
possible,  the  conclusions  which  are  thus  obtained,  thougb  false  in  a  strict  sense, 
yet  deviate  from  the  truth  in  but  a  small  degree.     Like  the  first  outline  of  a 
picture,  they  resemble,  in  their  general  features,  that  truth  to  which,  after  many 
subsequent  corrections,  they  must  finally  approximate. 

After  a  first  approximation  has  been  made  on  the  several  false  suppositions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  various  effects,  which  have  been  previously  neg- 
lecied,  are  successively  taken  into  account.  Roughness,  rigidity,  imperfect , 
flexibility,  the  resistance  of  air  and  other  fluids,  the  cflTects  of  the  weight  and  ' 
inertia  of  the  machine,  are  severally  examined,  and  their  laws  and  properties  \ 
detected.  The  modifications  and  corrections,  thus  suggested  as  necessary  to  ' 
be  introduced  into  our  former  conclusions,  are  applied,  and  a  second  approxi-  ] 
mation,  but  still  onJi/  an  approximation,  to  truth  is  made.  For,  in  investigating  * 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  several  effects  just  mentioned,  we  are  compelled  | 
to  proceed  upon  a  new  group  of  false  suppositions.  To  determine  the  laws  < 
which  regulate  the  friction  of  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  every  ( 
part  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  is  uniformly  rough ;  that  the  solid  parts  which  < 
are  imperfectly  rigid,  and  the  cords  which  are  imperfectly  flexible,  are  consii-  ] 
tuted  throughout  their  entire  dimensions  of  a  uniform  material ;  so  that  the  im-  * 
perfection  does  not  prevail  more  in  one  part  than  another.  Thus  all  irregular- ! 
ity  is  left  out  of  account,  and  a  general  average  of  the  effects  taken.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  by  these  means  we  have  still  failed  in  obtaining  a  re- 
sult exactly  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  have  obtained  one  much  more  comformable  to  that  state  than  had 
been  previously  accomplished,  and  sufficiently  near  it  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses. 

This  apparent  imperfection  in  our  instruments  and  powers  of  investigation  is 
not  peculiar  to  mechanics  ;  it  pervades  all  departments  of  natural  science.  In 
astronomy,  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  their  various  changes  and 
appearances,  as  developed  by  theory,  assisted  by  observation  and  experience, 
are  only  approximations  to  the  real  motions  and  appearances  which  take  place 
in  nature.  It  is  true  that  these  approximations  are  susceptible  of  almost  unlim- 
jted  accuracy ;  but  still  they  are,  and  evei  wiW  conutixiei  \tt  >a^,  ws\>j  ^Y^xQ^^^ns- 
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Optics  and  all  other  branches  of  natural  science  are  liable  to  the  same 
tions. 

THB   LBVSR. 

iflexible,  straight  bar,  taming  on  an  axis,  is  commonly  called  a  lever, 

ns  of  the  lerbr  are  those  parts  of  the  bar  which  extend  m  CfNBJk  side 

xis.  -^ .  V     .. 

axis  is  called  the  yuZcnim  ox  prop. 

rs  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to 

of  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fulcrum. 

IcTcr  of  the  first  kind,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  fulcmm  is  betweiA  A»  power 

ight. 

Fig.l. 


lerer  of  the  second  kind,  as  in  ^g,  2,  the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum 


ver. 


lever  of  the  third  kind,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 
ight. 

Fig.  a.  Fig.  3. 
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1  these  cases  the  power  will  sustain  the  weight  in  equilibrium,  provided 
lent  be  equal  to  that  of  the  weight.  But  the  moment  of  the  power  is, 
case,  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multipl3ring  the  power  by  its  dis- 
rom  the  fulcrum,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight,  by  multiplying  the 
by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  ounces  in  P, 
nultiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  P  F,  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
in  W,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  in  W  F,  equilibrium  will  be 
bed.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from 
crum  increases  in  comparison  to  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
I,  in  the  same  degree  exactly  will  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
diminish.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight 
always  the  same  as  that  of  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum  taken  in  a 
order. 

ises  where  a  small  power  is  required  to  sustain  or  elevate  a  great  weight, 
;herefore  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the  power  to  a  great  distance 
e  fulcrum,  or  to  bring  the  weight  very  near  it. 

lerous  examples  of  levers  of  the  first  kind  may  be  given.     A  crowbar, 
to  elevate  a  stone  or  other  weight,  is  an  instance.     The  fulcrum  is  an- 
tone  placed  near  that  which  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  power  is  the  hand 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bar. 
ndspike  is  a  similar  example. 

•ker  applied  to  raise  fuel  is  a  lever  of  the  firat  kind,  the  fulcrum  being 
oSihe  grate. 
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Scissors,  shears,  nippers,  pincers,  and  other  similar  instnunenta,  are  eon- 
posed  of  two  levers  of  the  first  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  joint  or  pivot,  and  ^ 
the  weight  the  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  cut  or  seized ;  the  power  being 
the  fingers  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  levers. 

The  brake  of  a  pump  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind ;  the  pump-rods  and  piston 
being  the  weight  to  be  raised. 

Examples  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  though  not  so  frequent  aa  those  jott 
mentioned,  are  not  uncommon. 

An  oar  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  :  the  reaction  of  the  water  against  ths 
blade  is  fte  fulcrum  ;  the  boat  is  the  weight,  and  the  hand  of  the  boatman  ths ! 
power. 

The  rodder  of  a  ship  or  boat  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  lever,  and  explain- 
ed in  a  similar  way. 

The  chipping-knife  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind.  The  end  attached  to  the 
bench  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weight  the  resistance  of  the  substance  to  be  col, 
placed  beneath  it. 

A  door  moved  upon  its  hinges  is  another  example. 

Nut-crackers  are  two  levers  of  the  second  kind ;  the  hinge  which  unites 
them  being  the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  of  the  shell  placed  between  them  being 
the  weight,  and  the  hand  apphed  to  the  extremity  being  the  power. 

A  wheelbarrow  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind ;  the  fulcrum  being  the  point 
at  which  the  wheel  presses  on  the  ground,  and  the  weight  being  that  of  the 
barrow  and  its  load,  collected  at  their  centre  of  gravity. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  two-wheeled  carriages,  which 
are  partly  sustained  by  the  animal  which  draws  them. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  weight,  being  more  distant  from  the  fulcmm 
than  the  power,  must  be  proportionably  less  than  it.  In  this  instrument,  there- 
fore, the  power  acts  upon  the  weight  to  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  inasmuch 
as  a  greater  power  is  necessary  to  support  or  move  the  weight  than  would  be 
required  if  the  power  were  immediately  applied  to  the  weight,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  machine.  We  shall,  however,  hereafter  show  that  the  advan- 
tage which  is  lost  in  force  is  gained  in  despatch,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  • 
weight  is  less  than  the  power  which  moves  it,  so  will  the  speed  of  its  motion 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  power. 

Hence  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  exertion 
of  great  power  is  a  consideration  subordinate  to  those  of  rapidity  and  despatch. 

The  most  striking  example  of  levers  of  the  third  kind  is  found  in  the  animal 
economy.  The  limbs  of  animals  are  generally  levers  of  this  description.  The 
socket  of  the  bone  is  the  fulcrum ;  a  strong  muscle  attached  to  the  bone  near 
the  socket  is  the  power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  together  with  whatever 
resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion,  is  the  weight.  A  slight  contraction  of  the 
muscle  in  this  case  gives  a  considerable  motion  to  the  limb  :  this  effect  is  pa^ 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  the  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  human  body ; 
a  very  inconsiderable  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  shoulders  and  hips  giv- 
ing the  sweep  to  the  limbs  from  which  the  body  derives  so  much  activity. 

The  treddle  of  the  turning-lathe  is  a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  The  hinge 
which  attaches  it  to  the  floor  is  the  fulcrum,  the  foot  applied  to  it  near  the 
hinge  is  the  power,  and  the  crank  upon  the  axis  of  the  fiy-wheel,  with  which 
its  extremity  is  connected,  is  the  weight. 

Tongs  are  levers  of  this  kind,  as  also  the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  In 
these  cases,  the  power  is  the  hand  placed  immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  or 
point  where  the  two  levers  are  connected. 

When  the  power  is  said  to  support  the  weight  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  any 
other  machine^  it  is  only  meant  thai  Oie  po^vei  W^^"^^  Vi^^  machine  in  equilib> 
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and  thereby  enibles  it  to  sustain  the  weight.  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
I  distinction,  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  the  paradox 
nail  power  sustaining  a  great  weight. 

1  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  F,  ^g.  1,  or  axis,  sustains  the  united 
of  the  power  and  weight. 

a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  if  the  power  be  supposed  to  act  over  a  wheel, 
.  2,  the  fulcrum  F  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  the  difiference  between  the 
r  and  weight,  and  the  axis  of  the  wheel  R  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  power  ;  so  that  the  total  pressures  on  F  and  R  are  equivnlnt  to  the 
1  forces  of  the  power  and  weight. 

a  lever  of  the  third  kind  similar  observations  are  applicable.  The  wheel 
.  3,  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  fulcrum  F  sus- 
a  pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  power  and  weight, 
ese  facts  may  be  experimentally  established  by  attaching  a  string  to  the 
immediately  over  the  fulcrum,  and  suspending  the  lever  by  that  string  from 
rm  of  a  balance.  The  counterpoising  weight,  when  the  fulcrum  is  re- 
d,  will,  in  the  first  case,  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weight  and  power,  and 
i  last  two  cases  equal  to  their  diflerence. 

3  have  hitherto  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the 
itself.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  in  the  vertical  line  through 
us,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
restiure  on  the  axis  by  its  own  amount.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
e  same  side  of  the  axis  with  the  weight,  as  at  G,  it  will  oppose  the  effect 
e  power,  a  certain  part  of  which  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  support  it. 
scertain  what  part  of  the  power  is  thus  expended,  it  is  to  be  considered 
the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  lever  collected  at  G,  is  found  by  raulti- 
g  that  weight  by  the  distance  G  F.  The  moment  of  that  part  of  the  power 
b  supports  this  must  be  equal  to  it ;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
much  of  the  power  multiplied  by  P  F  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
multiplied  by  G  F.  This  is  a  question  in  common  arithmetic, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  be  at  a  different  side  of  the  axis  from  the 
bt,  as  at  G',  the  weight  of  the  instrument  will  co-operate  with  the  power 
istaining  the  weight  W.  To  determine  what  portion  of  the  weight  W  is 
sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  lever,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  how 
1  of  W,  multiplied  by  the  distance  W  F,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  lever 
plied  by  G'  F. 

these  cases,  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum,  as  already  estimated,  will  always 
creased  by  the  weight  of  the  lever. 

le  sense  in  which  a  small  power  is  said  to  sustain  a  great  weight,  and  the 
er  of  accomplishing  this,  being  explained,  we  shall  now  consider  how  the 
r  is  applied  in  moving  the  weight.     Let  P  W,  fig.  4,  be  the  places  of  the 

Fig.  4. 


r  and  weight,  and  F  that  of  the  fulcrum,  and  let  the  power  be  depressed 
while  the  weight  is  raised  to  W.  The  space  P  P'  evidently  bears  the 
proportion  to  W  W,  as  the  arm  P  F  to  W  F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times 
,  P  P'  will  be  ten  times  W  W.  A  power  of  one  pound  at  P,  being  moved 
P  to  P',  will  carry  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  from  W  to  W.  But  in  this 
it  ought  not  to  be  said  that  a  lesser  weight  moves  a  g;TeaXeX)  foi  \X  Va  li^X 
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difficult  to  show  that  the  total  expenditure  of  force  in  the  motion  of  one  pound 
from  P  to  PMs  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  motion  of  ten  pounds  from  W  to  W. 
If  the  space  P  P'  be  ten  inches,  the  space  W  W^  will  be  one  inch.  A  weight 
of  one  pound  is  therefore  moved  through  ten  successive  inches,  and  in  each 
inch  the  force  expended  is  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  move  one  pound 
through  one  inch.  The  total  expenditure  of  force  from  P  to  PMs  ten  tinges  the 
force  necessary  to  move  one  pound  through  one  inch,  or,  what  is  the  same,  it 
is  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  moVe  ten  pounds  through  one  inch.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  the  opposite  end,  W,  of  the  lever ;  for  | 
the  weight  W  is  ten  pounds,  and  the  space  W  W  is  one  inch. 

If  the  weight  W  of  ten  pounds  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts  of  one  pound  each,  each  part  might  be  separately  raised  through  one  inch, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  lever  or  any  other  machine.  In  this  case,  the 
same  quantity  of  power  would  be  expended,  and  expended  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  a  machine  is  applied  to  raise  a  weight,  or 
to  overcome  resistance,  as  much  force  must  be  really  used  as  if  the  power  were 
immediately  applied  to  the  weight  or  resistance.  AH  that  is  accomplished  by 
the  machine  is  to  enable  the  power  to  do  that  by  a  succession  of  distinct  efforts 
which  should  be  otherwise  performed  by  a  single  effort.  These  observations 
will  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  all  other  machines. 

Weighing-machines  of  almost  ever}'  kind,  whether  used  for  commercial  « 
philosophical  purposes,  are  varieties  of  the  lever.  The  common  balance, 
which,  of  all  weighing-machines,  is  the  most  perfect,  and  best  adapted  for  o^ 
dinary  use,  whether  in  commerce  or  experimental  philosophy,  is  a  lever  with 
equal  arms.  In  the  steelyard,  one  weight  serves  as  a  counterpoise  and  meas- 
ure of  others  of  different  amount,  by  receiving  a  leverage  variable  according  to 
the  varying  amount  of  the  weight  against  which  it  acts. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  power  and  weight  as  acting  on  the  lever,  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  its  length,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  This  does 
not  always  happen.    Let  A  B,  fig.  5,  be  a  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  F,  and  let  A 


Fig.  5. 
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R  be  the  direction  of  the  power,  and  B  S  the  direction  of  the  weight.  If  the 
lines  R  A  and  S  B  be  continued,  and  perpendiculars  F  C  and  F  D  drawn  from 
the  fulcrum  to  those  lines,  the  moment  of  the  power  will  be  found  by  muhiply- 
ing  the  power  by  the  line  F  C,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  multiplying 
the  weight  by  F  D.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  power  will  sustain  the 
weight  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  will  be  applicable  when  the  arms  of 
the  lever  are  not  in  the  same  direction.  These  arms  may  be  of  any  figure  or 
shape,  and  may  be  placed  relatively  to  each  other  in  any  position. 

In  the  rectangular  lever  the  arms  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the 
fulcrum  F,  fig.  6,  is  at  the  right  angle.  The  moment  of  the  power,  in  this  case, 
is  P  multiplied  by  A  F,  and  that  of  the  weight  W  multiplied  by  B  F.  When 
the  instrument  is  in  equilibrium  these  moments  must  be  equal. 

Wbea  the  bammer  is  used  for  diawing  a  ii^\,  \x  *\%  a\^N«t  q^  >^%  %i^d.   The 
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claw  of  the  hammer  is  the  shorter  arm ;  the  resistance  of  the  nail  is  the  weight ; 
I  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  handle  the  power. 


Tig.  7. 


I\c 


Wben  a  beam  rests  on  two  props,  A  B,  fig.  7,  and  supports  at  some  interme- 
diate place,  C,  a  weight,  W,  this  weight  is  distributed  between  the  props  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  determined  by  the  principles  already  explained.  If  the 
pressure  on  the  prop  B  be  considered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W,  by 
means  of  the  lever  of  the  second  kind,  B  A,  then  this  power  multiplied  by  B  A 
must  be  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  C  A.  Hence  the  pressure  on  B  will 
be  the  same  fraction  of  the  weight  as  the  part  A  C  is  of  A  B.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  pressure  on  A  is  the  same  fraction  of  the 
weight  as  B  C  is  of  B  A.  Thus,  if  A  C  be  one  third,  and  therefore  B  C  two 
thirds  of  B  A,  the  pressure  on  B  will  be  one  third  of  the  weight,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  A  two  thirds  of  the  weight. 

It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that,  if  the  weight  be  in  the  middle,  equally 
distant  from  B  and  A,  each  prop  will  sustain  half  the  weight.  The  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  may  bo  determined  by  considering  it  to  be  col- 
lected at  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  this  point,  therefore,  be  equally  distant  from 
the  props,  the  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  equally  distributed  between  them. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  manner  in  which  a  load  borne  on  poles 
between  two  bearers  is  distributed  between  them  may  be  ascertained.  As  the 
efforts  of  the  bearers  and  the  direction  of  the  weight  are  always  parallel,  the 
position  of  the  poles  relatively  to  the  horizon  makes  no  difference  in  the  distri- 
buti(m  of  the  weights  between  the  bearers.  Whether  they  ascend  or  descend, 
or  move  on  a  level  plane,  the  weight  will  be  similarly  shared  between  them. 

If  the  beam  extend  beyond  the  prop,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  the  weight  be  suspend- 

Fig.  8. 


I  ed  at  a  point  not  placed  between  them,  the  props  must  be  applied  at  different 
I  tides  of  the  beam.  The  pressures  which  they  sustain  may  be  calculated  in 
f  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  case.  The  pressure  of  the  prop  B  may  be 
^  eonsidered  as  a  power  sustaining  the  weight  W  by  means  of  the  lever  B  C. 
Hence  the  pressure  of  B,  multiplied  by  B  A,  must  be  equal  to  x\ie  nv«\^X^ 
mnUipUed  by  A  C.     Therefore  the  pressure  on  B  bears  the  same  ]^io^t\!vn»\i\D 
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the  weight  as  A  C  does  to  A  B.  In  the  same  manDer,  considering  B  as  a  fol- 
cnim,  and  the  pressure  of  the  prop  A  as  the  power,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
pressure  of  A  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  as  the  line  B  C  does  to 
A  B.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  pressure  on  the  prop  A  is  greater  than  tke 
weight. 

When  great  power  is  required,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  construct  a  loBf 
lever,  a  combination  of  levers  may  be  used.    In  fig.  9,  such  a  system  of  leveit 


Tig.  9. 


is  represented,  consisting  of  three  levers  of  the  first  kind.  The  manner  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  weight  may  be  investigated 
by  considering  the  effect  of  each  lever  successively.  The  power  at  P  produces 
an  upward  force  at  P',  which  bears  to  P  the  same  proportion  as  P'  F  to  P  F. 
Therefore  the  eflfect  at  P'  is  as  many  times  the  power  as  the  line  P  F  is  of  P 
F.  Thus,  if  P  F  be  ten  times  P'  F,  the  upward  force  at  P'  is  ten  times  ihe 
power.  The  arm,  P'  F',  of  the  second  lever  is  pressed  upward  by  a  force 
equal  to  ten  times  the  power  at  P.  In  the  same  manner  this  may  be  shown  to 
produce  an  eflfect  at  P''  as  many  times  greater  than  P'  as  P'  F'  is  greater  thsa 
P''  F^  Thus,  if  P'  F'  be  twelve  times  P'^  F^  the  eflfect  at  P"  will  be  twelfe 
times  that  of  P^  But  this  last  was  ten  times  the  power,  and  therefore  the  P* 
will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the  power.  In  the  same  manner  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  weight  is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  eflfect  at  P"  as  P" 
F"  is  greater  than  W  F'^  If  P"  F"  be  &ve  times  W  F",  the  weight  will  l>e 
five  times  the  eflect  at  P''.  But  this  eflfect  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  timet 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  weight  would  be  six  hundred  times  the  power. 

In  the  same  manner  the  eflect  of  any  compound  system  of  levers  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  power  in  each  lever 
separately,  and  multiplying  these  numbers  together.  In  the  example  given, 
these  proportions  are  10,  12,  and  5,  which,  multiplied  together,  give  600.  In 
fig.  9,  the  levers  composing  the  system  are  of  the  first  kind  ;  but  the  principles 
of  the  calculation  will  not  be  altered  if  they  be  of  the  second  or  third  kind,  or 
some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another. 

That  number  which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  equilibrip 
ting  power  in  any  machine  we  shall  call  the  potcer  of  the  machine.  Thus,  if, 
in  a  lever,  a  power  of  one  pound  support  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  the  power  of 
the  machine  is  ten.  If  a  power  of  2  lbs.  support  a  weight  of  1 1  lbs.,  the  power 
of  the  machine  is  5^,  2  being  contained  in  1 1  5^  times. 

As  the  distances  of  the  power  and  weight  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  may 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  any  assigned  proportion  given  to  them,  a  lever  ma? 
always  be  conceived  having  a  power  equal  to  that  of  any  given  machine.  Such 
a  lever  may  be  called,  in  relation  to  that  machine,  the  equivalent  lever. 

As  every  complex  machine  consists  of  a  number  of  simple  machines  acting 
one  upon  another,  and  as  each  simple  machine  may  be  represented  by  an  equiv- 
alent lever,  the  complex  machine  will  be  represented  by  a  compound  system 
of  equivalent  levers.  From  what  has  been  proved  in  ^g.  9,  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  power  of  a  complex  machine  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying 
together  the  powers  of  the  several  simple  machines  of  which  it  is  compooml. 
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When  a  lerer  is  applied  to  raise  a  weight,  or  overcome  a  resistance,  the 
space  through  which  it  acts  at  any  one  time  is  small,  and  the  work  must  be  nc- 
complished  by  a  succession  of  short  and  intermitting  eflbrts.  In  fig.  4,  after 
the  weight  has  been  raised  from  W  to  W^,  the  lever  must  again  return  to  its 
first  position,  to  repeat  the  action.  During  this  return  the  motion  of  th^  weight 
is  suspended,  and  it  will  fall  downward  unless  some  provision  be  made  to  sus- 
tain it.  The  common  lever  is,  therefore,  only  used  in  cases  where  weights  are 
required  to  be  raised  through  small  spaces,  and  under  these  circumstances  its 
great  simplicity  strongly  recommends  it.  But  where  a  continuous  motion  is  to 
be  produced,  as  in  raising  ore  from  the  mine,  or  in  weighing  the  anchor  of  a 
vessel,  some  contrivance  must  be  adopted  to  remove  the  intermitting  action  of 
the  lever,  and  render  it  continual.  The  various  forms  given  to  the  lever,  with 
a  view  to  accomplish  this,  are  generally  denominated  the  wheel  and  axle. 

In  fig.  10,  A  B  is  a  horizontal  axle,  which  rests  in  pivots  at  its  extremities, 

I  Fig.  10. 


or  is  supported  in  gudgeons,  and  capable  of  revolving.  Round  this  axis  a  rope 
is  coiled,  which  sustains  the  weight  W.  On  the  same  axis  a  wheel,  C,  is 
fixed,  round  which  a  rope  is  coiled  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  which  is  append- 
ed the  power  P.  The  moment  of  the  power  is  found  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
radius  of  a  wheel,  and  the  moment  of  the  weight  by  multiplying  it  by  the  radius 
of  its  axle.  If  these  moments  be  equal,  the  machine  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by  the  propor- 
tion which  the  radius  of  the  wheel  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is 
the  same,  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  This  prin- 
I  eiple  is  applicable  to  the  wheel  and  axle  in  every  variety  of  form  under  which 
it  can  be  presented. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  power  descends  continually,  and  the  rope  is  uncoiled 
from  the  wheel,  the  weight  will  be  raised  continually,  the  rope  by  which  it  is 
sospended  being  at  the  same  time  coiled  upon  the  axle. 

When  the  machine  is  in  equilibrium,  the  forces  of  both  the  weight  and  power 
ire  sustained  by  the  axle,  and  distributed  betwen  its  props,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained in  fig.  7. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to  raise  a  weight,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
power  moves  is  as  many  times  greater^han  that  with  which  the  weight  rises,  as 
the  weight  itself  is  greater  than  the  power.  This  is  a  principle  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  which  is  common  to  all  machines  whatsoever.  It  may  hence 
be  prored  thit,  in  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  a  quantity  of  power  is  expended 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  elevate  the  weight  if  the  power  were 
immediately  applied  to  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  machine.  This  has 
been  explained  in  the  case  of  the  lever,  and  may  be  explained  in  the  present 
instance  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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In  one  revolution  of  the  machine  the  length  of  rope  uncoiled  from  the  wheel 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  through  this  space  the  power 
must  therefore  move.  At  the  same  time  the  length  of  rope  coiled  upon  the  axle 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  through  this  space  the  weight 
must  be  raised.  The  spaces,  therefore,  through  which  the  power  and  weight 
move  in  the  same  time,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  circumferences  of  the 
wheel  and  axle ;  but  these  circumferences  are  in  the  same  proportion  u 
their  diameters.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  bear  to  the 
velocity  of  the  weight  the  same  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  bean 
to  the  diameter  of  the  axle,  or,  what  is  the  same,  as  the  weight  bears  to  the 
power. 

We  have  here  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  thickness  of  the  rope.  When 
this  is  considered,  the  force  must  be  conceived  as  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  rope,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  rope  which  supports  the 
power  ought  to  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
rope  which  supports  the  weight  to  the  diameter  of  the  axle.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  strength  of  the  rope  necessary 
to  support  the  weight  causes  its  thickness  to  bear  a  considerable  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  axle ;  while  the  rope  which  sustains  the  power  not  requir- 
ing the  same  strength,  and  being  applied  to  a  larger  circle,  bears  a  very  incon- 
siderable proportion  to  its  diameter. 

In  numerous  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  applied 
by  a  rope  coiled  upon  the  axle ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  applied 
is  very  various,  and  not  often  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  circumference  of  a 
wheel  sometimes  carries  projecting  pins,  as  represented  in  ^g.  10,  to  which 
the  hand  is  applied  to  turn  the  machine.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
wheel  used  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel. 

In  the  common  unndlass  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  winch,  which  is 
a  rectangular  lever,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.     The  arm  B  C  of  the  winch 


Fig.  11. 


I— m(^ 


represents  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  power  is  applied  to  C  D  at  right 
angles  to  B  C. 

In  some  cases  no  wheel  is  attached  to  the  axle  ;  but  it  is  pierced  with  holes 
directed  toward  its  centre,  in  which  long  levers  are  incessantly  inserted,  and  a 
continuous  action  produced  by  several  men  working  at  the  same  time ;  so  that,  i 
while  some  are  transferring  the  levers  from  hole  to  hole,  others  are  working 
the  windlass. 

The  axle  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  wheel  or  levers 
being  moved  horizontally.  The  capstan  is  an  example  of  this  :  a  vertical  axis 
is  fixed  in  the  deck  of  the  ship  ;  the  circumference  is  pierced  with  holes  pr^ 
sented  toward  its  centre.  These  holes  receive  long  levers,  as  represented  ia 
fig.  12.  The  men  who  work  the  capstan  walk  continually  round  the  axle, 
pressing  /or ward  the  levers  near  Oieix  exxxemvue^. 
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some  cases  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  weight  of  animals  placed  at  iu 
mference,  who  moTe  forward  as  fast  as  the  wheel  descends,  so  as  to  main- 


119.19: 


Fig.  13. 


ibeir  position  continually  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  diameter.    The 
milly  fig.  13,  and  certain  cranes ,  such  as  fig.  14,  are  examples  of  this. 

Fig.  14. 


^ 
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water-wheels,  the  power  is  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  buckets  at 
ircumference,  as  in  fig.  15,  which  is  called  an  overshot  wheel ;  and  some- 
{ the  impulse  of  water  against  fioat-boards  at  the  circumference,  as  in  the 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


rshot  wheel,  fig.  16.  Both  these  principles  act  in  the  breast- wheel, 
7. 

the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamboat,  the  power  is  the  resistance  which  the 
r  offers  to  the  motion  of  the  paddle-boards. 

windmills,  the  power  is  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  various  parts  of 
ims,  and  may  be  considered  as  diflferent  powers  simultaneously  acting  on 
■eiU  wheels  having  the  same  axle. 

most  cases  in  which  the  wheel  and  axle  is  used,  the  action  of  the  powei 
ble  to  occasional  suspension  or  intermission,  in  which  case  some  contri- 
9  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the  weight.  A  ratchet-wheel,  R, 
0,  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  is  a  contrivance  which  permits  the 
i\  to  turn  in  one  direction ;  but  a  catch  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel  prevents  its  motion  in  the  other  direction.  The  effect  o{  vYie  "^Ni^t 
M^  js  BomedmeB  transmitted  to  the  whet  1  or  axle  by  meana  q{  «^  aVi^^x. 
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bar,  on  the  edge  of  which  teeth  are  raised,  which  engage  themselToa  in 
responding  teeth  on  the  wheel  or  axle.     Soch  a  bar  is  called  a  rack ;  and 
instance  of  its  use  may  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  working  the  pistons  o 
air-pump. 

The  power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  being  expressed  by  the  number  of  tii 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  contained  in  that  of  the  wheel,  there  are  obrioi 
only  two  ways  by  which  this  power  may  be  increased,  viz.,  either  by  din 
ishing  the  diameter  of  the  axle,  or  increasing  that  of  the  wheel.  In  ci 
where  great  power  is  required,  each  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  pn 
cal  inconvenience  and  difficulty.  If  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  be  considen 
enlarged,  the  machine  will  become  unwieldy,  and  the  power  will  work  thro 
an  unmanageable  space.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  machine 
increased  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  axle,  the  strength  of  the  axle 
become  insufficient  for  the  support  of  that  weight,  the  magnitude  of  which 
rendered  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  machine  necessary.  To  comi 
the  requisite  strength  with  moderate  dimensions  and  great  mechanical  po 
is,  therefore,  impracticable  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  1 
has,  however,  been  accomplished  by  giving  different  thicknesses  to  diffei 
parts  of  the  axle,  and  carrying  a  rope,  which  is  coiled  on  the  thinner  f 
through  a  wheel  attached  to  the  weight,  and  coiling  it  in  the  opposite  direc 
on  the  thicker  part,  as  in  ^g,  18.     To  investigate  the  proportion  of  the  po 


Fig.  i». 


Fig.  18. 


to  the  weight  in  this  case,  let  fig.  19  represent  a  section  of  the  apparatv 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  weight  is  equally  suspended  by  the  two  p 
of  the  rope,  S  and  S',  and  therefore  each  part  is  stretched  by  a  force  equi 
half  the  weight.  The  moment  of  the  force  which  stretches  the  rope  S  is  1 
the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle.  This  fo 
being  at  the  same  side  of  the  centre  with  the  power,  co-operates  with  it  in  t 
porting  the  force  which  stretches  S',  and  which  acts  at  the  other  side  of 
centre.  The  moments  of  P  and  S  are  equal  to  that  of  S' ;  and  therefore,  J 
be  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  added  to  half  the  weight  m^ 
plied  by  the  radius  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  axle,  we  must  obtain  a  sum  ei 
to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  thicker  part  of  the  a 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  power  multiplied  by  the  radios  of 
wheel  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  radii  ol 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  axle  ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  power  m 
plied  by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  baU 
difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  the  axle. 

A  wheel  and  axle  constructed  in  this  manner  is  equivalent  to  an  ordii 

one,  in  which  -the  wheel  has  the  same  diameter,  and  whose  axle  has  a  dia 

ter  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  thicker  and  thii 

parts.     The  power  of  the  machine  is  ex^reased  by  the  proportion  which 

diameter  of  the  wheel  bears  to  \is\C  liVio  ^\fi«t«ii<^«  qI  ^«%«  ^"^xfiAXnca ; 
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thenforo  this  power,  when  the*  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  given,  does  not,  as  in 
■the  ordinary  wheel  and  axle,  depend  on  the  smallness  of  the  axle,  but  on  the 
I  niallness  of  the  difference  of  the  thinner  and  thicker  parts  of  it.     The  axle 
>  Bsy,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite 
nength,  and  yet  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  its  different  parts  may  be  so 
"  as  to  give  it  all  the  requisite  power. 
It  often  happens  that  a  varying  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  resistance  over- 
,  by  uniform  power.     If,  in  such  a  case,  the  weight  be  raised  by  a  rope 
cnled  upon  a  uniform  axle,  the  action  of  the  power  would  not  be  uniform,  but 
voold  vary  with  the  weight.     It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  desirable  or  neces- 
my  that  the  weight  or  resistance,  even  though  it  vary,  shall  be  moved  uni- 
fcfmly.     This  will  be  accomplished  if  by  any  means  the  leverage  of  the  weight 
a  made  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  diminishes,  and  to 
I  diininish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  increases  ;  for  in  that  case  the 
)  moment  of  the  weight  will  never  vary,  whatever  it  gains  by  the  increase  of 
weight  being  lost  by  the  diminished  leverage,  and  whatever  it  loses  by  the 
I  dimmished  weight  being  gained  by  the  increased  leverage.     An  axle,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thickness  on  which  the  rope 
is  coiled  continually  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  or  resistance  diminishes  or  increases,  will  produce  this  effect. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  a  variable  weight  or  re- 
sistance is  also  applicable  to  a  variable  power,  which,  therefore,  may,  by  the 
same  means,  be  made  to  produce  a  uniform  effect.  An  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  a  watch,  which  is  moved  by  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  watch  has  been 
wound  up,  this  spring  acts  with  its  greatest  intensity,  and,  as  the  watch  goes 
down,  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring  gradually  loses  its  energy.  This  spring 
is  connected  by  a  chain  with  an  axle  of  varying  thickness,  called  a  fusee. 
\llien  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  intensity,  the  chain  acts  upon  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  fusee,  and,  as  it  is  uncoiled,  it  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  fusee  which  is 
continually  increasing  in  thickness,  the  spring  at  the  same  time  losing  its  elas- 
tic power  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  A  representation  of  the  fusee,  and 
the  cylindrical  box  which  contains  the  spring,  is  given  in  fig.  20,  and  of  the 
spring  itself  in  fig.  21. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


When  great  power  is  required,  wheels  and  axles  may  be  combined  in  a 
■naner  analogous  to  a  compound  system  of  levers,  explained  in  fig.  9.  In  this 
case  the  power  acts  on  the  circumference  of  the  first  wheel,  and  its  effect  is 
truismitted  to  the  circumference  of  the  first  axle.  That  circumference  is  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  circumference  of  the  second  wheel,  and  the  effect  is 
diereby  transmitted  to  the  circumference  of  the  second  axle,  and  so  on.  It  is 
sbrious,  from  what  was  there  shown,  that  the  power  of  such  a  combination 
of  wheels  and  axles  will  be  found  by  multiplying  together  the  powers  of  the 
seTsral  wheels  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  com- 
pote this  power  by  numbers,  expressing  the  proportions  of  the  circumferences 
or  diameters  of  the  several  wheels,  to  the  circumferences  or  diameters  of  the 
ssTsral  axles  respectively.  This  computation  is  made  by  first  multiplying  the 
Binbors  together  which  express  the  circumferences  or  diameteTS  sA  x\\&  vi\vfe^%^ 
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and  then  multiplying  together  the  numbers  which  express  the  circmnferc 
or  diameters  of  the  several  axles.  The  proportion  of  the  two  producti 
express  the  power  of  the  machine. .  Thus,  if  the  circumferences  or  diam 
be  as  the  numbers  10,  14,  and  15,  their  product  will  be  2,100;  and  if  th( 
cumferences  or  diameters  of  the  axles  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  3,  4, 
5,  their  product  will  be  60,  and  the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  expressc 
the  proportion  of  2,100  and  60,  or  35  to  1. 

The  manner  in  which  the  circumferences  of  the  axles  act  upon  the  cir 
ferences  of  the  wheels  in  compound  wheelwork  is  various.  Sometimes  a 
or  cord  is  applied  to  a  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  ca 
round  a  similar  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  succeeding  wheel, 
friction  of  this  cord  or  strap  with  the  groove  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  sli 
and  to  communicate  the  force  from  the  axle  lo  the  wheel,  or  otce  persa, 
method  of  connecting  wheelwork  is  represented  in  fig.  22. 


Fig.  92. 


Numerous  examples  of  wheels  and  axles  driven  by  straps  or  cords  occ 
machinery,  applied  to  almost  every  department  of  the  arts  and  manufact 
In  the  turning-lathe,  the  wheel  worked  by  the  treddle  is  connected  wit) 
mandrel  by  a  catgut  cord  passing  through  grooves  in  the  wheel  and  axle, 
all  great  factories  revolving  shafts  are  carried  along  the  apartments,  on  w 
at  certain  intervals,  straps  are  attached,  passing  round  their  circumfere 
and  carried  round  the  wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  several  machines, 
the  wheels,  connected  by  straps  or  cords,  are  required  to  revolve  in  the 
direction,  these  cords  are  arranged  as  in  fig.  22  ;  but  if  they  are  required  t 
volve  in  contrary  directions,  they  are  applied  as  in  fig.  23. 

Fig.  23. 


One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  method  of  transmitting  motion  bet 
wheels  and  axles  by  straps  or  cords  is,  that  the  wheel  and  axle  may  be  pi 
at  any  distance  from  each  other  which  may  be  found  convenient,  and  mi 
made  to  turn  either  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions. 

When  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  acts  immediately  on  the  circa; 
ence  of  the  succeeding  axle,  some  means  must  necessarily  be  adopted  lo 
vent  the  wheel  from  moving  in  contact  with  the  axle  without  compeUin] 
latter  to  turn.  If  the  surfaces  of  both  were  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  all 
tion  were  removed,  it  is  obvious  that  either  would  slide  over  the  surface  c 
other  without  communicating  motion  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
were  any  asperities,  however  small,  upon  these  surfaces,  they  would  be 
mutually  inserted  among  each  other,  and  neither  the  wheel  nor  axle  i 
move  without  causing  the  asperilies  ytuVi  vrViieVi  \\a  ed^e  is  studded  to  en< 
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«Me  msperities  which  project  from  the  surface  of  the  other ;  and  thus,  tin- 
»e  projectiona  ahould  be  broken  off,  both  wheel  and  axle  must  be  moved 
)  same  tinie.  It  ia  on  this  account  that,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels  and 
are  by  any  means  rendered  rough,  and  pressed  together  with  sufficient 
,  the  motion  of  either  will  turn  the  other,  provided  Uie  load  or  resistance 
9t  greater  than  the  force  necessary  to  break  off  these  small  projections 
h  produce  the  friction. 

eases  where  great  power  is  not  required,  motion  is  communicated  in  this 
through  a  train  of  wheelwork,  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  wheel  and 
rough,  either  by  facing  them  with  buff  leather,  or  with  wood  cut  across 
rrain.  This  method  is  sometimes  used  in  spinning  machinery,  where  one 
I  buffed  wheel,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  revolves  in  contact  with 
ral  small  buffed  rollers,  each  roller  communicating  motion  to  a  spindle, 
position  of  the  wheel  W,  and  the  rollers  R  R,  dtc,  are  represented  in 
14.  Each  roller  can  be  thrown  out  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  restored 
at  pleasure. 

le  communication  of  motion  between  wheels  and  axles  by  friction  has  the 
Qtage  of  great  smoothness  and  evenness,  and  of  proceeding  with  little 
) ;  but  this  method  can  only  be  used  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  not 
considerable,  and  therefore  is  seldom  adopted  in  works  on  a  large  scale. 
Gregory  mentions  an  instance  of  a  sawmill  at  Southampton,  England,  where 

Fig.Si. 


W 


rheels  act  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of  the  end  grain  of  wood.  The 
linery  makes  very  little  noise,  and  wears  very  well,  having  been  used  not 
than  twenty  years. 

[ie  most  usual  method  of  transmitting  motion  through  a  train  of  wheelwork 
'  the  formation  of  teeth  upon  their  circumferences,  so  that  these  indentures 
ich  wheel  fall  between  the  corresponding  ones  of  that  in  which  it  works, 
insure  the  action  so  long  as  the  strain  is  not  so  great  as  to  fracture  the 

L 

.  the  formation  of  teeth,  very  minute  attention  must  be  given  to  their  figure, 
rder  that  the  motion  may  be  communicated  from  wheel  to  wheel  with 
ithness  and  uniformity.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  shaping  the 
I  according  to  curves  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  mathematicians  have  in- 
)dv  and  assigned  rules  for  drawing.  The  ill  consequences  of  neglecting 
will  be  very  apparent,  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  action  which  would 
roduced  if  the  teeth  were  formed  of  square  projecting  pins,  as  in  fig.  25. 
ID  the  tooth  A  comes  into  contact  with  B,  it  acts  obliquely  upon  it,  and,  as 
>Te8,  the  comer  of  B  slides  upon  the  plane  surface  of  A  in  such  a  manner 
*  produce  much  friction,  and  to  grind  away  the  side  of  A  and  the  end  of  B. 
liey  aiqnoach  the  position  C  D,  they  sustain  a  jolt  the  momeux  \)Kiq\x  viv 
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facet  come  into  full  contact ;  and  after  passing  the  position  of  C  D, 
scraping  and  grinding  effect  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction,  us 

7%.  85. 
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rerolution  of  the  wheels,  the  teeth  become  disengaged.     These  c 
aroided  by  giying  to  the  teeth  the  curved  forms  represented  in  fig 

Pig.  as. 


such  means  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  roll  upon  each  other  with  very 
erable  friction,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  excited 
that  of  a  line,  M  N,  touching  the  two  wheels,  and  at  right  angles  to 
Thus  the  pressure,  being  always  the  same,  and  acting  with  the  same 
produces  a  uniform  effect. 

When  wheels  work  together,  their  teeth  must  necessarily  be  of 
size,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  their  circumferences  may  alwai 
mated  by  the  number  of  teeth  which  they  carry.  Hence  it  follov 
computing  the  power  of  compound  wheelwork,  the  number  of  teet 
ways  be  used  to  express  the  circumferences  respectiTely,  or  the 
which  are  proportional  to  these  circumferences.  When  teeth  are  ra 
an  axle,  it  is  generally  called  a  pinion ,  and  in  that  case  the  teeth 
leaves.  The  rule  for  computing  the  train  of  wheelwork,  given  in  fig. 
expressed  as  follows  :  When  the  wheel  and  axle  carry  teeth,  multipl 
the  number  of  teeth  in  each  of  the  wheels,  and  next  the  number  of 
each  of  the  pinions  ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  products  will  express 
of  the  machine.  If  some  of  the  wheels  and  axles  carry  teeth,  and  c 
this  computation  may  be  made  by  using  for  those  circumferences  whi 
bear  teeth  the  number  of  teeth  which  would  fill  them.  Fig.  27  rej 
train  of  three  wheels  and  pinions.  The  wheel  F,  which  bears  the  p 
the  axle  which  bears  the  weight,  have  no  teeth ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find 
ber  of  teeth  which  they  would  carry. 

It  is  evident  that  each  pinion  revolves  much  more  frequently  in  a  | 
than  the  wheel  which  it  drives.  Thus,  if  the  pinion  C  be  fumishei 
teeth,  and  the  wheel  £,  which  it  drives,  have  sixty  teeth,  the  pinio 
turn  six  times,  in  order  to  turn  the  wheel  E  once  round.  The  vel 
revolution  of  every  wheel  and  pinion  which  work  in  one  another  im 
fore,  have  the  same  proportion  as  their  number  of  teeth  taken  in  a  r 
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y  this  means  the  relative  Telocity  of  wheels  and.pinions  may  be  de- 

iccording  to  any  proposed  rate. 

rorky  like  all  oUier  machinery,  is  used  to  transmit  and  modify  force 


Fig.«7. 


■P 


lepartraent  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  cases 
tion  alone,  and  not  force,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  most  re- 
example  of  this  occurs  in  watch  and  dock  work,  where  the  object 
to  produce  uniform  motions  of  rotation,  having  certain  proportionsi 
ut  any  regard  to  the  elevation  of  weights,  or  the  overcoming  of  resist- 

r  is  an  example  of  combination  of  wheelwork  used  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  great  weights.     Fig.  28  represents  a  machine  of  tlus  kind. 

Fif.  ss. 


.Of 


strong  vertical  beam,  resting  on  a  pivot,  and  secured  in  its  position 
I  in  the  floor.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  turning  on  its  axis,  being 
between  rollers  attached  to  the  beams  and  fixed  in  the  floor. .  C  D  is 
ing  arm,  called  a  pb^  formed  of  beams  which  are  mortised  into  A  B. 
lelwork  is  mounted  in  two  castiron  crosses,  bolted  on  each  side  of  the 
ne  of  which  appears  at  £  F  G  H.  The  winch  at  which  the  power  is 
is  at  I.     This  carries  a  pinion  immediately  behind  H.     This  pinion 

a  wheel,  K,  which  carries  another  pinion  upon  its  aide.  This  last 
mkgmm  larger  wheels  L,  which  carries  upon  its  aada  abisi^V  VL^fsa 
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which  a  chain  or  rope  is  coiled.  The  chain  passes  orer  a  poDey,  D,  i 
top  of  the  gib.  At  the  end  of  the  chain  a  hook,  O,  is  attached,  to  snppo 
weight  W.  During  the  elevation  of  the  weight,  it  is  convenient  that  its  i 
should  be  hindered  in  case  of  any  occasional  suspension  of  the  power. 
is  accomplished  by  a  ratchet-wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  M,  as  illustrat 
fig.  10  ;  but  when  the  weight  W  is  to  be  lowered,  the  catch  must  be  ren 
from  this  ratchet-wheel.  In  this  case,  the  too-rapid  descent  of  the  weig 
in  some  cases  checked  by  pressure  excited  on  some  part  of  the  wheelwoi 
as  to  produce  sufficient  friction  to  retard  the  descent  in  any  required  degrt 
even  to  suspend  it,  if  necessary.  The  vertical  beam  at  B  resting  on  a 
and  being  fixed  between  rollers,  allows  the  gib  to  be  turned  round  in  any  c 
tion  ;  so  that  a  weight  raised  from  one  side  of  the  crane  may  be  carried  ] 
and  deposited  on  another  side,  at  any  distance  within  the  range  of  the 
Thus,  if  a  crane  be  placed  upon  a  wharf  near  a  vessel,  weights  may  be  n 
and,  when  elevated,  the  gib  may  be  turned  round  so  as  to  let  them  det 
into  the  hold. 

The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  computed  upon  the  principles  al 
explained.  The  magnitude  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  power  at  I  moves, 
be  determined  by  the  radius  of  the  winch,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
which  a  wheel  of  that  size  would  carry  may  be  found.  In  like  manne 
may  determine  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  magnitude  woi 
equal  to  the  barrel  M.  Let  the  first  number  be  multiphed  by  the  numb 
teeth  in  the  wheel  K,  and  that  product  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  whc 
Next,  let  a  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  H  be  multiplied  by  the  numb 
leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  K,  and  let  that  pr 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  pinion  whose  diameter  is  eqi 
that  of  the  barrel  M.  These  two  products  will  express  the  power  of  thi 
chine. 

Toothed  wheels  are  of  three  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  position  whic 
teeth  bear  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  When  they  are  raised 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  as  in  fig.  27,  they  are  called  spur  wheels^  or  spur 
When  they  arc  raised  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  in  ^g,  29,  it  is  called  a  < 

Fig.  89. 


wheel.    When  the  teeth  are  raised  on  a  surface  inclined  to  the  plane  o 
wheel,  as  in  ^g.  30,  they  are  called  bevelled  wheels. 

Pig.  30. 


IfB  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  comtcraivie^x^  \o  «xi<^«t  vsm  v^ral 
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gear  is  genenlly  used.     Thus,  ia  fig.  27,  the  three  axes  are  parallel 

%mck  other.     If  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  to  be  communicated  to  another 

( light  angles  to  it,  a  crown  wheel,  working  in  a  spur  pinion,  as  in  ^g.  29, 

n  serve  ;  or  the  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  two  bevelled  wheels,  as  in 

.30. 

li  a  motion  round  one  axis  is  required  to  be  communicated  to  another  in- 
~  to  it  at  any  proposed  angle,  two  bevelled  wheels  can  always  be  used. 
ifig.  31,  let  A  B  and  A  C  be  the  two  axles  ;  two  bevelled  wheels,  such  as 


D  £  and  E  F,  on  these  axles  will  transmit  the  motion  or  rotation  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  relative  velocity  may,  as  usual,  be  regulated  by  the  propor- 
ikmal  magnitude  of  the  wheels. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  wear  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  work 
IB  one  another,  it  is  necessary  that  every  leaf  of  the  pinion  should  work  in 
luecession  through  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  not  continually  act  upon  the 
nme  set  of  teeth.     If  the  teeth  could  be  accurately  shaped  according  to  math- 
ematical principles,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  be  perfectly 
sniform,  this  precaution  would  be  less  necessary  ;  but,  as  slight  inequalities, 
both  of  material  and  form,  must  necessarily  exist,  the  effects  of  these  should  be 
u  far  as  possible  equalized,  by  distributing  them  through  every  part  of  the 
wheel.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  usual,  especially  in  millwork,  where  considera- 
ble force  is  used,  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheel  and  pinion,  that  the  same  leaf  of  the  pinion  shall  not  be  engaged  twice 
with  any  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  until  af^er  the  action  of  a  number  of  teeth,  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  and  pinion.     Let 
I  Q8  suppose  that  the  pinion  contains  ten  leaves,  which  we  shall  denominate  by 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  that  the  wheel  contains  60  teeth  similarly  de- 
nominated.    At  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  suppose  the  leaf  1  of  the 
pioion  engages  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel ;  then,  after  one  revolution,  the  leaf  1 
of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  11  of  the  wheel,  and  af^er  two  revolutions 
the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  21  of  the  wheel,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, afler  three,  four,  and  five  revolutions  of  the  pinion,  the  leaf  1  will  engage 
successively  the  teeth  31,41,  and  51  of  the  wheel.    After  the  sixth  revolution, 
I  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  engage  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel.     Thus  it  is  evi- 
/  dent  that,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  continually 
(be  engaged  with  the  teeth  1,  11,  21,  31,  41,  and  51  of  the  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
/  ers.     The  like  may  be  said  of  every  leaf  of  the  pinion.     Thus  the  leaf  2  of  the 
i  pinion  will  be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52 
of  the  wheel,  and  no  others.     Any  accidental  inequalities  of  these  teeth  will 
therefore  continually  act  upon  each  other,  until  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
be  divided  into  parts  of  ten  teeth  each,  unequally  worn.     This  effect  would  be 
avoided  by  giving  either  the  wheel  or  pinion  one  tooth  more  or  one  tooth  less. 
Tbos,  suppose  the  wheel,  instead  of  having  60  teeth,  had  61,  then,  afler  six 
nrolu^oDB  of  the  pinion,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  eiiga^^^^m^^^ 
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tooth  61  of  the  wheel ;  and,  afler  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  lesf  2  of 
pinion  would  be  engaged  with  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel.  Thus,  during  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successively 
with  the  teeth  1,  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  and  61  of  the  wheel ;  at  the 
ment  of  the  second  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  2  of  the  pinion  would 
engaged  with  the  tooth  1  of  the  wheel ;  and,  during  the  second  revolutioo  of 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be  successively  engaged  with  the 
teeth  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  60  of  the  wheel.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  bo 
shown  that,  in  the  third  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would 
be  successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  9, 19,  29,  39,  49,  and  59  of  the  wheel; 
during  the  fourth  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  would  be 
successively  engaged  with  the  teeth  8,  18,  28,  38,  48,  and  58  of  the  wheel. 
By  continuing  this  reasoning  it  will  appear  that,  during  the  tenth  revolution  ci 
the  wheel,  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  be  engaged  successively  with  the  teeth 
2,  12,  22,  32,  42,  and  52  of  the  wheel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
revolution  of  the  wheel  the  leaf  1  of  the  pinion  will  be  engaged  with  the  tooth 
1  of  the  wheel,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
during  the  first  ten  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  has  been 
successively  engaged  with  every  tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  that  during  these  tea 
revolutions  the  pinion  has  revolved  61  times.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  pinkm 
have  acted  610  times  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  before  two  teeth  can  haft- 
acted  twice  upon  each  other. 

The  odd  tooth  which  produces  this  effect  is  called  by  millwrights  the  AnsI- 
ing-cog. 

The  most  familiar  case  in  which  wheelwork  is  used  to  produce  and  regnlato 
motion  merely,  without  any  reference  to  weights  to  be  raised  or  resistances  to 
be  overcome,  is  that  of  chronometers.  In  watch  and  clock  work,  the  objeet  is 
to  cause  a  wheel  to  revolve  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  at  a  certain  rate.  The 
motion  of  this  wheel  is  indicated  by  an  index  or  hand  placed  upon  its  axis,  and 
carried  round  with  it.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  hand,  the  circle  over 
which  its  extremity  plays  is  enlarged,  and  its  motion  becomes  more  percepti- 
ble. This  circle  is  divided,  so  that  very  small  fractions  of  a  revolution  of  the 
hand  may  be  accurately  observed.  In  most  chronometers  it  is  required  to  give 
motion  to  two  hands,  and  sometimes  to  three.  These  motions  proceed  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  according  to  the  subdivisions  of  time  generally  adopted.  One 
wheel  revolves  in  a  minute,  bearing  a  hand  which  plays  round  a  circle  divided 
into  sixty  equal  parts  ;  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  part  indicating  one 
second,  and  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand  being  performed  in  one  minute. 
Another  wheel  revolves  once,  while  the  former  revolves  sixty  times ;  conse- 
quently the  hand  carried  by  this  wheel  revolves  once  in  sixty  minutes,  or  one 
hour.  The  circle  on  which  it  plays  is,  like  the  former,  divided  into  sixty 
equal  parts,  and  the  motion  of  the  hand  over  each  division  is  performed  in 
one  minute.  This  is  generally  called  the  minute  hand^  and  the  former  the  S9C* 
ond  hand. 

A  third  wheel  revolves  once,  while  that  which  carries  the  minute  hand  re- 
volves twelve  times  ;  consequently  this  last  wheel,  which  carries  the  hour  hand^ 
revolves  at  a  rate  twelve  times  less  than  that  of  the  minute  hand,  and  therefore 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  times  less  than  the  second  hand.  We  shall  now 
endeavor  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  motions  are  produced  and  reg- 
ulated. Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  fig.  32,  represent  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a,  6,  c,^, 
represent  their  pinions,  e  being  a  cylinder  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  £,  round 
which  a  rope  is  coiled,  sustaining  a  weight,  W.  Let  the  efiect  of  this  weight, 
transmitted  through  the  train  of  wheels,  be  opposed  by  a  power,  P,  acting  upon 
the  wheel  A,  and  let  this  power  be  tnupposcd  to  be  oC  such  &  nature  as  to  cause 
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reiglit  W  ID  descend  witb  a  uniform  velocity,  and  at  any  proposed  rate. 

wheel  £  carries  on  its  circumference  eighty-four  teeth.     The  wheel  D 

i  eighty  teeth ;  the  wheel  C  is  also  fumiithed  with  eighty  teeth,  and  the 


Fig.  38. 


wbeel  B  with  seyenty-five.  The  pinions  d  and  e  are  each  furnished  with 
tvelTe  leaves,  and  the  pinions  b  and  a  with  ten. 
If  the  power  at  P  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  wheel  A  to  revolve  once 
a  minute,  with  a  uniform  velocity,  a  hand  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel 
viQ  serve  as  the  second  hand.  The  pinion  a,  carrying  ten  teeth,  must  revolve 
nven  times  and  a  half  to  produce  one  revolution  of  B,  consequently  fifteen 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  A  will  produce  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  B  ;  the 
wbeel  B  therefore  revolves  twice  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  pinion  b  must  re- 
volve eight  times  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C,  and  therefore  the 
wheel  C  must  revolve  once  in  four  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  in  one  hour*  If  a 
knd  be  attached  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  it  will  have  the  motion  necessary 
iv  the  minute  hand.  The  pinion  c  must  revolve  six  and  two  thirds  times  to 
pnduce  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  D,  and  therefore  this  wheel  must  revolve 
owe  in  six  and  two  thirds  hours.  The  pinion  d  revolves  seven  times  for  one 
nrolufion  of  the  wheel  £,  and  therefore  the  wheel  £  will  revolve  once  in 
fnty-six  and  two  thirds  hours. 

On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  a  second  pinion  may  be  placed,  furnished  with 
•even  leaves,  which  may  lead  a  wheel  of  eighty-four  teeth,  so  that  this  wheel 
ihill  tarn  once  during  twelve  turns  of  the  wheel  C.  If  a  hand  be  fixed  upon 
the  axis,  this  hand  will  revolve  once  for  twelve  revolutions  of  the  minute  hand 
fixed  npon  the  axis  of  the  wheel  C  ;  that  is,  it  will  revolve  once  in  twelve 
hous.  If  it  play  upon  a  dial  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  it  will  move  over 
etch  part  in  an  hour,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour  hand  of  the  chro- 
lometer. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  second  hand,  the  minute  hand,  and  the  hour 
I  hand,  move  on  separate  dials.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  axis  of 
the  hour  hand  is  commonly  a  tube,  enclosing  within  it  that  of  the  minute  hand, 
io  that  the  same  dial  serves  for  both.  The  second  hand,  however,  is  generally 
furnished  with  a  separate  dial. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  power  is  applied  to  the  wheel 
A,  so  as  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  effect  of  the  weight  W.  Suppose  the 
wheel  A  furnished  with  thirty  teeth,  as  in  fig.  33  ;  if  nothing  check  the  mo- 
tion, the  weight  W  would  descend  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  would 
communicate  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  wheel  A.  This  effect,  however,  is 
interrupted  by  the  following  contrivance :  L  M  is  a  pendulum  vibrating  on 
the  centre  L,  and  so  regulated  that  the  time  of  its  oscillation  is  one  second. 
The  pallets  I  and  K  are  connected  with  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  oscillate  with 
it.  In  the  position  of  the  pendulum  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pallet  I  stops 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  ii,  and  entirely  suspends  the  acUou  oC  i^e  "nqv^X^  ^ 
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fig.  32,  BO  that  for  a  moment  the  entire  machine  is  motionless.  The  wmM 
M,  however,  falls  by  its  gravity  toward  the  lowest  position,  and  disengagesM 
pallet  I  from  the  iboth  of  the  wheel.    The  Weight  W  begins  then  to  take  # 

Fig.  33. 


o 


feet,  and  the  wheel  A  turns  from  A  toward  6.     Meanwhile  the  pendulum  M  i 
oscillates  to  the  other  side,  and  the  pallet  K  falls  under  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  \ 
A,  and  checks  for  a  moment  its  further  motion.     On  the  returning  vibration,  i 
the  pallet  K  becomes  again  disengaged,  and  allows  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  to 
escape,  and   by  the   influence  of  the  weight  W  another  tooth  passes  be- 
fore the  motion  of  the  wheel  A  is  again  checked  by  the  interposition  of  the 
pallet  I. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  appear  that,  in  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum, 
one  tooth  of  the  wheel  A  passes  the  pallet  I,  and  therefore,  if  the  wheel  A  be 
furnished  with  30  teeth,  it  will  be  allowed  to  make  one  revolution  during  60 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  If,  therefore,  the  pendulum  be  regulated  so  as 
to  vibrate  seconds,  this  wheel  will  revolve  once  in  a  minute.  From  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pallets  in  checking  the  motion  of  the  wheel  A,  and  allowing  its 
teeth  alternately  to  escape^  this  has  been  called  the  escapement  wheel ; 
and  the  wheel  and  pallets  together  are  generally  called  the  escapement^  or 
^scapement. 

We  ha^e  already  explained  that,  by  reason  of  the  friction  on  the  points 
of  support,  and  other  causes,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  its  vibration  at  length  cease.  This,  however,  is  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  teeth  of  the  'scapement  wheel  upon  the  pallets,  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  communicate  that  quantity  of  force  to  the  pendulum  which 
is  necessary  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects,  and  to  maintain  its  mo- 
tion. It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  the  weight 
W  in  giving  motion  to  the  machine  is  at  intervals  suspended,  yet  this  part  of 
the  force  is  not  lost,  being,  during  these  intervals,  employed  in  giving  to  the 
pendulum  all  that  motion  which  it  would  lose  by  the  resistances  to  which  it  is 
inevitably  exposed. 

In  stationary  clocks,  and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  mabhine 
is  not  an  objection,  a  descending  weight  is  used  as  the  moving  power.  But  in 
watches  and  portable  chronometers,  this  would  be  attended  with  evident  iacon- 
venience.     In  such  ca^es,  a  spiral  apTitv^^  caWedi  i^i«  moin-s^ng^  is  the  mor* 
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power.     The  manner  in  which  this  spring  communicates  rotation  to  an 
and  the  mgenkras  method  of  equalizing  the  effect  of  its  Tariable  elasticity 
[Ting  to  it  a  lererage,  which  increases  as  the  elastic  force  diminishes,  has 
already  explained. 

similar  objection  lies  against  the  use  of  a  pendulum  in  portable  chronom- 
A  spind  spring  of  a  similar  kind,  but  infinitely  more  delicate,  called  a 
springs  is  substituted  in  its  place.  This  spring  is  connected  with  a  nicely- 
iced  wheel,  called  the  halanee^wkeel^  which  plays  in  pivots.  When  this 
i\  is  turned  to  a  certain  extent  in  one  direction,  the  luur-spring  is  coiled 
Lod  its  elasticity  causes  the  wheel  to  recoil,  and  return  to  a  position  in 
:h  the  energy  of  the  spring  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  balance 
dl  then  returns,  and  continually  vibrates  in  the  same  manner.  The  axis 
is  wheel  is  furnished  with  pallets  similar  to  those  of  the  pendulum,  which 
dtemately  engaged  with  the  teeth  of  a  crown  wheel,  which  takes  the  place 
e  'scapement  wheel  already  described, 
general  view  of  the  work  of  a  common  watch  is  represented  in  fig.  34. 


Pig.  34. 


the  balance  wheel,  bearing  pallets  p  p  upon  its  axis ;  C  is  the  crown 
el,  whose  teeth  are  suffered  to  escape  alternately  by  those  pallets  in  the 
aer  already  described  in  the  'scapement  of  a  clock.  On  the  axis  of  the 
n  wheel  is  placed  a  pinion,  d,  which  drives  another  crown  wheel,  K.  On 
axis  of  this  is  placed  the  pinion  c,  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  the  third 
si  L.  The  pinion  6,  on  the  axis  of  L,  is  engaged  with  the  wheel  M, 
d  the  centre  wheel.  The  axle  of  this  wheel  is  carried  up  through  the 
re  of  the  dial.  A  pinion,  a,  is  placed  upon  it,  which  works  in  the  great 
el  N.  On  this  wheel  the  main-spring  immediately  acts.  O  P  is  the 
i-epring  stripped  of  its  barrel.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  M,  passing  through 
^ntre  of  the  dial,  is  squared  at  the  end  to  receive  the  minute-hand.  A 
nd  pinion,  Q,  is  placed  upon  this  axle,  which  drives  a  wheel,  T.  On  the 
of  this  wheel  a  pinion,  g,  is  placed,  which  drives  the  hour-wheel  V.  This 
el  is  placed  upon  a  tubular  axis,  which  encloses  within  it  the  axis  of  the 
el  M.  This  tubular  axis,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  dial,  carries 
bour-hand. 

be  wheels  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  ^%.  32,  correspond  to  the  wheels  C,  K,  L,  M, 
g.  34 ;  and  the  pinions  a,  6,  c,  (f,  0,  ftg.  32,  correspond  to  the  pinions  (f,  c, 
fig.  34.  From  what  has  slready  been  explained  of  these  wheels,  it  will 
ImoDS  that  the  wheel  M,  fig.  34,  revolves  once  in  an  hour,  causing  the 
tte-haod  to  move  round  the  dial  once  in  that  time.  This  wheel  at  the 
I  tinie  tama  the  pinion  Q,  which  leads  the  wheel  T.    TYiia  ^\i«f\  u^gui!^ 
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lass  of  simple  machines  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention  at 
,  is  that  which  is  called  the  cord.  If  a  rope  were  perfectly  flexible, 
\  capable  of  being  bent  over  a  sharp  edge,  and  of  moving  upon  it  with- 
in, we  should  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  make  a  force  in  any  one  direc- 
come  resistance,  or  communicate  motion  in  any  other  direction.  Thus 
1,  be  such  an  edge,  a  perfectly  flexible  rope  passing  over  it  would  be 


3f  transmitting  a  force  S  F  to  a  resistance  Q  6,  so  as  to  support  or 
B  B,  or  by  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  S  F  to  produce  another  motion 
rection  B  Q.  But  as  no  materials  of  which  ropes  can  be  constructed 
them  perfect  flexibility,  and  as,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  by  which 
enabled  to  transmit  force,  their  rigidity  increases,  it  is  necessaiy,  in 
to  adopt  means  to  remove  or  mitigate  those  eflects  which  attend  im- 
lexibility,  and  which  would  otherwise  render  cords  practically  inappli- 
machines. 

.  a  cord  is  used  to  transmit  a  force  from  one  direction  to  another,  its 
renders  some  force  necessary  in  bending  it  over  the  angle  P,  which 
directions  form ;  and  if  the  angle  be  sharp,  the  exertion  of  such  a  force 
Attended  with  the  rupture  of  the  cord.  If,  instead  of  bending  the  rope 
unt  over  a  single  angle,  the  change  of  direction  were  produced  by  suc- 
f  deflecting  it  over  several  angles,  each  of  which  would  be  leas  sharp 
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than  a  single  one  could  be,  the  force  reauisite  for  the  deflection,  as  well  ai 
liability  of  rapturing  the  cord,  would  oe  considerably  diminished.    But  I 
end  will  be  still  more  perfectly  attained  if  the  deflection  of  the  eoid  be  pi|  ?^ 
duced  by  bending  it  over  the  surface  of  a  curre. 

If  a  rope  were  applied  only  to  sustain,  and  not  to  move  a  weight,  this 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  rigidity.    But 
motion  is  to  be  produced,  the  rope,  in  passing  over  the  curved  surface, 
be  subject  to  excessive  friction,  and  consequently  to  rapid  wear.    This  ii 
venience  is  removed  by  causing  the  surface  on  which  the  rope  runs  to  moft  I 
with  it,  so  that  no  more  friction  is  produced  than  would  arise  from  the  curredl 
surface  rolling  upon  the  rope.  I 

All  these  ends  are  attained  by  the  common  pulley,  which  consists  of  a  wheel 
called  a  sheave,  fixed  in  a  block  and  turning  on  pivots.  A  groove  is  formed  ii 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  in  which  the  rope  runs,  the  wheel  revolving  with  it. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  2. 

T\g.  8. 


We  shall,  for  the  present,  omit  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  eflecH 
of  the  stifihess  and  friction  of  the  machine  which  is  not  removed  by  the  con- 
trivance just  explained,  and  shall  consider  the  rope  as  perfectly  flexible,  and  | 
m9ving  without  friction. 

From  the  definition  of  a  flexible  cord,  it  follows  that  iu  tension,  or  the  force 
by  which  it  is  stretched  throughout  its  entire  length,  must  be  uniform.  From 
this  principle,  and  this  alone,  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  pulleys  may  be 
derived. 

Although,  as  already  explained,  the  whole  mechanical  efficacy  of  this  ma- 
chine depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  cord,  and  not  on  those  of  the  block  and 
sheave,  which  are  only  introduced  to  remove  the  accidental  efiects  of  stiffhesi 
and  friction,  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  give  the  name  pulley  to  the  block  and 
sheave,  and  a  combination  of  blocks,  sheaves,  and  ropes,  is  called  a  tackle. 

When  the  rope  passes  over  a  single  wheel,  which  is  fixed  in  its  position,  u 
in  fig.  2,  the  machine  is  called  sl  fixed  pulley.  Since  the  tension  of  the  cord  is 
uniform  throughout  its  length,  it  follows  that  in  this  machine  the  power  and 
weight  are  equal.  For  the  weight  stretches  that  part  of  the  cord  which  is 
between  the  weight  and  pulley,  and  the  power  stretches  that  part  between  the 
power  and  the  pulley ;  and  since  the  tension  throughout  the  whole  length  is 
the  same,  the  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  power. 

Hence  it  appears  that  no  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  by  this  machine. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  any  engine,  simple  or  complex,  attended  with 
more  convenience.  In  the  application  of  power,  whether  of  men  or  animals, 
or  arising  from  natural  forces,  there  are  always  some  directions  in  which  it 
may  be  exerted  to  much  greater  convenience  and  advantage  than  others,  and 
in  many  oases  the  exertion  of  these  powers  is  limited  to  a  single  direction.  A 
machine,  therefore,  which  enables  us  to  give  the  most  advantageous  direction 
to  the  moving  power,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  resistance  opposed  to 
it,  coBtributea  as  much  pradicai  couyem«iic«  aa  oii«  NvbicK  enables  a  smafl 
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o  iMlaiiee  or  overcome  a  great  weight.  In  directing  the  power  against 
stance,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  two  fixed  palleys.  Thus,  in  eleva- 
reigbt  A,  fig.  3,  to  the  summit  of  a  building,  by  the  strength  of  a  horse 
below,  two  fixed  pulleys,  B  and  C,  may  be  used.  The  rope  is  carried 
9Ter  the  pulley  B ;  the  rope  passes,  and  returning  downward,  is  brought 
,  and  finally  drawn  by  the  animal  on  the  horizontal  plane.  In  the  same 
sails  sre  spread,  and  dags  hoisted  on  the  yards  and  masts  of  a  ship,  by 
lolling  a  rope  on  the  deck. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


S 


leans  of  the  fixed  pulley  a  man  m»y  raise  himself  to  a  considerable 
or  descend  to  any  proposed  depti*.  If  he  be  placed  in  a  chair  or 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  rope,  which  is  carried  over  a  fixed  pulley,  by 
bold  of  this  rope  on  the  other  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  he  may,  at 
(scend  to  a  depth  equal  to  half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  rope,  by  con- 
'  yielding  rope  on  the  one  side,  and  depressing  the  bucket  or  chair  by 
ght  on  the  other.  Fire-esMpes  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle, 
id  pulley  being  attached  to  some  part  of  the  building. 
tgle  moveable  pulley  is  represented  in  fig.  5,  A  cord  is  carried  from  a 
dint  F,  and,  passing  fArough  a  block  B,  attached  to  a  weight  W,  passes 
fixed  pulley  C,  the  power  being  applied  at  P.  We  shall  first  suppose 
ts  of  the  cord  on  «ach  side  the  wheel  B  to  be  parallel ;  in  this  case,  the 
weight  W  bein^  sustained  by  the  parts  of  the  cords  B  C  and  B  F, 
)se  parts  bein^  equally  stretched,  each  must  sustain  half  the  weight, 
is  therefore  tbe  tension  of  the  cord.  This  tension  is  resisted  by  the 
at  P,  which  must  therefore  be  equal  to  half  the  weight.  In  this  ma- 
therefore,  the  weight  is  twice  the  pOwer. 

Tig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


/ 


e  parts  of  the  cord  B  C  and  B  F  be  not  parallel,  as  in  fig.  6,  a  greater 
than  half  the  weight  is  therefore  necessary  to  sustain  it.  To  determine 
rer  necessary  to  support  a  given  weight,  in  this  case  take  the  line  B 
0  Terticul  direction,  consisting  of  as  many  inches  as  the  weight  consists 
Bos;  from  A  draw  A  D  parallel  to  B  C,  and  A  E  paTdle\  \o^T  \  ^^ 
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force  of  the  weight  represented  by  A  B  will  be  equiTalent  to  two  forces  repvt- 
sented  by  B  D  and  B  £.  The  number  of  inchee  in  these  lines  reepectink 
will  represent  the  number  of  ounces  which  are  equivalent  to  the  teosiom  Jt 
the  parts  B  Y  .md  B  C  of  the  cord.  But  as  these  tensions  are  eqnal,  B  D 
and  B  £  must  be  equal,  and  each  will  express  the  amount  of  the  power  P« 
which  stretches  the  cord  at  P  C. 

It  it  evident  that  the  four  lines,  A  £,  £  B,  B  D,  and  D  A,  are  equal.  Ail 
as  each  of  them  represents  the  power,  the  weight  which  is  represented  km 
A  B' must  be  less  than  twice  the  power  which  is  represented  by  A  £  and  E  d 
taken  together.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  parts  of  the  ropes  which  support 
the  weight  depart  from  parallelism,  the  machine  becomes  Jess  and  less  effica- 
cious ;  and  theie  are  certain  obliquities  at  which  the  equilibrating  power  would 
be  much  greater  \han  the  weight. 

The  mechanical  power  of  pulleys  admits  of  being  almost  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  combination.  Systems  of  pulleys  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  in  which  a  singVe  rope  is  used,  and  those  which  consist  of  several  dis- 
tinct ropes.     Figs.  7  an4  8,  represent  two  systems  of  pulleys,  each  having  a 

Fig.  7. 


single  rope.  The  weight  is  in  each  case  attached  to  a  moreable  block  B,  in 
which  are  fixed  two  or  more  wheels  ;  A  is  a  fixed  block,  and  the  rope  is  suc- 
cessively passed  over  the  wheels  above  and  below,  and,  afttr  passing  over  ibe 
last  wheel  above,  is  attached  to  th«  power.  The  tension  o(  that  part  uf  the 
cord  to  which  the  power  is  attached  is  produced  by  the  powpi,  and  therefore 
equivalent  to  it,  and  the  same  tension  must  extend  throughout  its  whole  length. 
The  weight  is  sustained  by  all  those  parts  of  the  cord  which  pab9  from  the 
lower  block,  and,  as  the  force  which  stretches  them  ail  is  the  same,  viz.,  that 
of  the  power,  the  effect  of  the  weight  must  be  equally  distributed  amoag  them, 
their  directions  being  supposed  to  be  parallel.  It  will  be  evident,  from  this 
reasoning,  that  the  weight  will  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  power,  u 
the  number  of  cords  which  support  the  lower  block.  Thus,  if  there  be  six 
cords,  each  cord  will  support  a  sixth  part  of  the  weight — that  is,  the  weigVt 
will  be  six  times  the  tension  of  the  cord,  or  six  times  the  power.  In  fig.  7, 
the  cord  is  represented  as  being  finally  attached  to  a  hook  on  the  upper  block. 
But  it  may  be  carried  over  an  additional  wheel  fixed  in  that  block,  and  finally 
attached  to  a  hook  in  the  lower  block,  as  in  fig.  8,  by  which  one  will  be  added 
to  the  power  of  the  machine,  the  number  of  cords  at  the  lower  block  being  in- 
creased by  one.  In  the  system  represented  in  ^g.  7,  the  wheels  are  placed 
ia  the  blocks  one  above  the  other  *,  in  fig.  B  tVieiY  ^le  ^Uced  side  by  side.    In 
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stems  of  piilleys  of  this  class,  the  weight  of  the  lower  block  is  to  be  con- 
ed as  a  pan  of  the  weight  to  be  raised,  and,  in  estimating  the  power  of 
lachine,  this  shoold  always  be  attended  to. 

beo  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  therefore  the  number  of  wheels,  is 
derable,  some  difficulty  arises  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  and 
I.  The  celebrated  Smeaton  contrived  a  tackle,  which  takes  its  name 
him,  in  which  there  are  ten  wheels  in  each  block :  five  large  wheels 
d  side  by  side,  and  five  smaller  ones  similarly  placed  above  them  in  the 
r  block,  and  below  them  in  the  upper.     Fig.  9  represents  Smeaton's  blocks 


I 


)ut  the  rope.  The  wheels  are  marked  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  dtc,  in 
>rder  in  which  the  rope  is  to  be  passed  over  them.  As  in  this  pulley, 
ty  distinct  parts  of  the  rope  support  the  lower  block,  the  weight,  including 
ower  block,  will  be  twenty  times  the  equilibrating  power. 

all  these  systems  of  pulleys,  every  wheel  has  a  separate  axle,  and  there 
distinct  wheel  for  every  turn  of  the  rope  at  each  block.  Each  wheel  is 
ided  with  friction  on  its  axle,  and  also  with  friction  between  the  sheave 
block.  The  machine  is  by  this  means  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  its  efficacy, 
d,  to  overcome  the  friction  alone,  a  considerable  power  is  in  most  cases 
tssary. 

n  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  suggested,  by  which  all  the  advantage 
large  number  of  wheels  may  be  obtained  without  the  multiplied  friction  of 
net  sheaves  and  axles.  To  comprehend  the  excellence  of  this  contrivance, 
ill  be  necessary  to  consider  the  rate  at  which  the  rope  passes  over  the  sev- 
wheels  of  such  a  system,  as  fig.  7.  If  one  foot  of  the  rope  G  F  pass  over 
pulley  F,  two  feet  must  pass  over  the  pulley  £,  because  the  distance  be- 
m  T  and  E  being  shortened  one  foot,  the  total  length  of  the  rope  G  F  £ 
t  be  shortened  two  feet.  Thes^  two  feet  of  rope  must  pass  in  the  dirbc- 
£  D ;  and  the  wheel  D,  rising  one  foot,  three  feet  of  rope  must  conse- 
itly  pass  over  it.  These  three  feet  of  ro][>e  passing  in  the  direction  D  C, 
the  rope  D  C  being  also  shortened  one  foot  by  the  ascent  of  the  lower 
k,  four  feet  of  rope  must  pass  over  the  wheel  C.  In  the  same  way  it  may 
hown  that  five  feet  must  pass  over  B,  and  six  feet  over  A.     Thus,  what- 

be  the  number  of  wheels  in  the  upper  and  lower  blocks,  the  parts  of  the 
I  which  pass  in  the  same  time  over  the  wheels  in  the  lower  block  are  in 
pfoportioD  of  the  odd  numben  1,  3,5,  <&c. ;  and  those  w\i\cK  fasa  cyv«t  >!bAr 
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wheels  in  the  upper  block  in  the  same  time,  sre  as  the  ereo  nnmben 
&c.  If  the  wheels  were  all  of  equal  sise,  as  in  Bg.  8,  thej  would 
with  velocities  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  rope  passes  orer  tb^ 
that,  while  the  first  wheel  below  revolves  once,  the  first  wheel  abore  i 
volve  twice  ;  the  second  wheel  below  three  times  ;  the  second  wheeJ 
four  times,  and  so  on.  If,  however,  the  wheels  diflerad  in  size  in  prop 
to  the  quantity  of  rope  which  must  pass  over  them,  they  would  eTHia: 
volve  in  the  same  time.  Thus,  if  the  first  wheel  above  were  twice  a 
of  the  first  wheel  below,  one  revolution  would  throw  ofiT  twice  the  qoss 
rope.  Again,  if  the  second  wheel  below  were  thrice  the  size  of  the  fe:i 
below,  it  would  throw  off  in  one  revolution  thrice  the  quantity  of  rope,  fl 
on.  Wheels  thus  proportioned,  revolving  in  exactly  the  same  time,  iJ 
all  placed  on  one  axle,  and  would  partake  of  one  common  motion,  at,  *! 
to  we  same  effect,  several  grooves  might  be  cut  upon  the  face  of  ou) 
wheel,  with  diameters  in  the  proportion  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3, 5,i- 
the  lower,  pulley,  and  corresponding  grooves  on  the  face  of  another  sob^* 
represented  by  the  even  numbers  2, 4, 6,  dec,  for  .the  upper  pulley.  Tbe^ 
being  passed  successively  over  the  grooves  of  such  wheels,  would  be  x 
off  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  every  groove  were  upon  a  sepantev^ 
and  every  wheel  revolved  independently  of  the  others.  Such  is  Wbsi^ 
ley,  represented  in  fig.  10. 

Tig.  10. 


The  advantage  of  this  machine,  when  accurately  constmcted,  ii  ^^ 
siderable.  The  friction,  even  when  great  resistancea  are  to  be  opH 
very  trifling ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  corresponding  disadvantil«" 
greatly  circumscribe  iu  practical  utility.  In  the  workmanahip  of  thelj 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  giving  them  the  exact  proportions  ;  in  doii^ 
the  thickness  of  the  rope  must  be  accurately  allowed  for ;  and  cuaitfiH 
follows  that  the  same  pulley  can  never  act,  except  with  a  lope  d  Mf^ 
diameter.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  the  true  proportion  of  thegi^^ 
cause  the  rope  to  be  unequally  stretched,  and  will  throw  on  some  ptf"'' 
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ropoTtion  of  the  weight,  while  other  parts  become  nearly,  and  tome- 
ogether  alack.    Besides  these  defects,  the  rope  is  so  liable  to  derange- 

being  thrown  out  of  the  grooFes,  that  the  pulley  can  scarcely  be  con- 
portable,  f 
lese  and  other  reasons,  this  machine,  ingenious  as  it  unquestionably   I 
lever  been  extensively  used. 
5  several  systems  of  pulleys  just  explained^  the  hook  to  which  the  fixed 

attached  supports  the  entire  of  both  the  power  and  weight.  When 
bine  is  in  equilibrium,  the  power  only  supports  so  much  of  the  weight 
ual  to  the  tension  of  the  cord,  all  the  remainder  of  the  weight  being 
on  tbe  fixed  point. 

t  power  be  moved  so  as  to  raise  the  weight,  it  will  move  with  a  velocity 
T  times  greater  than  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  weight  itself  is  greater 
)  power.  Thus  in  fig.  7,  if  the  weight  attached  to  the  lower  block  as- 
le  foot,  six  feet  of  line  will  pass  over  the  pulley  A,  according  to  what 
n  already  proved.  Thus  the  power  will  descend  through  six  feet, 
16  weight  rises  one  foot.     But,  in  this  case,  the  weight  is  six  times  the 

a  two  or  more  ropes  are  used,  pulleys  may  be  combined  in  various  ways 
produce  any  degree  of  mechanicsd  effect.  If  to  any  of  the  systems 
described,  a  single  moveable  pulley  be  added,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
ould  be  doubled.  In  this  case,  the  second  rope  is  attached  to  the  hook 
>wer  block,  as  in  fig.  11,  and,  being  carried  through  a  moveable  pulley 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  IS. 


id  to  the  weight,  it  is  finally  brought  up  to  a  fixed  point.  The  tension 
second  cord  is  equal  to  half  the  weight ;  and  therefore  the  power  P,  by 
of  the  first  cord,  will  have  only  half  the  tension  which  it  would  have  if 
ight  were  attached  to  the  lower  block.  A  moveable  pulley  thus  applied 
>d  a  runner. 

>  systems  of  pulleys,  called  Spanish  bartons^  having  each  two  ropes,  are 
snted  in  fig.  12.  The  tension  of  the  rope  P  A  B  C  in  the  first  system 
d  to  the  power ;  and  therefore  the  parts  B  A  and  B  C  support  a  portion 
weight  equal  to  twice  the  power.  The  rope  £  A  supports  the  tensions 
*  and  A  B ;  and  therefore  the  tension  of  A  £  D  is  twice  the  \>owet, 
he  aahed  tensloas  of  tbe  ropes  which  support  the  pvUey  B*\a  but  >!\tGA>% 
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the  power,  which  is  therefore  the  amoant  of  the  weight.  In  the  wut 
tern,  the  rope  P  A  D  is  stretched  by  the  power.  The  rope  A  £  Bf 
against  the  united  tensions  A  P  and  A  D ;  and  therefore  the  teosiosofli 
£  B  is  twice  the  power.  Thus  the  weight  acts  against  three  teosMi: 
of  which  are  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  the  remaining  one  is  eqolk 
power.     The  weight  is  therefore  equal  to  five  times  the  power. 

A  single  rope  may  be  so  arranged  with  one  moveable  pulley  u  to  i^ 
weight  equal  to  three  times  the  power.  In  fig.  13,  this  arrangenom  biI 
sented,  where  the  numbers  sufficiently  indicate  the  tension  of  ihe  i«j 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  and  power.  In  fig.  14,  another  niethodfrf 
cing  the  same  efiect  with  two  ropes  is  represented.        -  I 

Fis.  13.  Fig.  14.  ^  7ff.Ti 


If  several  single  moveable  pulleys  be  made  successively  to  id^^ 
other,  the  effect  is  doubled  by  every  additional  pulley  :  such  a  sptpa'' 
is  represented  in  fig.  15.  The  tension  of  the  first  mpe  in  equal  totbe  ^ 
the  second  rope  acts  against  twice  the  tension  of  the  first,  and  tl 
stretched  with  a  force  equal  to  twice  the  power ;  the  third  rope  af^ 
twice  this  tension,  and  therefore  it  is  stretched  with  a  force  equal  u!^^ 
the  power,  and  so  on. 

In  this  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ropes  will  require  to  hatre  diM 
grees  of  strength,  since  the  tension  to  which  they  are  subject  lacn^^ 
double  proportion  from  the  power  to  the  weight. 

If  each  of  the  ropes,  instead  of  being  attached  to  fixed  points  &I  ^^ 
carried  over  fixed  pulleys,  and  attached  to  the  several  moveable  p^ 
spectively,  as  in  fig.  16,  the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  gre^ilr  i^ 
for  in  that  case  the  forces  which  stretch  the  successive  ropes  iiK^ 
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table  instead  of  a  double  proportion,  as  will  be  evident  by  attending  to  the 
nnben  which  express  the  tensions  in  the  figure.  One  rope  would  render 
te  weight  thiee  times  the  power  ;  two  ropes  nine  times  ;  three  ropes  twenty- 
r  isrea  times,  and  so  on.  An  arrangement  of  pulleys  is  represented  in  fig.  17, 
.  kf  which  each  rope,  instead  of  being  finally  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  as  in 
I  ^.  1^  is  attached  to  the  weight.  The  weight  is  in  this  case  supported  by 
I  £ee  ropes  :  one  stretched  with  a  force  equal  to  the  power  ;  another  with  a 
I  faee  equal  to  twice  the  power  ;  and  a  third  with  a  force  equal  to  four  times 
{ ihe  power.  The  weight  is,  therefore,  in  this  case,  seven  times  the  power. 
I  If  the  ropes,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  weight,  pass  through  wheels, 
tt  in  fig.  18,  and  are  finally  attached  to  the  pulleys  above,  the  power  of  the 
I  machine  will  be  considerably  increased.  In  the  system  here  represented,  the 
weight  is  twentyrsix  times  the  power. 

In  considering  these  several  combinations  of  pulleys,  we  have  omitted  to 
estimate  the  effects  produced  by  the  weights  of  the  sheaves  and  blocks.    With- 
out entering  into  the  details  of  this  computation,  it  may  be  obsen'ed  generally 
I  that  in  the  systems  represented  in  figs.  15  and  16,  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and 
i  blocks  acts  against  the  power  ;  but  that  in  figs.  1 7  and  18,  they  assist  the  power 
'  in  supporting  the  weight.     In  the  systems  represented  in  fig.  12,  the  weight 
I  of  the  pulleys,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralize  each  other. 
I     It  will  in  all  cases  be  found  that  that  quantity  by  which  the  weight  exceeds 
I  the  power,  is  supported  by  fixed  points ;  and  therefore,  although  it  be  commonly 
I  Hated  that  a  small  power  supports  a  great  weight,  yet,  in  the  pulley,  as  in  all 
I  other  machines,  the  power  supports  no  more  of  the  weight  than  is  exactly  equal 
to  its  own  amount.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to  establish  this  in  each  of  the 
examples  which  have  been  given ;  having  explained  it  in  one  instance,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  no  difiiculty  in  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  others.     In  fig. 
15,  the  fixed  pulley  sustains  a  force  equal  to  twice  the  power,  and  by  it  the 
power  giving  tension  to  the  first  rope  sustains  a  part  of  the  weight  equal  to 
itself     The  first  hook  sustains  a  portion  of  the  weight  equal  to  the  tension  of 
the  first  string,  or  to  the  power.     The  second  hook  sustains  a  force  equal  to 
twice  the  power  ;  and  the  third  hook  sustains  a  force  equal  to  four  times  the 
power.     The  three  hooks  therefore  sustain  a  portion  of  the  weight  equal  to 
seven  times  the  power ;  and  the  weight  itself  being  eight  times  the  power,  it 
is  evident  that  the  part  of  the  weight  which  remains  to  be  supported  by  the 
i  power,  is  equal  to  the  power  itself 

When  a  weight  is  raised  by  any  of  the  systems  of  pulleys  which  have  been 
last  described,  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  weight  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  power,  so  frequently  noticed  in  other  machines,  will  always  be 
observed.  In  the  system  of  pulleys  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  weight  being 
eight  times  the  power,  the  velocity  of  the  power  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
the  weight.  If  the  power  be  moved  through  eight  feet,  that  part  of  the  rope 
between  the  fixed  pulley  and  the  first  moveable  pulley  will  be  shortened  by 
eight  feet.  And  since  the  two  parts  which  lie  above  the  first  moveable  pulley 
must  be  equally  shortened,  each  will  be  diminished  by  four  feet ;  therefore  the 
first  pulley  will  rise  through  four  feet,  while  the  power  moves  through  eight 
feet.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  while  the  first  pulley  moves 
through  four  feet,  the  second  moves  through  two  ;  and  while  the  second  moves 
through  two,  the  third,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  is  raised  through  one 
foot.  While  the  power,  therefore,  is  carried  through  eight  feet,  the  weight  is 
moved  through  one  foot. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  this  it  may  be  shown  that  the  space  through  which 
the  power  is  moved  in  every  case  is  as  many  times  greater  ihan  the  height 
through  which  the  weight  is  raised,  as  the  weight  la  greater  lYiaii  ^«  ^>N«t. 
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From  its  portable  form,  cheapness  of  constmction,  and  the  facility 
which  it  may  be  applied  in  almost  6?ery  situation,  the  pulley  is  one  c 
most  useful  of  the  simple  machines.  The  mechanical  advantage,  how 
which  it  appears  in  theory  to  possess,  is  considerably  diminished  in  pra 
owing  to  the  stiffness  of  the  cordage  and  the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  bi 
By  this  means,  it  is  computed  that  in  most  cases  so  great  a  proportion  a 
thirds  of  the  power  is  lost.  The  pulley  is  much  used  in  l^uilding,  i 
weighu  are  to  be  elevated  to  great  heights.  But  its  most  extensive  ap 
tion  is  found  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  where  almost  every  motion  is  zi 
pliUhed  by  its  meana. 

In  all  the  examples  of  pulleys,  we  have  supposed  the  parts  of  the  rop< 
taining  the  weight,  and  each  of  the  moveable  pulleyi,  to  be  parallel  to 
other.  If  they  be  subject  to  considerable  obliquity,  the  relative  tensio 
the  different  ropes  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  principle  appli 
figure  6. 
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inclined  plane  is  the  most  simple  of  all  machines.  It  is  a  hard  plane 
forming  some  angle  with  a  horizontal  plane,  that  angle  not  being  a 
gle.  When  a  weight  is  placed  on  such  a  plane,  a  twofold  effect  is 
:d.  A  part  of  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  resisted  by  the  plane  and  pro* 
pressure  upon  it ;  and  the  remainder  ur^s  the  weight  down  the  plane, 
uld  produce  a  pressure  against  any  surface  resisting  its  motion  placed 
ection  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

V  B,  fig.  1 ,  be  such  a  plane,  B  C  its  horizontal  base,  A  C  its  heightj 
3  C  its  angle  of  elevation.     Let  W  be  a  weight  placed  upon  it.     This 

Fig.  1. 


*i;^ 


M    ■» 


....Ji 


acts  in  the  vertical  direction  W  D,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  forces — 
erpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  W  E  directed  down  the  plane.  If  a 
e  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  inclined  plane  below  W,  it  will  resist  the 
.  of  the  weight,  and  sustain  a  pressure  expressed  by  W  E.  Thus,  the 
W  resting  in  the  corner,  instead  of  producing  one  pressure  in  the  di- 
W  D,  will  produce  two  pressures  :  one  expressed  by  VJ  ¥  ^^ti  ^^ 


inclined  plane,  and  the  other  expressed  by  W  E  upon  the  resisting  plane. 
These  pressures  respectirely  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  entire  weight  ai 
\V  F  and  W  £  have  to  W  D,  or  as  D  £  and  W  E  have  to  W  D,  because  DB 
is  equal  to  W  F.  Now  the  triangle  W  £  D  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  tht 
triangle  ABC,  the  one  differing  from  the  other  only  in  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  Therefore  the  three  lines  A  C,  C  B,  and  B  A,  are  in  the  saat 
proportion  to  each  other  as  the  lines  W  E,  £  D,  and  W  D.  Hence  A  B  hai 
to  A  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  has  to  the  pressure  directed 
toward  B,  and  A  B  has  to  B  C  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  weight  hit 
to  the  pressure  on  the  inclined  plane. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  weight  to  be  sustained  upon  the  inclined  plaiM, 
by  a  hard  plane  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  But  the  power  necessary  to  bqi- 
tain  the  weight  will  be  the  same,  in  whatever  way  it  is  applied,  provided  it  ad 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  Thus  a  cord  may  be  attached  to  the  weight,  and 
stretched  toward  A,  or  the  hands  of  men  may  be  applied  to  the  weight  below 
it,  so  as  to  resist  its  descent  toward  B.  But  in  whatever  way  it  be  applied, 
the  amount  of  the  power  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose  thi 
weight  to  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  inches  in  A  B,  then  the  power 
requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  plane  will  consist  of  as  many  pounds  as  then 
are  inches  in  A  C,  and  the  pressure  on  the  plane  will  amount  to  as  many  pounds 
as  there  are  inches  in  B  C. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  less  the  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  is,  the  less  will  be  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  gifei 
weight  upon  it,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  upon  it.  Suppose  thetio- 
clined  plane  A  B  to  turn  upon  a  hinge  at  B,  and  to  be  depressed  so  that  its 
angle  of  elevation  shall  be  diminished,  it  is  evident  that  as  this  angle  decreases, 
the  height  of  the  plane  decreases,  and  its  base  increases.  Thus,  when  it  takes 
the  position  B  A',  the  height  A'  C  is  less  than  the  former  height  A  C,  while  the 
base  B  C  is  greater  than  the  former  base  B  C.  The  power  requisite  to  support 
the  weight  upon  the  plane  in  the  position  B  A'  is  represented  by  A'  C\  and 
is  as  much  less  than  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  it  upon  the  plane  A  B,  as 
the  height  A'  C  is  less  than  the  height  AC.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure 
upon  the  plane  in  the  position  B  AMs  as  much  greater  than  the  pressure  upon 
the  plane  B  A,  as  the  base  B  C  is  greater  than  the  base  B  C. 

The  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  considered  as  a  machine,  is  therefore  esti- 
mated by  the  proportion  which  the  length  bears  to  the  height.  This  power  is 
always  increased  by  diminishing  the  elevation  of  the  plane. 

Roads  which  are  not  level  may  be  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  and  loads 
drawn  upon  them  in  carriages,  considered  in  reference  to  the  powers  which 
impel  them,  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions  which  have  been  established  for 
inclined  planes.  The  inclination  of  the  road  is  estimated  by  the  height  cor- 
responding to  some  proposed  length.  Thus  it  is  said  to  rise  one  foot  in  fifteen, 
one  foot  in  twenty,  &c.,  meaning  that  if  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  road  be 
taken  as  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane,  such  as  A  B,  the  corresponding 
height  will  be  one  foot.  Or  the  same  may  be  expressed  thus  :  that  if  filleen 
or  twenty  feet  be  measured  upon  the  road,  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  distance  measured  is  one  foot.  According  to  this  method 
of  estimating  the  inclination  of  roads,  the  power  requisite  to  sustain  a  load  upon 
them  (setting  aside  the  effect  of  friction)  is  always  proportional  to  that  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  road  rise  one  foot  in  twenty,  a  power  of  one  ton  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  twenty  tons,  and  so  on. 

On  a  horizontal  plane,  the  only  resistance  which  the  power  has  to  overcome,  j 
is  the  friction  of  the  load  with  the  plane,  and  the  consideration  of  this  being  i 
for  the  present  omitted,  a  weight  once  put  in  mouoti  would  continue  moving  | 
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r  erer,  without  any  further  action  of  the  power.  But  if  the  plane  be  inclined, 
le  power  will  bo  expended  in  raising  the'  weight  through  the  perpendicular 
eight  of  the  plane.  Thus,  in  a  road  which  rises  one  foot  in  ten,  the  power 
I  expended  in  raising  the  weight  through  one  perpendicular  foot  for  every  ten 
lel  of  the  road  over  which  it  is  moved.  As  the  expenditure  of  power  depends 
pon  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  is  raised  perpendicularly,  it  is  evident  that 
le  greater  the  inclination  of  the  road  is,  the  slower  the  motion  must  be  with 
le  same  force.  If  the  energy  of  the  power  be  such  as  to  raise  the  weight  at 
M  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute,  the  weight  may  be  moved  in  each  minute 
drough  that  length  of  the  road  which  corresponds  to  a  rise  of  one  foot.  Thus 
r  two  roada  rise,  one  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  iiAeen  feet,  and  the  other  at  the 
ate  of  one  foot  in  twenty  feet,  the  same  expenditure  of  power  will  move  the 
reight  through  fifVeen  feet  of  the  one,  and  twenty  feet  of  the  other  at  the  same 
ate. 

From  such  considerations  as  these,  it  will  readily  appear  that  it  may  often  \ 
m  more  expedient  to  carry  a  road  through  a  circuitous  route  than  to  continue 
t  in  the  most  direct  course  ;  for,  though  the  measured  length  of  road  may  be  con- 
dderably  greater  in  the  former  case,  yet  more  may  be  gained  in  speed  with  the 
Ame  expenditure  of  power,  than  is  lost  by  the  increase  of  distance.  By  at- 
tending to  these  circumstances,  modem  road-makers  have  greatly  facilitated 
md  expedited  the  intercourse  between  distant  places. 

If  the  power  act  oblique  to  the  plane,  it  will  have  a  twofold  effect :  a  part 
Imng  expended  in  supporting  or  drawing  the  weight,  and  a  part  in  diminishing 
K  increaaing  the  pressure  upon  the  plane.  Let  W  P,  fig.  1 ,  be  the  power. 
This  will  be  equivalent  to  two  forces,  W  F^  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
W  £',  in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  In  order  that  the  power  should  sustain 
the  weight,  it  is  necessary  that  that  part  W  E'  of  the  power  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane,  should  be  equal  to  that  part  W  £,  fig.  1,  of  the  weight 
which  acts  down  the  plane.  The  other  part  W  F,  of  the  power  acting  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  is  immediately  opposed  to  that  part  W  F  of  the  weight 
which  produces  pressure.  The  pressure  upon  the  plane  will  therefore  be  di- 
miniahed  by  the  amount  of  W  P.  The  amount  of  the  power,  which  will 
equilibrate  with  the  weight,  may,  in  this  case,  be  found  as  follows  :  Take  W  £' 
equal  to  W  £,  and  draw  £'  P  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  meeting  the 
direction  of  the  power.  The  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  be 
that  of  W  P  to  W  D.  And  the  proportion  of  the  pressure  to  the  weight  will 
be  that  of  the  difference  between  W  F  and  W  FMo  W  D.  If  the  amount  of 
the  power  have  a  less  proportion  to  the  weight  than  W  P  has  to  W  D,  it  will 
not  support  the  body  on  the  plane,  but  will  allow  it  to  descend.  And  if  it  had 
a  greater  proportion,  it  will  draw  the  weight  up  the  plane  toward  A. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  weight  upon  one  inclined  plane  is  raised  or 
supported  by  another  weight  upon  another  inclined  plane.  Thus,  if  A  B  and 
A  B',  fig.  2,  be  two  inclined  planes,  forming  an  angle  at  A,  and  W  W  be  two 
weights  placed  upon  these  planes,  and  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
pulley  at  A,  the  one  weight  will  either  sustain  the  other,  or  one  will  descend, 
drawing  the  other  up.     To  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  these 

Fig.  2. 
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eflecu  will  ensue,  draw  the  lines  W  D  and  W  ly  in  the  reitical  direction 
take  upon  them  as  many  inches  as  there  are  ounces  in  the  weights  respecti 
W  D  and  W  jy  being  the  lengths  thus  taken,  and  therefore  representin 
weights,  the  lines  W  £  and  W  £^  will  represent  the  effects  of  these  we 
respectively  down  the  planes.  If  W  £  and  W  £'  be  equal,  the  weigfau 
sustain  each  other  without  motion.  But  if  W  £  be  greater  than  W  £ 
weight  W  will  descend,  drawing  the  weight  W  up.  And  if  W  £'  be  gr 
than  W  £,  the  weight  W  will  descend,  drawing  the  weight  W  up.  In  c 
case,  the  lines  W  F  and  W  F'  will  represent  the  pressures  upon  the  p! 
respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  effect  just  described,  that  the  inclined  pi 
should,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  form  an  angle  with  each  other.  '. 
may  be  parallel,  or  in  any  other  position,  the  rope  being  carried  over  a 
cient  number  of  wheels  placed  so  as  to  give  it  the  necessary  deflection, 
method  of  moving  loads  is  frequently  applied  in  great  public  works  where 
roads  are  used.  Lioaded  wagons  descend  one  inclined  plane,  while  < 
wagons,  either  empty  or  so  loaded  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  those  with  « 
they  are  connected,  are  drawn  up  the  other. 

In  the  application  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  we  have  hitherto  not 
the  machine  itself  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  its  position,  while  the  weig 
load  is  moved  upon  it.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  resistances  are  I 
overcome  which  do  not  admit  to  be  thus  moved.  In  such  cases,  instea 
moving  the  load  upon  the  plane,  the  plane  is  to  be  moved  under  or  againi 
load.     Let  D  £,  fig.  3,  be  a  heavy  beam  secured  in  a  vertical  positio 


Pig.  3. 


tween  guides,  F  6  and  H  I,  so  that  it  is  free  to  move  upward  or  downi 
but  not  laterally.  Let  A  B  C  be  an  inclined  plane,  the  extremity  of  whi 
placed  beneath  the  end  of  the  beam.  A  force  applied  to  the  back  of  this  | 
A  C,  in  the  direction  C  B,  will  urge  the  plane  under  the  beam,  so  as  to 
the  beam  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  4.  Thus,  while  the  inclined  | 
is  moved  through  the  distance  C  B,  the  beam  is  raised  through  the  height 

Tig.i. 
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n  the  inclined  plane  is  applied  in  this  manner,  it  is  called  a  wedge.  And 
ower  applied  to  the  back  were  a  continued  pressure,  its  proportion  to 
ghx  would  be  that  of  A  C  to  C  B.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  more 
le  an^e  B  is,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  wedge, 
me  cases  the  wedge  is  formed  of  two  inclined  planes,  placed  base  to 
(  represented  in  &g.  5.     The  theoretical  estimation  of  the  power  of 

Fig.  5. 


chine  is  not  applicable  in  practice  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  ( 
art  owing  to  the  enormous  proportion  which  the  friction  in  most  cases  ) 
3  the  theoretical  value  of  the  power,  but  stiJl  more  to  the  nature  of  the  ( 
generally-used.  The  force  of  a  blow  is  of  a  nature  so  wholly  different  S 
)ntinued  forces,  Ruch  as  the  pressure  of  weights,  or  the  resistance  of-  \ 
y  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  that  they  admit  of  no  numerical  comparison.  > 

we  cannot  properly  state  the  proportion  which  the  force  of  a  blow  { 
0  the  amount  of  a  weight  or  resistance.     The  wedge  is  almost  invaria- 
red  by  percussion,  while  the  resistances  which  it  has  to  overcome  are 
stantly  forces  of  the  other  kind.     Although,  however,  no  exact  numeri- 
nparison  can  be  made,  yet  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the 

is  more  and  more  powerful  as  its  angle  is  more  acute, 
he  arts  and  manufactures,  wedges  are  used  where  enormous  force  is  to 
rted  through  a  very  small  space.  Thus  it  is  resorted  to  for  splitting 
s  of  timber  or  stone.  Ships  are  raised  in  docks  by  wedges  driven  under 
leels.  The  wedge  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  oil-mill.  The  seeds 
irhich  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  are  introduced  into  hair  bags,  and  placed 
sn  planes  of  hard  wood.  Wedges  inserted  between  the  bags  are  driven 
»wing  heavy  beams  to  fall  on  them.  The  pressure  thus  excited  is  soin- 
that  the  seeds  in  the  bags  are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as 

ances  have  occurred  in  which  the  wedge  has  been  used  to  restore  a  tot- 
edifice  to  its  perpendicular  position.  All  cutting  and  piercing  instru- 
,  such  as  knives,  razors,  scissors,  chisels,  &c.,  nails,  pins,  needles,  awls, 
je  wedges.  The  angle  of  the  wedge,  in  these  cases,  is  more  or  less 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  determining 
wo  things  are  to  be  considered — the  mechanical  power,  which  is  in- 
d  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  the  wedge,  and  the  strength  of  the  tool, 
is  always  diminished  by  the  same  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  a  practi- 
lit  to  the  increase  of  the  power,  and  that  degree  of  sharpness  only  is  to 
ren  to  the  tool  which  is  consistent  with  the  strength  requisite  for  the 
le  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  tools  intended  for  cutting  wood,  the 
is  generally  about  30P.  For  iron,  it  is  from  50^  to  60^^ ;  and  for  brass, 
HP  to  90^.  Tools  which  act  by  pressure  may  be  made  more  acute  than 
which  are  driven  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  general,  the  aofxet  and  moi^  ^\fi\dr 


ing  the  substance  to  be  divided  is,  and  the  less  the  power  required  to  ad  upon 
it,  the  more  acute  the  wedge  may  be  constructed. 

In  many  cases,  the  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  that  which  is  entirely 
omitted  in  its  theory,  viz.,  the  friction  which  arises  between  its  surface  and  the 
substance  which  it  divides.  This  is  the  case  when  pins,  bolts,  or  nails,  ire 
used  for  binding  the  parts  of  structures  together ;  in  which  case,  were  it  not 
for  the  friction,  they  would  recoil  from  their  places,  and  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Even  when  the  wedge  is  used  as  a  mechanical  engine,  the 
presence  of  friction  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  practical  utility.  The 
power,  OS  has  already  been  stated,  generally  acts  by  successive  blows,  and  is ' 
therefore  subject  to  constant  intermission,  and,  but  for  the  friction,  the  wedge 
would  recoil  between  the  intervals  of  the  blows  with  as  much  force  as  it  had 
been  driven  forward.  Thus  the  object  of  the  labor  would  be  continually  fnn- 
trated.  The  friction,  in  this  case,  is  of  the  same  use  as  a  ratcheUwheel,  but 
is  much  more  necessary,  as  the  power  applied  to  the  wedge  is  more  liable  to 
intermission  than  in  the  cases  where  ratchet-wheels  are  generally  used. 

When  a  road  directly  ascends  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
inclined  plane  ;  but  it  will  not  lose  its  mechanical  character,  if,  instead  of  di«  i 
rectly  ascending  toward  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  winds  successively  round  it,  ]  i 
and  gradually  ascends,  so  as,  after  several  revolutions,  to  reach  the  top.  Is 
the  same  manner  a  path  may  be  conceived  to  surround  a  pillar,  by  which  the 
ascent  may  be  facilitated  upon  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  Winding 
stairs  constructed  in  the  interior  of  great  columns  partake  of  this  character; 
for  although  the  ascent  be  produced  by  successive  steps,  yet  if  a  floor  could  be 
made  sufficiently  rough  to  prevent  the  feet  from  slipping,  the  ascent  would  be 
accomplished  with  equal  facility.  In  such  a  case,  the  winding  path  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  inclined  plane,  bent  into  such  a  form  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  pecuhar  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  required  to  be  used.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  such  an  adaptation  of  the  in- 
clined plane  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  thread  of  a  hereto ;  and  it 
may  hence  be  easily  understood  that  a  screw  is  nothing  more  than  an  inclined 
plane  constructed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

This  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent  by  the  following  contrivance  :  Let  A  B, 
fig.  6,  be  a  common  round  ruler,  and  let  C  D  £  be  a  piece  of  white  paper  cut 


Fig.  6. 


in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  whose  height  C  D  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  ruler  A  B,  and  let  the  edge  C  £  of  the  paper  be  marked  with  a  broad 
black  line  :  let  the  edge  C  D  be  applied  to  the  ruler  A  B,  and,  being  attached  ' 
thereto,  let  the  paper  be  rolled  round  the  ruler ;  the  ruler  will  then  present  the  I 
appearance  of  a  screw,  fig.  7,  the  thread  of  the  screw  being  marked  by  tlie 
black  line  C  £,  winding  continually  round  the  ruler.     Let  D  F,  &g.  6,  be  equal  ( 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ruler,  and  draw  F  G  parallel  to  D  C,  and  G  H 
parallel  to  D  E,  the  part  C  G  F  D  of  the  paper  will  exactly  surround  the  ruler  ! 
once  ;  the  part  C  G  will  form  one  spire  of  the  thread,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  length  of  one  inclined  plane  surrounding  the  cylinder,  C  H  being  the 
corresponding  height,  and  G  H  the  base.     The  power  of  tho  screw  does  not, 
aa  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  inclined  plane,  act  parallel  to  the  plane  or  | 
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t  right  angles  to  tbe  length  of  the  cylinder  A  B,  or,  what  is  to  tbe 
parallel  to  the  base  H  6 ;  therefore  the  proportion  of  the  power 
t  will  be,  according  to  principles  already  ex|^ained,  the  same  as 
to  the  space  through  which  the  power  moves  parallel  to  H  G  in 
m  of  the  screw.  H  C  is  evidently  the  distance  between  the  suc- 
ions  of  the  thread  as  it  winds  round  the  cylinder ;  and  it  appears, 
IS  been  jost  stated,  that  the  less  this  distance  is,  or,  in  other  words, 
thread  is,  the  more  powerful  tbe  machine  will  be. 
plication  of  the  screw,  the  weight  or  resistance  is  not,  as  in  the 
le  and  wedge,  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  plane  or  thread.  The 
lally  transmitted  by  causing  the  screw  to  move  in  a  concave  cyl- 
9  interior  surface  of  whicL  a  spiral  cavity  is  cut,  corresponding 
e  thread  of  the  screw,  and  in  which  the  thread  will  move  by  tum- 
le  screw  continually  in  the  same  direction.  This  hollow  cylinder 
lied  the  nut  or  concave  screw.  The  screw  surrounded  by  its  spiral 
^resented  in  fig.  8  ;  and  a  section  of  the  same  playing  in  the  nut 
)d  in  fig.  9. 

:.  8.  Fig.  9 


several  ways  in  which  the  effect  of  the  power  may  be  conveyed 
ince  by  this  apparatus. 
IS  suppose  that  the  nut  A  B  is  fixed.     If  the  screw  be  continually 

axis,  by  a  lever  £  F  inserted  in  one  end  of  it,  it  will  be  moved 
ion  C  D,  advancing  every  revolution  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
ween  two  contiguous  threads.  By  turning  the  lever  in  an  oppo- 
I,  the  screw  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  D  C. 
iw  be  fixed,  so  as  to  be  incapable  either  of  moving  longitudinally 
on  its  axis,  the  nut  A  B  may  be  turned  upon  the  screw  by  a  lever, 
re  on  the  screw  toward  C  or  toward  D,  according  to  the  direction 
I  lever  is  turned. 

ner  case,  we  have  supposed  the  nut  to  be  absolutely  immoveable, 
tter  case,  the  screw  to  be  absolutely  immoveable.  It  may  happen, 
kt  the  nut,  though  capable  of  revolving,  is  incapable  o(  TDKmBk% 
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longitudinaUy ;  and  that  the  screw,  though  incapable  of  revolTing,  is  capable 
of  monng  longitudinally.  In  that  case,  by  turning  the  nut  A  B  upon  the  screw 
by  the  lever,  Uie  screw  will  be  urged  in  the  direction  C  D  or  D  C,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  the  nut  is  turned. 

The  apparatus  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  so  arranged,  that  the  nut,  though 
incapable  of  revolnng,  is  capable  of  moving  longitudinally ;  and  the  screw, 
thougli  capable  of  revolving,  is  incapable  of  moving  longitudinally.  In  this 
case,  by  turning  the  screw  in  the  one  direction,  or  in  the  other,  the  nut  A  B 
will  be  urged  in  the  direction  C  D  or  D  C. 

All  these  various  arrangements  may  be  observed  in  different  applications  to 
the  machine. 

A  screw  may  be  cut  upon  a  cylinder  by  placing  the  cylinder  in  a  turning- 
lathe,  and  giving  it  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis.  The  cutting  point  is  Htm 
presented  to  the  cylinder,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  at  such  & 
rate  as  to  be  carried  through  the  distance  between  the  intended  thread,  while 
the  cylinder  revolves  once.  The  relative  motions  of  the  cutting  point  and  the 
cylinder  being  preserved,  with  perfect  uniformity,  the  thread  will  be  cut  horn 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  threads  may  be  either  square,  as  ia 
fig.  8,  or  triangular,  as  in  fig.  10. 

Fig.  10. 


The  screw  is  generally  used  in  cases  where  severe  pressure  is  to  be  excited 
through  small  spaces;  it  is  therefore  the  agent  in  most  presses.     In  fig.  11, 

Fig.  11. 
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the  nut  is  fixed,  and  by  turning  the  lever,  which  passes  through  the  head  of 
the  screw,  a  pressure  is  excited  upon  any  substance  placed  upon  the  plate  im- 
mediately under  the  end  of  the  screw.  In  fig.  12,  the  screw  is  incapable  af 
revolving,  but  is  capable  of  advancing  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  On  the 
I  other  hand,  the  nut  is  capable  of  revolving,  but  does  not  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  screw.  When  the  nut  is  turned  by  means  of  the  screw  inserted  ia 
it,  the  screw  advances  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  urges  the  board  which 
is  attached  to  it  upward,  so  as  to  press  any  substance  placed  between  it  and 
the  fixed  board  above. 

In  cases  where  liquids  or  juices  are  to  be  expressed  from  solid  bodies,  the 
screw  IB  the  agent  generally  employed.    \\.  \«  i\Bo  xsa^^Vcl  ^^vooa.^^  where  the 
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upression  of  a  die  is  to  be  made  upon  a  jiiece  of  metal,  and  in  the  same  way 
m  producing  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  wax  or  other  substance  adapted  to 
receive  it.  When  soft  and  light  materials,  such  as  cotton,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  a  convenient  bulk  for  transportation,  the  screw  is  used  to  compress  them, 
and  they  are  thus  reduced  into  hard,  dense  masses.  In  printing,  formerly, 
the  paper  was  urged  by  a  severe  and  sudden  pressure  upon  the  types  by 
means  of  a  screw. 

As  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw  depends  upon  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  circumference  through  which  the  power  revolves,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads,  it  is  evident,  that,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  machine, 
we  must  either  increase  the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts,  or 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  thread.  Although  there  is  no  limit  in  theory  to 
the  increase  of  the  mechanical  efficacy  by  these  means,  yet  practical  incon- 
venience arises  which  effectually  prevents  that  increase  being  carried  beyond 
a  certain  extent.  If  the  lever  by  which  the  power  acts  bo  increased,  the  same 
difficulty  arises  as  was  already  explained  in  the  wheel  and  axle  :  the  space 
through  which  the  power  should  act  would  be  so  unwieldy,  that  its  applica- 
tion would  become  impracticable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the 
machine  he  increased  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  thread,  the  strength  of 
the  thread  will  be  so  diminished,  that  a  slight  resistance  will  tear  it  from  the 
cylinder.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
machine  being  those  in  which  the  greatest  resistances  are  to  be  overcome,  the 
object  will  evidently  be  defeated  if  the  means  chosen  to  increase  that  power 
deprive  the  machine  of  the  strength  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  force  to 
which  it  is  to  be  submitted. 

These  inconveniences  are  removed  by  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hunter,  which, 
while  it  gives  to  the  machine  all  the  requisite  strength  and  compactness,  allows 
it  to  have  an  almost  unlimited  degree  of  mechanical  efficacy. 

This  contrivance  consists  in  the  use  of  two  screws,  the  threads  of  which 
may  have  any  strength  and  magnitude,  but  which  have  a  very  small  difference 
of  breadth.  While  the  working  point  is  urged  forward  by  that  which  has  the 
greater  thread,  it  is  drawn  back  by  that  which  has  the  less  ;  so  that,  during 
each  revolution  of  the  screw,  instead  of  being  advanced  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  magnitude  of  either  of  the  threads,  it  moves  through  a  space  equal  to 
their  difference.  The  mechanical  power  of  such  a  machine  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  a  single  screw,  having  a  thread  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  threads  just  mentioned. 

Thus,  without  inconveniently  increasing  the  sweep  of  the  ^wet^ou  the  one 
haod,  or,  on  the  other,  diadniahing  the  thread  until  the  neceM^x^  %\.x«ii%^\^ 
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lost,  the  machine  will  acquire  an  efficacy  limited  by  nothing  but  the  s 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  threads. 


Fig.  13. 


This  principle  was  first  applied  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  13.  i 
the  greater  thread,  playing  in  the  fixed  nut ;  B  is  the  lesser  threadfCotO 
smaller  cylinder,  and  playing  in  a  concave  screw,  cut  within  the  gma' 
inder.  During  every  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  cylinder  A  descends dH 
a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  its  threads.  At  the  same  ttt, 
smaller  cylinder  B  ascends  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  betiis 
threads  cut  upon  it :  the  effect  is,  that  the  board  D  descends  tbrougiiii 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  threads  upon  A  and  the  threads  i^ 
and  the  machine  has  a  power  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  this  (h^ 

Thus,  suppose  the  screw  A  has  twenty  threads  in  an  inch,  while  ikfC 
B  has  twenty-one  :  during  one  revolution,  the  screw  A  will  descend  ^ 
a  space  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  If,  during  this  qkxa 
screw  B  did  not  turn  within  A,  the  board  D  would  be  advanced  thM 
twentieth  of  an  inch  ;  but  because  the  hollow  screw  within  A  turns  f< 
the  screw  B  will,  relatively  to  A,  be  raised  in  one  revolution  thrtn^^f 
equal  to  the  twenty-first  part  of  an  inch.  Thus,  while  the  board  D  isde?* 
through  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  by  the  screw  A,  it  is  raised  through  w' 
ty-first  of  an  inch  by  the  screw  B.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  iefl 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  twentieth  of  an  ioch  2^^ 
twenty-first  of  an  inch — that  is,  through  the  four  hundred  and  twenties' 
inch. 

The  power  of  this  machine  will,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  ofl^ 
times  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch  is  contained  in  tbe^ 
rence  through  which  the  power  moves. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  at  present,  the  zntog^ 
somewhat  difi*erent.     The  two  threads  are  usually  cut  on  different  ptn' 
same  cylinder.     If  nuts  be  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  these,  whici 
pable  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  but  not  of  revolmf,'' 
dent  that  by  turning  the  screw  once  round,  each  nut  will  be  adnnci^^ 
a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  respective  threads.     By  this  s^ 
two  nuts  will  either  approach  each  other,  or  mutually  recede,  accoiM 
direction  in  which  the  screw  is  turned,  through  a  space  equal  totkit 
of  the  breadth  of  ^the  threads,  and  they  will  exert  a  force  either  in  co^l^ 
or  extending  any  substance  placed  between  them,  proportionate  ta  i^' 
ness  of  that  difference. 

A  toothed  wheel  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  nut,  so  that  the  it^ 
ity  by  which  the  revolution  of  the  screw  urges  the  nu>  forwiidiiV 
make  the  wheel  revolve.     The  screw  is  in  this  case  called  an  cadi>*^ 
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Fig.  14. 


ts  action  upon  the  wheel  may  be  continued  without  limit.  This  ap- 
of  the  screw  is  represented  in  fig.  14.  P  is  the  winch  to  which  the 
applied ;  and  its  effect  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  estimated 
ne  manner  as  the  effect  of  the  screw  upon  the  nut.  This  effect  is  to 
ered  as  a  power  acting  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  and  its 
1  to  the  weight  or  resistance  is  to  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner 
^portion  of  the  power  to  the  weight  in  the  wheel  and  axle, 
ve  hitherto  considered  the  screw  as  an  engine  used  to  overcome  great 
38.  It  is  also  eminently  useful  in  several  departments  of  experimental 
for  the  measurement  of  very  minute  motions  and  spaces,  the  magni- 
^hich  could  scarcely  be  ascertained  by  any  other  means.  The  very 
ion  which  may  be  imparted  to  the  end  of  a  screw,  by  a  very  consid- 
>tion  in  the  power,  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied — suppose  a  screw  to  be  so  cut 
e  fifly  threads  in  an  inch,  each  revolution  of  the  screw  will  advance 
through  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch.  Now,  suppose  the  head  of  the 
be  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  an  inch,  the  circumference  of  the  head 
omething  more  than  three  inches  ;  this  may  be  easily  divided  into  a 
equal  parts  distinctly  visible.  If  a  fixed  index  be  presented  to  this 
i  circumference,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw  may 
ed,  by  noting  the  passage  of  one  division  of  the  head  under  the  index. 
e  entire  revolution  of  the  head  moves  the  point  through  the  fiftieth  of 
one  division  will  correspond  to  the  five  thousandth  of  an  inch.  In 
>b8erve  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  screw  in  this  case,  a  fine  wire 
id  to  it,  which  is  carried  across  the  field  of  view  of  a  powerful  mi- 
,  by  which  the  motion  is  so  magnified  as  to  be  distinctly  perceptible. 
w  used  for  such  purposes  is  called  a  micritmeter  screw.  Such  an  ap- 
I  usually  attached  to  the  limbs  of  graduated  instruments,  for  the  pur- 
astronomical  and  other  observation.  Without  the  aid  of  this  appara- 
iservation  could  be  taken  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  amount  of 
est  division  upon  the  limb.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  for  measuring 
ere  divided  into  small  arches  of  one  minute,  and  an  angle  were  ob- 
hich  brought  the  index  of  the  instrument  to  some  point  between  two 
,  we  could  only  conclude  that  the  observed  angle  must  consist  of 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes,  together  with  an  additional  number 
ds,  which  would  be  unknown,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  means 
aining  the  fraction  of  a  minute  between  the  index  and  the  adjacent 
>f  the  instrument.  But  if  a  screw  be  provided,  the  point  of  which 
rough  a  space  equal  to  one  division  of  the  instrument,  with  sixty  revo- 
*  the  head,  and  the  bead  itself  be  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts, 
iplete  revolution  of  the  screw  will  correspond  to  the  sixtieth  part  of 
,  or  to  one  second,  and  each  division  on  the  head  of  the  screw  will 
id  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  The  index  being  aUacUed  to 
w,  let  the  bead  be  turned  until  the  index  be  moved  (Tom  \\a  o\^«^xn^\ 
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position  to  the  adjacent  division  of  the  limb.  The  number  of 
lutions  of  the  screw  necessary  to  accomplish  this  will  be  the 
onds  ;  and  the  number  of  parts  of  a  revolution  over  the  comp 
revolutions  will  be  the  hundredth  parts  of  a  second  necessar) 
the  degrees  and  minutes  primarily  observed. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  angular  instruments  that  the  mien 
applicable  ;  any  spaces  whatever  may  be  measured  by  it.  An 
mechanical  application  may  be  mentioned  in  a  steel-yard,  an 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  weights  by  a  given  weight,  sliding 
uated  arm  of  a  lever.  The  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  at  wh 
counterpoises  the  weight  to  be  ascertained,  serves  as  a  measur 
of  that  weight.  When  the  sliding  weight  happens  to  be  place 
divisions  of  the  arqn,  a  micrometer  screw  is  used  to  ascertain 
the  division.  i 

Hunter's  screw,  already  described,  seems  to  be  well  adapted 
cal  purposes  ;  since  the  motion  of  the  point  may  be  rendered  in 
without  requiring  an  exquisitely  fine  thread,  such  as,  in  the  sing 
in  this  case  be  necessary. 
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18  known  that  the  continued  application  of  heat  to  a  solid  canses  it  ulti- 
f  to  pass  into  the  liquid  form. .  We  propose,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
ne  the  effects  which  would  he  produced  by  the  continued  application  of 

0  a  liquid. 

;  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  glass  flask  of  considerable  size, 
len  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  vapor.  Let  this  vessel  be 
laced  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  it  contains 
1.  For  a  considerable  time  the  water  will  be  observed  to  boil,  and  ap- 
tly to  diminish  in  quantity,  until  at  length  all  the  water  disappears,  and 
,'ssel  is  apparently  empty.  If  the  vessel  be  now  removed  from  the  lamp, 
jspended  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  its  surface 
resently  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  dewy  moisture  ;  and  at  length  a 
ty  of  water  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  it  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
.t  the  commencement  of  the  process.  That  no  water  has  at  any  period 
experiment  escaped  from  it  may  be  easily  determined  by  performing  the 
iment  with  the  glass  flask  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a  balance,  counter- 

1  by  a  sufficient  weight  suspended  from  the  other  arm.  The  equilibrium 
e  preserved  throughout,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found  to  have  the  same 
tt,  when  to  all  appearance  it  is  empty,  as  when  it  contains  the  liquid 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  exists  in  the  vessel  in  every 
of  the  process,  but  that  it  becomes  invisible  when  the  process  of  boiling 
ratinued  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  it  will 
iue  to  be  invisible,  provided  the  flask  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  consid- 
r  elevated.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
,  the  water  which  it  contains  will  continue  to  be  invisible  ;  but  the  mo- 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  boiling  water,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the 
will  again  become  visible,  as  above  mentioned,  forming  a  dew  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  collecting  in  the  bottom  as  in  the  commencement  of 
cperiment. 
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In  fact,  the  liquid  has,  hy  the  process  of  boiling,  been  coorsited  oi 
or  sieam,  which  is  a  body  similar  in  its  leading  properties  to  coouHitt 
like  it,  is  invisible.  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  it  likewise  posm 
property  of  elasticity  and  other  mechanical  qualities  enjoyed  bjptati 
eral. 

Again,  let  an  open  vessel  be  filled  with  water  at  60°^  and  pUcediii 
curifd  bath,  which  is  maintained  by  a  fire  or  lamp  appli^  to  it  it  tkfeoi 
ture  of  230^.     Place  a  thermometer  in  the  water,  and  it  will  beobson^' 
ually  to  rise  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  increased  by  tbe  keiivi^ 
receives  from  the  mercury  in  which  it  is  immersed.     The  water  will  d 
rise  in  this  manner  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  heieihi 
mometer  immersed  in  it  will  become  stationary.     At  the  same  tine  tt^ 
contained  in  the  vessel  will  become  agitated,  and  its  surface  will  jttd 
same  appearance  as  if  bubbles  of  air  were  rising  from  the  bottom,  tdid 
at  the  top.     A  cloudy  vapor  will  be  given  off  in  large  quantities  6oaii 
face.     This  process  is  called  ebullition  or  hailing.     If  it  be  contiiiiM^ifi 
considerable  time,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  will  be  senary 
ished  ;  and  at  length  every  particle  of  it  will  disappear,  and  the  i 
remain  empty.     During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  thenDOoeteff 
in  the  water  will  remain  stationary  at  212^. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  water?  Itcuntf^ 
agined  that  it  has  been  annihilated.  We  shall  be  able  to  answer  thiiiivl 
ing  means  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  particle  of  matter  from  the 
taining  the  water  into  the  atmosphere  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  soppwi 
top  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water  is  closed,  with  the  excepdoa  d 
communicating  with  a  tube,  and  let  that  tube  be  carried  into  anodierdi^ 
sel  removed  from  the  cistern  of  heated  mercury,  and  plunged  in  anote^ 
of  cpld  water.     Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  1. 

Pig.  1. 


ff  in  which  the   glass  vessel  B,  fl^ 
p  of  the  vessel  B  proceeds  a  gitf / 


A  is  a  cistern  of  heated  mercury, 
water,  is  immersed.     From  the  top 

inclining  downward,  and  entering  a  glass  vessel  D,  which  is  ii 
tern  £  of  cold  water.  If  the  process  already  described  be  continn'' 
water  by  constant  ebullition  has  disappeared,  lu  already  mendoseii 
vessel  B,  it  will  be  found  that  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  collected  a'' 
sel  D  ;  and  if  this  water  be  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  enctlf  ^ 
weight  as  the  water  had  which  was  originally  placed  in  the  vessel^ 
therefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  water  has  passed  by  the  procev  d^ 
from  one  vessel  to  the  other ;  but,  in  its  passage,  it  was  not  percefidi 
sight.  The  tube  C  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  B  had  the  810' 
aiice  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  Tki^' 
not  merely  filled  with  atmospheric  air  in  the  vessel,  may,  howei«,tf 
proved.  When  the  process  of  boiling  first  commences,  it  will  bct^ 
the  tube  C  is  cold,  and  the  inner  surface  dry.     When  the  proceitif' 


has  continued  a  short  time,  the  tube  C  will  become  gradually  heated,  and  the 
imer  surface  of  it  covered  with  moisture.  After  a  time,  however,  this  moist- 
ore  disappears,  and  the  tube  attains  the  temperature  of  212^.  In  this  state 
it  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  B  to  the 
vessel  D. 

These  effects  are  easily  explained.  The  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  incapable 
of  receiving  any  higher  temperature  than  212^,  consistently  with  its  retaining 
the  liquid  form.  Small  portions,  therefore,  are  constantly  converted  into  steam 
by  the  heat  received  from  the  surrounding  mercury,  and  bubbles  of  steam  are 
formed  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  B.  These  bubbles,  being  very  much 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  rise  rapidly  through  the  water,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  bubbles  of  air  would,  and  produce  that  peculiar  agitation  at 
its  surface  which  has  been  taken  as  the  external  indication  of  boiling.  They 
escape  from  the  surface,  and  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
steam  thus  collected,  when  it  first  enters  the  tube  C,  is  cooled  below  the  tem- 
perature of  212^  by  the  surface  of  the  tube  ;  and  consequently,  being  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  in  the  state  of  vapor  at  any  lower  temperature  than  212^,  it  is 
reconverted  into  water,  and  forms  the  dewy  moisture  which  is  observed  in  the 
commencement  of  the  process  on  the  interior  of  the  tube  C.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  tube  C  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  the 
moisture  which  was  previously  collected  upon  its  inner  surface  is  again  con- 
verted into  steam.  As  the  quantity  of  steam  evolved  from  the  water  in  B  in- 
creases, it  drives  before  it  the  steam  previously  collected  in  the  tube  C,  and 
forces  it  into  the  vessel  B.  H^re  it  encounters  the  inner  surface  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  is  kept  constantly  cold  by  being  surrounded  with  the  cold  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed  ;  and  the  vapor,  being  thus  immediately  reduced  below 
the  temperature  of  212^,  is  reconverted  into  water.  At  first  it  collects  in  a 
dew  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  D  ;  but  as  this  accumulates,  it  drops  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  a  more  considerable  quantity.  As  the  quantity 
of  water  is  observed  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  the  vessel  B,  the  quantity 
will  be  found  to  be  gradually  increased  in  the  vessel  D  ;  and  if  the  operation 
be  suspended  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  water  in  the  two  vessels 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  water  in  D  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  weight  which  the  water  in  B  has  lost. 

The  demonstration  is,  therefore,  perfect,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
.  boiling  water  in  the  vessel  B  is  produced  by  the  conversion  of  that  water  into 
steam  by  the  heat.  In  the  process  first  described,  when  the  top  of  the  vessel 
B  was  supposed  to  be  open,  this  steam  made  its  escape  into  the  air,  where  it 
was  first  dispersed,  and  subsequently  cooled  in  separate  particles,  and  was  de- 
posited in  minute  globules  of  moisture  on  the  ground  and  on  surrounding  objects. 

In  reviewing  this  process,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  vessel  B  is  incapable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  contained  in  it  above  212"^.  This  presents  an  obvious  analogy  to  the 
process  of  liquefaction,  and  leads  to  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  which  are 
attended  with  a  like  result.  We  must  either  infer  that  the  water,  having  ar- 
rived at  212^,  received  no  more  heat  from  the  mercury  ;  or  that  such  heat,  if 
received,  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  thermometer  ;  or,  finally,  that  the  steam 
which  passes  off,  carries  this  heat  with  it.  That  the  water  receives  heat  from 
the  mercury  will  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  vessel  B  be  removed  from 
the  mercury,  other  things  remaining  as  before,  the  temperature  of  tlie  mercury 
will  iBpidly  rise,  and,  if  the  fire  be  continued,  it  will  even  boil ;  but  so  long  as 
the  vessel  B  remains  immersed,  it  prevenU  the  mercury  from  increasing  in 
temperature.  It  therefore  receives  that  heat  which  would  otherwise  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  quicksilver. 


If  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  steam  which  collects  in  the  upper  put 
of  the  ressel  B,  it  will  show  the  same  temperature  (of  212^)  as  the  water  from 
which  it  is  raised.  The  heat,  therefore,  received  from  the  mercurj  is  clearly 
not  imparted  in  a  sensible  form  to  the  steam,  which  has  the  same  temperatnra 
in  the  form  of  steam  as  it  had  in  the  form  of  .water.  The  result  of  inTestiga- 
tions  respecting  liquefaction  would  lead  us,  by  analogy,  to  suspect  that  the 
heat  imparted  by  the  mercury  to  the  water  has  become  latent  in  tne  steam,  and 
is  instrumental  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  in  the  same  manner  as 
heat  was  formerly  found  to  be  instrumental  to  the  conversion  of  ice  into  water. 
As  the  fact  was  in  that  case  detected  by  mixing  ice  with  water,  so  we  shall,  in 
the  present  instance,  try  it  by  a  like  test,  viz.,  by  mixing  steam  with  water. 
Let  about  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  A  (fig.  2),  and  let  another  vessel,  B,  in  which  water  is  kept  con- 


stantly boiling  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  communicate  with  A  by  a  pipe  C 
proceeding  from  the  top,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  conducted  from  B,  and  es- 
cape from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  A.  As  the  steam  issues  from  the  pipe,  it  will  be  immediately  reconverted 
into  water  by  the  cold  water  which  it  enters  ;  and,  by  continuing  this  process, 
the  water  in  A  will  be  gradually  heated  by  the  steam  combined  with  it  and 
received  through  the  pipe  C.  If  this  process  be  continued  until  the  water  in 
A  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  it  will  boil.  Let  it  then  be  weighed^ 
and  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  six  and  a  half  ounces  ;  whence  we  infer  that  one 
ounce  of  water  has  been  received  from  the  vessel  B  in  the  form  of  steam,  and 
has  been  reconverted  into  water  by  the  inferior  temperature  of  the  water  in  A. 
Now,  this  ounce  of  water  received  in  the  form  of  steam  into  the  vessel  A  had, 
when  in  that  form,  the  temperature  of  212^.  It  is  now  converted  into  the  liquid 
form,  and  still  retains  the  same  temperature  of  212^  ;  but  it  has  caused  the  five 
and  a  half  ounces  of  water  with  which  it  has  been  mixed,  to  rise  from  the  tem- 
perature of  32^  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  this  without  losing  any  tempera' 
ture  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  returning  to  the  liquid  state,  it  has 
parted  with  as  much  heat  as  is  capable  of  raising  f^ye  and  a  half  times  its  own 
weight  of  water  from  32°  to  212^.  This  heat  is  combined  with  the  steam, 
though  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer  ;  and  was,  therefore,  latent.  Had  it 
been  sensible  in  the  water  in  B,  it  would  have  caused  the  water  to  have  risen 
through  a  number  of  thermometric  degrees,  amounting  to  five  and  a  half  times 
the  excess  of  212°  above  32^  :  that  is,  through  five  and  a  half  times  18(P ;  for 
it  has  caused  five  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  receive  an  equal 
increase  of  temperature.  But  ^\e  and  a  half  times  180°  is  990°,  or,  to  use 
round  numbers  (for  minute  accuracy  is  not  here  our  object),  1 ,000°.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  an  ounce  of  water,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  state  at  212^  to 
the  state  of  steam  at  212^,  receives  as  much  heat  as  would  be  sufiicient  to 
raise  it  through  1,000  thermometric  degrees,  if  that  heat,  instead  of  becoming 
latent,  bad  been  sensible. 
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The  fact  that  the  steam  into  which  the  water  is  converted  contains  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  latent  heat,  and  the  computation  of  the  exact  amount  of 
that  quantity  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  compare  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  mixing  an  ounce  of  water  at  212^  and  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212^, 
lespectively,  with  &ve  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^.     We  have  seen  that 
u  oonce  of  steam  at  212^,  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^, 
fonns  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  212^.     Now,  if  one  ounce  of  water  at 
212°  be  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^,  the  mixture  will 
have  a  temperature  of  about  60^.    .In  fact,  the  180°,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  ounce  of  water  at  212°  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  five  and  a  half 
oonces  of  water  at  32°,  are  distributed  through  the  mixture  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  water,  so  that  each  of  the  five  and  a  half  ounces  receives  the 
\  lame  increment  of  temperature  ;  and  the  loss  of  temperature  which  the  ounce 
of  water  at  212°  sustains  is  equally  divided  among  the  other  &ve  and  a  half 
ounces.     Now,  the  mixture,  in  this  case,  having  a  temperature  of  only  60°, 
while,  in  the  case  where  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  was  mixed  with  Ave  and 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  the  mixture  had  the  temperature  of  212°,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  steam  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  all  derived  contains  so 
much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the  temperature  of  60° 
to  the  temperature  of  212°,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  us  would  be 
requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152^  of  temperature.    This 
quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplpng  152^  by  six  and  a  half, 
which  will  give  a  product  of  983^,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  determined  by  the  former  calculation. 

On  a  subject  so  important  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting here  to  mention  some  of  the  means  by  which  Dr.  Black,  the  discoverer 
of  latent  heat,  computed  the  quantity  absorbed  by  water  in  its  conversion  into 
Tapor. 

If  a  given  weight  of  water  be  exposed  to  a  regular  source  of  heat,  and  the 
I  time  required  to  raise  it  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  its  boiling  point  be  ob- 
lenred,  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  heat  per  minute  may  be  computed.  Let 
the  time  be  then  observed  which  elapses  from  the  commencement  of  the  ebul- 
htion  to  the  total  disappearance  of  the  water ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  in  each 
minute  the  same  quantity  of  heat  was  communicated  to  the  boiling  water  as 
was  communicated  before  ebullition  commenced,  the  quantity  of  heat  carried 
off  by  the  steam  may  easily  be  calculated.  Some  water  placed  in  a  tin  vessel 
on  a  red-hot  iron,  was  observed  to  rise  from  50^  to  212^  in  four  minutes,  being 
at  the  rate  of  forty  and  a  half  degrees  per  minute.  The  same  water  boiled  ofi* 
in  twenty  minutes.  If  it  received  during  each  of  these  twenty  minutes  forty 
and  a  half  degrees  of  heat,  it  must  have  carried  ofi*  as  much  heat  in  the  form 
of  steam  as  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  water  through  twenty  times  forty  and  a 
half  degrees,  or  810^  ;  a  result  corresponding  nearly  with  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  already  determined. 

If  water  submitted  to  pressure  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  400^,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  be  then  suddenly  opened,  about  a  filth 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  will  escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  the  tom- 
peratare  of  the  remainder  will  immediately  fall  to  212^.  Thus  the  whole  mass 
of  water  has  suddenly  lost  188^  of  temperature,  which  is  all  carried  away  by 
one  fifth  of  the  mass  in  the  form  of  steam.  Thus,  the  heat  which  has  become 
latent  in  the  steam  will  be  determined  by  multiplying  188^  by  five,  which 
givea  a  product  of  940^.  The  steam,  therefore,  is  water  combined  with  ai 
least  940<^  of  heat,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thormom- 
eter. 
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The  close  coincidence  of  these  early  obseirations  of  Dr.  Black  with  the  re- 
sults of  more  recent  experiments  is  worthy  of  notice..  The  following  are  tin 
results  of  observations  made  by  five  distinguished  philosophers  to  ascertain  iha 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  in  the  process  of  vaporization  at  212^: 
Watt,  950O;  Southern,  945^ ;  Lavoisier,  l.OOOO;  Rumford,  l,004O8;  Det- 
pretz,  9550  8. 

The  average  of  all  these  is  about  980O  ;  so  that  the  loiind  number  of  1,000°  \ 
may  be  taken  as  a  close  approximation  to  the  latent  heat  of  steam  raised  from 
water  at  the  temperature  of  212^. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  knowledge  from  these  experiments  which  they  ire 
capable  of  imparting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  very  carefully  how  water 
comports  itself  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

If  water  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a  thermometer  immersed,  on  dif* 
ferent  days,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fixed  temperature  which  it  assumes  in 
boiling  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  within  certain  small  limits.  Thus,  atoae 
time  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  210^  ;  while,  at  others,  the  | 
thermometer  immersed  in  it  will  rise  to  213^ ;  and,  on  different  occasions,  it 
will  fix  itself  at  different  points  within  these  limits.  It  will  also  be  found,  if 
the  same  experiment  be  performed  at  the  same  time  in  distant  places,  that  the 
boiling  points  will  be  subject  to  a  like  variation.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  cause  produces  this  variation ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause,  by  examining  what  other  physical  effects  undergo  a  simultaneom 
change. 

If  we  observe  the  height  of  a  barometer  at  the  time  of  making  each  experi- 
ment, we  shall  find  a  very  remarkable  corre8|K>ndence  between  it  and  the  boil- 
ing temperature.  Invariably,  whenever  the  barometer  stands  at  the  same  height, 
the  boiling  temperature  will  be  the  same.  Thus,  if  the  barometer  stand  at  ( 
thirty  inches,  the  boiling  temperature  will  be  212^.  If  the  barometer  fall  to  j 
twenty -nine  and  a  half  inches,  the  thermometer  stands  at  a  small  fraction  above 
211^.  If  the  barometer  rise  to  thirty  and  a  half  inches,  the  boiling  temperature 
rises  to  nearly  2 1 3^.  The  variation  in  the  boiling  temperature  is,  then,  ac- 
companied by  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  by  the 
barometer ;  and  it  is  constantly  found  that  the  boiling  point  will  remain  un- 
changed so  long  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  remains  unchanged,  and  that  every 
increase  in  the  one  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  other. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  pressure  excited  on  the  surface 
(f(  the  water  has  a  tendency  to  resist  its  ebullition,  and  to  make  it  necessary, 
before  it  can  boil,  that  it  should  receive  a  higher  temperature  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  every  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  give 
an  increased  facility  to  the  process  of  ebullition,  or  will  cause  that  process  to 
take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  As  these  facts  are  of  the  utmost  impor-  1 
tance  in  the  theory  of  heat,  it  may  be  useful  to  verify  them  by  direct  experi- 
ment. 

If  the  variable  pressure  excited  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  boiling  temperature,  it  must  happen 
that  any  change  of  pressure  produced  by  artificial  means  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  must  likewise  change  the  boiling  point,  according  to  the  same  law. 
Thus,  if  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  be  ex- 
cited on  a  liquid,  the  boiling  point  may  be  expected  to  rise  considerably  above 
212^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  submitted  to  a  considerably  diminiahed 
pressure,  the  water  would  boil  below  212^. 

Let  B,  fig.  3,  be  a  strong  spherical  vessel  of  brass,  supported  on  a  stand  S, 
under  which  ia  placed  a  large  apiru  Vamp  Vi,  01  o^^Ckst  m^%xvu  ^lVA%.>iti^\c    In 
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of  this  vessel  are  three  apertures,  in  two  of  which  are  screwed  a  ther- 
r  T,  the  bulb  of.  which  enters  the  hollow  brass  sphere,  and  a  stopcock 
;h  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  to  confine  the  steam,  or  allow 
cape.  In  the  third  aperture,  at  the  top,  is  screwed  a  long  barometer 
)en  at  both  ends.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  extends  nearly  to  the 
of  the  spherical  vessel  B.  In  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  placed  a 
rof  mercury,  the  surface  of  which  rises  to  some  height  above  the  lower 
the  tube  A.  Over  the  mercury  is  poured  a  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to 
the  vessel  B.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  screws  are  made  tight 
)  confine  the  water,  and  the  lamp  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  vessel ;  the 
itore  of  the  water  is  raised,  and  steam  is  produced,  which,  being  con- 
ithin  the  vessel,  exerts  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
its  ebullition.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
is  communicated  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  it  forces  a  portion 
mercury  into  the  tube  A,  which  presently  rises  above  the  point  where 
e  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  vessel  B.  As  the  action  of  the  lamp 
es,  the  thermometer  T  exhibits  a  gradually  increasing  temperature ; 
the  column  of  mercury  in  A  shows  the  force  with  which  the  steam 
t  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  B,  this  column  being  balanced  by  the 
«  of  the  steam.  Thus,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam  at 
16  moment  may  always  be  observed  by  inspecting  the  thermometer  T 
)  tube  A.  When  the  column  in  the  tube  A  has  nsen  to  the  height  of 
les  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  in  the  vessel  B,  then  the  pressure  of 
ua  will  be  equivalent  to  double  the  pressure  of  the  tt&moE^V«t^^\^^^^^%'^ 


the  tube  A  being  open  at  the  top,  the  atmosphere  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  it.  The  thermometer  T  will  be  observed  gradually  to  rise  imtil  it 
attains  the  temperature  of  212^ ;  but  it  will  not  stop  there,  as  it  would  do  if 
immersed  in  water  boiled  in  an  open  vessel.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue to  rise  ;  and  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  has  attained  the  height 
of  30  inches,  the  thermometer  T  will  have  risen  to  250^,  being  1 8^  above  the 
ordinary  boiling  point. 

During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  submitted 
to  a  constantly  increasing  pressure,  its  ebullition  is  prevented,  and  it  continiws 
to  receive  heat  without  boiling.  That  it  is  the  increased  pressure  which  re- 
sists its  ebullition,  and  causes  it  to  receive  a  temperature  above  212^,  may  be 
easily  shown.  Let  the  stopcock  C  be  opened  :  immediately  the  steam  in  B, 
having  a  pressure  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  will  rash 
out,  and  will  continue  to  issue  from  C,  until  its  pressure  is  balanced  by  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  the  column  of  mercury  in  A  will  be  observed 
rapidly  to  fall,  and  to  sink  below  the  orifice  by  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  ves- 
sel B.  The  thermometer  T  also  falls  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  212^. 
At  that  point,  however,  it  remains  stationary  ;  and  the  water  will  now  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  ebullition.  If  the  stopcock  C  be  once 
more  closed,  the  thermometer  will  begin  to  rise,  and  the  column  of  mercuy 
ascending  in  A  will  be  again  visible. 

If,  instead  of  a  stopcock  being  at  C,  the  aperture  were  made  to  communicate 
with  a 'valve,  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-engine,  loaded  with  a  certain 
weight,  say  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  thermom- 
eter T,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A,  would  not  rise  indefinitely  as  before. 
The  thermometer  would  continue  to  rise  till  it  attained  the  temperature  of  250^, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  A  would  rise  to  the  height  of  30  inches.  At  this 
limit  the  resistance  of  the  valre  would  be  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam ;  and  as  fast  as  the  water  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  steam  of  a 
higher  pressure,  the  valve  would  be  raised,  and  the  steam  suffered  to  escape ; 
the  thermometer  T  and  the  column  of  mercqry  in  A  remaining  stationary  du- 
ring this  process.  If  the  valve  were  loaded  more  heavily,  the  phenomena 
would  be  the  same,  only  that  the  mercury  in  T  and  A  would  become  stationary 
at  certain  heights.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  valve  were  loaded  at  a  less 
pressure  than  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  then  the  mercury  in  the  two 
tubes  would  become  stationary  at  lower  points. 

These  experiments  show  that  every  increase  of  pressure  above  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  an  increase  in  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils.  We  shall  now  inquire  whether  a  diminution  of  pressure  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  effect  on  the  boiling  point. 

This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  Let  water  at 
the  temperature  of  200^  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  under  the  receiver  of  au 
air-pump,  and  let  the  air  be  gradually  withdrawn.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  the  water  will  boil ;  and  if  the  mercurial  gauge  of  the  pump  be  observed, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  altitude  will  be  about  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches. 
Thus  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  submitted  has  been  reduced  from  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  expressed  by  the  column  of  thirty  inches 
of  mercury  to  a  diminished  pressure  expressed  by  twenty-three  and  a  half 
inches ;  and  we  find  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  boils  has  been 
lowered  from  212^  to  200^.  Let  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with 
water  at  the  temperature  of  180^,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  further  rarefac* 
tion  of  the  air  is  necessary,  but  the  water  will  at  length  boil.  If  the  gauge  of 
the  pump  be  now  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  stand  at  about  fifteen  inches, 
showing  that  at  the  temperature  of  180^  vfa.iei  v^ilV  boiivmder  half  the  ordinary 
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ssnre  of  the  atmoiiphere.  These  experiments  may  be  raried  and  repeated  ; 
I  it  will  be  always  fonnd^  that  as  the  pressure  is  diminished  or  increased, 

temperature  at  which  the  water  will  boil  will  be  also  diminished  or  in- 
ased. 

The  saoM  effects  may  be  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  without  an  air- 
np,  by  producing  a  yacnnm  by  the  condensation  of  steam.  Let  a  small 
intity  of  water  be  placed  in  a  thin  glass  flask,  and  let  it  be  boiled  by  hold- 
[  it  over  a  smrit  lamp.  When  the  ateam  is  observed  to  issue  abundantly 
m  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  let  it  be  quickly  corked  and  removed  from  the 
ap.  The  process  of  boiling  will  then  cease,  and  the  water  will  -become 
iescent ;  but  if  the  flask  be  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  the  water  it 
dtaios  will  again  pass  into  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  thus  exhibiting  the 
ignlar  fact  of  water  being  boUed  by  cooling  it.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
)  cold  medium  in  which  the  flask  is  immersed  causing  the  steam  above 
$  surface  of  the  water  in  it  to  be  condensed,  and  therefore  relieving  the 
Iter  from  its  pressure.  The  water,  under  these  circumstances,  boils  at  a 
ver  temperature  than  when  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed 
por. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  temperature  to  which  water  may  be  raised,  if  it  be 
bmitted  to  a  sufficient  pressure  to  resist  its  tendency  to  take  the  vaporous 
rm.  If  a  strong  metallic  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
b  liquid  from  escaping  by  any  force  which  it  can  exert,  the  water  thus  en- 
3sed  may  be  heated  to  any  temperature  whatever  without  boiling ;  in  fact,  it 
ly  be  made  red  hot,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  raised  will  have 
)  limit,  except  the  strength  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  or  the  point  at  which 
e  metal  of  which  it  is  formed  may  begin  to  soften  or  to  be  fused. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  temperature  at  which  water  will  boil  un- 
$r  different  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  corresponding  to  the  altitudes  of  the 
uometer  between  26  and  31  inches  : — 

BwMMtor.  BolUnff  point. 

86     inchei 204^*91 

»6 2050-79 

t7    2060-67 

27*5 2070-66 

28    2080-43 

28-6 2090-31 

29    2100-19 

29-6 2110-07 

30    2120 

30  J> ; 2120-88 

31    2130-76 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch  which  the  baro- 
Btric  column  varies  between  these  limits,  the  boiling  temperature  changes 
^  the  fraction  of  a  degree  expressed  by  the  decimal  '176,  or  nearly  to  the 
Igair  fraction  \. 

It  is  well  known,  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  is  di- 
inishad  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  air  left  below  it,  and  consequently 
s  barometer  falls  as  it  is  elevated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  stetions  at 
ffereot  heists  in  the  atmosphere,  water  will  bbU  at  different  temperatures ; 
d  the  medium  temperature  of  ebullition  at  any  given  place  must,  therefore, 
peod  on  the  elevauon  of  that  place  above  the  sivface  of  the  sea.  Hence  the 
Biperatore  of  boilins  water,  other  things  being  ^e  same,  becomes  an  indica- 
NS  of  the  height  of  the  station  at  which  the  water  is  boiled,  or  in  other  words, 
comes  an  ideation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure }  and  thus  the  UiennometAt 
nrea  in  aome  degree  the  purpoee  of  a  barometer. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  rapor  into  which  water  is  converted  hj  heat  posses- 
ses the  leading  qualities  of  common  atmospheric  air :  and  if  not  submitted  to 
a  minute  examination,  might  bo  mistaken  for  highly  heated  air.  It  is  perfectlj 
transparent  and  invisible  ;  for,  in  the  first  experiment  described  in  this  dis- 
course, when  the  water  was  boiled  in  the  fiask  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
had  been  converted  into  steam,  the  fiask  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  were 
filled  with  air.  It  might  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  steam  which 
issues  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle,  or  which  proceeds  from  the  surface 
of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel,  is  visible,  since  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  cloudy  smoke.  This  appearance,  however,  is  produced,  not  by  steam, 
but  by  very  minute  particles  of  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  passing  through  the  cold  air.  These  minute  particles,  floating  in  the  air, 
become  in  some  degree  opaque,  and  are  visible  like  the  particles  of  smoke. 
Such  cloudy  substances,  therefore,  are  not  true  vapor  or  steam. 

But  the  most  important  property  which  stesm  enjoys  in  common  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  other  gases,  and  on  which,  like  them,  all  its  mechanical  prop- 
erties depend,  is  its  elasticity  or  pressure.  If  a  quantity  of  pure  steam  be  con- 
fined in  a  close  vessel,  it  will,  like  air,  exert  on  every  part  of  the  interior  sur- 
face of  that  vessel  a  certain  determinate  pressure,  directed  outward,  and  having 
a  tendency  to  burst  the  vessel.  A  bladder  might  thus  be  inflated  with  steam 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  atmospheric  air ;  and,  provided  the  temperature 
of  the  bladder  be  sustained  at  that  point  necessary  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
returning  to  the  liquid  form,  its  inflation  would  continue. 

By  virtue  of  this  property  of  elasticity,  steam  or  air  is  expansible,  wdA^ 
when  freed  from  the  limits  which  confine  it,  will  dilate  into  any  space  to 
which  it  may  have  access.  Suppose  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  which 
it  moves  steam-tight,  and  between  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
let  any  quantity  of  steam  be  contained  ;  if  the  piston  be  drawn  upward,  so  u 
to  produce  a  larger  space  below  it  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  will  expand,  and 
fill  the  increased  space  as  eflfectually  as  it  filled  the  more  limited  dimensions 
in  which  it  was  first  contained.  As  it  expands,  however,  its  elastic  pressuie 
diminishes  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  that  of 
atmospheric  air.  When  the  space  it  occupied  is  doubled,  its  temperature 
being  preserved,  its  elastic  pressure  is  halved ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  wha^ 
ever  proportion  the  space  it  fills  be  increased,  its  elastic  pressure  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  diminished. 

It  is  found  that  the  steam  which  is  raised  from  water  boiling  under  any  given 
pressure  has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  watei 
boils.  Thus,  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which  is  dismissed  al 
the  temperature  of  212°  has  an  elastic  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atnio- 
i«pbere.  If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  snd  therefore  at  i 
lower  temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  preasun 
which  is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus,  water  boiled  under  preaanm 
corresponding  to  fifteen  inches  of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  180^,  wil 
produce  steam,  the  elasticity  of  which  will  be  equivaleiit  to  a  column  of  fifteei 
inches  of  mercury. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and  investigations  instituted,  will 
a  view  to  determine  some  fixed  relation  between  the  temperature  at  whid 
water  boils,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  which  it  produces ;  but  hithert 
without  success.  That  some  fixed  relation  does  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubc 
because  at  the  same  temperature  steam  of  the  same  elasticity  is  invariably  pic 
duced.  Tables  are  constructed  expressing  the  elasticity  or  pressure  com 
Bfonding  to  difllerent  temperatuxea,  and  emi^mc^  ^oTcn\iV&  ot  tales  have  be« 
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eropted  to  be  ibnned  from  the  results  of  these  tables,  by  which  the  elasticity 
ly  in  general  be  deduced  from  the  temperature,  and  mee  versa. 
Another  remarkable  property  which  steam  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  air 
d  the  gases,  is  its  extreme  lightness  compared  with  the  ordinary  weight  of 
dies  in  the  liquid  and  solid  forms ;  when  water  is  boiled  under  the  medium  pres- 
re  of  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer  standing  at  thirty  inches,  the  steam  which 
produced  from  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  times  lighter 
in  the  water  from  which  it  is  raised.  Thus,  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  cou- 
rted into  steam  at  212^,  will  produce  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches 
steam.  At  a  first  view  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  enormous  increase  of 
Ik  might  proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  some  other  body  being  combined 
th  the  water  in  forming  the  steam  ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or,  at  least, 
It  no  ponderable  body  is  so  combined  with  it,  may  be  determined  by  weigh- 
gr  the  steam  and  the  water  respectively.  These  weights  will  always  be 
jnd,  as  already  stated,  to  be  equal.  This  expansion  which  water  undergoes 
its  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
m,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  according  to  the  temperature  and  pressure 
which  it  is  raised. 

In  the  experiment  already  described,  by  which  the  latent  heat  of  steam  was 
termined,  the  water  was  supposed  to  be  boiled  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
the  atmosphere.  Having  seen,  however,  that  water  may  boil  at  different 
tnperatures  under  different  pressures,  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  whether  the 
lat  absorbed  in  vaporization  at  different  temperatures  and  under  different  pres- 
res,  is  subject  to  any  variation  ?  Experiments  of  the  same  nature  as  Uiose 
ready  described,  instituted  upon  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at  different  tem- 
tratures  as  well  below  as  above  212^,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very 
markable  fact  in  the  theory  of  vapor.  It  has  been  found  that  the  heat  ab- 
vfoed  by  vaporization  is  always  less,  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the 
mllition  takes  place  ;  and  less,  by  the  same  amount  as  the  temperature  of 
mllitioQ  is  increased.  Thus,  if  water  boil  at  312^,  the  heat  absorbed  in 
mllition  will  be  less  by  100^  than  if  it  boiled  at  212^ ;  and  again,  if  water 
I  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  at  1 12^,  the  heat  absorbed  in  vaporiza- 
m  will  be  100^  more  than  the  heat  absorbed  by  water  boiled  at  212^.  It 
Hows,  therefore,  that  the  actual  consumption  of  heat  in  the  process  of  vapori- 
idon  must  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  temperature  at  which  the  vaporiza- 
in  takes  place ;  for  whatever  heat  is  saved  in  the  sen^ble  form  is  consumed 
I  the  latent  form,  and  tnce  versa. 

Let  us  suppose  a  given  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  32^  to  be  ex- 
wed  to  any  regular  source  by  which  heat  may  be  supplied  to  it.  If  it  be 
ider  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the  first  180^  of  heat  which  it  re- 
aves will  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  next  1,000^  will  convert  it  into 
esm.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  heat  which  it  contains  at  32^,  the  steam  at 
13^  contains  1,1 80o  of  heat.  But  if  the  same  water  be  submitted  to  a  pres- 
iie  equal  to  half  the  atmospheric  pressure,  then  the  first  148^  of  heat  which 
receives  will  cause  it  to  boil,  and  the  next  1,032°  will  convert  it  into  vapor. 
has,  steam  at  the  temperature  of  180°  contains  a  ^joanti^  of  heat  more  than 
a  same  quantity  of  water  at  32°,  by  1,032°  added  to  148°,  which  gives  a 
nn  of  1,180^.  Steam,  therefore,  raised  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
OBOspbere  at  212°,  and  steam  raised  under  half  that  pressure  at  180°,  contain 
•  wmam  qmadty  of  heat,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  has  more 
lent  hsat,  and  less  sensible  heat,  than  the  other. 

Fkom  this  &ct,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  rvpox  of 
Bter  is  eonsunt,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  \%  nec^aavc^  \o  ^^s^- 
ift  a  fivea  weight  of  water  into  steam,  at  whateveT  xem^TsVose  oi  \cDA»t 
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whatever  pressure  the  water  may  be  boiled.  It  follows  also  that,  ii 
engine,  equal  weights  of  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  steam  ai 
by  the  same  consumption  of  fuel ;  andMuu,  in  general,  the  coosomp 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  vaporized,  whatever  the  | 
the  steam  may  be. 

The  quantity  of  heat  consumed  thus  depending  on  the  weight  of  « 
orated,  it  is  obviously  a  point  of  considerable  practical  importance  to 
the  specific  gravities  or  densities  of  steam  raised  under  difierent 
and  at  different  temperatures ;  yet  this  is  a  point  on  which  eveo  phi 
authorities,  in  general  entitled  to  respect,  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
has  been  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  steam  is  alwaj 
tional  to  its  pressure.*  This,  however,  is  not  correct.  The  tnie  la 
variation  of  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  steam  is  the  same  at  th 
it  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  or  elasticity,  pronided  ihe  tempentv 
same.  If,  then,  we  have  steam  raised  from  water  under  two  difen 
sures,  and  at  two  different  temperatures,  1st  the  temperatures  be  eqa 
applying  heat  to  the  steam  of  the  lesser  pressure  otit  of  contact  with 
pressure  being  meanwhile  preserved.  When  the  temperatures  are 
dered  equal,  then  their  densities  or  specific  gravities  will  be  in  the  s 
portion  as  their  pressures. 

If  the  space  below  the  piston  P,  in  the  cylinder  A  B,  fig.  4,  be  co 
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filled  with  water,  and  a  sufiicient  force  be  exerted  on  the  pistoo  to.f 
from  rising  in  the  cylinder,  the  water  under  it  may  be  heated  to  anj 
temperature  ;  because,  no  space  being  allowed  for  the  formation  of  f 
heat  can  become  latent,  and  therefore  all  the  heat  communicated  toll 
will  be  effective  in  raising  its  temperature.  If  the  temperature  d  ^ 
ui^der  these  circumstances  were  raised  until  it  attained  the  limit  ef  1 
would  have  all  the  heat  necessary  to  give  it  the  vaporous  form,  so  ftf 
heat  being  in  this  case  latent.  In  fact,  the  water  would,  under  each 
stances,  be  converted  into  vapor,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  belt* 
sensible,  and  which  would  have  no  latent  heat  except  such  as  the  wi 
sessed  in  the  liquid  state.  If  the  piston,  under  these  circumstaoceiite 
the  water,  or  rather  steam,  below  it,  will  expand  ;  and  as  it  expeA 
perature  will  fall,  a  portion  of  the  sensible  heat  becoming  latent.  If  ^ 
were  raised  until  the  space  below  it  were  increased  seventeen  hoi^ 
the  steam  would  fall  to  the  temperature  of  212<^,  and  1,000^  of  belt  •> 
*  ThooMOB  on  Heat  and  Bleotridty,  p.  8S1. 
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come  latent.  In  fact,  the  steam  would  then  be  identical  in  its  constitution  and 
properties  with  steam  raised  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  piston  be  raised  or  lowered  under 
these  circumstances,  the  steam  would  take  all  possible  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, and  would,  in  each  case,  be  identical  with  the  steam  raised  from  water 
onileT  a  corresponding  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
it  follows  that,  if  we  know  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  one  temperature^ 
the  latent  heats  at  all  other  temperatures  is  a  subject  of  easy  calculation. 
Thus,  if  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  be  1,212^,  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  500^  of  temperature  must  necessarily  be  712^,  and  steam  at  the  tem- 
perature of  1,0000  will  have  only  212<^  of  latent  heat 

It  follows  also  that,  in  order  to  maintain  water  in  a  state  of  vapor,  the  sum 
of  its  latent  and  sensible  heats  cannot  be  less  than  1,212^;  and  if  it  be  re- 
duced below  this,  by  being  caused  to  impart  heat  to  any  other  object,  then  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  must  return  to  the  liquid  state,  giving  its  latent  heat  to  the 
vapor  which  remains,  so  as  to  raise  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats 
of  that  vapor  to  1,212^.  When  so  much  steam  becomes  liquid  as  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  this,  then  the  remainder  of  the  vapor  will  continue  in  the 
aeriform  state.  If  steam  receives  no  heat  except  that  which  is  imparted  to 
the  water  during  the  process  of  vaporization,  the  sum  of  its  latent  and  sensible 
heats  cannot  be  greater  than  1,212^,  and  therefore  such  steam  cannot  lose  any 
heat  without  undergoing  partially  the  process  of  condensation  ;  but  if  steam, 
after  the  process  of  vaporization,  has  received  an  increase  of  temperature  by 
heat  supplied  from  some  external  source,  then  the  sum  of  its  latent  and  sensi- 
ble heats  will  be  greater  than  1,212^  by  the  heat  so  received,  and  the  steam 
may  lose  that  excess  of  heat  above  1,212^  without  undergoing  any  condensa- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  properties  of  steam  at  present,  we  shall,  however,  regard 
it  as  having  received  no  heat  except  that  which  it  receives  in  the  process  of 
vaporization,  unless  the  contrary  be  distinctly  expressed. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  and  the  gases  generally  admit  of  compression  and 
rarefaction  without  any  practical  limit,  and  that  their  elasticity  is  susceptible 
of  increase  and  diminution,  as  the  space  they  fill  is  contracted  or  enlarged. 
I^t  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  moves  air-tight,  have  the  space  below  the 
piston  filled  with  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordinary  state.  By  the  application  of 
adequate  mechanical  force,  the  piston  may  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  the  air  beneath  it  shall  be  forced  into  a  more  confined 
space.  The  effect  of  this  compression  will  be  twofold — an  increase  of  tem- 
perature and  an  increase  of  elasticity.  If  the  piston,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
laised  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  the  contrary 
effects  will  ensue — the  temperature  of  the  air  will  fall,  and  its  elasticity  will 
be  diminished.     Whether  air  thus  enclosed  be  compressed  into  a  more  limited 

rse,  or  allowed  to  expand  into  a  more  enlarged  space,  it  never  passes  from  i 
aeriform  state,  nor  loses  its  property  of  elasticity.     No  known  degree  of  ^ 
compression  has  caused  it  to  become  a  liquid,  nor  has  any  degree  of  expansion 
caused  it  to  lose  its  elastic  property. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  space  below  the  piston,  instead  of  air,  to  be  filled 
with  steam  raised  from  water  at  die  temperature  of  212^.  If  the  piston  be 
raised,  this  steam  will  expand,  its  temperature  will  fall,  and  its  elastic  force 
will  diminish  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  for  common  air,  and, 
as  with  common  air,  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  expansion. 

If.  however,  the  piston  be  pressed  toward  the  bottom  of  ihe  c>fVu\d«i,\\.Vk;i& 
been  genenUyr  stated  that  ateam  will  not  comport  itself  liWe  commoxv  ait  uti^^t 
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the  same  circumstances ;  that  it  will  not  retain  the  Taporoiia  form  on  bei«g 
compressed,  nor  increase  its  elasticity ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiyt  as  the  pisloa 
is  depressed,  it  will  be  partially  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  that  the  pof^ 
tion  which  remains  in  the  vaporous  form  will  retain  the  same  density  and  ela^ 
ticity  as  it  had  before  the  piston  was  moved.  In  fact,  if  the  piston  be  d^ 
pressed  so  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam  to  one  half  its«€rigi- 
nal  dimensions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  that  case  one  half  the  steam  under 
the  piston  would  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form,  and  would  become  water  of 
the  temperature  of  212^,  while  the  remaining  half  would  still  retain  the  vapcn^ 
ous  form,  and  have  the  same  temperature  and  density  as  before* 

From  this  statement,  however  universally  admitted,  I  must  most  distinctly 
dissent,  unless  it  be  assumed,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
has  been  abstracted  from  that  portion  of  the  steam  which  is  reduced  to  the 
liquid  form.  If  this  do  not  happen,  and  the  aame  quantity  of  heat  remain  in 
the  vapor  under  the  piston,  no  change  to  the  liquid  form  can,  in  my  opinioa, 
take  place.  The  steam  originally  contained  in  the  cylinder  below  the  pisloa 
has  that  quantity  of  lat§nt  and  sensible  heat  which  is  necessary  and  tujfUmt 
to  maintain  it  in  the  vaporous  form  in  all  degrees  of  density.  If  the  steam  bt 
compressed  by  the  piston,  we  cannot  suppose  a  portion  of  it  to  be  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  without  at  the  same  time  supposing  that  portion  to  part  with  aboot 
1,00(P  of  latent  heat ;  but  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  we  wa^ 
pose  the  heat  so  dismissed  to  pass  off  to  some  external  object,  the  comraiy  of 
which  is  the  supposition  upon  which  I  have  here  argued. 

I  consider  that  the  effects  of  the  compression  of  steam  thus  enclosed  wouU 
be  the  same  as  already  described  with  respect  to  air.  The  temperature  and 
pressure  will  be  increased,  but  no  portion  of  it  will  be  condensed  into  a  liqnii 
In  every  state  of  density  to  which  it  will  be  reduced  by  compression  it  wiH 
lake  that  temperature  and  pressure  which  steam  of  the  same  density  raised  im- 
mediately from  water  would  have.  If  the  piston  be  depressed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  steam  to  one  half  its  original  bulk,  then,  its  density  being  doubled,  it  will 
acquire  that  temperature  at  which  steam  of  double  the  degree  of  density  would 
be  raised  from  water.  The  steam  will  be  in  all  respects,  both  with  regard  to 
its  latent  and  sensible  heat,  its  density  and  its  elasticity,  the  same  as  steam 
raised  from  water  boiled  at  the  increased  temperature.  -  Similar  observation! 
may  be  applied  to  any  degree  of  compression  whatever ;  and  it  will  follow,  nut 
only  that  no  part  of  the  steam  will  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  reducing 
its  bulk,  but  that  no  degree  of  compression  whatever  will  be  capable  of  redu- 
cing any  part  of  it  to  the  liquid  state.  If  the  piston  could  be  moved  toward  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  steam  to  those  which  it  had 
when  it  existed  in  the  liquid  state,  which  would  be  accomplished  by  advancing 
it  within  a  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  about  the  seventeen 
hundredth  part  of  its  original  distance,  it  would  continue  to  be  steam,  but  wonkl 
have  a  prodigiously  increased  elastic  force,  and  a  temperature  of  1,212^.  The 
steam  would  in  such  case  be  reduced  to  the  state  explained  in  page  308,  and 
would  be  identical  with  water  raised  in  a  close  vessel  to  the  temperature  of 
1,212^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practical  exhibition  of  such  effects  as  here  de- 
scribed would  be  obstructed  by  the  difhculty  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
sensible  heat  developed  in  the  compression  of  the  steam. 

The  true  cause  of  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  a  vapor  to  the  liquid  form,  I 
consider  to  be  the  diminution  of  that  sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  which  is  eS" 
sential  to  the  existence  of  vapor.  Such  a  loss  of  heat  would  equally  cause  the 
vapor  to  return  to  the  liquid  state,  whether  compressed  into  a  less  bulk  or  ex- 


'  See  Biot,  Trait^  de  Phyaiquo,  torn,  i.,  p.  ^66,  ix^  v'^Y*^^  «^  <dM&T(&M\'«rfMei%  utMnlly. 
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panded  into  a  greater  one.  If  the  piston  had  been  previously  raised,  and  a 
•null  quantity  of  heat  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  vapor,  a  portion  of 
the  Tmpor  would  immediately  be  condensed,  and  a  small  portion  would  be  con- 
danaed  by  the  same  loss  of  heat,  in  whatever  state  of  compression  or  rarefac- 
tion the  ateam  may  exist.  This  condensation  is  therefore  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  effects  produced  on  the  density  of  the  steam  by  any  mechanical 
Gompreaaion.* 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  water,  though  the  principal  cause  which 
affecta  the  boiling  point,  is  not  the  only  one.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  composed,  in  which  the  process  of  boiling 
takea  place,  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  found  that 
in  a  veaael  of  glass,  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  a  vessel  of 
metaL  Foreign  matter  also  held  in  solution  by  the  water  produces  a  change 
in  ita  boiling  point ;  but  this  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  distinct  liquid. 

If  heat  be  applied  to  other  liquids,  results  will  be  obtained  showing  that  the 
phenomena  already  explained  with  respect  to  water,  are  only  instances  of  a 
more  nomerous  class,  applicable  to  all  liquids  whatever.     The  application  of 
heat  to  any  liquid  causes  its  temperature,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rise  ;   and 
dua  increase  of  temperature  continues  until  the  liquid  attains  a  state  similar  to 
diat  of  boiling  water,  when  a  thermometer  or  pyrometer,  immersed  in  it,  would 
become  stationary.     The  continued  application  of  heat  now  no  longer  causes 
the  liquid  to  rise  in  temperature,  but  produces  vapor  rapidly,  so  that  the  liquid 
boila  away  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  with  respect  to  water, 
and  all  the  effects  before  explained  take  place,  differing  only  in  the  tempera- 
tare  at  which  the  ebullition  commences,  and  in  the  rate  at  which  the  vapor  is 
nrodnced.     Different  liquids  attain  the  stationary  temperature  of  ebullition  at 
aiflTerent  points  ;  and  hence  the  boiling  point  becomes  a  specific  character  to 
diatinguish  material  substances.     They  likewise,  in  passing  into  the  vaporous 
form,  render  different  quantities  of  heat  latent. 

Let  a  ihermometer,  consisting  of  two  metallic  bars,  be  fixed  in  a  vessel  so 
aa  to  extend  across  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  that  the  extremity,  bear- 
ing the  graduated  scale,  shall  pass  through  the  side  and  project  outside  the 
Yeaael.  Let  melted  lead  be  now  poured  into  this  vessel,  so  as  to  cover  the 
pyrometric  bars,  and  let  the  whole  be  placed  on  a  furnace.  The  divided  scale, 
daring  the  continued  application  of  the  fire,  will  constantly  show  an  increasing 
temperature  until  the  lead  boils.  The  expansion  of  the  bars  will  then  cease, 
and  the  pyrometer  will  become  fixed  in  its  indication,  and  will  continue  fixed 
mitii  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  evaporated. 

Again,  let  a  common  thermometer  be  immersed  in  phosphorus  at  the  tem- 
perature of  300^,  and,  being  placed  in  a  vessel,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  heat.  It  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of  554^,  where 
it  will  become  stationary,  and  the  phosphorus  will  boil.  The  thermometer 
will  become  stationary  until  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  evaporated. 

The  correspondence  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  in  the  experiments 
inatitated  upon  water  is  obvious.  The  analogy  might  be  still  further  confirmed 
by  uaing  a  close  vessel,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  1,  and  carrying  over  the 
Tapor  of  the  lead,  or  the  phosphorus,  into  a  vessel  exposed  to  cold,  where  it 
might  be  re-collected  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  clear  that,  in  all  these  instances, 
daring  the  process  of  ebullition,  heat  has  become  latent,  because  heat  contin- 
ues to  be  supplied  to  the  vaporizing  body,  although  the  vapor  produced  by  the 
of  such  heat  is  found  to  have  no  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the 


liquid  from  which  it  is  produced.     The  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  simi- 

*  I  hsve  been  the  more  minate  in  theee  detaili^  becaiue  my  opinion!  ^Ser  teom  thote  c»ininouV^ 
wueivd  reepecdqf  the  aflSNrtf  of  coaipjvaikMi  apou  iiteam. 
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lar  experiments  made  on  other  substances ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  genenlai 
the  facts  established  by  the  experiments  already  described  upon  water,  ail 
stete  that  all  bodies,  when  in  the  liquid  form,  are  capable,  by  increasing  thdr 
temperatures,  of  being  converted  into  vapor ;  and  that  in  this  conversion  a  laigi 
quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied,  whicli  becomes  latent  in  the  vapcMr,  becaasi^ 
notwithstanding  the  increas^  supply  of  heat  given  to  it,  it  exhibits  no  coos* 
spending  increase  of  temperature. 

There  is  no  liquid  upon  which  the  effects  of  heat  have  been  so  minutely  oi> 
amined  as  water.  The  latent  heats  of  a  few  other  liquids  have  been  accontelf 
determined :  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  phjsia. 
Count  Rumford  examined  the  latent  heats  of  several  vapors,  by  causing  thai 
to  be  condensed  in  a  refrigeratory,  so  that  they  imparted  their  latent  heit 
to  water.  He  then  determined  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  had  been  con- 
densed, and,  by  comparing  with  it  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  r^ 
frigeratory,  he  obtained  the  latent  heat.  Dr.  Ure  and  M.  Despretz  also  midt 
experiments  on  some  liquids,  the  results  of  which  were  as  follows : — 


BmL  wSSk 


Steam 

Alcohol  vapor  (specific  gravity  0*793)... 
Salpharic  ether  (specific  gravity  0*715). 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Ammonia  (specific  gravity  *0978) 

Nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1-494) 

Naphtha 


Despretz 

Despretz 

Dftpretz 

Despretz 

Ure 

Ure 

Ure 


956° 

597-4 

314-1 

29916 

837-28 

531-99 

177-87 


The  boiling  points  of  all  liquids  are  affected  by  pressure  in  the  same 
ner  as  the  boiling  point  of  water,  every  increase  of  pressure  causing  it  to  faU. 
In  comparing  the  boiling  points  of  different  liquids  one  with  the  other,  it  it, 
therefore,  necessary  to  take  them  all  under  the  same  pressure  ;  and  the  pres- 
sure usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  thirty  inches  of  mercury. 

The  comparison  of  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  bodies  does  not  present 
any  general  feature  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  obvious  inference, 
connecting  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  ebullition  with  their  other  properties. 
Generally,  but  not  invariably,  the  higher  on  the  scale  of  temperature  the  melt- 
ing point  is,  the  higher  will  be  the  boiling  point ;  but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions.  Mercury  freezes  at  39^  below  0^,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  oif 
about  660^ ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  phosphorus  melts  at  140^  above  the 
mehing  temperature  of  mercury,  and  boils  at  about  110^  below  the  boiling 
temperature  of  that  metal. 

Since,  by  continually  imparting  heat  to  it,  a  body  in  the  liquid  state  at  length 
passes  into  the  form  of  vapor  or  air,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  by 
continually  withdrawing  heat,  a  body  in  the  aeriform  state  would  at  length  re- 
turn  to  the  liquid  state.  In  the  case  of  vapor  raised  from  liquids  by  heat,  this 
is  found  to  be  universally  true.  In  the  experiment  illustrated  by  figure  1,  the 
steam  of  water,  having  passed  from  the  heated  vessel  to  one  maintained  at  a 
lower  temperature,  was  caused  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  liquid  state.  The  same  result  would  be  ob- 
tained under  the  same  circumstances  in  any  liquid  body  vaporized.  The  vapor, 
being  exposed  to  cold,  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  that  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
sustain  it  in  the  aeriform  state,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  accordingly  restored  to 
the  liquid  form,  and  this  continues  until,  by  the  constant  abstraction  of  heat, 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  becomes  \\(\\x\d.     Ka  «^  Wc^^/wx  v^aaxw^  ui  the  vapor- 
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fonoy  undergoes  an  immense  expansion  or  increase  of  bulk,  so  a  vapor,  in 
iming  to  the  liquid  form,  undergoes  a  corresponding  and  equal  diminution 
bulk.  A  cnbic  inch  of  water  transformed  into  steam  at  212^,  enlarges  in 
^itode  to  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches,  as  already  observed.  The  same 
im,  recmiverted  into  water  by  abstracting  from  it  the  heat  consumed  in  its 
Kiriiation,  will  be  restored  to  iu  former  bulk,  and  will  form  one  cubic  inch 
water  at  212^.  Vapors  raised  from  other  bodies  would  undergo  a  similar 
ingOy  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  diminution  of  bulk  which  they  would 
RiT  respectively.    The  diminished  space  into  which  the  particles  of  a  vapor 

gradually  condensed  when  it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  has  caused  this 
cess  to  be  called  condensation,^ 

So  liquid  has  been  submitted  to  so  minute  an  examination,  with  respect  to 
I  effects  produced  upon  it  by  heat,  as  water  ;  and,  with  respect  to  other  li- 
ds, we  are  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  experimental  proof,  to  reason  from 
ilogy.  The  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  vapor 
the  same  for  all  temperatures,  may  be  extended,  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
iity,  to  the  vapors  of  all  liquids  whatever ;  so  that  we  may  assume  this  sum 
be  constant  for  each  liquid,  though  differing  in  one  liquid  compared  with 
9ther.  To  maintain  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  in  the  aeriform  state,  it  is  there- 
e  necessary  that  it  should  contain  at  least  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  what- 
Br  be  its  temperature ;  and  any  diminution  in  this  quantity  cannot  fail  to 
iduce  the  condensation  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  vapor.  If  the  vapor 
a  liquid,  therefore,  has  received  no  heat  after  having  passed  from  the  liquid 
the  vaporous  form,  it  cannot  lose  any  portion  of  the  heat  it  contains  without 
Mutial  condensation  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  a  vapor,  whether  of 
iter  or  any  other  liquid,  may,  afler  having  attained  the  state  of  vapor,  receive 

additional  supply  of  heat  to  any  extent,  and  may  thus  have  its  temperature 
Bed  to  any  point  whatever.  Independently  of  the  heat  which  it  received  in 
)  process  of  vaporization,  all  the  heat  which  it  has  thus  received  in  the  state 
vapor  it  may  lose,  and  yet  remain  in  that  state.  Under  such  circumstances, 
srefore,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  vapor  110- 
tsariiy  causes  condensation.  Condensation  cannot  commence  until  the  vapor 
les  all  that  heat  which  it  received  afler  taking  the  form  of  vapor ;  but  when  it 
8  lost  so  much,  then  any  further  abstraction  of  heat  must  be  attended  by  con- 
Bsation. 

By  the  great  change  of  volume  which  a  vapor  undergoes  in  condensation,  it 
comes  an  efficient  means  of  producing  a  vacuum,  without  the  exertion  of 
ichanical  force.  Let  a  glass  tube  be  provided,  having  at  one  extremity  a 
•ge  bulb,  the  other  extremity  being  open.  Let  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be 
loduced  into  the  bulb  through  the  tube,  and  let  a  spirit  lamp  be  placed  under 
)  bulb,  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  boil.  The  vapor  of  the  liquid  will  first 
X  with  the  air  in  the  bulb  and  tube  ;  but,  as  its  quantity  increases,  its  elas- 
ity  will  cause  it  to  issue  through  the  tube,  which  it  will  at  length  raise  to 

own  temperature,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in 
I  vajwrons  form,  without  being  previously  condensed.  The  stream  of  vapor 
9ceeding  up  the  tube  will,  afler  a  time,  carry  off  with  it  the  atmpspheric  air  pre- 
Hisly  contained  in  the  bulb  and  tube ;  and  at  length  the  space  below  the  mouth 

the  tube  will  be  completely  filled  with  pure  vapor.  Let  the  tube  be  now 
rerted,  and  its  open  end  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  other  liquid,  the 
lb  being  presented  upward.     The  space  within  the  tube  and  bulb  containing 

*  Ib  genenl,  wbensror  the  diineiiakmf  of  a  body  are  diminkhed,  withoat  any  diminntion  of  its 
loCity  of  natter»  it  ia  said  to  be  condenaed,  and  the  proceas  may  without  impropriety  be  called 
iSen§mtiom ;  hot  tfaia  more  genera]  application  of  the  term  caxmot  caoae  au^  coIll^a»»o^  vasAVNa 
maiag  iB  aiw^fB  eMtHf  aadentood  £nm  the  context 
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pure  vapor  wUl  be  thus  cut  off  froin  all  commimicatioii  with  the  air.  The  » 
ferior  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  taking  heat  constantly  from  die  bdb 
and  tube,  will  deprive  the  vapor  contained  in  them  of  the  quantity  of  heat » 
cessary  to  sustain  it  in  the  elastic  form,  and  it  will  be  condensed.  The  gMl 
diminution  of  bulk  which  it  will  suffer  will  cause  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  p» 
duced  in  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  on  di 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  tube  is  immersed,  will  fan 
the  water  up  the  tube,  and  and  it  will  completely  fill  the  bulb. 

That  form  of  the  steam-engine  called  the  Uw-prtssure  engine^  derifes  ill 
principal  mechanical  efficacy  from  this  property,  by  which  steam  is  ininiiima 
tal  in  the  formation  of  a  vacuum.     The  moving  power  in  that  machine  is  n» 
dered  operative  by  a  piston  placed  in  a  cylinder,  in  which  it  moves  stsn- 
tight.     The  atmospheric  air  and  other  gases  are  expelled  from  the  cylindsriai 
tubes  which  communicate  between  it  and  the  boiler  by  steam,  in  the  tarn 
manner  exactly  as  in  the  experiment  just  described.    Steam  is  allowed  to  pM 
freely  from  the  boiler  through  the  tubes  and  cylinder,  and  makes  its  esoM 
finally  through  a  valve  or  cock  provided  for  that  purpose,  un  il  at  length  aU  tti 
atmospheric  air  is  blown  from  the  machine.     The  cock  is  then  dosed,  ni 
pure  steam  only  fills  every  part  of  the  engine.     A  chamber,  called  m  coaifsiVa 
which  is  maintained  at  a  low  temperature,  by  being  immersed  in  cold  wHa^ 
is  made  to  communicate  with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  prapv  \ 
tubes  and  valves.     When  the  piston  is  required  to  descend,  the  communicip  i 
tion  between  this  chamber  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  while  a ' 
communication  is  at  the  same  time  opened  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  if 
the  cylinder.     The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  rushai 
toward  the  condenser  by  its  elastic  force,  and  is  there  immediately  conveitel 
into  water  by  the  cold  medium  with  which  it  is  surrounded.     The  cylinte 
below  the  piston,  therefore,  remains  a  vacuum  ;  meanwhile  the  steam,  rushiii| 
from  the  boiler  above  the  piston,  forces  it  downward,  until  it  reaches  the  bol* 
torn  of  the  cylinder.     The  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  is  now  closed,  and  a  communication  opened  between  the  Iwilsr 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  the  communication  be- 
tween the  condenser  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  closed,  and  a  commu- 
nication is  opened  between  the  condenser  and  the  top  of  the  cylinder.    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  steam  which  is  above  the  piston  rushes  by  its  elaslie 
force  toward  the  condenser,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  the  cylinder  above  the 
piston  remains  a  vacuum.     Meanwhile  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  rushing  into 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  forces  it  upward,  and  the  piston  ascends  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  alternate  motion  of  the  pisiofl 
upward  and  downward  in  the  cylinder  is  continued. 

The  results  of  experimental  inquiry,  as  we  have  seen,  justify  us  in  assuming 
as  a  universal  law,  that  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  all 
solids  may  be  converted  into  liquids  ;  and,  by  the  abstraction  of  a  correspond* 
ing  quantity  of  heat,  ail  liquids  may  be  converted  into  solids.  We  have  like- 
wise seen,  that,  by  the  supply  of  heat  in  sufficient  quantities,  all  liquids  ma] 
be  converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form  ;  and  analogy  would  lead  us  li 
infer,  that,  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat,  the  bodies  that  exist  in  the  gaseoo 
form  might  be  reduced  to  liquids.  The  practical  results  here,  however,  iSd 
far  short  u(  the  anticipations  to  which  analogy  leads  us.  There  is  a  numeroa 
class  of  bodies  existing  in  the  gaseous  form,  among  which  atmospheric  air  maj 
bo  mentioned  as  the  most  obvious,  which  no  means  hitherto  known  have  con 
verted  into  liquids.  Arguments,  however,  similar  to  those  which  led  us  to  in 
fer  that  charcoal  and  alcohol  are  not  real  exceptions  to  the  liquefaction  of 
soiida,  and  the  solidification  of  liquids,  but  iViaX  \.Vi«^  u^nacend  the  power  ol 
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t,  without  falling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  general  law,  lead  to  similar 
■elusions  respecling  the  more  numerous  class  of  bodies  called  permanent 

Bodies  ejdsting  in  the  aeriform  stete  are  dirided  into  two  classes,  called 
fere  and  gmsee.  Vapors  are  those  aeriform  substances  which  are  known  to 
if  been  raised  from  liquids  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  may  al- 
ays  be  restored  to  the  liquid  form  by  the  due  abstraction  of  heat.  On  the 
her  hand,  gases  are  those  aeriform  bodies  which  have  never  been  known  to 
dst  in  any  other  than  the  aeriform  state,  and  which,  under  all  ordinary  de- 
tees  of  cold,  preserve  their  elastic  form.  This  class  includes  common  air, 
id  a  great  number  of  substances  known  in  chemistry  under  a  variety  of  names, 
it  all  comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  gases.  The  exact  corre- 
mdence  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  these  bodies  with  those  of  vapors 
■sed  from  liquids  by  heat,  natnrally  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are,  in 
ct,  vapors  of  bodies  which  vaporize  at  extremely  low  temperatures — at  tem- 
uatnres  lower  than  any  which  we  generally  attain  even  by  the  processes  of 
rt.  Such  a  supposition  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  effects  which  we 
Merve  ;  for  such  bodies  would  then  maintain  all  the  gaseous  qualities  which 
tsy  are  observed  to  possess  at  present,  though  they  should  be  true  vapors  ca- 
iblo  of  being  condensed,  and  even  solidified,  if  we  possessed  practical  means 
'  depriving  them  of  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  the  heat  which  they  contain. 
These  olMervations  derive  considerable  probability  and  force  from  the  results 
bich  the  improved  powers  of  science  have  more  recently  furnished.  In  pro- 
Ntion  as  more  powerful  means  of  extorting  heat  from  gases  have  been  in- 
Mted,  a  greater  number  of  them  have  been  forced  within  the  limits  of  the 
w  of  condensation.  The  substance  called  ammonia  was  known  only  as  a 
IS  until  a  temperature  of  — 46^  was  attained.  £xpo8ed  to  that  temperature,  it 
leame  a  liquid.  Such  a  body,  in  hiffh  northern  latitudes,  would,  at  different 
••oos,  exist  in  the  different  forms  of  liquid  and  gas  ;  in  winter  it  would  be 
pnd,  and  at  other  seasons  gas. 

Since  it  b  certain  thai  gases  may  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  with- 
it  undergoing  any  degree  of  condensation,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  vapors ; 
htch,  besides*  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  sustain 
em  in  the  elastic  form,  have,  subsequently  to  attaining  that  form,  received  a 
rge  accession  of  heat ;  and  yet,  from  their  nature,  with  all  this  supply  of 
lat,  their  temperature  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  globe. 
would  be  necessary  to  abstract  from  them  all  the  heat  which  they  have  re- 
ived subsequently  to  taking  the  vaporous  form  before  condensation  could 
igin.  As  our  power  of  producing  artificial  cold  is,  however,  very  limited, 
»ver  having  yet  exceeded  — 100^  (if,  indeed,  that  limit  has  been  attained),  it 
jinot  be  surprising  that  ail  the  redundant  heat  contained  by  gases,  over  and 
lOve  the  sum  of  latent  and  sensible  heat  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  the 
astic  form,  should  not  have  been  extracted  by  this  means. 
Sooie  facility  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge 
'  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  compression  of  a  gas  raises  its  temperature. 
,  therefore,  a  permanent  gas  be  submitted  to  severe  mechanical  compression, 
I  teaiperature  will  be  raised,  and  the  heat  which  it  contains  may  be  more 
bsily  withdrawn  from  it,  and  imparted  to  freezing  mixtures,  or  extorted  by  any 
the  usual  means  of  exposing  it  to  extremely  low  temperatures.  By  contin- 
dly  carrying  on  the  process  of  compression,  additional  quantities  of  heat  may 
I  developed  and  withdrawn,  so  that  at  length  we  may  succeed  in  reducing 
•  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  gas  to  that  sum  of  latent  and  sensible 
•at  which  seems  the  limit  of  the  quantity  necesssry  to  maintain  the  elastic 
rm.     Aay  further  reduction  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  co\i^«ii^aVv»^. 
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Means  similar  to  these  have  accordingly  been  applied,  and 
the  hands  of  Faraday.  By  submitting  gaeea  in  small  qoantinR^Ji 
glass  tubes,  to  a  severe  pressure,  produced  by  their  own  elasdcb.! 
force  with  which  they  were  generated  by  chemical  action,  beatwtic] 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  was  carried  off  by  evaporation  froa  tk 
surface  of  the  glass.  In  this  way,  nine  gases  were  condensed  idpiki 
form. 

Faraday  attempted,  without  success,  the  condensation  of  variossoikff| 
by  the  same  means.     Oxygen,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  have,  it  is  siii' 
mitted  to  a  pressure  of  eight  hundred  atmospheres  without  passing  »^i 
state.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  sdcace 
vanced,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  condensation  becoiv 
more  circumscribed  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  overstepping  the  limiu^i 
ble  theory  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  all  bodies  wbaism, 
the  gaseous  form,  may,  by  a  sufficient  abstraction  of  heat  from  th 
to  the  liquid  state. 

The  absorption  of  heat,  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  ire 
steam,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  though  comunlH* 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never,  while  it  contains  any  liquid,  icceR 
degree  of  heat  as  might  destroy  it.  A  tin-kettle  containing  wiiei 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  most  fierce  furnace,  and  yet  the  tin, 
fusible  metal,  will  remain  uninjured  ;  but  if  the  kettle  without 
were  placed  on  a  fire,  it  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  Tlie  ktf< 
the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  bnbbki^' 
•ihxh  are  converted  into  steam  at  the  bottom,  and  rendered  lauC 
I  he-se  bubbles  ascend  through  the  water,  and  escape  at  the  nite< 
ally  carrying  with  them  the  heat  conveyed  from  the  fire  through  ^ 
the  kettle.  So  long  as  water  is  contained  in  the  kettle,  this  absoifB 
by  the  steam  continues ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  temperatnn  of' 
can  exceed  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  But  if  any  partoftl* 
filled  with  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  there  being  then  no  means  << 
sing  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  fire,  the  metal  will  pres«^^ 
the  vessel  be  destroyed. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  may  be  used  with  great  convenience  for 
mestic  purposes.     In  cookery,  if  steam  raised  from  boiling  water  be 
pass  through  meat  or  vegetables,  it  will  be  condensed  upon  their 
parting  to  them  the  heat  latent  in  it  before  its  condensation,  and  i 
be  as  efifectually  boiled  as  if  they  were  immersed  in  boiling  water. 

In  dwelling-houses  where  pipes  convey  cold  water  to  differeDt  p*' 
building,  steam-pipes  carried  from  the  lower  part  will  enable  hot 
procured  in  every  part  of  the  house  with  great  speed  and  facility, 
of  a  steam-pipe  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  wsur, 
which  escapes  from  it  will  be  condensed  by  the  water,  and  will  wij 
by  imparting  to  it  its  latent  heat,  cause  it  to  boil.     Warm  baths  w» 
prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  the  water  of  which  would  require  a  ^ 
boil. 

From  all  that  has  been  explained  in  the  present  discourse,  itwiflkf 
that  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  are  not  necessarily 
the  essential  properties  of  the  bodies  which  assume  these  stales 

*  An  opinion,  which  I  consider  to  he  erroncoaa.  has  hitherto  preTsQed,  ibtt  p 
may  be  condensed  by  mere  mechaniciil  compreauon.    I  conceive  that  mechaninl «. 
tributes  iu  no  other  way  to  the  condensation  of  a  gas  or  a  vapor,  than  so  far  uk'*!  _ 
raising  tl>e  tenipcratare  of  the  gas  oooapressed,  aud  therefore  facilitating  the  pRfl*"] 
may  be  deprived  of  heat 
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,  whether  it  eziet  in  the  state  of  liquid,  in  the  state  of  steam,  or  in  the 
f  ice,  is  eridently  the  same  substance,  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
issessing  properties  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  in  those  mechanical 

which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  three  states  just  mentioned. 
ij  the  slate  in  which  water  may  be  found  is  a  mere  accident  consequent 
I  surnmnding  temperature  ;  nor  can  one  rather  than  another  state  with 
Hy  be  called  the  natural  state  of  the  body, 
he  expression  natural  state  have  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  state  in 

the  substance  is  most  commonly  found ;  and  in  that  sense  (he  natural 
f  water  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  different, 
t  Tsriations  of  temperature  incident  to  any  part  of  our  globe  are  included 

no  very  extended  limits  ;  and  these  limits  determine  the  bodies  which 
ind  to  exist  most  commonly  in  the  several  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas. 
Y  whose  boiling  point  is  below  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  climate, 
Jways  exist  in  the  state  of  vapor  or  fas,  and  one  whose  melting  point  is 
the  highest  temperature  incident  to  uie  climate  must  always  exist  in  the 
brm.  Bodies  whose  melting  point  is  below  the  lowest  temperature  of 
[mate,  while  their  boiling  point  is  above  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
e,  will  permanently  exist  in  the  liquid  form.  Fhe  permanent  gases  af- 
x&mples  of  the  first-mentioned  class.  Most  solid  lx)dies  are  examples 
second ;  and  such  fluids  as  mercunr  are  examples  of  the  third.  A  liquid 
I  melting  point  is  a  little  above  the  lowest  limit  of  temperature  will  gener- 
dst  in  the  liquid  state,  but  occasionally  in  the  solid.     Water  is  an  ex* 

of  this.     A  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  boiling  point  is  a  little 

the  highest  limit  of  temperature,  will  generally  exist  in  tne  liquid  form, 
casionally  in  the  gaseous.  Ether,  in  hot  climates,  is  an  example  of  this, 
iling  point  is  9S9 ;  and  it  could  not  exist,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 

liquid  form,  in  India  and  other  hot  countries. 

ne  bodies  are  at  present  retained  in  the  liquid  form  only  by  the  atmo- 
10  pressure.  Ether  and  rectified  spirits  of  wine  are  examples  of  this. 
•e  liquids  be  placed  under  a  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  pressure  of 
r  be  partially  removed,  they  will  be  observed  to  boil  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
ire  01  the  air  ;  whence  it  appears,  that,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
considerably  less  than  it  is,  these  substances  would  have  existed  only  as 
Aent  gases. 

>at  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  effects,  and  the 
ly  which  extraordinary  quantities  of  heat  are  evolved,  form  exceptions  to 
inilbrm  state  ;  and  the  effects  of  such  exceptions  are  discoverable  upon 
eneath  the  surface  of  the  earth :  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
of  gases  or  airs,  of  liquids,  and  of  solids,  are  determined  by  the  condi- 
ust  mentioned,  namely,  by  the  relation  which  their  boiling  and  freezing 
I  bear  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  temperature  of  our  climate. 
Bse  considerations  will  lead  us  to  perceive  what  would  be  the  effect,  if 
irth's  distance  from  the  sun  were  to  undergo  considerable  change,  either 
:iease  or  diminution,  other  circumstances  beins  supposed  to  remain  the 
If  its  proximity  to  the  sun  were  increased,  the  increased  influence  of 
heat  wouJd  render  it  impossible  for  many  substances  now  commonly  li- 
m  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  exist  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  air  ; 
If  the  same  time,  many  solid  bodies  would  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
ilid  form,  and  would  become  permanently  liquid.     It  would  be  possiblOi 

toch  circumstances,  that  the  water  which  now  constitutes  the  ocean 
I  be  changed  into  an  atmosphere,  and  that  many  of  the  metals  which  now 
m  the  solid  form,  distributed  through  the  earth,  would  become  liquid,  and 
0  beds  of  the  sea.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  ttoia  tVifi  vosl  '^qi^ 
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considerably  increased,  the  solar  heal  would  midergo  a  corres 
tion,  and  many  of  the  substances  which  now  assume  the  lit 
then  become  solid.  The  sea  which  surroands  the  globe  woa 
of  a  mass  of  solid  crystal.  Substances  now  in  the  gaseoos  st 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  liquid  ;  nay,  that  the  atmon>here  shoo 
into  a  sea  by  a  sufficient  diminution  of  temperature,  is  an  effect 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  probable  upcm  the  clearest  ai 
analogy. 

In  renewing  what  has  been  stated  in  the  present  discourse, 
ceived  that  the  following  general  facts  hare  been  established, 
basis  of  all  investigations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the 
liquids  into  vapor  by  ebullition :— ^  . 

1.  A  liquid,  when  raised  to  a  ceitun  temperature,  boils,  in 
into  vapor.  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pressi 
is  submitted :  the  greater  this  pressure,  the  greater  will  be  the 
which  the  liquid  boils. 

2.  During  the  process  of  ebullition  no  increase  of  temperata 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  heat  is  imparted  to  the  boiling 

3.  Different  liquids  undergo  the  process  of  ebullition  under 
sure  at  different  temperatures  ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  a  liq 
the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  thirty  inches  of  mei 
its  bailing  paint, 

4.  Different  liquids  absorb  different  quantities  of  heat  in  t] 
ebullition. 

5.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  into  which  a  liquid  is  cooi 
to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

6.  The  sutes  of  liquid  or  vapor  are  not  essentially  connected 
ture  of  bodies,  but  are  merely  accidental  on  the  temperature  to 
are  exposed,  nor  does  a  body  change  its  nature  or  essential  propen 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other. 
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ANY  examples  have  been  presented,  in  which  the  chemical  combination 
o  bodies  was  accompanied  by  a  change  of  temperature.  When  sulphuric 
and  pure  water  are  mixed  together  at  the  same  temperature  of  60^,  the 
jre  will  suddenly  rise  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  In  like  man- 
when  snow  at  the  temperature  of  32^  is  mixed  with  common  salt  at  the 
i  temperature,  the  compound  resulting  will  fall  many  degrees  below  tht^ 
non  temperature  of  the  constituents.  It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  gv 
principle,  that  chemical  combination  is  one  of  the  numerous  causes  b^ 
h  heat  may  be  developed  or  absorbed.  Every  part  of  chemical  science 
nds  in  facts  illustrative  of  this  principle. 

e  have  seen  that  an  extreme  increase  of  temperature  is  attended  by  the 
mce  of  light.  Now,  if  these  two  general  laws  be  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
ly  be  expected  that,  if  chemical  combinations  can  be  discovered  in  which 
ime  quantities  of  heat  may  be  developed,  the  product  may  attain  that  tem- 
:ure  at  which  it  will  be  luminous. 

ich  are  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary  process 
mbustion  or  burning.  When  fire  is  produced,  such  a  combination  always 
{place  between  the  particles  of  two  bodies  as  produces  a  development  of 
so  extreme  as  to  produce  light.  If  the  body  emitting  light  in  this  case 
the  solid  form,  the  effect  is  called  Jire ;  but  if  it  be  vapor,  it  is  called 
p. 

so  happena  that,  among  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  substances  tiy  the 
>ination  of  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  produced,  one  of  the  two 
>ining  bodies  is,  almost  in  every  case,  the  substance  called  in  chemistry 
en  gas  ;  and  that  in  the  few  cases  where  oxygen  is  not  present  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  other  substances,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be  one 
e  combining  substances. 

nong  these  otheif  substances,  the  principal  are  three  bodies,  called  la  ohem- 
cJdorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
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Some  one  of  these  four  bodies — oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
ing,  almost  in  every  case,  one  of  the  two  bodies  by  the  combination  of 
combustion  is  produced,  and  the  other  bodies  with  which  they  severaDf 
bine  being  far  more  numerous,  the  four  just  mentioned  are  distinguished  rela- 
tively to  the  phenomena  of  combustion  by  the  name  supporters  of  combustum; 
while  the  other  body  forming  the  combination  with  them,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  called  a  combustible.  These  terms,  however,  must  be  carefully  understood 
as  not  expressing  any  distinct  or  different  mode  of  action  which  the  two  com- 
bining bodies  exert  in  the  process  of  their  combination.  Supporters  ofeomhus- 
tion  and  combustibles,  as  far  as  has  been  discovered,  have  no  other  difference  than 
this,  that  the  former  are  very  limited  in  number,  and  the  latter  very  numerous. 

Exclusive  of  the  four  supporters  of  combustion,  every  simple  substance 
known  in  chemistry  are  combustibles^  except  azote  or  nitrogen  gas.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  all  simple  substances  are  capable  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  one  or  other  of  the  four  bodies  called  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attended  with  a  sudden  evolution  of  light  and 
heat. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  process  of  combustion,  it  was 
long  supposed  that  the  only  supporter  of  combustion  was  oxygen,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  combustion  was  consequently  defined  to  be  the  rapid  combination 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance.  This  is,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion ;  and  it  is  only  in  few  instances, 
developed  by  the  researches  of  modem  chemists,  that  chlorine  and  the  other 
supporters  play  a  part. 

The  tendency  which  a  body  heated  considerably  above  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  has  to  dismiss  its  heat,  whether  by  contact  or  radia- 
tion, renders  it  necessary  that  the  combination  which  produces  combustion 
should  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  instantaneous ;  for,  if  the  heat  developed 
were  produced  progressively,  it  would  be  progressively  dissipated,  and  could 
never  accumulate  so  as  to  produce  that  increased  temperature  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  evolution  of  light. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  one  of  the  combining  bodies  is  the  oxy- 
gen, which  forms  a  component  part  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  most  favor  combustion  is  the  fact  that  the  constituent  elements 
of  atmospheric  air  are  mixed  togther,  either  mechanically,  or,  if  they  btf  chem- 
ically combined,  their  affinity  is  of  the  weakest  imaginable  kind.  Thus  the 
oxygen  exists  in  the  atmosphere  almost  in  a  free  state,  and  ready  to  combine 
with  any  object  which  presents  to  it  the  slightest  affinity.  The  application  of 
heat  to  any  body,  by  weakening  the  energy  of  the  cohesive  principle,  leaves  itt 
particles  more  free  to  obey  other  affinities ;  and  consequently  it  is  found  that 
bodies  which  cannot  combine  at  one  temperature  will  frequently  be  capable  of 
combining  when  the  temperature  of  one  or  both  is  raised.  A  body,  therefore, 
may  exist  at  a  certain  temperature,  when  surrounded  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mospheric air  ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  that  body  be  raised,  the  affinity  of  its 
molecules  for  those  of  oxygen  will  at  length  be  enabled  to  take  effect  by  the 
diminution  of  the  force  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  In  conformi* 
ty  with  this  principle,  we  find  that  when  a  combustible  is  raised  to  a  certain 
temperature,  its  particles  rapidly  combine  with  those  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  surrounding  air.  In  their  combination  heat  and  light  are  evolved,  and 
fire  is  produced.  When  phosphorus  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  1 48^,  it 
burns  with  great  splendor.  The  particles  of  the  phosphorus,  in  this  case,  com* 
bine  with  those  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  much  heat  is  devel* 
oped  by  their  combination  that  the  light  is  evolved.  The  temperature  neces- 
sary to  each  different  substance,  to  combixve  wivVi  \,\i^  ox^Y^eu  and  produce  com- 


ts  very  differenU     Hydrogen  guij  requires  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  in- 
^aceoce  lo  cause  it  to  begin  to  bum.    Wood,  coal,  and  other  combuatiblei, 
wh^i  r^aed  to  various  temperalures. 
Acconling  to  the  experimeats  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  temperature  fiecea* 
my  to  enable  the  following  substances  to  comb  in «  with  oxygen  vary  in  tbe 
Older  in  which  they  stand,  the  first  being  ihat  which  bums  at  the-  lowest  tem- 
perature,  and  tbe  succeeding  ones  at  tompcTatures  gradually  increasing  :■ — 


PboflphuTcited  hjdrog«n  giu, 

Hfdrogen  and  ctilarinei 

Snlpbnr, 

Hydrot^en  tnd  oxjgcD, 

Olefianl  gas. 


Salphur«ttcd  hydrogen. 

Alcohol^ 

Wax, 

Carbonic  oildc, 

Carbu retted  hydrogen. 


The  experimental  proofa  by  which  combustion  is  shown  to  arise  from  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  other  principles  consist  of  the  whole  range  of  one 
deparunent  of  cb&mical  science.  We  may,  however,  oHer  an  experiment  bb  an 
example  of  this  species  of  demon stnU ion. 

iret  a  short  earthenware  tube  be  filled  with  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  Let  one  extremity  of  this  tube  be 
connected  with  a  bladder  filled  wirb  oxygen  gas,  the  weight  of  which  is  known  ; 
izid  let  tbe  other  extremity  be  connected  with  a  flaccid  bladder,  the  weight  uf 
which,  including  the  air  which  it  contains,  is  also  exactly  known.  Let  the 
pofceUin  tube  and  its  contents  be  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  let  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  bladder  be  then  forced  through  the 
tnbe  in  contact  with  the  wire.  The  wire  in  this  case  will  burn,  and  bo  rapidly 
'  oxidised,  and  the  product  will  he  the  axide  of  iron.  When  this  product  is 
weighed,  it  will  he  found  to  be  heavier  than  tlie  iron  ;  and  when  the  two  blad- 
ders and  their  contents  are  weighed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  be- 
fore, by  exactly  the  weight  which  the  iron  has  gained  ;  the  oxj'gen,  therefore, 
I  which  baa  been  lost  by  air  contained  in  the  bladders,  has  been  combined  with 
the  iron  during  the  process  of  combustion. 

Flame  is  gas  heated  to  whiteness  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
ofTolatile  matter.  When  a  candle  bums,  the  tallow  or  wax  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  first  liquefied,  and  then  drawn  up  through  the  interstices  of  the  wick 
by  capillary  attraction.  As  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  it  is 
boiled  and  conrerted  into  vapor ;  iliis  vapor  ascends  in  a  column  by  reason  of 
it*  lightness,  and  is  now  raised  to  the  temperature  which  enables  it  to  form  a 
eambination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air,  Thia  combination  in- 
stantly and  copiously  develops  heat,  w  bich,  being  comtnnnicaled  to  die  sur- 
iDondiiig  current  of  gas,  renders  it  luminous,  and  produces  the  white,  bright 
light  of  the  Dame.     It  will  be  apparent,  from  this,  that  the  light  from  the  flame 

ican  only  exist  on  its  exterior  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  air.  The  Ha  me 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  heat,  hollow  ;  or  rather  it  is 
%  coJtmin  of  gas,  the  exterior  surface  of  which  ia  luminous,  while  the  interior 
is  oon-Iuininous.  Ajs  the  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ascends,  it  gets  into 
contact  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it  receives  a  supply 
of  oxygen,  by  combination  with  which  heat  is  evolved,  which  produces  light. 
Am  the  gaa  ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  ilame,  it  comes  successively  into 
eoDt«ct  with  the  air,  and  in  this  manner  becomes  luminous,  until  at  length  the 
caloinn  is  reduced  to  a  point.  Thus  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  gradually 
taperv  to  a  point,  until  all  the  gas  produced  from  the  boiling  matter  in  the 
wick  receives  its  due  complement  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  passes  off-  It 
speedily  loses  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  it  luminous,  and  the  flame 
lenmnates. 
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The  light  produced  by  lamps  or  candles  formed  of  diflferent  substano 
different  illuminating  powers,  according  to  the  quantities  of  light  evolred 
combination  of  the  gas  or  vapor  with  oxygen. 

The  vapor  of  some  substances  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  at 
perature  b^low  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  flame.  Sir 
phry  Davy  coiled  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  round  the  wick  of  a  spirit 
and,  having  lighted  the  lamp,  and  allowed  it  to  bum  till  the  wire  becai 
hot,  he  then  extinguished  it ;  the  wire,  however,  with  the  heat  which 
acquired,  communicated  a  sufficient  heat  to  the  vapor  raised  from  the  a 
to  enable  it  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and 
combustion,  without  flame,  was  thus  produced.  This  process  of  comt 
might  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  or  as  long  as  tne  alcohol  in  th( 
could  supply  vapor. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  the  vapor  o 
hoi  in  this  case  was  of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  that  obtained 
ordinary  combustion  of  the  spirit-lamp.  Acetic  acid  forms  a  part,  but  d 
whole  of  the  product. 

There  are  other  vapors  which,  like  that  of  alcohol,  are  susceptible  ol 
bustion  without  flame.  Among  these  are  the  vapors  of  ether,  camphc 
some  of  the  volatile  oils. 

If  platinum  wire,  heated  to  redness,  be  introduced  into  a  receiver  cont 
a  mixture  of  coal  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  atmospheric  air,  it  wi 
tinue  red  hot  until  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  consumed.  In  this  case  t 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  which  it  is  roixc 
combustion  takes  place. 

Dr.  Thomson  accounts  for  this  process  by  the  fact  of  the  small  specif! 
and  bad-conducting  power  of  platinum  :  a  small  quantity  of  heat  is  suffic 
make  it  red  hot,  and,  being  a  bad  conductor,  it  loses  little  heat  during  tl 
cess.  Platinum,  at  a  red  heat,  has  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  p 
a  rapid  combination  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  not  stt 
for  the  production  of  flame.* 

If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  he  projected  on  a  small  mass  of  spongy  pla 
the  platinum  will  become  red  hot,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  je 
on  it.  This  forms  an  easy  means  of  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  ; 
apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  convenient  form  for  this  purpose.  By  tui 
stopcock,  the  jet  of  gas  is  thrown  on  a  small  cup  containing  platinum, 
immediately  becoming  red  hot,  is  capable  of  lighting  a  match.  The 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  jet  of  the  gas  projected  on  other  substances 
as  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Some  others,  also,  such  as  osmium, 
be  attended  with  a  like  effect,  if  their  temperatures  were  previously 
Platinum  foil  would  not,  under  these  circumstances,  redden  ;  but,  if 
crumpled,  like  paper,  it  will  undergo  the  same  effect  as  the  spong 
tinum. 

These  effects  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  spongy  pU 
and  other  substances  in  a  similar  state,  have  such  an  affinity  for  oxyge 
that  their  capillary  attraction  produces  the  absorption  of  that  gas  from 
mospheric  air  into  their  pores,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  collected  ev( 
condensed  state.  It  is  probable  that  spongy  platinum  contains  within  iti 
a  considerable  quantity  of  condensed  oxygen  gas.  Charcoal  is  known 
sorb  by  its  capillary  attraction  nine  times  and  a  quarter  its  own  bulk  of  o: 
and,  when  placed  in  contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  oxygen  absorbed  cd 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water.     The  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  project< 
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■pofy  platinum  probably  combines  with  the  oz}'gen  held  in  its  pores,  and  the 
keat  dereloped  by  the  combination  renders  the  platinum  red  hot.* 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of 
different  substances  is  a  matter  not  only  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  The  mutual  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  the  combustible,  and  of  the  oxygen  combined  with  it, 
and  the  heat  developed,  if  accurately  ascertained  for  various  combustibles,  could 
not  (ail  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  theory  of  combustion,  but,  probably,  on 
the  nature  of  heat  in  general.  In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  do- 
mestic economy,  the  due  selection  of  combustible  matter  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  quantity  of  heat  or  light  developed  by  a  given  weight  of  it  in  the 
process  of  combustion. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  subject  in  experimental  physics  in  which  more  re- 
mains to  be  discovered,  and  in  which  the  process  of  discovery  is  more  difficult, 
than  in  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat'  developed  in  the  combustion 
of  various  substances.  Experiments  have  been  made  on  some  combustibles  by 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace  with  their  calorimeter.  A  few  others  have  been  made 
by  Dalton.  Crawfurd  and  Count  Rumford  have  also  made  some  experiments 
on  this  subject.  The  method  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  consisted  of  burning 
the  combustible  within  the  calorimeter,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  ice  melt- 
ed by  the  heat  which  it  developed.  Dalton  placed  a  given  weight  of  water, 
at  a  known  temperature,  in  a  tinned  vessel.  Having  previously  ascertained 
the  specific  heat  of  this  vessel,  that  of  water  being  known,  he  applied  the  burn- 
ing matter  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  water. 
The  quantity  of  heat  developed  was  measured  by  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  This  process  would  evidently 
give  results  considerably  below  the  truth,  because  it  is  impossible  tliat  all  the 
heat  developed  in  the  combustion  could  be  imparted  to  the  vessel ;  some  would 
be  necessarily  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air  without  reaching  the  ves- 
sel, and  more  would  be  dispersed  by  radiation.  Dr.  Crawfurd  contrived  to 
sorround  the  burning  matter  with  water,  by  the  increased  temperature  of  which 
he  measured  the  heat  developed. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  experiments  to  determine  the  heat  developed  by 
some  gases  in  the  process  of  combustion,  and  adopted  a  method  of  experiment- 
ing differing  little  n-om  that  of  Dalton.  He  caused  the  fiame  to  act  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  copper  vessel,  containing  a  given  weight  of  oil  raised  to  a  given 
temperature,  and  estimated  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  by  the  increas- 
ed temperature  received  to  the  oil.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by 
these  experiments : — 
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The  great  discordance  which  is  apparent  between  the  lesolts  of  these  ex- 
periments shows  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  the 
physics  of  heat.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  are  more  entitled  to  confidence  than  thme  of  the 
other  experimenters.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  it  is  probable  that  one  pound 
of  hydrogen  gas  gives  out  in  combustion  as  much  heat  as  would  melt  400  lbs. 
of  ice,  or  56,000°  of  heat. 

The  copious  development  of  heat,  in  the  process  of  combustion,  and  the  coo- 
sequent  luminous  effect,  were  accounted  for  by  Lavoisier  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
densation of  matter  tpok  place.  Thus,  when  a  gaseous  substance,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combination  with  oxygen,  passes  into  the  liquid  or  the  solid  state,  all  the 
latent  heat  which  maintained  it  in  the  form  of  gas  suddenly  becomes  sensible, 
and  an  immense  increase  of  temperature  necessarily  ensues.  The  same  efiect 
takes  place  when  a  liquid  passes  into  the  solid  state.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
in  numerous  cases  of  combustion  these  effects  take  place ;  and  all  such  cases  | 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  solidification  of  i 
a  liquid,  or  the  condensation  of  a  vapor,  in  both  of  which  cases,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  heat  is  evolved.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion 
may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  the  case  of  ordinary  condensation  without  change 
of  form ;  but  there  are  instances  which  do  not  seem  to  fall  under  this  class  of 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  certain  cases,  solids  or  liquids,  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  pass  into  the  state  of  gases.  Thus,  when  gunpowder  is  exploded, 
the  oxygen,  which  is  contained  abundantly  in  the  saltpetre,  combining  widi 
the  sulphur  and  carbon,  which  are  the  other  constituents  of  this  substance,  as- 
sumes the  gaseous  form.  At  the  same  time  a  highly  elastic  fluid  is  produced, 
as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  light. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  assumes  that  combustion  is  the 
consequence  of  rapid  chemical  combination,  and  that  such  combination  is  ac- 
companied by  a  copious  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  strictly  a  statement  of 
fact,  but  when  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  these  facts  to  the  general  class  of  phe- 
nomena, in  which  heat  and  light  are  developed  by  condensation,  the  theory  fails, 
because  all  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain  cannot  be  reduced  to 
this  class.  It  is  also  assumed,  in  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that  oxygen  is  a  com- 
pound of  heat,  light,  and  a  certain  unknown  base ;  that  a  decomposition  takes 
place  by  which  the  heat  and  light  are  disengaged,  and  the  nnknown  base  is 
combined  with  the  combustible.  Now  the  existence  of  this  unknown  base  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  inasmuch  as  such  a  base  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  j 
separate  form ;  besides  which,  it  is  assumed  that  light  and  heat  are  bodies,  and  i 
not  qualities  of  matter,  which  is  still  undecided.  j 

So  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  combustion,  and  one  so  susceptible  of  such  ( 
various  and  important  practical  applications,  could  not  fail,  at  an  early  period, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  chemists.  We  accordingly  find  many  theories  pro- 
pounded at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  chemistry  for  its  explanation.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  theories  assumes  the  existence  of  a  first  principle,  or 
elementary  substance,  called  Jire,  which  had  the  property  of  devouring  other 
bodies.  According  to  this  theory,  combustion  was  the  process  by  which  the 
combustible  was  converted  into  fire  ;  whatever  part  of  the  combustible  was  un- 
susceptible of  this  conversion  remained  behind  in  the  form  of  ashes. 

Dr.  Hook  traced  the  phenomena  of  combustion  to  the  solvent  power  over 
the  combustible  possessed  by  a  principle  found  in  atmospheric  air,  similar  to 
one  which  exists  still  more  copiously  in  nitre.     How  near  this  ingenious  hy* 
polhesis  approached  to  the  true  principle  of  combustion  may  be  easily  perceived.  < 
But  the  theory  which  took  possession  of  the  scientific  world,  to  the  exclusion  \ 
of&ll  others,  for  a  long  period,  was  \.\\e  Sui\\\\%ti  xVkeor^  q^  Phlogiston,     In  this  < 
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leory,  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  vnB  explained  by  assuming  the  exist- 
ice  of  a  body  called  phiogistcn^  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  constituent  ele- 
ment of  all  combustibles.  The  process  of  combustion  consisted  in  the  sudden 
Bparadon  of  phlogiston  from  the  combustible ;  and  this  separation  was  accom- 
aaied  by  the  heat  and  light  which  characterized  the  phenomenon.  Some  suc- 
eeding  philosophers  regarded  this  phlogiston  as  light  maintained  in  bodies,  as 
;  were,  in  the  latent  state,  and  with  its  ordinary  concomitant  heat.  Dr.  Priestley 
nd  others  discovered  that  the  atmospheric  air  in  which  combustion  takes  place 
eoomes  incapable  of  permitting  the  same  phenomenon  to  be  repeated  in  it,  and 
kewiae  that  such  air  was  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life.  He 
iferred  that  atmospheric  air  had  an  affinity  for  phlogiston,  and  that  its  presence 
ras  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  extrication  of  phlogiston  from  the  com- 
ostible,  and,  consequently,  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  was  essen- 
iiUy  necessary  to  combustion ;  but  that  when  the  atmospheric  air  became  sat- 
orated  with  the  phlogiston  which  it  received  during  the  process  of  combustion, 
be  same  air,  being  incapable  of  combining  with  any  greater  quantity  of  phlo- 
[iston,  was  inc^;>ab]e  of  sustaining  the  process  of  combustion. 

Still  the  phlogistic  theory  labored  under  the  capital  defect,  that  the  exist- 
ince  of  phlogiston  as  a  separate  principle  was  never  proved  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
he  assumption  of  its  existence  had  no  other  foundation  than  its  convenience 
ior  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion.  This  defect  in  the  theory  of 
)tahl  was  attempted  to  be  removed  by  a  bold  assumption  of  Kirwan,  viz., 
hat  phlogiston  was  no  other  substance  than  hydrogen.  The  necessary  conse- 
[uences  of  the  adoption  of  such  an  hypothesis  were,  that  hydrogen  is  a  compo- 
lent  part  of  every  combustible  body ;  that  combustion  consists  in  the  decoropo- 
ntioQ  of  the  combustible  into  the  hydrogen  and  its  base ;  that,  after  issuing  from 
he  combustible,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
lir.     Such  were  the  bases  of  the  Kirwanian  theory. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  discovery  of  Lavoisier.  .  Hook  had  held  that 
I  principle  in  atmospheric  air,  identical  with  the  prominent  element  of  salt  wa- 
er,  was  a  solvent  for  all  combustibles  ;  that  the  solution  effected  by  it  was  ac- 
companied by  heat  and  light.  Kirwan  held,  that  a  combination  of  a  certain 
dement  of  the  combustible  with  the  oxygen  of  th^  atmospheric  air  was  the 
sanse  of  combustion.  Lavoisier,  rejecting  what  was  superfluous  in  these  theo- 
ies,  at  once  assumed  that  combustion  was  caused  by  the  combination  of  the 
(zygen  of  the  atmosphere,  not  with  hydrogen,  or  with  the  imaginary  substance 
f  phlogiston,  but  with  the  combustible  itself^  and  that  in  such  combination  heat 
nd  li^t  were  produced.  He  accounted  for  the  phenomena  by  two  admitted 
hemical  laws  :  first,  that  the  chemical  affinity  of  bodies  for  each  other  is  awa- 
ened  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  or  both ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  body, 
1  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  produces  an  abundant 
volution  of  heat.  The  combustible,  therefore,  when  raised  to  a  certain  tem- 
erature,  is  brought  to  the  state  in  which  its  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
ipable  of  taking  effect.  The  oxygen  in  combining  changes  its  form,  and  dis- 
iigages  a  large  quantity  of  latent  heat. 

This  theory  was  quickly  embraced  by  BerthoUet,  Fourcroy,  Morveau,  and 
ther  leading  chemists  of  the  times,  and  has  since  been  very  generally  received, 
here  are,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  some  phenomena  connected 
ich  combustion  which  it  fails  to  explain.  These  are  the  cases  where,  in  the 
xnbastion,  the  change  of  form  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  according  to  the 
leory  of  Black,  would  cause  a  development  of  heat.  When  the  combining 
ibatances  previously  exist  in  a  solid  state,  and  during  combustion  pass  into  the 
laeons  state,  we  should  expect  a  large  absorption  of  heat,  instead  of  a  consid- 
rable  ewdntion  of  thia  principle. 
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Jhis  defect  in  ihe  iheory  has  siTen  rise  to  another,  which  has  b« 
by  Sir  Humphry  DaTy.  AccordyLng  to  this  theory,  the  phenomeir 
are  the  consequences  of  bodies  existing  in  different  states  of  electn 
known  that  bodies  when  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  otiier 
similarly  electrified  repel  each  other.  If  the  molecules  of  two  bodi 
sitely  electrified,  and  be  so  placed  that  they  can  act  on  one  anoih 
fects  will  be  attraction,  ihe  energy  of  which  will  be  increased  in  i 
portion  with  the  diminution  of  their  distance.  The  more  inteDselv  • 
tively  electrified,  and  the  other  negatively,  with  so  much  the  greie 
they  combine,  and  the  phenomena  of  combnation  will  be  exhibit 
union.  Oxygen  is  in  an  intensely  negative  state  of  electricity,  ao 
mtensely  positive.    Hence  they  combine  with  a  great  evolution  of 
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Jhis  defect  in  Htxe  iheory  has  given  rise  to  another,  which  Iiis  ben 
by  Sir  Humphry  DtTy.  Acconung  to  this  theory,  the  phenomeci 
are  the  consequences  of  bodies  existing  in  different  states  of  electric 
known  that  bodies  when  oppositely  ^ectrified  attract  each  oth?i. 
similarly  electrified  repel  each  other.  If  the  molecules  of  two  bocie 
sitely  electrified,  and  be  so  placed  that  they  can  act  on  one  uurle 
fects  will  be  attraction,  ihe  energy  of  which  will  be  increased  in  a 
portion  with  the  diminution  of  their  distance.  The  more  intenselT  a 
tively  electrified,  and  the  other  negatively,  with  so  much  the  greiter 
they  combine,  and  the  phenomena  of  combustion  wiU  be  exhibit 
union.  Oxygen  is  in  an  intensely  negative  state  of  electricity,  ir^d 
intensely  positive.    Hence  they  combine  with  a  great  evoludon  of  I 
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)W  TO  OBSEEVE  THE  HEAVENS. 


0  all  persons  in  whose  minds  a  taste  (or  the  study  of  tbe  imiTene  has 

1  awakened,  there  is  no  spectacle  which  affords  an  inlereal  so  intense  as 
which  the  firmament  offers  on  every  clear  night,  and  no  oceu^tion  is 
)  delightful  to  those  endowed  with  die  slightest  contemplative  luibits,  than 

time  to  time  through  the  year  to  obserre  the  changes  whielrtain  place 
le  aspect  of  that  glorious  scene ;  hot  to  render  such  eontetatplattons  still 
i  agreeable,  and  to  enable  the  spectator  to  turn  his  obeenrctions  to  {vofiuble 
unt,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  olijects  which 
3  present  themselves  in  such  countless  numbers  and  endless  variety, 
is  an  etTQT  to  suppose  that  astronomical  observations  must  be  confined  to 
rvatories,  or  that  no  one  can  enjoy  practical  astronomy  who  is  not  sup- 
l  with  telescopes  and  other  optical  and  astronomical  apparatus.  Our 
er  has  given  us,  in  the  eye,  an  optical  instrument  of  exquisite  structure, 
has  supplied  us  with  an  understanding  by  which  its  application  may  be 
ed  to  the  most  sublime  speculations.  We  shall  on  the  present  occasion 
lavor  to  give  such  plain  and  elementary  rules  as  may  enable  every  one  by 
nere  use  of  his  eyes,  without  even  resorting  to  a  common  telescope,  to 
py  himself  advantageously  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens, 
a  person,  on  a  clear  starlight  night,  turn  his  face  directly  to  the  north, 
contemplate  the  heavens  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  will  observe  stars  con- 
Ily  to  rise  from  the  horizon  on  his  right,  or  in  the  east,  and  other  stars  to 
>pear  and  set  on  his  left,  or  in  the  west.  The  stars  scattered  over  a  por- 
of  the  firmament  which  lies  immediately  above  the  northern  horizon  are 
rved  never  to  set,  but  alternately  to  rise  on  the  eastern  and  to  descend  on 
vestem  side  of  the  northern  point;  the  extent  of  their  descent,  however, 
^  so  limited,  that  they  never  descend  so  low  as  the  horizon.  Frequent 
attentive  observation  of  these  appearances  will  suggest  strongly  the  idea 
these  objects  revolve  in  circles  round  some  point  as  a  centre,  which  is 
te  in  the  northero  region  of  the  firmament.    But  tlua  unfx«aa\oti  ^^.tLXk^ 
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bo  verified  by  ocular  observation  merely,  and»8till  less  cao  the  position  of  that 
common  centre  be  thus  determined. 

Having  recourse,  however,  to  instruments,  by  which  the  exact  elerations 
of  the  stars  may  from  time  to  time  be  observed,  and  their  exact  bearings  noted, 
data  are  obtained  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  first  impression  is 
rigorously  correct ;  that  the  objects  which  glitter  on  the  firmament  do,  in  fact, 
appear  to  revolve  round  a  certain  point  as  a  common  centre :  that  they  all  con-  [ 
plete  their  revolution  round  that  point  in  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  minates, 
four  seconds,  and  nine  hundredths  of  a  second.  All  the  stars  complete  their  | 
revolution  round  this  point  in  exactly  the  same  time,  however  different  their 
distances  from  it  may  be,  and  as  they  so  revolve  they  preserve  their  relative 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occasioa 
that  this  appearance  is  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis. 

At  the  point  which  is  the  common  centre  pf  this  motion,  and  which  is  called  . 
the  north  celestial  pole,  no  star  is  found  ;  but  there  is  a  star  sufficiently  bright 
to  bo  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  very  close  to  it,  which  is  therefore 
called  the  pole-star.     The  method  of  recognising  this  star  we  shall  presentlj 
explain. 

Even  the  most  inattentive  observer,  when  assuming  the  position  we  hare 
here  described,  will  be  immediately  struck  with  a  combination  of  seven  con- 
spicuous stars  arranged  in  the  relative  positions  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 

Fig.  1. 
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This  combination,  or  group  of  stars,  presenta  to  ns  the  first  and  most  strikini; 
example  of  what  is  called  a  constellation. 

The  peculiar  configurations  affected  by  this  and  other  groups  scattered  over 
the  firmament,  give  an  impression  that  some  physical  relation  connects  the 
component  stars  with  each  other.  But  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  stellar 
astronomy  proves  that  such  impression  is  destitute  of  any  good  foundation. 
The  stars  which  compose  the  constellations  are  casually  scattered  over  the 
firmament,  and  it  is  the  imagination  only  which  groups  them  and  invests  the 
collections  thus  associated  with  the  fanciful  figures  of  bears,  lions,  goats, 
dogs,  warriors,  and  mythological  personages.  Unreasonable  as  such  a  srs- 
tem  must  be  allowed  to  bo,  it  is  not  without  its  use  as  a  meana  of  reference, 
and  an  artificial  aid  to  the  memory.  That  a  better  system  of  signs  and  sym- 
bols might  have  been  devised  for  these  purposes  may  be  admitt^ ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  names  and  forms  of  the  most  conspicuous  constellations 
have  had  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity — that  they  were  handed  down  froo 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  £g>'ptians  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  these  to  the  modems — that  they  are  referred  to  in  the  worka  of  eveif 
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St  astronomer,  and  engrared  on  the  memory  of  every  living  observer — it  will 
readily  acknowledged  that,  even  if  a  general  change  of  stellar  nomenclature 
d  symbol  were  practicable  (which  it  assuredly  is  not),  it  would  be  neither 
rantageous  nor  advisable. 

The  northern  constellation,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  called  Ursa  Major ^ 
the  Great  Bear.  The  seven  stars  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
lich  compose  it,  the  entire  number  of  stars  in  it  being  eighty-seven,  most  of 
lich,  however,  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  without  a  telescope.  Of 
3  seven  principal  stars  one  only  (that  marked  «i  fig.  1),  is  of  the  first  mag- 
ude.  Three  (marked  ^i  y,  and  v  ),  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  the  re- 
dning  three  ( ^i  «i  and  <  )  are  of  the  third  magnitude.     As  these  stars,  being 


Fig.  a. 
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visible  at.aU  seasons,  and  in  all  northern  latitudes,  are  necessarily  familiarto 
every  eye,  they  may  serve  as  standards  or  moduli  by  which  the  sstninoDiical 
amateur  may  estimate  the  diflferent  orders  of  msgnitiides  of  the  stin  genenlly. 
(^ne  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  ascertaining  and  identi^ng  the 
principal  stars  on  the  heavens  which  the  amateur  obsenmr  can  adopt,  consists 
in  selecting  other  known  stars  as  pointers.  We  shall  ezplaia  tUa  method  bj 
one  or  two  examples.  In  the  constellation  of  Ursa  If^ior,  there  ara  besides 
the  seven  stars  above  mentioned,  five  others  of  the  third  magnitadei  which  are 
marked  ^  •>  >>  /'y  ^i  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

To  find  0  and  <.  fig.  2,  let  the  observer  imagine  a  strught  line  drawn  from  ^  to  ! 
0,  to  he  continued  beyond  0-  The  first  stars  of  the  same  magnitade  aa  '  which 
it  will  meet  will  be  0  and  <•  Again,  let  a  straight  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn 
from  r  toy.and  continued  beyond  y-  It  will  carry  the  eye  to  the  alar  ^  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  ^.  Finally,  if  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn, Aom  ^  per- 
pendicular, the  line  passing  through  the  foor  staia  ^  fi,  0f  uH  «>  if  will  conduct 
the  eye  to  the  two  stars  ^  and  /*• 

If  the  observer  look  at  any  good  map  of  the  starsy*  he  will  find  diat  the 
stnrs  '':  'I  and  yt  are  on  the  body  of  the  figure  of  die  Bear;  ^9»i^  form  the 
tail.  '^  and  <  are  on  the  right  fore  leg,  ^  on  the  hinjler  right  thigiii  nnd  >  and  > 
on  the  hinder  right  paw. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  imaginary  figures  which  give  names  to  the 
constellations  will  thus  be  understood.  If  we  desire  to  espieea  the  position 
of  tlie  star  n  JJrsm  Majoris,  for  example,  we  say  that  it  is  at  die  fy  i^the  tail 
of  the  Great  Bear. 

The  seven  principal  stars  of  this  constellation  being  all  lean  than  forty  de- 
grees from  the  north  pole,  will  be  always  above  the  horizon  in  latitudes  greater 
than  forty  degrees.  Hence  it  is  that  this  constellation  is  so  familiarly  known. 
It  is  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ann.is  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  is  therefore  visible  at  midnight  near  the  meridian  above 
the  pole  at  that  season.  In  the  month  of  September  it  is  Tisible  at  midnight 
below  the  pole. 

Tlie  point  in  the  firmament  whose  position  ought  to  be  moat  familiar  to  the 
observer  is  the  pole.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
which  is  so  near  to  it  that  the  interval  can  not  be  appreciated  without  the  use 
of  good  astronomical  instruments.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  an  easy 
method,  applicable  without  instruments,  should  be  available  for  the  discover}' 
of  this  star.  The  method  already  explained  may  be  used  also  in  this  case. 
In  the  annexed  figure  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  are  represented  in  the 
lower  part.  The  stars  of  the  upper  part  are  those  of  a  constellation  near  tht> 
pole  called  Ursa  Minor.  The  actual  position  of  the  pole  is  represented  at  0- 
and  the  star  immediately  above  it  is  the  pole-star. 

If  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  stars  «  and  ^  Bg.  3,  in 
Ursa  Major f  and  continued  beyond  «,  it  will  pass  very  nearly  through  the  pole- 
star,  and  as  there  is  no  star  of  the  same  magnitude  near  the  latter,  the  eye 
can  not  fail  to  recognize  it.     The  other  stars  of  the  constellation  of  the  lesser 
?  Bear,  are  all  of  inferior  brightness.     The  figures  annexed  to  the  several  stars 
S  in  this  diagram  express  their  respective  magnitudes.     The  two  stars  «  and  '^ 
i  of  Ursa  Major,  have  hence  been  denominated  the  pointers.     The  apparent 
)  distance  between  the  pointers  is  5^,  while  the  distance  from  «  to  the  pole-star 
!  is  29^.     Thus  the  latter  distance  is  nearly  six  times  the  former. 

*  Wc  should  rcccncmend  the  amatear  Bstronomer  to  be  provided  widi  the  inapt  of  the  mare  pab- 
li»hed  oil  oxtreioclv  cheap  terms  by  the  London  Society  fi>r  the  DiSuaion  of  Utefal  KnowJedire.  to- 
gvthoT  with  the  ''Companion  to  tlie  Maps,"  by  ProfcMor  de  Morgan.  Theae  are  ahi'ays  on'  band 
at  Mr.  Ba]dwia*B  boolutore,  Broadway,  New  York. 


•serving  for  a  few  successive  hours  the  changes  of  position 
th  relation  to  the  horizon,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that 
5  pointers  and  the  pole-star  revolves  round  the  latter  point 
three  hours  it  will  be  observed  to  revolve  through  an  angle 
y  half  a  right  angle,  can  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of 
ie  eye.  We  may  thus  see  that  the  firmament  appears  to 
xis  of  the  sphere  at  the  rate  of  about  15^  per  hour, 
ible  group  of  s^ars  visible  in  northern  latitudes  at  all  sea- 
llation  called  Cassiopeia,  consisting  of  five  principal  stars, 
of  these,  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  4,  is 
ye  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  The  star  /^i  is 
the  remaining  four  of  the  third  magnitude. 
}n  being  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  that  in 
n  the  month  of  October,  will  be  seen  on  the  meridian,  or 
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Fig.  4. 


near  it,  at  midnigbt  during  that  month,  and  being  distant  from  %b&  polt 
30^,  it  will  be  seen  a  little  south  of  tht  zenith  at  all  places  between  tk 
tudes  40°  and  60°, 

The  two  most  conspicuous  atars  which  appear  in  the  nonbem  regie 
the  heavens  are  those  called  Capelh  and  »  Cygni.  They  are  both  stan  i 
first  magnitude.  CapvMa  ia  seen  in  the  meridian  above  ihe  pole  al  mid 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  aud  <*  Cy^ni  in  the  early  pan  of  August  At 
York  these  stara  pass  within  a  few  de^ees  of  the  zenith,  through  wbid 
both  exactly  pass  at  all  places  having  i^e  latitude .^ 45^  N. 


If  we  turn  dve  south  and  look  to  that  point  of  the-  celeatial  malUiHi  i 
distance  from  the  zenith  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obMfitio 
shall  see  the  point  of  the  heavens  where  the  celestial  equator  intenee 
meridian.  Those  parts  of  the  heavens  which  extend  to  about  tluft]^  di 
above  and  below  this  point,  and  which  stretch  on  either  side  of  the  hm 
to  the  eastern  and  western  points  of  the  horizon,  form  by  far  the  aoat 
esting  and  remarkable  regions  of  the  firmament.  Not  only  is  this  xegiop 
rich  in  constellations,  and  adorned  by  the  most  brilliant  atara,  hot  it  i 
space  within  which  the  range  of  the  planets  is  confined.  By  the  dhmu 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  these  constellations,  .together  with  .each  f 
planets  as  happen  to  bo  sufficiently  removed  from  the  boq  and  the  ; 
when  that  object  is  not  too  near  the  sun,  are  passed  nightly,  like  a  n 
diorama  before  the  observer.  As  he  stands  facing  the  south,  the  eaat  n 
on  his  lef\,  and  the  west  on  his  right.  He  will  behold  the  zodiacal  oob 
tions  successively  coming  into  view  from  below  the  horizon  at  or 
eastern  point ;  they  will  gradually  rise  toward  that  part  of  the 
which  we  have  referred,  and  passing  it,  will  descend  toward  the  weetef 
of  the  horizon,  where  they  will  finally  disappear. 

The  most  remarkable  of  those  equatorial  constellations  is  that  callA  C 
The  principal  stars  composing  it  are  those  marked  «i  Xt  ^i  't  'i  ^i  «>  'i  in  d 
nexed  diagram,  fig.  5.  By  reference  to  a  celestial  globe,  or  still  bettw 
map  of  the  stars,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  constellation  is  made  to  form  d 
line  of  the  figure  of  a  warrior.  The  star  <>  is  on  the  right  shoulder^  r* 
left,  tho  stars  <^>  «i  <^,  on  the  belt,  <  on  the  sword,  fi  on  the  left  foot,  and  «  > 
right  knee.  The  stars  a  and  /?  are  both  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  both  \ 
stars.  The  latter  ( /^ )  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Rioel.  The  ata 
and  c,  arc  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  ^  is  a  double  star.  The  posit! 
the  constollatian  with  reference  to  the  meridian  will  be  perceived 
arrow,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  north. 

In  the  month  of  December,  this  constellation  passes  the  meridian 
j  midnight,  and  is  therefore  visibVc  ou  vVie  e^^v^tYv  «vi^  q^  \\vfe  \i<&%.vens  duri 
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early  pari  of  the  iiitjbt.  The  sinrs  K  ',  ^^  which  form  the  belt,  beings  upon  the 
cplosiial  equator,  rise  e.acli  evening  at  six  o'clock  precisely  at  the  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  (hie  east,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  constellation  is  elevated 
midway  between  that  point  and  the  meridian. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  belt,  and  continued 
both  ways,  east  and  west,  it  will  pass  a  little  north  of  the  splendid  star  SiRfUii 
(S),  in  the  constellation  of  Cams  Major,  commonly  called  the  Doo-star,  on 
the  cast,  and  a  little  south  of  another  brilliant  star,  Alobbaran  (A),  on  the  [ 
west.  This  latter  star  forms  the  eye  of  the  zodiacal  constellation  Tauevb. 
Other  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major  are  represented  tit  b  e  d. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  be  carried  from  Sirius  (S),  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that  which  passes  through  the  belt  of  Orion,  it  will  conduct  the  eye 
to  the  bright  star  Procyon  (P),  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Minor,  which 
is  a  star  of  the  iirst  magnitude,  with  one  of  the  third  magnitude  near  it. 

If  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  Rigel  OO.  through  r.  and  carried 
upward,  it  will  pass  a  little  east  of  a  bright  star  of  the  second  ipagnitude  (E), 
in  the  foot  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

If  a  line  be  imagined  to  bo  drawn  from  «  through  «»  and  carried  downward, 
it  will  pass  through  another  bright  star  (C),  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Columba. 

The  stars  Sirius  (S),  Procton  (P),  and  Aloebaran  (A),  are  all  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  very  splendid  objects.  Sirius,  however,  is  not  only  the 
most  magnificent  of  these,  but  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament.  This 
star  was  frequently  submitted  to  telescopic  examination  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschel,  with  the  extraordinary  optical  powers  which  that  observer  com- 
manded, and  he  relates  that  when  it  approached  the  field  of  view  of  the  forty- 
feet  telescope,  the  effect  resembled  the  approach  of  sunrise,  and  when  the 
glorious  object  entered  the  field  of  view  the  splendor  was  so  overpowering  that 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  the  eye  by  a  colored  glass ! 

Dr.  WoUaston  calculated  that  this  star  must  be  equal  to  fourteen  suns  like 
that  of  our  system.  This  calculation,  however,  was  founde<l  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  star  is  much  nearer*  to  us  than  it  is  now  known  to  be,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  object  has  therefore  been  greatly  underrated ! 

In  the  constellation  of  Orion  are  a  considerable  number  of  stars  under  the 
third  magnitude,  not  represented  in  the  diagram,  (p.  357),  many  of  which,  when 
examined  by  powerful  telescopes,  prove  to  be  double  stars ;  besides  which  is 
found  in  the  sword  the  most  remarkable  nebuls  in  the  firmament,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  notice  more  fully. 

If  a  line  drawn  from  Procyon  (P),  to  Rigfil,  and  continued  westward,  it  will 
conduct  the  eye  to  the  star  (second  magnitude)  D,  in  the  constellation  Draco, 
known  in  astronomy  as  y  Drar.onis.  This  star  is  celebrated  in  astronomy  ai 
that  by  observing  which  Dr.  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light. 

'i'he  midnight  &(ky,  in  the  month.s  of  March  and  April  exhibita  the  zodiacal 
constellations  of  Leo  and  Vkroo,  the  constellation  of  Bootes  and  Coma 
Be  HEX  ICES.  These  constellations  contain  three  of  the  most  splendid  stars  in 
the  firmament:   Kegulus  in  Leo,  Simca  in  Vemoo,  and  Arcturus  in  Bootes. 

Ihjrnlus  is  seen  at  midnight  on  the  meridian,  on  tiki  20th  February.  In 
March  it  panses  the  nieriilian  between  nine  and  eleven,  and  in  April  between 
seven  and  nine.  The  point  where  it  crosses  tlie  nieriilian  at  New  York,  and 
otJMT  [»laces  in  tlio  same  parallel,  is  about  'AO-  south  of  the  zenith.  At  places 
south  of  New  York  it  will  be  nearer  to,  and  nortli  of  New  York  more  distant 
fnnii  ibe  zeiiil'n. 

Sj,ir,/  ]»,  seen  at  iniihiiulit  on  ilie  meridian  on  ilie  lOfh  April.     In  March  it 
jmsscs  tlw  nieri'lian  between  n\i»\i\\vi\vv  uwvi  v^-^>  \\\\W  \\\«\\\\\\^, -wvd  iu  the  end 
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April  and  the  beginning  of  May  it  passes  the  meridian  between  midnifrht 
d  nine  o'clock.  It  crosses  the  meridian  at  New  York  at  50^  south  of  the 
nith,  and  will  therefore  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  places  further  south. 
;  Charieston  it  passes  the  meridian  43^,  and  at  New  Orleans  40°  south  of 
e  zenith. 

Arctueus  is  upon  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  22d  April.  During  the 
Duth  of  May  it  passes  the  meridian  between  nine  and  eleven  at  night,  and  in 
ine  between  seven  and  nine.  At  New  York  it  crosses  the  meridian  20° 
Qth  of  the  zenith,  at  Charleston  13^,  and  at  New  Orleans  10^  south  of  it. 
I  all  parts  of  America  this  star  is  therefore  seen  to  great  advantage. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  tig.  6,  the  collocation  of  we  principal  stars  in  these 
ree  constellations  is  exhibited.  The  star  Arcturus  is  placed  at  A,  with 
e  principal  stars  of  the  constellation  Bootes  around  it.  All  except  Arcturus 
e  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  are  all 
mbie  stars. 

The  star  Spica  is  at  S  ;  the  other  chief  stars  of  Virgo,  />  ">  ^>  and  Y,  being 
'  the  third  magnitude.  The  star  r  is  in  fact  two  stars  close  together,  one  oi 
hich  (that  to  the  west)  being  a  double  star. 

The  star  Regulus,  which  is  a  double  star,  is  at  R.  In  the  constellation 
r  Leo  are  also  two  stars,  P*  and  r*  of  the  second  magnitude.  These  three 
rincipal  stars  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  y* 
his  last  star,  r^  is  a  double  star.  The  three  other  chief  stars  of  this  constel- 
lion,  n,  9,  and  'i  form  an  isosceles  or  equal-sided  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
I  the  line  joining  ^  and  ^* 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  Regulus,  Spica,  and  Arcturus,  form  a  right- 
ngled  triangle,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  at  Spica, 

In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  heavens,  during  the  night,  ex- 
Ibit  the  constellations  Lyra,  Aquila,  Hercules,  Ophiuchus,  and  the 
jdiacal  constellations  Scorpius,  Sagittarius,  and  Capricornus.  These  in- 
lode  but  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  star  <>>  in  the  constellation  of 
TRA,  Atair  in  Aquila,  and  Antares  in  Scorpius. 

AjUares  is  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  on  the  27th  May.  During  the 
iOnth  of  June  it  passes  the  meridian  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight.  1  his 
ar,  however,  being  about  26^  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  is  not  seen  with 
ivantage  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  New  York  this  star  passes  the 
eridian  at  66^  from  the  zenith,  and  therefore  never  rises  to  a  greater  altitude 
an  34"^.  At  New  Orleans  its  meridional  altitude  is  44^,  and  it  may  accord- 
gly  at  the  proper  season  be  seen  there  more  advantageously. 

The  star  «  Lyra  passes  nearly  through  the  zenith  of  New  York  at  midnight 
I  the  29th  June,  and  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  may  be  seen 
iring  the  night,  crossing  the  meridian  between  eight  o'clock  and    midnight. 

is  a  splendid  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  having  no  other  bright  star  in 
I  neighborhood,  is  at  once  recognised.  This  is  a  double  star.  This  star 
issea  the  meridian  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  within  less  than  ten  de- 
"ees  of  the  zenith. 

The  star  Atair,  in  the  constellation  Aquila,  passes  the  meridian  about  one 
>ur  later  than  «  Lyra,  and  at  New  York  crosses  it  at  the  distance  of  30^  from 
e  zenith.  This  star  has  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  forming  part  of  the 
ime  constellation,  seven  stars  of  the  third  magnitude. 

In  the  annexed  diagram^  fig.  7,  L  represents  «  Lyra,  and  A  Atair.  A  line 
ining  these  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  passes  through  four  of  the  third 
agnitude,  y  Lyra  and  Yt  ^i  and  ^  Aquila,  The  four  stars  \  i,  (.  and  ^  are  of 
le  I  bird  magnitude,  and  also  form  part  of  the  constellation  Aquila,  The  star 
tair  is  a  doubJe  star. 
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On  xh^  2d  September,  the  ssiar  F&malhaui  (iirat  magnitude),  passes  the  me^ 
ndlftn  k\  midrvig^l*  This  siar  being  aituate  30^  south  of  the  cdeBtial  equator, 
b  unfavorably  situate  for  obaervation  in  nonbern  latitudes.  At  New  York  its 
f^reotett  altnude  ia  2(F,  There  are  tbree  conspicuous  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude in  the  coi^st^llatioti  of  Pegasus,  two  of  which,  Markab  and  S cheat,  are 
oil  thn  meridian  at  the  same  lime  with  FotnalkmU^  and  the  third  (,  about  an 
hotii  and  a  quarter  before. 

]n  the  atmesed  diagram,  fig.  8,  the  most  conspicuous  itars  which  appears 
during  the  night  in  August,  September,  and  October,  arc  represented.  The 
ftftrv  marked  I,  are  in  the  consteilatiori  Pegasus.  The  stars  <»  1,  ^  1,  and  *li 
ar«  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  heing  a  double  star.  The  star  <  ^  is  of 
tbi  third  magnitude,  as  also  is  the  star  '2,  which  is  on  the  right  shoulder  of 
Aqu^xnujf.  The  star  "  I,  and  ^  1.  are  also  called  Markab,  and  Sen  eat.  These 
Hfe  on  tli6  meridian  together,  and  are  separated  by  about  12^. 
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The  star  y  !»  (second  ma^itude),  is  on  jhe  wing  of  Fegasus^  and  is  cnt  the 
lYifTidiftn  at  the  same  time  with  the  brigbt  »tar  <3  (firalJiM^itude),  wliiclki« 
on  iho  liead  of  Andromeda.  These  tfvo  aUrs  ire  on  ihe  meridian  at  midnigbi 
on  the  20th  September.  The  star  4  3  passes  the  meiidian  at  New  York  mbmu 
12^  south  of  the  zenith.     Thia  ia  a  double  atar- 

Th^  foiiT  conspicuous  atara  #3,  i^  1.  «  1,  and  ^  i,  are  easily.  Tccagnifed  on  ihe 
firmament,  the  Unea  which  join  tnem  forming  nearly  a  squ^rf*.  Tlioatxr^S 
(second  magniiude),  is  a  double  star  on  the  girdle  of  Andromei&^'^asi^  t^n^ 
very  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  the  quadnlaiefral  for m«d  fay  dii; 
stars  1 3.  y  !,  B  I,  and  ^  l*  The  star  ^  B,  of  the  third  magnitude,  is  on  tba  m^ui 
of  Andromeda, 

The  two  stars  >  ^^  and  Bh,  which  form  the  baae  of  an  tioscc|«^4rift»gle,  htr- 
ing  its  vertex  at  the  star  B^\  are  in  the  head  of  Ajiiva,  and  are  aiara  of  tLe 
third  magnitude.  The  star  0  5,  if  double.  Theae  atara  im  ffl^JSbf  maiidlsra 
at  midnight  on  the  20lh  October.  j|f 

Ttie  -6  is  a  conspicuoua  star  of  the  second  magnittide  Cllh4^lBNEaRi  \n 
the  constellation  of  the  Whale  (Cetus),  and  r  ^i  near  it,  is  a  double  star  of  tk 
third  magnitude ,  in  the  same  constellation. 

The  amateur  obserTer  may,  from  the  examples  which  have  hero  been  gtftn, 
easily  extend  his  ac<^uaintance  with  the  fixed  stara.  In  the  maps  of  tlie  st^rv 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge^  already  referrt  d 
to,  \\^  will  find  marked  the  days  on  which  each  atar  ia  seen  on  the  meridiaa 
at  midnight.  Its  place  on  the  meridian  may  be  found  by  the  following  simple 
rule,  in  which  it  ia  aasuined  that  the  place  of  the  observer  haa  north  lautuido  :— 

*'  Observe  on  the  map  the  diatance  of  the  star  from  the  ct^Waii^ik  eqitaior. 
If  the  star  be  north  of  the  equator » the  diflference  between  this  dtstafi€«  and 
th^  latiiude  of  the  place  will  gire  the  diatance  of  the  star  when  on  the  fsieri* 
dian  from  the  zenith.  It  will  be  south  of  the  zenith  if  the  latitude  of  ihe  place 
be  greatfsr  than  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  equator — north  if  law.  H 
the  latitude  of  the  place  be  equal  in  the  distance  of  the  star  fxoiQ  dw  ^qytor, 
the  star  will  pass  through  the  zenith.  If  the  star  bo  south  of  ih/t  CM)esii«l 
equator,  add  its  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  latitude  of  the  plice,  aad  the 
result  wilt  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which  ihe  atai  wiB  piun  tba 
meridian."    The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  mie: — 

Examph  1. — It  is  required  to  determine  the  point  at  which  tfao  etirCMtor 
crosses  the  meridian  of  New  York. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  or  a  celestial  globe » it  will  appear  diat  Aie'  abu 
Viinor  is  57'^  45'  north  of  the  celestial  equator.  Hie  Utitode  .of  New  Yak 
being  assumed  to  be  40°  43'  N,,  we  shall 

From        '       57"  J5' 
Subtract  -       40^.43' 


17*.  2' 
and  the  remainder,  1 7^.2',  will  be  the  distance  north  of  the  zenith  el  wlttch 
Cantor  passes  the  meridian. 

Examph  2. — To  find  the  point  at  which  Fomalhaut  passes  the  meiiduui  of 
New  York. 

The  distance  of  Fomalhaut  south  of  the  celestial  equator  bei&g 
the  map  to  be  30^.30',  wa  shall 

To        -       30°-W 
Add       -       MPM' 


71*^.13' 

and  the  sum  71^.13'  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which  FeMcI- ! 
Aaui  pasa^B  the  meridian. 


^^p^tf.  ji  ^  J  Ml* 
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Example  3. — To  find  the  point  at  which  «  Aquila  passes  the  meridian  of  | 
New  York.  ,  .  ' 

The  distance  of  «  Aquila  north  oC  the  celestial  equator  being  taken  fr«m  the 
map  to  be  28^.45',  we  shall 

From        .       400.43' 
Sabtraet  -       TSP.^ 

110.58' 
and  the  remainder,  ll0.58^  will  be  the  distance  south  of  the  zenith  at  which 
the  star  passes  the  meridian.* 

A  celestial  globe,  where  it  can  be  had,  will  prove  a  ready  and  conrenient 
aid  to  the  amateur  in  astronomy,  superseding  the  necessity  of  many  calculations 
which  are  often  discouraging  and  repulsive,  however  simple  and  easy  they 
may  be  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  inquiries.  Most  of  the  almanacs 
contain  tables  of  the  principal  astronomical  phenomena,  of  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  principal  planets  as  well  as  the  times  when  the 
most  conspicuous  stars  are  on  the  meridian  of  Washington  after  sunset.  These 
data,  together  with  a  judicious  use  of  the  globe  and  a  tolerable  telescope,  wiH 
enable  any  person  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  and  may  eren 
enable  him  to  become  a  useful  contributor  to  the  common  stock  of  information 
which  is  now  so  fast  increasing  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  private  observers  in 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  prepare  the  globe  for  use,  let  small  marics  (bits  of  paper  gummed  on  will 
answer  the  purpose)  be  placed  upon  it,  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  at  the  time  of  observing  the  heavens.  The  place  of  the 
sun  on  the  ecliptic  is  usually  marked  on  the  globe  itself.  If  not,  its  right  as- 
cension (that  is,  its  distance  from  the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  measured  on  the 
celestial  equator),  and  its  declination  (that  is,  its  distance  north  or  south  of  ( 
the  equator),  are  given  in  the  almanac  for  every  day.  The  moon's  right 
ascension  and  declination  are  likewise  given.f 

To  find  the  place  of  an  object  on  the  globe  when  its  right  ascension  and  dec- 
linn  tion  are  known. 

Find  the  point  on  the  equator  where  the  given  right  ascension  is  marked. 
Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till  this  point  be  brought  under  the  meridian. 
Then  count  off  an  arc  of  the  meridian  (north  or  south  of  the  equator,  according 
as  the  declination  is  given),  of  a  length  equal  to  the  given  declination,  and  the 
point  of  the  globe  immediately  under  the  point  of  the  meridian  thus  found,  will 
be  the  place  of  the  object.  By  this  rule,  the  position  on  the  globe  of  any 
object  of  which  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are  known,  may  be  im- 
mediately found,  and  a  corresponding  mark  put  upon  it. 

To  adjust  the  globe  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  objects  on 
the  heavens,  and  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  stars  and  learning  their  names, 
let  the  lower  clamping-screw  of  the  meridian  be  loosened,  and  let  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  by  moving  the  brass  meridian  until  the  arc  of  this 
meridian  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation.  Let  the  clamping-screw  be  then  tightened  so  as  to  maintain  the 
meridian  in  this  position.  Let  the  globe  be  then  so  placed  that  the  brass  me- 
ridian shall  be  directed  due  north  and  south,  the  pole  being  turned  to  the 
north.  This  being  done,  the  globe  will  correspond  with  the  heavens  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  poles,  the  meridian,  and  the  [Joints  of  the  horizon. 


*  Id  these  examples  I  have  taken  tbe  declinatioiM  roagfalv  from  the  map  rather  than  from  die 
ablos.  AS  that  woald  be  the  method  which  an  amateur  would  probably  ase. 
t  In  tbo  United  Statks  Almakac  a  safficieot  collection  of  tablet  and  astronomical  daU  lor  all 


the  purposes  of  the  amatear  astronomer  are  given.  It  will  be  neceaaanr  that  be  sboold  find  render 
himi<clf  familiar  with  the  abbreviations  and  symbols,  after  which  he  will  find  the  greatest  advantase 
Gvm  that  work. 
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To  Mcertain  the  aspect  of  the  firmament  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  it  is  now 

only  necessary  to  turn  the  globe  upon  its  axis  until  the  mark  indicating  the 

place  of  the  sun  shall  be  under  the  horizon  in  the  same  position  as  the  sun 

itoelf  actually  is  at  the  hour  in  question.     To  effect  this,  let  the  globe  be  turned 

ntil  the  mark  indicating  the  position  of  the  sun  is  brought  under  the  meridian. 

Obsenre  the  hour  marked  on  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is  then  under  the 

meridian.     Add  to  this  hour  the  hour  at  which  the  observation  is  about  to  be 

kken^  and  turn  the  globe  until  the  point  of  the  equator  on  which  is  marked  the 

'  hour  resulting  from  this  addition  is  brought  under  the  meridian.     The  position 

'  of  the  globe  will  then  correspond  with  that  of  the  firmament.     Every  object 

'on  the  one  will  correspond  in  its  position  with  its  representative  mark  or 

rboi  on  the  other.     If  we  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe 
ugh  the  mark  upon  its  surface  indicating  any  star,  such  a  line  if  continued 
Outside  the  surface  toward  the  heavens  would  be  directed  to  the  star  itself. 

For  example,  suppose  that  when  the  mark  of  the  sun  is  brought  under  the 
meridian,' the  hour  5h.  40m.  is  found  to  be  on  the  equator  at  the  meridian,  and 
it  is  required  to  'find  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
«T6iiing. 


To 

Add 


5 

10 


40 
60 


16        00 


Let  the  globe  be  turned  until  16h.  Cm.  is  brought  under  the  meridian,  and  the 
aspect  given  by  it  will  be  that  of  the  heavens. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  stars  of  the  first,  second,  and  inferior  magni- 
tudes. It  is  necessary  that  the  just  application  of  this  term  magnitude  be 
clearly  understood.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  has  not  made  the  visible  stars 
in  six  moulds,  so  as  to  give  them  as  many  exact  and  distinguishable  magnitudes. 
Among  these  objects  there  is  every  gradation  of  brightness  from  the  splendor 
of  Sirius  down  to  that  of  those  stars  which  are  barely  perceptible  without  a 
telescope.  Between  those  stars  which  astronomers  have  consigned  to  the 
first  and  second  classes,  respectively,  there  is  no  distinct  and  decisive  line  of 
separation.  The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  not  equally  bright ;  nay,  it  is 
probable  that  no  two  of  them  could  be  selected,  which,  if  submitted  to  pho- 
tometric tests,  would  prove  to  be  of  exactly  equal  splendor.  The  least  splen- 
did of  them  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  most  splendid  of  the  stars  of  the 
lecond  magnitude,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  least  bright  stars  of 
any  magnitude  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  largest  and  brightest  of  the 
class  next  below  them.  The  classification  of  stars  into  magnitudes  is  there- 
fore arbitrary,  and  not  founded  on  any  distinction  really  existing  in  nature. 
StiUy  when  properly  understood,  the  classification  of  stars  by  magnitudes  is 
not  without  considerable  utility  as  means  of  record  and  of  reference,  and  it  is 
accordingly  adopted  by  astronomers  of  every  country. 

The  term  magnitude,  however,  is  applied  to  stars  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  as  applied  to  planets.  The  latter  present,  when 
seen  in  a  telescope,  a  perfecdy-defined  disk,  the  diameter  of  which  is  capable 
of  pretty  exact  measurement.  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  stars 
were  snpposed  also  to  have  sensible  magnitudes,  and  it  was  an  unanswerable 
arguoient  against  the  probability  of  the  Copemican  system  that,  admitting 
(which  was  necessarily  supposed),  that  the  fixed  stars  must  be  so  distant  that 
the  entire  orbit  of  the  earth  seen  from  them  would  seem  but  a  point,  their  ap- 
pnMt  raagnitode  rendered  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  largest  of  them  at 
feeal  amat  be  many  times  larger  than  a  globe  which  would  fill  the  orbit  of 
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the  earth » that  h,  vhan  a  globe  whoae  bulk  would  be  above  teixiji^ 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  The  telescope  abowed^  howereTpEki 
pf?araiice  af  magnitude  was  altogether  JUueory  and  depeademMi 
phf^oDmena ;  for,  though  upon  h&zy  or  troubled  nighu  »un 
large,  their  magnitude  is  not  permanent,  bui  accompauied  viiii 
iremulous,  or  bubbling  outline.  And  Id  good  climatea  ind  ^i 
micro  meter  will  give  a  sensible  ouiline  or  apparent  diameter  lo  larJi 
HXtiTa.  That  auch,  when  viewed  through  large  and  powerful 
exhibit  some  slif^ht  sensible  magniiude,  may  be  true,  but  it  ii  t 
the  admitted  priuciplea  of  optics,  that  even  a  Iticid  point,  \[  sacii  < 
cnuld  never  appear  as  a  mere  point  through  any  telescope 
spherical  refracting  or  reflcciing  eurfacea.  The  term  magDiafci 
must  be  understood  as  expressing  merely  apparent  brifbiMff.! 
bring  [Capable  of  being  exactly  measured  aa  to  degree,  mustluTci 
application,* 

The  stars  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  claaa  of  mttundii 
nhout  twenty  in  number,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  ooi    ~  ' 
p:i  rent  splendor,     het  any  one  look  at  the  Dog'^^tar,  and  then  i 
liis  evis  to  '*  Vrsa^  Majorh,  or  to  *  OrioniSt  and   he  will  be 
scious  of  this.     If  tiie  brightness  of  the  latter  ba  TTTPfOia'od  fcf  I 
Hi'mcl)t4  csii males  ihit  of  the  Dag-atar  at  334. 

If  i])c  Vrightnei^s  uf  a  star  of  the   sixth  naagnitude  (tht l 

vinihle  U3  ordinary  eyt^a  without  a  telescope),  be  ftlippoaad  tt  |it_ 
1,  the  brighineKS  ofthoHe  of  superior  magnUudea  ^in^^^mAi^ui 
Herhchel,  be  expressed  as  follows  ; — 

Brigfhtiicss  of  a  itar  of  the  areiage  6th  magnlfM^/f^ ^^f 

Ditto  ditto  6th ^.. ^i 

Ditto  ditto  4Ui... -.*,.,,..,,  .^om  • 

Ditto  diuo  Sd ^ ^^  "*      ^flff] 

Ditio  duto  5M  ,.,,,*,..,.,,  ,J| 

Ditto  ditto  ^•t*--».-.<."*ir!l!"'pl* 

(tf  th^'so  estimates^  that  astronomer  considered  th«  thitd  i 
iimre  exact. 

\Vf  h:ive  already  observed  that  the  telescope  atiiniittiila  ^v:^H^^ 
liy  rtMiduritijir  perceptibb  stars  which  are  lost  to  the  ere  bvi 
isiuri-.     It  aisi»  muUipUes  the  objects  visible  to  us,  eren  m  tliti 
I'umticribea  stars  of  ihe  sixth  maj^niiude.     It  may  howembf^^^i. 
Im  iliiit  the  telescope  can  c fleet  this,  seeing  that  it  ia  incaoaUl^Pi 
^iiy  stEir,  even  the  lartfest,  to  the  eye,  as  anything  but  h  Iwil  |^ 
dL^initf  (uitliue  or  appreciable  magnitude.      Let  ua  therelbE».fil^h^^ I 

Tn  thii  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a  cnloied  annular  a       "       "*'  "*'^' 
in  th*^  centre  of  which  appear*  a  circular  hUck  apot^,      Thtti 
suhsTance,  but  is  an  apenure  which  seems  black  only 
u'ithiu  it  Ih  dark.     1'his  nperiure  is  the  window  of  the  •m-.^^^'l 
ail  mission  of  light.     On  the  inside  of  the  eye,  Unine  lh©f^^ 
this  window,  is  the  mcmhrane  called  th&  retina,  etidow«d> 
eihility,  in  virtue  of  which,  when  hght  strikes    upon  it.  an  sjiii  fc* 
hy  ihit  nerves  therewith  connected  to  the  seat  of  aenaatioB«tej 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  limited.     Light  may  act  ee^^ 

to  produce  no  percepiiun.     To  produce  vision,  therefore   il  il^* 

li^'ht  be  admitted  ihrougii  the  pupil ;  it  must  enter  in  smMtmi^^ 

us  then  suppose  the  eye  directed  toward  a  lumiooua  oUatf ^5* 

*  Bee  De  Morgui  on  the  H«p«  oflbe  Btmtm,  fw  7a 
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nantity  of  light  which  will  enter  the  eye  will  depend  conjointly  oa  the 
tude  of  the  pupil  and  the  density  of  the  light.  If  sufficient  light  to  pro- 
vision do  not  enter  the  pupil,  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  to  make 
icient.  We  must  either  enlarge  the  pupil,  or  augment  the  density  of  the 
ID  as  to  send  in  through  the  unenlarged  aperture  an  increased  quantity. 
ce  the  density  of  the  light  which  diverges  from  a  visible  object  dimin- 
in  a  very  high  proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  object  is  increased, 
n  increase  the  density,  and  thereby  render  an  invisible  object  visible  by 
ishing  our  distance  from  it;  that  is,  by  approaching  nearer  to  it.  This 
lent  every  one  is  familiar  with,  but  it  is  an  expedient  not  practicable  by 
ture  whose  movements  are  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
ce  we  can  not  then  approach  the  object,  we  must  see  whether  we  may 
ilmrge  the  window  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  pupil.  This  the 
»pe  has  happily  accomplished.  In  fig.  9,  a  staY  is  represented  with  a 
mg  cone  of  light  proceeding  from  it  toward  the  eye.     The  number  of 
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the  earth,  that  is,  than  a  globe  whose  bulk  would  be  above  ten  million  tines 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  The  telescope  showed,  however,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  magnitude  was  altogether  illusory  and  dependent  on  atmospherie 
phenomena;  for,  though  upon  hazy  or  troubled  nigh^  stars  may  appear 
large,  their  magnitude  is  not  permanent,  but  accompanied  with  a  boiling, 
tremulous,  or  bubbling  outline.  And  in  good  climates  and  still  nights  no 
micrometer  will  give  a  sensible  outline  or  apparent  diameter  to  any  but  large 
stars.  That  such,  when  viewed  through  large  and  powerful  telescopes,  may 
exhibit  some  slight  sensible  magnitude,  may  be  true,  but  it  is  dem6nstrable  by 
the  admitted  principles  of  optics,  that  even  a  lucid  point,  if  such  could  exist, 
could  never  appear  as  a  mere  point  through  any  telescope  constructed  with 
spherical  refracting  or  reflecting  surfaces.  The  term  magnitude,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  as  expressing  merely  apparent  brightness,  which,  not 
being  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  as  to  degree,  must  have  an  indefinite 
application.* 

The  stars  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  of  magnitude  amount  to 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  considerably  in  sp- 
p.'irent  splendor.  JiCt  any  one  look  at  the  Dog-star,  and  then  immediately  mm 
iiis  eye  to  «  Ursof  Majoris^  or  to  <*  Ononis,  and  he  will  be  immediately  coa- 
scious  of  this.  If  the  brightness  of  the  latter  be  expressed  by  100,  Sir  John 
Hcrsch».>I  estimates  lh.it  of  the  Dog-star  at  324. 

If  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  (the  smalieet  distinctly 
\isibie  to  ordinary  eyes  without  a  telescope),  be  supposed  lo  be  expressed  by 
1 ,  the  brightness  of  those  of  superior  magnitudes  will>  according  to  Sir  William 
llerschel,  be  expressed  as  follows  ; — 

firightQPss  of  a  star  of  the  average  6th  msgiiitnde. 2 

Ditto  ditto  5th 2 

Ditto  ditto         '     4th 6 

Ditto  ditto  3d 12(r) 

Ditto  ditto  2d 26 

Ditto  ditto  l8t 100 

Of  those  estimates,  that  astronomer  considered  the  third  as  doubtful,  the  others 
more  exact. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  telescope  augments  our  range  of  vision 
by  rendering  perceptible  stars  which  are  lost  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance. It  also  multiplies  the  objects  visible  to  us,  even  in  the  radius  which  cir- 
cumscribes stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  may  however  be  asked,  how  it 
is  that  the  telescope  can  effect  this,  seeing  that  it  is  incapable  of  presenting 
any  star,  even  the  largest,  to  the  eye,  as  anything  but  a  lucid  point,  without 
definite  outline  or  appreciable  niatrnitude.     Let  us  therefore  explain  this. 

In  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  a  colored  annular  membrane  called  the  iris, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  a  circular  black  spot.  This  spot  is  not  a  black 
substance,  but  is  an  aperture  which  seems  black  only  because  the  chamber 
within  it  is  dark.  This  aperture  is  the  window  of  the  eye  provided  for  the 
admission  of  light.  On  the  inside  of  the  eye,  lining  the  inner  surface  opposite 
this  window,  is  the  membrane  called  the-  retina,  endowed  with  a  specific  sen- 
sibility, in  virtue  of  which,  when  light  strikes  upon  it,  an  effect  is  conveyed 
by  the  nerves  therewith  connected  to  the  seat  of  sensation,  by  which  vision  is 
effected. 

The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  limited.  Light  may  act  on  it  so  slightly  as 
to  produce  no  perception.  To  produce  vision,  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  that 
liglu  be  admitted  through  the  pupil ;  it  must  enter  in  sufideiU  quaniUy,  Let 
us  then  suppose  the  eye  directed  toward  a  luminous  object  such  as  a  star. 

*  See  De  Uorgtn  onibe  1&v\m^^^^<^*3^^*'^> 
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e  quantity  of  light  which  will  enter  the  eye  will  depend  conjointly  oa  the 
gnitude  of  the  pupil  and  the  density  of  the  light.  If  aufficient  light  to  pro- 
ire  vision  do  not  enter  the  pupil,  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  to  make 
luificient.  We  roust  either  enlarge  the  pupil,  or  augment  the  density  of  the 
ht  so  as  to  send  in  through  the  unenlarged  aperture  an  increased  quantity. 
Since  the  density  of  the  light  which  diverges  from  a  visible  object  dimin- 
les  in  a  very  high  proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  object  is  increased, 
)  can  increase  the  density,  and  thereby  render  an  invisible  object  visible  by 
ninishing  our  distance  from  it ;  that  is,  by  approaching  nearer  to  it.  This 
pedient  every  one  is  familiar  with,  but  it  is  an  expedient  not  practicable  by 
creature  whose  movements  are  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  we  can  not  then  approach  the  object,  we  must  see  whether  we  may 
t  enlarge  the  window  by  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  pupil.  This  the 
ieacope  has  happily  accomplished.  In  fig.  9,  a  staY  is  represented  with  a 
rerging  cone  of  light  proceeding  from  it  toward  the  eye.     The  number  of 
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the^e  diverging  rays  which  will  enter  the  eye  is  limited  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil.  But  before  they  reach  the  eye  they  may  be  received  upon  a  glaai 
Ions  of  a  convex  form  (fig.  10),  which  will  have  the  effect  of  collecting  tbea 
into  a  space  less  in  magnitude  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  If  the  eye  be  placad  ^ 
where  the  rays  are  thus  collected,  all  the  light  transmitted  by  the  lens  will 
enter  the  pupil. 

Now  let  us  see  what  will  thus  be  effected.  The  object-lenses  of  sooM 
telescopes  are  above  ten  inches  diameter.  Most  common  telescopes,  however, 
are  much  smaller.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  lens  has  five  inches  diaiiiel^r, 
and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  ratio  of  these 
diameters  would  be  20  to  l,and  consequently  the  superfices  of  the  lenswooM 
he  four  hundred  times  greater  than  the  opening  of  the  pupil,  and  would  Uiere- 
foro  admit  four  hundred  times  more  light.  A  lens  of  ten  inches  diameter, 
having  a  surface  four  times  greater  than  one  of  five  inches,  would  therefore 
admit  sixteen  hundred  times  more  light  than  the  pupil.  ^ 

What  is  effected  by  a  convex  lens,  as  represented  in  fig.  10,  may  also  be 
accomplished  by  a  concave  reflector,  as  represented  in  fig.  11.  In  the  one 
case  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  surface  which  receives  it — in  the 
other  it  is  reJUcted  from  it.  In  the  one  case  the  eye  which  receives  the  light 
is  placed  behind  the  lens  and  directed  totoard  the  object — in  the  other  it  it 
placed  before  the  reflector,  and  looking  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  ' 
object.  The  observer  turns  his  face  to  the  object  in  the  one  case,  his  back  hi 
the  other. 

But  in  the  practical  realization  of  this,  there  are  two  circumstances  to  be  1 
tiiken  into  account.     First — There  is  no  body  which  is  capable  of  perfectly 
transmitting  or  reflecting  light ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  none  which  will  either  \ 
transmit  or  reflect  all  the  light  which  strikes  upon  it.     Light  is  then  lost  in  a  j 
greater  or  less  proportion  whenever  refraction  or  reflection  takes  place.     If  i 
this  loss  of  light  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  | 
IcTis  or  reflector  to  that  of  the  pupil,  then  nothing  would  he  gained  by  the  op-  i 
ticnl  expedient  above  explained.     But  such  is  not  the  case.     Although  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  rays  incident  on  a  lens  fail  to  pass  through  it,  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  those  incident  on  a  reflector  fail  to  be  regularly  reflected 
iVom  it,  yet  even  the  highest  of  these   proportions  of  loss  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  proportion  in  which  the  light  is  condensed. 

Secondly — The  eye  in  general  has  been  so  constituted  by  its  Maker,  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  distinct  vision  only  when  the  rays  which  enter  the 
pupil  from  any  point  of  a  visible  object,  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  when 
the  rays  are  collected  by  either  of  the  expedients  above  explained,  they  will 
first  converge  to  a  focus,  and  afterward  diverge  from  it.  If  the  eye  be  placed 
within  the  focus,  it  will  receive  converging  rays,  if  without  it,  diverging  rays ; 
and  in  either  case  vision  would  be  indistinct.  This  diflUculty  is  surmounted 
by  placing  between  the  eye  and  the  rays  collected  into  a  focus  a  small  lens, 
which  may  be  either  convex  or  concave,  and  which  is  so  adapted  that  it  will 
render  the  rays  parallel,  without  affecting  them  in  any  other  way. 

Such  is  the  combination  which  forms  an  astronomical  telescope. 

By  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  then,  we  accomplish  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  pupil,  and  objects  which  transmit  light  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  incapable  of  affecting  the  retina  with  suflScient  energy  to  produce  vision, 
may  by  such  means.be  rendered  visible.  If,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  light 
received  by  the  pupil  from  any  distant  star  be  ten  times  less  than  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  vision,  such  a  star  will  become  visible  in  a 
reJescope  whose  object-glass  is  capable  of  condensing  the  light  so  as  to  render 
it  ten  times  more  intense. 


From  what  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  telescope,  while 

k  it  incapable  of  exhibiting  to  us  even  the  nearest  of  the  stars  with  any  sen- 

■Me  magnitude,  may  however  be  applied  with  success  to  obtain  an  approxi- 

■ale  estimate  of  the  relative  distances  of  those  stars  which,  by  reason  of  their 

JMioteness,  are  invisible  without  its  aid.     By  applying  proper  principles  of 

olculation,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  telescope  which  will 

double  or  treble,  or,  in  short,  which  will  augment  the  range  of  the  natural  eye 

Many  required  proportion.     Thus,  if  we  assume  that  the  smallest  star  visible 

ID  the  naked  eye,  is  at  a  distance  over  which  light  would  take  ten  years  to 

fMS,  we  can  find  the  magnitude  of  the  lenses  or  reflectors  which  would  enable 

V  barely  to  perceive  similar  stars  at  the  distance  which  light  would  take 

twenty  years  to  move  over ;  and  then,  by  constantly  enlarging  the  opening  of 

,  ibe  instrument,  or  what  is  the  same,  by  using  successively  telescopes  of  in- 

I  cmsed  powers,  we  may  bring  into  view  objects  whose  distances  (supposing 

I  their  real  magnitude  and  brightness  to  be  the  same  in  the  main),  are  greater 

»  ud  greater  in  known  or  calculable  proportions. 

I     Sir  William  Herschel  actually  practised  this  method  of  sounding  the  heavens. 

He  classed  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  twelve  orders  of  distance,  those 

I  of  ibe  twelfth  order  (or  smallest),  being  twelve  times  more  distant  than  those 

I  of  the  first  order.     A  telescope  which  would  just  render  visible  a  star  twice  as 

I  distant  as  one  of  the  twelfth  order,  and  which  therefore  would  double  the  range 

of  the  eye,  he  denominated  as  a  telescope  of  the  second  degree  of  spaee-penrtra- 

ting  power.     One  which  would  bring  into  view  stars  three  times  more  distant 

thui  those  of  the  twelfth  order,  he  called  a  telescope  of  the  third  power,  and 

M  on.     Calculating  in  this  way,  he  found  that  his  great  forty-feet  telescope  had 

a  space-penetrating  power  of  192.     To  reduce  this  power  to  a  still  more  defmito 

expression,  let  us  call  the  distance  of  the  brightest  and  nearest  stars  1  ;   that 

of  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  will  then  be  12 ;  and  that  of  the 

smallest  stars   which  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the   forty-feet  telescope 

voaid  be  192  times  12,  or  2,304.     If  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star  be  such 

u  light  would  take  ten  years  to  move  over,  the  distance  of  the  smallest  stars 

risible  with  this  instrument  would  then  be  such  as  light  would  take  23,010 

'  jears  to  move  over !     The  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  such 

spaces. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  wonderful  instruments  of  stellar  re- 
search in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  will  be  stated  on  another  occa- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  private  observer,  supplied  with  a  moderately-good 
astronomical  telescope  may,  following  the  example  thus  placed  before  him, 
render  his  labors  profitable  to  science,  by  contributing  to  the  multiplication  of 
those  facts  on  the  comparison  and  classification  of  which  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  must  depend. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  the  amateur  can  direct  his  attention  with  most 
advantage,  may  be  mentioned  the  observation  of  periodical  and  double  stars. 
Although  there  is  no  certain  or  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  brightness  of 
stars,  still,  even  such  approximation  as  an  attentive  observer  can  supply  re- 
specting the  changes  of  variable  stars,  is  not  without  its  value.  A  circumstance 
incidental  to  the  astronomical  telescope  has  supplied  a  method  of  determining^ 
the  relative  quantity  of  light  transmitted  by  different  stars,  which  is  somewhat 
more  accurate  than  naked  estimation.  The  instrument  used  for  measurinir 
imall  angular  distances  is,  as  we  have  explained  on  another  occasion,  a  system 
jf  fine  wires  or  threads,  which  are  fixed  or  moveable,  according  to  the  observa- 
ions  lo  be  made,  and  which  are  placed  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
Rrhere  the  image  of  the  star  is  formed.  The  eye-glass  is  in  fact  a  microscope, 
by  which  this  image  ia  magaided,  and  by  which,  therefore,  iVke  \.\\ift^^^  ot  >«w^  ^ 
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are  also  magnified,  which  latter  circumstance  is  a  serious  incoDTenience,  hm 
one  which  has  been  partially  surmounted  by  using  threads  of  extreoM  tenitf. 
If  no  special  means  were  provided  in  the  telescope,  these  threads  would  Ml 
be  Tisible  at  night,  for  the  light  of  a  star  would  be  insufficient  to  ilhuniaali 
them.  To  remedy  this,  there  is  an  orifice  near  the  middle  of  the  tobi^ 
close  to  which  a  lamp  is  placed,  the  light  of  which  is  reflected  on  the  wins 
and  produces  a  general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view.  This  orifice  can  bs 
expanded  or  contracted  to  any  desired  extent,  and  may  even  be  altogothsK  | 
closed,  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  field  may  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  observer.  Now  when  two  stars  are  of  such  a  degree  of  brightness  tittt  sm  | 
opening  may  be  given  to  the  orifice  which  will  produce  such  an  ilinnmwtiw 
of  the  field  as  will  extinguish  them,  we  may  compare  their  brightness  by  oooi- 
paring  those  degrees  of  light,  exposed  to  which  they  become  invisible.  TUi 
is  still,  however,  but  an  approximation.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  get  a  laaip  | 
which  will  always  yield  light  of  the  same  intensity,  and  to  know  whether  tiy 
given  lamp  be  such  or  not,  but  as  various  stars  are  of  various  colors  and  tints 
of  color,  the  same  lamp  will  extinguish  a  star  of  its  own  color  with  an'  opening 
of  the  orifice  by  which  it  will  not  extinguish  an  equally  bright  star  of  a  diffsf^  \ 
ent  color.  Thus  a  red  light  would  extinguish  a  star  of  the  same  red  tint,  wUk 
a  bluish  star,  even  of  inferior  lustre,  would  continue  to  be  visible  when  ex* 
posed  to  it.  It  is  however  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  diligent  and  judickmi 
employment  of  lights  of  different  colors  might  be  made  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  astronomy ;  and  it  is  more  especially  in  such  fields  that  the  pn- 
vate  observer  may  become  a  useful  assistant  to  we  public  one.  Let  us  con- 
sider more  fully,  then,  one  or  two  more  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  peisoB 
fond  of  looking  at  the  heavens,  provided  only  with  a  moderately-good  telescope 
and  micrometer  may  make  himself  useful  even  without  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  fixed  stars  in  ma<!nitude  and. 
color.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  whether  a  fixed  star  revolve  on  an  axis 
or  not,  as  our  sun  does,  can  never  be  settled  except  by  some  variations  of  ap- 
pearance presented  by  its  different  parts  as  they  come  one  after  another  under 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  also  that  a  regular  succession  of  repeated  appear- 
ances in  a  star,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  of  a  rotation  round  an  axis.  For 
instance,  the  star  0  Persei  will  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  appear  as 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  On  Tuesday,  at  midnight,  it  will  be  decidedly 
smaller,  and  on  Wednesday  night  it  will  resume  its  original  magnitude.  If  it 
be  watched  again  on  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satuiday,  the  same 
succession  of  changes  will  be  observed.  By  repeated  observations  of  this 
kind  properly  compared  together,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  exact  period 
of  this  succession  of  changes  in  0  Persei  is  two  days,  twenty  hours,  and  forty- 
eight  minutes. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  how  such  accuracy  can  be  attained  when  the 
changes  observed  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  determine 
even  the  five  minutes  when  the  star  resumes  the  same  degree  of  apparent 
lustre  ?  As  the  answer  to  this  very  pertinent  and  natural  question  involves  a 
point  of  universal  importance  in  almost  every  class  of  astronomical  obaervm- 
tions,  we  shall  explain  it  pretty  fully. 

In  all  cases  of  natural  phenomena  submitted  to  experimental  mquiry,  or  to 
observation,  rough  approximations  are  first  made,  and  these  imperfect  estimates 
afterward  become  the  means  of  obtaining  others  of  greater  accuracy,  and  so  on 
until  the  highest  degree  of  precision  has  been  attained.  As  an  example  of 
the  application  and  use  of  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  that  the  length  of  the  | 
year  ia  to  be  determined,  lUal  is,  iVve  exv^v  \wv^tv«i  of  time  which  elapses  be-  c 
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een  two  successiTe  retnniB  of  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  to  the  summer 
•lilial  point.  A  single  observation,  however  accurate  it  be,  will  only  give 
»ogh  estimate  of  this,  such  a  one,  foi*  example,  as  will  be  liable  to  an  error, 
J  of  ten  minutes  of  time,  five  minutes  of  the  error  being  ascribed  to  each  of 
B  two  observations.  Instead  of  observing  two  successive  solstices,  let  us 
»w  obaenre  two  solstices  having  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  them.  It 
ight  be  objected  that  to  do  this  we  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  length  of 
e  year,  which  is  the  thing  we  are  in  quest  of.  But  to  this  it  is  answered, 
At  we  only  require  to  be  sure  that  the  interval  between  the  two  solstices 
hich  we  observe  is  not  either  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  years  than  ten. 
lew  although  we  do  not  yet  know  the  exact  length  of  the  year,  yet  we  do 
sow  that  it  is  certainly  greater  that  an  eleventh  of  the  interval  between  the 
kenomena  we  observe,  and  consequently  that  the  interval  can  not  be  so  much 
•  eleven  years,  and  that  it  is  less  than  a  ninth,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be 
me  than  nine  years.  But  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed, 
re  are  sure  that  there  must  be  a  whole  number  of  years  intervening  (subject 
nly  to  ten  minutes  error,  five  minutes  at  each  observation),  we  know  th&t  this 
umber  must  be  ten.  We  then  take  the  entire  interval  of  time  between  the 
iro  observed  solstices,  and  we  divide  it  by  ten.  The  quotient  will  give  the 
ength  of  the  year,  subject  to  an  error  of  a  tenth  part  of  ten  minutes,  that  is, 
nl^t  to  an  error  only  of  one  minute.  By  this  expedient,  in  fact,  the  sum  of 
ke  errors  of  the  two  solstitial  observations  is  divided  among  ten  years,  and 
ks  qoantity  which  falls  on  a  single  year  is  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
Rior. 

This  process  may  be  carried  further.  The  error  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
■igie  minute,  may  again  be  spread  over  a  still  greater  interval  until  the  length 
if  the  years  be  obtained,  even  in  fractions  of  a  second  of  time. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  all  periodical  phenomena  and  among 
sheit,  (o  the  periodical  variations  of  the  stars.  By  the  first  rough  observation 
if  a  single  period,  we  are  enabled  with  certainty  to  recognise  &e  number  of 
somplete  periods  which  intervene  between  two  similar  phases  of  the  star  ob- 
wrved  with  a  known  interval  of  time  between  them.  We  divide  that  interval 
y  the  number  of  periods,  and  thereby  obtain  a  second  approximation,  which 
sables  us  to  say  with  certainty  how  many  complete  periods  there  are  between 
wo  similar  phases  separated  by  a  much  longer  interval  than  the  former  one. 
Kviding  this  as  before  by  the  number  of  periods,  we  obtain  a  still  closer  ap- 
roximation,  and  so  on. 

The  double  stars,  which  will  be  fully  noticed  on  another  occasion,  supply 
fruitful  and  interesting  field  of  employment  for  the  amateur.  Nor  need  he 
»  discouraged  from  devoting  himself  to  this  labor  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
ability  to  submit  his  raw  observations  to  those  processes  of  calculation  called 
dmeiwmSr  which  are  indispensable  to  render  them  ultimately  available  for  the 
^  purposes  of  science.  He  will  not  find  his  labors  neglected  or  con- 
mned.  Others,  with  better  means  and  opportunities,  will  take  the  materials 
id  data  which  he  supplies,  and  apply  all  those  calculations  to  them  which 
e  requisite  to  render  them  valuable.  Nor  will  he  lose  a  particle  of  the 
edit  justly  due  to  him ;  for  to  omit  the  record  of  the  name  of  the  observer, 
e  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  the  place  where  the  original  record  of  the 
iservations  is  to  be  found,  would  be  to  insure  the  rejection  of  the  results  of 
ich  observations  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  fundamental  observations 
'  double  stars  are  peculiarly  pointed  out  as  the  most  certain  field  for  the  pri- 
Lte  observer,  because  they  do  not  require  any  astronomical  clock.  The  day 
'  the  observation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  and  accordingly  a 
nepiece,  with  ita  nec€:ia&ry  accompaniment,  a  liansil  insUum^tiX,  *v&  "MA 
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wanted.  A  telescope  of  sufficient  power  to  separate  the  two  stars,  i 
wire  micrometer,  are  the  necessary  apparatus :  of  the  principle  of  the 
we  shall  give  a  general  description,  not  entering  into  any  of  the  ni< 
of  its  construction,  and  supposing  throughout  that  the  instrument  is  perfe< 
The  wire  micrometer  is  an  apparatus  to  be  annexed  to  a  telescope, 
that  when  inserted  in  the  tube  the  field  presents  the  usual  appearance 
luminous  circle  cut  by  four  very  fine  wires  parallel  two  and  two,  the  firs 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  second. 


Fig.  12. 


It  is  found  that  the  apparatus  can  be  turned  round  so  as  to  give  ai 
sired  direction  to  the  wires.  One  pair  of  wires  is  placed  at  a  fixed  dit 
from  each  other.  Of  the  other  pair,  one  is  moveable,  so  as  alternately  i 
proach  to  or  recede  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel,  preserving,  howev 
parallelism,  during  the  motion.  In  fact,  the  interval  between  one  of  the 
of  parallel  wires  can  be  increased  and  diminished  at  pleasure.  This  n 
is  given  by  a  screw  which  has  a  small  circular  head,  the  edge  of  wh 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  say  100.  The  threads  o 
micrometer-screw  are  so  small  that  a  whole  revolution  of  the  grac 
carries  the  moveable  wire  toward  or  from  that  to  which  it  is  parallel,  th 
a  very  small  space,  and  if  there  be  one  hundred  divisions  on  the  circi 
ence  of  the  bead  which  are  sufiiciently  distinct  to  be  read  to  a  quarter 
division,  we  can  ascertain  a  motion  of  the  wire  which  corresponds  t 
four  hundredth  part  of  the  eflect  of  one  entire  revolution.  If  we  dei 
measure  the  interval  between  two  stars  which  are  near  each  other, 
always  the  case  with  the  individuals  of  a  double  star,  we  have  now  o 
adjust  the  instrument  until  one  of  the  two  stars  moves  (by  the  diurnal  r 
of  the  heavens  along  the  fixed  wire),  and  then  by  turning  the  screw 
the  moveable  wire,  so  that  the  other  star  shall  move  along  it.  It  is  thei 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  < 
screw  are  necessary  to  bring  the  moveable  wire  to  coincidence  wit 
fixed  wire.  The  distance  between  the  stars  will  then  be  known,  provid 
have  previously  ascertained  what  space  of  the  field  of  view  corresponds  i 
revolution  of  the  screw. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  in  the  original  construction  c 
micrometric  apparatus,  the  screw  would  be  cut  so  that  each  revolution 
correspond  to  a  certain' space,  such  as  one  second.  Mechanical  art,  ho^ 
has  not,  and  probably  never  will  attain  to  the  degree  of  perfection  nec< 
to  accomplish  this.  It  is  very  possible  to  cut  a  fine  screw  with  threads 
in  a  practical  sense  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  but  he  ci 
do  this  and  also  insure  a  result  which  will  make  a  certain  number  of 
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ixactly  equal  to  an  inch.  In  short,  he  can  ensure  equality  and  fine- 
can  not  confer  upon  the  threads  particular,  definite,  and  exact  di- 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  object  should  be  attained,  even  were 
ible.  The  observer  being  furnished  with  the  instrument,  each  divis- 
ich  means  somethings  can  find  out  from  the  heavens  what  that  some- 

s  very  easily  accomplished.  Supposing  the  observer  to  be  provided 
9ck  or  watch  which  beats  seconds  (the  extreme  accuracy  of  a  chro- 
is  not  here  required),  let  him  direct  the  telescope  as  nearly  as 
>  that  point  of  the  southern  meridian  where  the  equator  intersects 
'  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required  in  this  adjustment.  Let  him 
:e  the  fixed  and  moveable  wire  in  a  vertical  position,  and  bring- 
to  coincidence,  let  him  separate  them  by  giving  ten  complete 
IS  to  the  screw.  Let  him  then  watch  the  moment  when  any  par- 
ir  is  seen  on  the  first  wire.  This  he  can  determine  (by  listening 
;king  of  the  clock),  to  nearly  half  a  second.  Let  him  then  wait 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  the  star  comes  "upon  the  second 
observe  the  time  it  arrives  there.  He  will  then  know  the  time  the 
to  pass  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  But  since  the  firmament  makes 
te  revolution  (360^)  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of 
hour,  or  \b"  per  second  of  time.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  the 
ch  the  star  took  to  pass  from  the  one  wire  to  the  other  was  22^ 
The  space  corresponding  to  this  would  be  22.5x1 5= 337^^5; 
raid  therefore  be  the  space  between  the  wires  corresponding  to  the 
IS  of  the  screw.  The  space  corresponding  to  one  revolution  would 
13^^.75,  and  the  space  corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  head  of 
f  would  be  0.33^^  or  one  third  part  of  the  second  of  a  degree, 
observer  be  not  provided  with  a  clock,  or  can  not  conveniently  use 
9  has  it,  he  may  still  accomplish  the  object.  Let  him  in  that  case 
)  instrument  to  the  sun  at  or  near  noon,  and  let  him  adjust  the  moveable 
wires  so  that  they  shall  just  touch  the  upper  and  lower  limb  of  the 
position  of  the  wires  being  horizontal.  The  space  between  the  wires 
I  correspond  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  By  reference  to 
cal  almanac  (with  which  he  ought  always  to  be  provided),  he  can 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  his  observation, 
that  this  is  found  to  be  31^  56'^  or  1916'^  Then  the  interval  be- 
0  wires  will  be  1916'^  Let  the  screw  be  turned  until  the  moveable 
icides  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  suppose  the  number  of  turns  and  parts 
necessary  to  effect  this  is  found  to  be  60  complete  revolutions  and 
ons,  or  6,012  divisions ;  then  1,916  divided  by  6,012  gives  0^^3186 
Ine  of  each  division,  or  31.^^86  of  each  complete  revolution, 
lall  now  conclude.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  encourage  the 
observer,  and  to  set  him  on  the  track,  by  the  pursuit  of  which  he  may 
uch  personal  gratification,  some  reputation  in  the  community  of  sci- 
.  render  himself  useful  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  If  he  begin 
not  rest  content  with  these  hints,  but  will  call  to  his  aid  other  more 
id  detailed  instructions,  to  be  found  in  the  works  already  referred  to, 
le  memoirs  published  by  the  different  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 
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(FIRST  LECTURE.) 


s  distances,  probable  magnitudes,  splendor,  and  physical  character  of 
»f  the  fixed  stars  as  are  visible  without  telescopic  aid,  have  been  already 
ned.*  The  range  of  this  survey  was  shown  to  be  circumscribed  by  a 
},  of  which  the  solar  system  is  the  centre,  and  of  which  the  radius  is  a 

which  light,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  sec- 
rould  take  ten  years  to  traverse.     Such  is  the  limit  which  has  been  im- 

on  the  natural  power  of  the  eye.  Beyond  this  distance  the  creation 
oncealed  from  human  vision  until  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
ope.  That  instrument  has  augmented  the  range  of  observation  and  dis- 
r  in  a  very  high  proportion,  and  has  opened  to  our  examination  realms 
ice  occupied  by  innumerable  systems,  stretching  to  distances  which  may 
onounced  to  be  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  negative  term 
roperly  be  used. 

:  besides  bringing  within  the  range  of  the  senses  objects  placed  beyond 
mits  of  that  vast  sphere,  the  telescope  has  also  greatly  multiplied  the 
3r  of  visible  objects  within  it,  by  enabling  us  to  see  those  whose  minute- 
would  have  otherwise  rendered  them  invisible.  Among  those  stars 
I  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  many  thousands  respecting  which 
lescope  has  detected  circumstances  of  the  highest  physical  interest,  by 
I  they  have  become  more  closely  allied  with  our  own  system,  and  by  | 
I  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  same  material  laws  which  coerce  the  planets, 
ive  stability,  uniformity,  and  harmony,  to  their  motions,  are  also  in  opera- 
a  those  remote  regions  of  the  universe.  We  shall  &rst  notice  some  of 
Mt  remarkable  discoveries  respecting  individuals  among  the  visible  stars, 
lall  afterward  explain  those  which  relate  to  the  arrangement  of  the  col- 
)  mass  of  stars  wnich  compose  the  visible  firmament,  and  the  result  of 
researches  which  the  telescope  has  enabled  astronomers  to  make  in  more 
)  regions  of  the  universe. 

•  8m  dimmne  OB  "  Tbe  Yitible  Slv%"  VoL  L,  p.  5SS. 
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PERIODIC   8TAR8. 

The  Btars  in  general,  as  they  are  stationary  in  their  apparent  positi 
equally  invariable  in  Uieir  apparent  magnitudes  and  brightness.  ''. 
however,  there  are  several  remarkable  exceptions.  Stars  have  been  ol 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  which  exhibit 
cal  changes  of  appearance.  Some  undergo  gradual  and  alternate  incre 
diminution  of  magnitude,  varying  between  determinate  limits,  and  pn 
these  variations  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  Some  are  observed  to  attai 
tain  maximum  magnitude,  from  which  they  gradually  and  regularly 
until  they  altogether  disappear.  Ailer  remaining  for  a  certain  time  ii 
they  reappear  and  gradually  increase  till  they  attain  their  maximum  8| 
and  this  succession  of  changes  is  regularly  and  periodically  repeated. . 

Such  objects  have  been  denominated  periodic  stars.  The  most  rem 
of  this  class  is  the  star  called  Omikron^  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale,  whi 
first  observed  by  David  Fabricius,  on  the  13th  August,  1596.  This 
tains  its  greatest  brightness  for  about  fourteen  days ;  being  then  equal  to 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.  It  then  decreases  continually  for  three 
until  it  becomes  invisible.  It  remains  invisible  for  five  months,  when 
reappears,  and  increases  gradually  for  three  months  until  it  recovers  it 
mum  splendor.  This  is  die  general  succession  of  its  phases.  Its  en 
nod  is  about  334  days.  This  period  is  always  the  same,  but  the  gra 
of  brightness  through  which  it  passes  are  said  to  be  subject  to  vi 
Hevelius  states  tha^in  the  interval  between  1672  and  1676  it  did  not 
at  all. 

The  star  called  Algols  in  the  head  of  Medusa^  in  the  constellation  of  J 
afibrds  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  periodical  < 
sometimes  succeed  each  other.  This  star  generally  appears  as  one 
second  magnitude  ;  but  an  interval  of  seven  hours  occurs  at  the  expin 
every  sixty-two,  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  hours  of  which  it  gi 
diminishes  in  brightness  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  star  of  the  fourth  ma] 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  interval  it  again  gradually  increases 
recovers  its  original  magnitude.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  atta 
maximum  splendor  at  midnight  on  the  first  day  of  Uie  month,  its  change 
be  as  follows : — 

D.    H.      M.  D.     H.      M. 

0  0  0  to  2  14  0  It  appears  of  second  magnitade. 

2  14  0  to  2  17  24  It  decreases  gradually  to  fourth  magnitiide. 

2  17  24  to  2  20  48  It  increases  gradually  to  second  magnitade. 

2  20  48  to  5  10  48  It  appears  of  second  magnitade. 

5  10  48  to  5  14  12  It  decreases  to  fourth  magnitude. 

5  14  12  to  5  17  36  It  increases  to  second  magnitade. 

fcc.  &c.                           &c. 

This  star  presents  an  interesting  example  of  its  class,  as  it  is  cm 
visible,  and  its  period  is  so  short  that  its  succession  of  phases  may 
quently  and  conveniently  observed.  It  is  situate  near  the  foot  of  the  < 
lation  Andromeda  and  lies  a  few  degrees  northeast  of  three  stars  of  th< 
magnitude  which  form  a  triangle.  It  passes  the  meridian  of  New  1 
December,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  may  therefore  I 
toward  the  west  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night. 

Goodricke,  who  discovered  the  periodic  phenomena  of  Algol  in  17 
plained  these  appearances  by  the  supposition  that  some  opaque  body  r 
round  it,  being  thus  periodically  interposed  between  the  earUi  and  the 
as  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  its  light.     Whatever  be  their  c&ase 
p/ienomena  indicate  an  extraordinary  aysteoi  of  rapid  motions  and  cha 
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distant  regions  of  the  nniyerse  where,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  obserres,  but  for 
such  evidences  we  might  conclude  all  to  be  lifeless.  Our  own  sun  requires 
nine  times  the  period  of  this  star  to  make  a  single  revolution  on  its  axis,  and 
sn  o[>aque  body  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  similar  temporary  obscuration 
of  it  to  a  distant  obserrer,  would  require  to  revolve  round  it  in  less  than  four- 
teen hours. 

The  star  called  x  Cfgni,  situate  in  the  neck  of  the  Swan,  nearly  equidistant 
from  0  and  y  Cygni^  affords  another  interesting  example  of  this  class.  The 
period  of  this  star  was  discovered  by  Kirch  in  1687.  When  it  has  its  great- 
I  est  brightness,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  when  least,  it  be- 
comes a  telesci^ic  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  Its  total  period  is  396 
days  and  21  hours.  It  retains  its  maximum  magnitude  for  a  fortnight.  It 
then  decreases  gradually  for  three  months  and  a  half,  and  afterward  increases 
gradually  during  an  equal  time.  It  does  not  always  attain  the  same  maximum 
brightness,  the  greatest  magnitude  varying  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh. 

The  following  table  of  periodic  stars,  exhibiting  specimens  of  every  variety 
of  period,  has  been  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel : — 


stars' Naniet. 

Period. 

Variation  of  Mifni- 
tnde. 

Difcorerera. 

D.      H.      M. 

^Persd 

2    20    48 

2      to      4 

5  Goodricke,  1782. 
\  PaliUch,  1783. 

jCepbei 

6      8    37 

3.4   — .  5 

Goodricke,  1784. 

^LynB 

6      9      0 

3      —  .  4.5 

Goodricke,  1784. 

'Antinoi 

7      4    15 

3.4  —    4.5 

Pigott,  1784. 

•  Hereolis 

60      6      0 

3—4 

Herschel,  1796. 

Bcrpentii                  ) 

RA.  19-  41--            > 

180     

7T    —    0 

Harding,  1826. 

PD.  74=>  16'              S 

tCeti 

334    

2—0 

Fabricius,  1596. 

isTR^^HydriB 

396    21      0 

6      —  11 

Kirch,  1687. 

494     

4      —  10 

Maraldi,  1704. 

34  Fl.  Cygni 

18      years 

6-0 

Janson,  1600. 

420M.  Leonifl 

Many  years 

7-0 

Koch,  1782. 

*S«gittarii 

Ditto 

3—6 

Halley,  1676. 

^Leonii 

Ditto 

6—0 

MonUnari,  1667. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  probable  or  possible  causes  of  these 
singular  phenomena  ?  Several  explanations,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
proposed. 

1 .  The  phenomena  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  have  afforded  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  stars,  being  distant  suns,  may  have  patches  more  or  less 
opaque  on  their  surfaces,  which  being  successively  presented  toward  the  earth 
by  the  rotation  of  the  star  upon  an  axis,  produce  the  efibct  of  periodical  varia- 
tion in  brightness  or  apparent  magnitude.  **  Such  a  motion  of  a  star,"  says 
Sir  William  Herschel,  '*  may  be  as  evidently  proved,  as  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth.  Dark  spots,  or  large  portions  of  the  surface  less  luminous  than 
the  rest,  tiuned  alternately  in  certain  directions,  either  toward  or  from  us,  will 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  periodical  changes  in  the  lustre  of  the  stars 
so  satisfactorily,  that  we  certainly  need  not  look  for  any  other  cause." 

The  analogy  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  however,  is  subject  to  an  objection. 
They  certainly  would  not  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star  to  the  observers  of  a 
distant  system ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  their  inconsiderable  magnitude,  com- 
pared with  the  entire  solar  disk,  their  want  of  permanence  and  the  irregu- 
nriqr  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  would  entirely  preclude  such  an 

*  TbMB  VnuBn,  B.,  FUtnd  M.,  refer  to  the  eatakigiiei  of  Bode,  FltmHeed,  aod  Mayer. 


effect.    A  periodic  star  could  be  caused  only  by  considerable  and  peimaiieiit 
spots. 

2.  Newton  conjectured  that  the  variation  of  brigbtness  migbt  be  prodoced 
by  comets  falling  into  distant  suns  and  causing  temporary  conflagrations. 
Waiving  any  other  objection  to  this  conjecture,  it  is  put  aside  by  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  explain  the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

3.  Maupertius  has  suggested  that  some  stars  may  have  the  form  of  thin  flat 
disks ;  acquired  either  by  extremely  rapid  rotation  on  an  axis,  or  other  physical 
cause.  The  ring  of  Saturn  affords  an  example  of  this  within  the  Undts  of 
our  own  system,  and  the  modem  discoveries  in  nebular  astronomy  oflfer  other 
examples  of  a  like  form.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  such  a  body  might  be  sabjeet 
to  periodical  change  like  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  so  that  the  flat  side 
of  the  luminous  disk  might  be  present  more  or  less  toward  the  earth  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  when  the  edge  is  so  presented  it  might  be  too  thin  to  be  visible. 
Such  a  succession  of  phenomena  are  actually  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  though  proceeding  from  different  causes. 

4.  Mr.  Dunn*  has  conjectured  that  a  dense  atmosphere  surrounding  the  stars, 
in  different  parts  more  or  less  pervious  to  light,  may  explain  the  phenomena. 
This  conjecture,  otherwise  vague,  indefinite,  and  improbable,  totally  fails  to  ex- 
plain the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  periodical  obscuration  or  total  disappear^ 
ance  of  the  star,  may  arise  from  transits  of  the  star  by  its  attendant  pluiets. 
The  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  are  the  basis  of  this  conjecture. 

The  transits  of  none  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  seen  from  the  stars, 
could  render  the  sun  a  periodic  star.  The  magnitudes  even  of  the  largest  of 
them,  are  altogether  insufficient  for  such  an  effect.  To  this  objection  it  has 
been  answered  that  planets  of  vastly  greater  comparative  magnitude  may  re- 
volve round  other  sans.  But  if  the  magnitude  of  a  planet  were  suflicient  to 
produce  by  its  transit  these  considerable  obscurations,  it  must  be  very  little  in- 
ferior to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself,  or,  at  all  events,  it  must  bear  a  rerj 
considerable  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun ;  in  which  case  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  predominance  of  attraction  necessary  to  maintain  the  sun  in 
the  centre  of  its  system  could  not  be  secured.  To  this  objection  it  is  an- 
swered, that  although  the  planet  may  have  a  great  comparative  magnitude,  it 
may  have  a  very  small  comparative  density,  and  the  gravitating  attraction  de- 
pending on  the  actual  mass  of  matter,  the  predominance  of  the  solar  mass  may 
be  rendered  consistent  with  the  great  relative  magnitude  of  the  planet  by  sup- 
posing the  density  of  the  one  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  den- 
sity of  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  density  of  Saturn. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  systems  in  which  the  central 
body  is  a  planet  attended  by  a  lesser  sun  revohing  round  it  as  the  moon  re- 
volves round  the  earth,  and  in  that  case  the  periodical  obscuration  of  the  sun 
may  be  produced  by  its  passage  once  in  each  revolution  behind  the  central 
planet. 

Such  are  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
periodic  stars  and  as  they  are  merely  conjectures,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
hypotheses  or  theories,  we  shall  leave  them  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

TEMPORARY    STARS. 

Phenomena  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  just  described,  but  exhibiting 
no  recurrence,  repetition,  or  periodicity,  have  been  observed  in  many  stars. 
Thus,  stars  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  fimaiament ; 

•  See  PbiL  Ttim.,  'hoV  5tt. 
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wne  with  extraordinary  lustre  for  a  limited  time,  and  have  disappeared 
never  having  been  again  observed.     Such  are  called  temporary  stars. 

first  star  of  this  class  which  has  been  recorded,  is  one  observed  by 
chuSj  125  B.  C,  the  disappearance  of  which  is  said  to  have  led  that 
mer  to  make  his  celebrated  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  a  work  which 
)ved  in  modem  times  of  great  value  and  interest.  In  the  389th  year 
»ra,  a  star  blazed  forth  near  ^Aquila,  which  shone  for  three  weeks,  ap- 

as  splendid  as  the  planet  Venus,  after  which  it  disappeared  and  has 
irtce  been  seen.  In  the  years  945,  1264,  and  1572,  brilliant  stars  sp- 
in the  region  of  the  heavens  between  the  constellations  of  Cepheus  and 
}eia.    The  acconnta  of  the  position  of  these  objects  are  obscure  and  un- 

but  the  intervals  between  the  epochs  of  their  appearances  being  nearly 
t  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  successive  returns  of  the  same 
:  star,  the  period  of  which  is  about  300  years,  or  possibly  half  that 

appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  very  remarkable,  and  having  been 
ed  by  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  that  day,  the  account  of  it  may 
idered  to  be  well  entitled  to  confidence.  Tycho  Brahe^  happening  to  be 
return  on  the  evening  of  the  1  ith  November  from  his  laboratory  to  his 
g-house,  was  astonished  to  find  a  crowd  of  peasants  gazing  at  a  star 
16  was  sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was  the  temporary 
1572.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  the  Dog-star,  and  it  continued  to  in- 
in  splendor  until  it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  that  planet  is  most  brilliant, 
ally  it  attained  such  a  lustre,  that  it  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began 
lish  in  December,  and  altogether  disappeared  in  March,  1574. 
le  10th  October,  1604,  a  splendid  star  suddenly  burst  out  in  the  con- 
n  of  Serpenlarius^  which  was  as  bright  as  that  of  1572.  It  continued 
till  October,  1605,  when  it  vanished. 

lis  class  may  be  referred  the  cases  of  numerous  stars  which  have  dis- 
ci from  the  firmament.  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  heavens,  and 
mson  of  the  objects  observed  with  former  catalogues,  and  of  catalogues 
and  modem  with  each  other,  many  stars  formerly  known  are  now  as- 
(d  to  be  missing ;  and  although,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  there 
rabt  that  in  many  instances  these  apparent  losses  have  proceeded  from 
n  entries,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  numerous  cases  there  can 
sen  no  mistake  in  the  observation  or  the  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
xisted  at  a  former  epoch,  and  as  certainly  has  since  disappeared, 
n  we  consider  the  vast  length  of  many  of  the  periods  of  astronomical 
lena,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  these  phenomena  which  seem 
ccasional,  accidental,  and  springing  from  the  operation  of  no  regular 
1  causes,  such  as  those  indicated  by  the  class  of  variable  stars  first  con- 
,  may  after  all  be  periodic  stars  of  the  same  kind,  whose  appearances 
ippearances  are  brought  about  by  similar  causes.  All  that  can  be  cer- 
nown  respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  appeared  or  disappeared  once 
brief  period  of  time  within  which  astronomical  observations  have  been 
id  recorded.  If  they  be  periodic  stars,  the  length  of  whose  period  ex- 
ist interval,  their  changes  could  only  have  been  once  exhibited  to  us, 
er  ages  have  rolled  away,  and  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the 
ture  astronomers  may  witness  the  next  occurrence  of  their  phases,  and 
r  that  to  be  regular,  harmonious,  and  periodic,  which  appears  to  us  ac- 
,  occasional,  and  anomalous. 


DOUBLE  STARS. 

When  the  stars  are  examined  individually  by  telescopes  of  a  certain  power, 
it  is  found  that  many  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  to  be  single  stars,  are  in 
reality  two  stars  placed  so  close  together  that  they  appear  as  one.  These  are 
called  double  stars, 

A  very  limited  number  of  these  objects  had  been  discoyered  before  the 
telescope  had  received  the  vast  accession  of  power  which  was  given  to  it  b]r 
the  labor  and  genius  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  That  astronomer  observed  and 
catalogued  five  hundred  double  stars,  and  subsequent  observers,  among  whom 
his  son,  Sir  John  Herschel,  holds  the  foremost  place,  have  augmented  the 
number  to  six  thousand. 

The  close  apparent  juxtaposition  of  two  stars  on  the  firmament  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  might  be  easily  explained,  and  which  could  create  no  surprise. 
Such  an  appearance  would  be  produced  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
lilies  of  direction  of  the  two  stars  as  seen  from  the  earth,  forming  a  very  small 
angle,  in  which  case,  although  the  t^o  stars  might  in  reality  be  as  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  any  stars  in  the  heavens,  Uiey  would  nevertheless  appear 
close  together.  The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  1,  will  render  this  easily  under- 
stood. Let  a  and  b  be  the  two  stars  seen  from  e.  The  star  a  will  be  seen 
relatively  to  6«  as  .if  it  were  at  J,  and  the  two  objects  will  seem  to  be  in  close 
juxtaposition,  and  if  the  angle  under  the  lines  c  a  and  c  5  be  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  stars,  they  would  actually  appear 
to  touch. 

Fig.  1. 


If  such  objects  were  few  in  number,  this  mode  of  explaining  them  might  be 
admitted ;  and  such  may  in  fact  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  some  in- 
stances. The  chances  against  such  proximity  of  the  lines  of  direction  are  so 
great  as  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  vast  number  of  double  stars  that 
have  been  discovered,  even  were  there  not,  as  there  is,  other  conclusive  proof 
that  this  proximity  and  companionship  is  neither  accidental  nor  merely  ap- 
parent, but  that  the  connexion  is  real,  and  that  the  objects  are  united  by  a 
physical  bond  analogous  to  that  which  attaches  the  planets  to  the  sun. 

Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  double  stars,  may  be  mentioned  the 
bright  star  Castor,  which,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  is  proved  to  consist  of 
two  stars  between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes,  within  ^ve  seconds  of  each 
other.  There  are  many,  however,  which  are  separated  by  intervals  less  than 
one  second,  such  as  c  Arietis,  Atlas  Pleiadum,  y  Corona,  n  and  i  Herculis,  and 
r  and  X  Ophiuchi. 

The  telescopic  appearance  of  double  stars  may  be  conceived  from  diagrams 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  class,  which  have  been  given  by  Dr. 
Dick,  in  his  work  on  the  heavens. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  telescopic  view  of  <  Bootis,  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  200.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  very  beautiful  double  star,  consisting  of  a 
small  and  large  one,  the  former  blue,  and  the  latter  red.  The  smaller  star  ap- 
pears about  one  third  of  the  size  of  the  larger,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  larger  star. 


ig.  4  is  a  view  of  y  Andromeda :  the  small  star  is  of  a  fine  greenish-blue 
r,  separate  from  the  large  star  about  nine  seconds,  or  four  diameters  of  that 
;  the  larger  star  is  of  a  reddish- white.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  foot  of 
romeda,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Almaach.  It  is  a  star  of  the 
•nd  magnitude,  about  forty-two  degrees  of  north  declination.  It  is  about 
re  degrees  nearly  due  west  from  the  variable  star  Algol, 
ig  5  is  (  Cygni :  the  smaller  star  is  blue,  and  they  are  separated  about  ten 
leters.  This  star  is  situated  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Swan  ;  right  as- 
UOD,  21h.4m,north  declination  twenty-eight  degrees,  and  is  about  twenty 
«e8  southeast  of  Denib,  the  principal  star  of  this  constellation, 
ig.  6  represents  ^  Aqttarii.  The  two  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  apparent 
oitude,  and  one  diameter  and  a  half  separate  from  each  other ;  both  stars 
of  a  whitish  color.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  other  three  stars,  which  together 
I  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Its  right  ascension  is  22h.20m,and  its 
h  declination  about  two  degrees.  It  is  a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude, 
ig.  7  represents  the  Pole-star,  The  accompanying  star  is  a  very  faint  \ 
ty  and  requires  an  accurate  telescope  with  consideiBbVe  i^^«t\A^t^<» 
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guish  it.  The  large  star  is  wLite,  and  the  small  star  somewhat  of  a  mddj  ap- 
pearance, and  is  distant  from  the  larger  seyenteen  seconds,  or  about  three  or 
four  of  its  diameters. 

Fig.  8  is  the  double  star  Castor,  The  smaller  star  is  nearly  half  the  siie 
of  the  larger,  and  they  are  distant  about  five  seconds,  or  two  diameters  of  the 
principal  star.  They  are  both  of  a  whitish  color.  Castor  and  PoUus  lie  to 
the  northwest  of  Orion,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  They  are  rery 
conspicuous,  are  within  fire  degrees  of .  each  other,  and  rise  to  a  very  high 
elevation  when  passing  the  meridian,  and  may  be  seen  throughout  the  whole 
winter  and  spring  months.     Castor  is  the  more  elevated  of  the  two. 

Fig.  9  represents  Rigtlj  a  splendid  star  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion.  The  small 
star  is  a  mere  point,  and  yery  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  and  is  three  or  four 
diameters  of  the  large  star  from  h.  The  large  star  is  white,  the  small  one  of 
a  reddish  hue. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  double  star  Castor,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  300.  It 
likewise  shows  the  angular  position  of  the  small  star  at  the  present  time  in 
respect  to  PoUux  (fig.  11),  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  a  line  joining  Castor  and  Pollux,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bradley  it  wu 
parallel  with  a  line  joining  these  two  stars. 

Figs.  12,  13, 14,  and  15,  exhibit  views  of  the  double  star  «  Bootis,  with  four 
magnifying  powers.  Fig.  12  is  its  appearance  with  a  power  of  227 ;  fig.  13, 
with  a  power  of  460 ;  fig.  14,  with  a  power  of  900 ;  and  fig.  15  with  a  power 
of  1,100. 

Figs.  16,  17,  and  18,  represent  telescopic  views  of  the  triple  star  in  the  left 
fore  foot  of  the  constellation  Monoeeros,  or  the  Unicom,  which  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  this  class  of  stars.  This  star  appears  at  first  double,  but 
with  some  attention  one  of  the  two  is  discovered  to  be  also  double ;  the  first 
of  them  is  the  largest.  The  color  of  all  these  stars  is  white.  With  a  small 
power  they  appear  as  in  fig.  16 ;  with  a  power  of  220,  as  in  fig.  17 ;  and  widi 
a  power  of  450,  as  in  fig«  18.  There  is  a  beautiful  object  of  this  description, 
but  somewhat  different  in  the  configuration  of  the  three  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed,  to  be  seen  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ;  it  is  the  star  i  Ursa,  called 
also  Mizar,  and  is  the  middle  star  in  the  tail. 

All  the  objects  here  enumerated  may  be  seen  with  a  good  three  and  a  half 
feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  an  object-glass  of  2f  inch  diameter.  The 
double  star  Castor  may  be  seen  with  so  low  a  power  as  80,  but  more  distinctly 
with  higher  magnifiers. 

Fig.  19. 


I 


When  the  attention  of  astronomers  was  first  attracted  to  double  stars,  it  was 
thought  they  would  afford  a  most  promising  means  of  determining  the  annual 
parallax,  and  thereby  discovering  the  distance  of  the  stars.  If  we  suppose  the 
two  individuals  composing  a  double  star,  being  situate  very  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  seen  from  the  earth,  to  be  at  very  different  distances,  it  might  be 
expected  that  their  apparent  relative  position  would  vary  at  difierent  seasons 
of  the  year,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  earth. 

Let  A  and  B,  fig,  19,  represent  the  two  individuals  composing  a  double  star. 
Let  C  and  D  represent  two  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  half  a  year,  and  placed  therefore  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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Q  S.  When  viewed  from  C,  the  star  B  will  be  above  the  star  A,  and  when 
viewed  from  D,  it  will  be  below  it.  During  the  intermediate  six  months  the 
relative  change  of  position  would  gradually  be  effected,  and  the  one  star  would 
thos  appear  either  to  revolve  annually  round  the  other,  or  would  oscillate  semi- 
annually from  side  to  side  of  the  other.  The  extent  of  its  play  compared  with 
the  diameter  C  D  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  supply  the  data  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  which  the  distance  of  the  stars  would  bear  to  that  di- 
ameter. 

The  great  problem  of  the  jitellar  parallax  seemed  thus  to  be  reduced  to  the 
measurement  of  the  small  interval  between  the  individuals  of  double  stars ;  and 
it  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  micrometers  used  in  astronomical  instruments 
were  capable  of  measuring  these  minute  angles  with  much  greater  relative  ac- 
curacy than  could  be  attained  in  the  observations  on  greater  angular  distances. 
To  these  advantages  were  added  the  absence  of  all  possible  errors  arising 
from  refraction ;  errors  incidental  to  the  graduation  of  instruments ;  from  un- 
certainty of  levels  and  plumb-lines ;  from  all  estimations  of  aberration  and  pre- 
cession ;  in  a  wordt  from  all  effects  which,  equally  affecting  both  the  individual 
stars  observed,  could  not  interfere  with  the  results  of  the  observations,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

These  considerations  raised  great  hopes  among  astronomers  that  the  means 
wera  in  their  hands  to  resolve  finally  the  great  problem  of  the  stellar  parallax, 
sod  Sir  William  Herschel  accordingly  engaged  with  all  his  characteristic 
irdor  and  sagacity  in  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  numerous 
double  stars,  to  the  original  discovery  of  which  science  was  already  so  deeply 
indebted  to  his  labors.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  in  his  researches, 
when  phenomena  unfolded  themselves  before  him  indicating  a  discovery  of 
a  much  higher  order  and  interest  than  that  of  the  parallax  which  he  sought. 
He  found  Siat  the  relative  position  of  the  individuals  of  many  of  the  double 
'  Mars  which  he  examined  were  subject  to  a  change,  but  that  the  period  of  this 
<  change  had  no  relation  to  the  period  of  the  earth's  motion.  It  is  evident  that 
whatever  appearances  can  proceed  from  the  earth's  annual  motion,  must  be  not 
only  periodic  and  regular,  but  must  pass  annually  through  the  same  series  of 
phaises,  always  showing  the  same  phase  on  each  return  of  the  same  epoch  of 
I  the  sidereal  year.  In  the  changes  of  position  which  Sir  William  Herschel  ob- 
served in  the  double  stars,  no  such  series  of  phases  presented  themselves. 
Periods,  it  is  true,  were  soon  developed,  but  these  periods  were  regulated  by 
intervals  which  neither  agreed  with  each  other  nor  with  the  earth's  annual 
motion. 

Some  other  explanation  of  the  phenomena  must  therefore  be  sought  for,  and 
the  illustrious  observer  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  apparent 
changes  of  position  were  due  to  real  motions  in  the  stars  themselves ;  that 
these  stars  in  fact  moved  in  proper  orbits  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planets 
moved  around  the  sun.  The  slowness  of  the  succession  of  changes  which 
were  observed  rendered  it  necessary  to  watch  their  progress  for  a  long  period 
of  time  before  the  motions  of  these  bodies  could  be  certainly  or  accurately 
known  ;  and  accordingly,  although  these  researches  were  commenced  in  1778, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1803  that  the  observer  had  collected  data  sufficient 
to  JQstiiy  any  positive  conclusion  respecting  their  orbitual  motion.  In  that  and 
the  following  year  Sir  William  Herschel  announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
two  memorable  papers  read  before  that  body,  that  there  exist  sidereal  systems 
coosiating  of  two  stars  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  consti- 
tating  whu  he  called  binary  stars^  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars,  gene- 
lallj  so  called,  in  which  no  such  periodic  change  of  position  ia  discoverable. 
Sneh  9Uu»  amy  be  only  acade/t/aliy  double,  and,  aa  we  bave  a\ieaA^  «x\^\^vgl^^^ 


may  be  as  distant  from  each  other  as  any  other  stars  in  the  firmament,  notwiih* 
standing  their  apparent  juxtaposition.  But  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  are 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  plaaat 
Uranus  and  its  attendant  satellites  are  said  to  be  at  the  same  distance. 

More  recent  observation  has  fully  confirmed  these  remarkable  discoveiies. 
The  catalogue  of  binary  stars  first  given  by  Sir  William  Herachel,  conaistiaf 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  comprises  neariy  all  the  most  considerable  objects  oTtfast 
class  that  have  yet  been  detected.  These  stars  require  the  best  telesoopes  for 
their  observation,  being  generally  so  close  as  to  render  the  use  of  vexy  high 
magnifying  powers  indispensable. 

The  moment  the  revolution  of  one  star  round  another  was  ascertained,  fiie 
idea  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  great  principle  of  gravitation  to  these  re- 
mote regions  of  the  universe  naturally  suggested  itself.  Newton  has  profsd 
in  his  Principia,  that  if  a  body  revolve  in  an  ellipse  by  an  attractive  force 
directed  to  the  focus,  that  force  will  vary  according  to  the  law  which  chanc- 
terizes  gravitation.  Thus  an  elliptical  orbit  became  a  test  of  the  presence  and 
sway  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  If,  then,  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the 
orbits  of  the  double  stars  were  ellipses,  we  should  at  once  arrive  at  the  fact 
that  the  law  of  which  the  discovery  conferred  such  celebritgr  on  the  name  of 
Newton  is  not  confined  to  the  solar  system,  but  prevails  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  first  distinct  system  of  calculation  by  which  the  true  elliptic  elements 
of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  were  ascertained,  was  supplied  in  1830,  by  M. 
Savary,  who  showed  that  the  motion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  thees 
stars  ( (  Ursa  Majoris)^  indicated  an  elliptic  orbit  described  in  58^  years.  Pro- 
fessor Encke,  by  another  process,  arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  star  70  Ophiueki^ 
moved  in  an  ellipse  with  a  period  of  74  years.  Several  other  orbits  were  as- 
certained and  computed  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  the  following  table,  given 
by  that  astronomer,  are  exhibited  the  principal  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
astronomy : — 


Names  of  Stars. 

Period  of  Revolu- 
tion. 

Major  eemi-axis  of 
Ellipse. 

Eccentricity. 

Y  Leonis 

>  Virginia                - 

61  Cygni 

<r  CoronsB 

Castor 

70  Ophiuchi 

^Ursae 

<  Cancri 

n  Coronas 

Years. 
1200 
628-9000 

452- 

286-6000 
252-6600 

80*3400 

58-2625 

55? 

43-4000 

ir-090 

15-430 
3-679 
8-086 
4-392 
3-857 

0-83350 

0-61125 
8-75820 
0-46670 
0-41640 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  y  VWginis;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  length  of  its  period,  but  by  reason  also  of  the  great 
diminution  of  apparent  distance,  and  rapid  increase  of  angular  motion  about 
each  other,  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  It  is  a  bright  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  its  component  stars  are  almost  exactly  equal.  It  has  been 
known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
their  distance  being  then  between  six  and  seven  seconds ;  so  that  any  ti^era- 
bly  good  telescope  would  resolve  it.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  con- 
stantly approaching,  and  are  at  present  hardly  more  than  a  jingle  second  asoh- 
der ;  so  that  no  telescope  that  is  not  of  very  superior  quality,  is  competent  to 
show  them  otherwise  than  as  a  single  avax  «oti\«vfKa.t  len^hened  in  one  diree* 
tioB.     It  fortunately  happens,  vViat  Bta^^7,*\ii  Vl\^,xv^v«i«A.  ^Sk^  \«(:»t^«^  Va. 


Hike  margin  of  one  of  his  observation-books,  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line 
of  jonction,  as  being  parallel  to  that  of  two  remarkable  stars  a  and  ^  of  the 
•ame  constellation,  as  seiBn  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  this  note,  which  has  been 
w  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  diligence  of  Professor  Rigaud,  has  proved  of 
signal  service  in  the  investigation  of  their  orbit.  They  are  entered  also  as 
distinct  stars  in  Mayer's  catalogue ;  and  this  affords  also  another  means  of  re- 
GOTflring  their  relative  situation  at  the  date  of  his  observations,  which  were 
made  about  the  year  1756.  Without  particularizing  individual  measurements, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  repositories,  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that 
thoir  whole  series  (which  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  has  been 
very  numerous  and  carefully  made,  and  whicn  embraces  an  angular  motion  of 
100^,  and  a  diminution  of  distance  to  one  sixth  of  its  former  amount)  is  repre- 
sented with  a  degree  of  exactness /uZ/y  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself  by  an 
ellipse  of  the  dimensions  and  period  stated  in  the  following  little  table,  and  of 
which  the  further  requisite  particulars  are  as  follows : — 

Perihelion  pssmge..  August  18,  1834. 

Inclimition  of  orbit  to  the  visual  ray,        -  -  -  -  22^' 58^ 

Angleof  position  of  the  perihelion  prelected  on  the  heavens,        -  -        36^24' 

Angle  of  position  of  the  line  of  nodes,  or  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  )         970  os' 
orbit  with  the  surface  of  the  heavens,  > 

The  manner  in  which  the  periodic  motion  of  a  double  star  is  observed,  will 
be  readily  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  20,  by  which 
Dr.  Dick  has  represented  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  on  the 
double  star  Castor,  In  the  year  1759  Dr.  Bradley  had  observed  the  position 
of  the  two  individuals  of  this  star,  and  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Markelyne.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  it  is  known  that  the  line  joining  them  was  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  the  stars  Castor  and  Pollux^  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  fol- 
bwing  table  exhibits  the  angles  which  the  same  joining  line  made  with  the 
meridian  of  Sir  William  Herschcrs  observatory : — 

I    Tlmei  of  Ui«  Obwrvations.  Aug  lei  of  Position. 

/      November  1,  1759 56^  32^ 

I       November  5,  1779 35   29 

^      February  23, 1791 23   36 

December  ]5,  1795 18  32 

March  26, 1800 14     3 

Becember  31,  1801 12    12 

February  28, 1802 12     1 

March  27,  1803 10   53 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  interval  between  November,  1759,  and 
March,  1803,  a  portion  of  an  orbit  amounting  to  45  degrees  and  39  minutes 
has  been  described  by  the  smaller  star  round  the  greater,  or  more  strictly  round 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  and 
three  minutes  per  annum,  at  which  rate  a  complete  revolution  would  be  per- 
formed in  about  343  years. 

Let  the  small  central  circle  C  represent  the  larger  star  Castor,  and  D  the 
smaller  star,  and  let  the  line  E  F  represent  the  direction  of  the  two  stars  in  a 
line  with  the  sXax  Pollux  at  £,  as  observed  by  Dr.' Bradley  in  1759.  In 
November,  1779,  they  were  found  in  the  position  C  H,  twenty-one  degrees 
from  the  position  they  occupied  twenty  years  before ;  in  February,  1791,  they 
were  thirty-three  degrees  from  the  same  position,  &c. ;  and  in  March,  1803, 
ferty-tiz  and  a  half  degrees,  giving  evident  indication  of  a  regular  progressive 
motion  in  a  circle.  Since  1803  its  motion  has  been  regularly  traced  by  Struve, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Sir  J.  South ;  and  in  1816  it  was  fobnd  about  fifty- 
•even  degrees  from  its  first  position,  and  in  1830  about  siity-eight  degrees, 
■till  xegulariy  progressing.     In  1819  the  distance  of  the  sn^l  star  from  Castor 
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was  five  seconds  and  a  half,  and  in  1 830  it  was  a  little  more  than  four  seconds 
and  a  half.  Although  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  above  stated,  conjectured  ths 
period  of  revolution  to  be  about  343  years,  yet  later  astronomers,  from  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  observations  recently  made,  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  iti 
period  is  little  more  than  250  years. 

Thus  in  each  succeeding  age  has  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  astrono- 
mers unfolded  laws  prevailing  in  the  material  universe,  whose  range  appears 
to  have  no  other  limit  than  those  of  that  universe  itself.  When  Galileo,  sooa 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  system  of 
Jupiter  and  his  moons,  exhibiting  on  a  small  scale  that  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets,  and  offered  it  to  the  world  as  an  analogy  strikingly  corroborative  of 
the  Copernican  hypothesis,  the  announcement  of  the  Florentine  observer  was 
received  with  incredulity,  and  philosophers  themselves  rejected  it,  some  de- 
claring that  they  could  not  give  credence  to  it,  even  though  attested  by  the 
evidence  of  their  senses.  What  would  have  been  said  if  the  inspiration  of 
Galileo  had  prompted  the  anticipation  of  sun  revolving  round  sun — of  system 
revolving  round  system — united  by  the  same  rulin?  principle— bound  by  the 
same  tie,  and  exhibiting  a  regular  subordination  to  the  same  laws,  which  con- 
fer such  stability,  harmony,  and  regularity,  on  the  movements  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem !  Such  are  the  results  which  these  stellar  discoveries  bring  before  us. 
A  stupendous  luminous  globe,  surrounded  by  a  system  of  planets  with  their 
attendant  satellites,  presides  in  the  centre.  Around  it,  at  a  distance  incompara* 
bly  greater  than  the  distances  of  its  planets,  circulates  another  sun^  attended 
by  another  system  of  planets  and  satellites  similar  to  the  first,  but  on  a  reduced 
scale !  The  lights  o(  these  associated  suns  are  of  different  hues,  but  their 
tints  are  so  related,  that  when  blended  together  they  will  produce  a  daylight 
like  that  of  the  solar  system.  The  distances  of  the  planets  composing  each 
of  these  systems,  from  their  respective  suns,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  distance 
which  intervenes  between  these  suns  similar,  doubtless,  to  that  which  the 
distances  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn  bear  to  the  distances  of  these 
planets  from  the  sun.  ''  A  less  distinctly  characterized  aubordination  would," 
as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  ^^  \>e  \ticom^\.\VA«  n«\vVl  \hA  stability  of  their 
syateiDf  and  with  the  planetary  naUne  o(  \\ie\x  oi^Sxa.    \^\i^fi»»  ^vrm^^  ^^am^aA. 
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under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the  sweep  of  their  other 
■un  in  its  perihelion  pessage  xoirod  their  own,  might  cany  them  off,  or  whiri 
them  into  oihits  oneily  incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ex- 
istence of  their  inhaUtonts.    It  must  be  acknowledged  that  snch  a  spectacle 

presents  a  strangetf  wild  atod  novel  field  for  specuUtiye  excursions,  and  one 

which  it  IB  difliodt  to  avoid  luxuriating  in." 
Those  "who  are  vnacenstoaied  to  the  consideration  of  geometrical  questions 

will  be  enabled  to  aeqdfe  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  such  a  system  as  has  been 

just  deoeribed  by  meaaa  of  the  annexed  diagram. 


\ 


\ 


/ 


The  larger  sun  with  its  planets  is  represented  at  S,  in  the  focus  of  an  ellipse, 
in  which  the  lesser  sun  accompanied  by  its  planets  moves.  At  A,  this  latter 
ran  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  nearest  to  the  greater  sun  S.  Moving  in  its  peri- 
odical course  to  B,  it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  S.  At  C  it  is  at 
iphelioD,  or  its  most  distant  point,  and  finally  returns  through  D  to  its  perihelion 
'  A.  The  sun  S,  because  of  its  vast  distance  from  the  system  A,  would  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  of  the  system  A  much  smaller  than  their  proper 
sun,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  effect  of  distance  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
compensated  by  its  greatly  superior  magnitude ;  for  analogy  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  the  sun  S  is  greater  than  the  sun  A  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  sun  to  one  of  the  planets.  The  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
of  the  system  A  will  then  behold  the  spectacle  of  two  suns  in  their  firmament. 
The  annual  motion  of  one  of  these  suns  will  be  determined  by  the  motion  of 
the  planet  itself  in  its  orbit,  but  that  of  the  other  and  more  distant  sun  will  be 
determined  by  the  period  of  the  lesser  sun  around  the  greater  in  the  orbit 
A  B  C  D.  The  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  will  produce  two  days 
of  equal  length,  but  not  commencing  or  ending  simultaneously.  There  will  be 
in  general  two  sunrises  and  two  sunsets !  When  a  planet  is  situate  in  the  part 
of  its  oibit  between  the  two  suns,  there  will  be  no  night.  The  two  suns  will 
then  be  placed  exactly  as  our  sun  and  moon  are  placed  when  the  nooon  is  full. 
When  the  one  sun  sets  the  other  will  rise,  and  when  the  one  rises  the  other 
will  BeL    There  will  be,  therefore,  continual  day.    On  ibe  ^ei\uKoA^'«V«^ 
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a  planet  is  at  such  a  part  of  its  oibit  that  both  suns  lie  in  neaily  the  nme  di- 
rection as  seen  from  it,  both  suns  will  rise  and  both  will  set  together.  Then 
will  then  be  the  ordinary  alternation  of  day  and  night  as  on  the  earth,  bat  the 
day  will  have  more  than  the  usaal  splendor,  being  enlightened  by  two  suns. 

In  all  intermediate  seasons  the  two  suns  will  rise  and  set  at  different  timet. 
During  a  part  of  the  day  both  will  be  seen  at  once  in  the  hearens,  occqiyiiif 
different  places,  and  reaching  the  meridian  at  different  times.  There  wiU  be 
^100  noons.  In  the  morning  for  some  time,  more  or  4es«,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  one  sun  only  will  be  apparent,  and  in  like  manner,  in  the 
evenins  the  sun  which  first  rose  will  be  the  first  to  set,  leaTing  the  dominioa 
of  the  hesTens  to  its  splendid  companion. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  phenomena  incidental  to  the  planets  attending  the  | 
central  sun  S,  will  not  be  materially  different,  except  that  to  them  the  two  sans 
will  have  extremely  different  magnitudes,  and  will  afford  proportionally  differ-  [ 
ent  degrees  of  light.     The  lesser  sun  will  appear  much  smaller,  both  on  ac« 
count  of  its  really  inferior  magnitude  and  its  vastly  greater  distance.     The  two  \ 
days,  therefore,  when   they  occur,  will  be  of  very  different  splendor,  one 
being  probably  as  much  brighter  than  the  other  as  the  light  of  noonday  is  to 
that  of  full  moonlight,  or  to  that  of  the  morning  or  evening  twilight. 

But  these  singular  vicissitudes  of  light  will  become  still  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  two  suns  diffuse  light  of  different  colors.  Let  us 
examine  the  very  common  case  of  the  combination  of  a  crimson  with  a  blue  sou. 
In  general  they  will  rise  at  different  times.  When  the  blue  rises,  it  will  for  a 
time  preside  alone  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  a  blue  morning.  Its  crimson  com- 
panion, however,  soon  appearing,  the  lights  of  both  being  blended,  a  white  day 
will  follow.  As  evening  approaches,  and  the  two  orbs  descend  toward  the 
western  horizon,  the  blue  sun  will  first  set,  leaving  the  crimson  one  alone  ia 
the  heavens.  Thus  a  ruddy  evening  closes  this  curious  succession  of  varying 
lights.  As  the  year  rolls  on,  these  changes  will  be  varied  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  At  those  seasons  when  the  suns  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  planet, 
crimson  and  blue  days  will  be  alternate,  without  any  intervening  night ;  and  at 
the  intermediate  epochs  all  the  various  intervals  of  rising  and  setting  of  the 
two  suns  will  be  exhibited. 

"  Other  sum,  perhaps, 
With  their  attCDdant  mooDB,  thou  wilt  deiciy, 
Communicating  male  and  feoiale  light 
(Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world). 
Stored  in  each  orb,  perhaps,  with  some  that  live." 

Paradisx  Loit,  TiiL,  148. 

PROPER    MOTION    OF    THE    STARS. 

In  common  parlance  the  stars  are  said  to  he  freed.  They  have  received  this 
epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  planets,  the  sun,  and  the  nrKX>n,  all  of 
which  constantly  undergo  changes  of  apparent  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
heavens.  The  stars,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  eye  unaided 
by  an  can  discover,  never  change  their  relative  position  in  the  firmament,  which 
seems  to  be  carried  round  us  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sphere,  just  as  if 
the  stars  were  attached  to  it,  and  merely  shared  in  its  apparent  motion. 

But  the  stars,  though  subject  to  no  motion  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
not  absolutely  fixed.  When  the  place  of  a  star  on  the  heavens  is  exactly  ob- 
served by  means  of  good  astronomical  instruments,  it  is  found  to  be  subject  to 
a  change  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  small  indeed,  but  stiH 
easily  observed  and  certainly  ascertained. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Laig\&co  \)tv^v  ^  «^^\«m  q'I  V»^\fta^  such  as  the 
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nlar  syBtem,  placed  in  space,  and  aubmitted  to  no  other  continued  force  except 
ihe  nciprocal  altractiona  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  must  either  have 
the  oomnMm  centre  of  gravity  stationary  or  in  a  state  of  uniform  rectilinear 
motion. 

The  chaneea  against  the  conditions  which  would  render  the  sun  stationary, 
compared  with  those  which  would  give  it  a  motion  in  some  direction,  with  some 
Telocity,  are  so  numerous  that  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  morally  certain  that 
oar  system  is  in  motion  in  some  determinate  direction  through  the  uniyerse. 
Now  if  we  suppose  the  sun  attended  by  the  planets  to  be  thus  moved  through 
the  universe  in  any  direction,  an  observer  placed  on  the  earth  would  observe 
the  eflfects  of  such  a  motion,  as  a  spectator  in  a  steamboat  moving  on  a  river 
would  perceive  his  progressive  motion  on  the  stream  by  an  apparent  motion 
of  the  banks  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  observer  on  the  earth  would  there- 
fore detect  such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space  by  the  apparent 
motion  in  the  contrary  direction  with  which  the  stars  would  be  affected. 

Such  a  motion  of  the  solar  system  would  affect  different  stars  differently. 
All  would,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  affected  by  a  contrary  motion,  but  all  would 
not  be  equally  affected.  The  nearest  woidd  appear  to  have  the  most  per- 
ceptible motion,  the  more  remote  would  be  affected  in  a  less  degree,  and 
some  might,  from  their  extreme  distance,  be  so  slightly  affected  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  apparent  change  of  place,  even  when  examined  with  the  most 
delicate  inatrumenta.  To  whatever  degree  each  star  might  be  affected, 
all  the  changes  of  position  would,  however,  apparently  take  place  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  apparent  effects  would  also  be  exhibited  in  another  manner.  The  stars 
in  that  region  of  the  universe  toward  which  the  motion  of  the  system  is  di- 
rected would  appear  to  recede  from  each  other.  The  spaces  which  separate 
tbem  would  seem  to  be  gradually  augmented,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  stars 
in  the  opposite  quarter  would  seem  to  be  crowded  more  closely  together,  the 
distances  between  stsr  and  star  being  gradually  diminished.  Tlus  will  be 
more  clearly  comprehended  by  the  annexed  diagram. 


Fig.M. 


>^^ 


B#-«:=^ 


Let  the  line  S  S^  represent  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  system,  snd 
let  S  and  S'  represent  its  positions  at  any  two  epochs.  At  S,  the  stars  ABC 
would  be  separated  by  intervals  measured  by  the  angles  A  S  B,  and  B  S  C, 
while  at  S'  they  would  appear  separated  by  the  lesser  angles  A  S'  B,  and 
B  S^  C.  Seen  from  S^  the  stars  ABC  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
than  they  were  when  seen  from  S.  For  like  reasons  the  stars  a  b  c,  toward 
which  the  system  is  here  supposed  to  move,  would  seem  to  be  closer  together 
when  seen  from  S,  than  when  seen  from  S\  Thus,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  toward  which  the  system  is  moving,  the  stars  might  be  expected  to 
leparate  gradually,  while  in  the  opposite  quarter  they  would  become  more 
condenaed.  In  all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  heavens  they  would  be  affected 
by  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  solar  system.  Such  in  general  would  be 
the  effects  of  a  progressive  motion  of  our  system. 
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If  phenomena  like  these  were  clearly  ascertained  among  the  staia,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  solar  system  would  be  proved ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  such  appear- 
ances  not  being  discovered,  we  must  infer,  not  the  quiescence  of  the  system, 
but  the  absence  of  any  motion  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  an  observable 
efiect  on  the  apparent  positions  of  bodies  ao  distant  as  the  fixed  stars.  Id 
a  word,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  within  the  limited  period  of  time  over 
which  astronomical  observation  has  extended,  the  space  through  which  the  \ 
solar  system  has  moved  must  bear  an  inappreciable  ratio  to  the  distances  of 
the  stars. 

In  the  course  of  his  various  astronomical  labors,  the  late  Sir  William  Her^ 
schel  imagined  at  one  time  that  he  had  ascertained  among  the  apparent  changes 
incidental  to  the  firmament,  indications  of  a  movement  of  Uie  solar  system 
toward  a  point  of  the  universe  occupied  by  some  of  the  stars  composing  the 
constellation  of  Hercules.  This  conjecture  has  not,  however,  been  sustained 
by  subsequent  surveys  of  the  heavens ;  and  the  opinion  among  astronomen 
now  is  that  no  sufficient  data  have  yet  been  attained  to  warrant  any  distinct 
conclusion  regarding  the  progressive  motion  common  to  the  bodies  of  oui 
system. 

The  late  astronomer  royal  of  England  (Mr.  Pond),  suggested  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  marked  by  singular  ingenuity 
and  refinement.  It  is  known  that  the  motion  of  light  combined  with  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  produces  an  effect  on  the  apparent  places  of  all  ob- 
jects in  the  heavens,  by  which  they  are  seen  advanced  beyond  their  true  po- 
sitions, always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  the  extent 
of  this  apparent  displacement  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  earth'8 
orbitual  velocity  bears  to  the  velocity  of  light.  This  efiect  is  called  the 
aberration  of  light.  Now  if  the  sun,  together  with  the  planets,  have  any  pro- 
gressive motion  through  space,  the  velocity  of  such  motion  would  probably  be 
much  greater  than  the  orbitual  velocity  of  the  earth.  Such  a  motion  would 
then  be  attended  with  an  aberration  of  the  stars,  greater  iii  amount  than  that 
which  is  due  to  the  earth's  motion.  Such  an  aberration  would  cause  all  the 
stars  to  be  displaced  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  cause  no  change  in  their  relative  positions.  We  should 
under  such  circumstances  have  no  means  of  detecting  it.  But  if,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  velocity  of  the  solar  system  were  to  undergo  any  change  of  suf- 
ficient amount,  or  if  the  direction  of  its  motion  were  to  be  changed  (as  would 
certainly  happen  if  our  system  were  moving  in  an  orbit  round  any  other,  owing 
to  any  combination  like  those  of  the  double  stars),  then  the  quantity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  consequent  aberration  would  be  changed,  the  relative  position  of 
the  stars  would  be  consequently  disturbed,  and  the  effects  would  become  per- 
ceptible. Such  efiects  have  not  been  yet  observed,  but  this  suggestion 
may  afford  future  astronomers  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  motion  of  our 
system. 

But  although  no  appearances  have  been  discovered,  such  as  a  progressive 
motion  of  our  system  would  produce,  yet  other  phenomena  have  been  uif- 
folded  which  prove  that  the  fixed  stars  are  not  absolutely  stationary,  and 
which  indicate  physical  powers  in  active  operation  in  distant  regions  of 
the  universe,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  enormous  distances  and 
magnitudes  which  telescopic  research  has  unfolded.  The  stars,  examined 
individually  with  instruments  of  sufficient  power  and  precision,  have  been 
found  to  be  subject  to  changes  of  position  which,  though  small,  are  very 
perceptible,  and  are  certainly  ascertained.  These  changes  are  called  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars. 

The%e  proper  motions  are  not  ihe  same  Vn  i3\  avax%.   \gl  vwaA^oAvoK^TBoiuoi 
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is  di8c«>TeTed.  In  most  of  those  in  which  it  haa  been  discovered,  its  tmount, 
eren  mfter  the  Itpse  of  years,  is  still  but  small.  In  one  or  two  it  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  be  detected  by  very  ordinary  means  of  astronomical  obser- 
Tation.  The  greatest  proper  motion  which  has  hitherto  been  observed  in 
any  single  star  is  found  in  the  star  />  in  the  constellation  of  CassiopeuB,  The 
annaal  displacement  of  this  star  amounts  to  3''-74,  so  that  in  500  years  it 
will  be  removed  from  the  place  it  now  occupies  by  a  space  equal  to  the  ap« 
parent  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  annual  proper  motion  of  Areturus  is 
aboot  half  that  of  ^  CassiopeuB.  In  the  following  table  is jcoUected  the  proper 
motions  as  they  affect  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  some  of  the 
stars  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous.  The  sign  +  prefixed 
to  the  annual  variation,  shows  that  it  is  to  be  added,  and  —  that  it  is  to  be 
smhtrtKiedy  to  find  the  true  place  of  the  object  at  any  time  : — 


MuBM  of  th%  Stan. 


MsfnitQd*. 


Annaal  Motion  In 
R.  A. 


Socondfl. 
+0.21 
—0.42 
—0.15 
—0.80 
—6.74 
—0.57 
+0.74 
—1.26 
+0.48 
+0.23 
0.00 


Annaal  Motion  In 
Doc. 


Socondi. 
--0.44N. 
--1.04& 
- -0.44  8. 
-  -0.95  8. 

0.00 
+0.07  8. 
- -0.24  8. 
- -1.72  8. 
— 0.54N. 
— 0.27N. 
— 0.26N. 


Bnt  it  is  among  the  double  stars  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  proper  motion.  These  systems,  while  their  component  stars  revolve  one 
nmnd  the  other,  or  rather  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  seem  to 
be  carried  forward  in  some  determinate  direction  with  a  motion  in  which 
they  both  participate.  Thus  the  individuals  which  compose  the  double  star 
61  Cygni  (of  which  Professor  Bessel  has  discovered  the  annual  parallax), 
have  remained  constantly  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  each  other  for 
sixty  years  last  past,  but  have  at  the  same  time  been  continually  shifting  their 
position  on  the  firmament,  and  are  now  about  five  minutes  from  the  place 
they  occupied  sixty  years  ago.  In  350  years  this  double  star  will  move  over 
'  a  space  on  the  firmament  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 

The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars,  is  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  actually  have  real  Tnotions 
throagh  space,  such  as  to  produce  the  apparent  changes  of  position  which  we 
observe.  If  the  distance  of  any  star  having  a  proper  motion  be  known,  the 
rata  at  which  it  moves  may  be  easily  calculated.  Thus,  if  we  assume  the 
distance  of  61  Cygni,  as  determined  by  Bessel's  observations  on  the  parallax, 
to  be  60,000,000,000,000  miles,  their  motion  must  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred sad  seventy-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  in  order  to  produce  the  ap- 
psrsDt  annual  displacement  which  has  been  observed.  This  velocity  would 
be  double  that  of  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  there  is  no  apparent  relation — noth- 
ing to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  these  phenomena  are  ascribable  to  any 
eommon  physical  cause  affecting  at  once  all  these  bodies.  We  must  then 
infer  that  they  are  independent  motions  affecting  these  distant  systems — ^inde- 
pendent St  JeiBs^  so  Ur  ss  onr  present  knowledge  extends. 


h^k^k^h^h^h^^ 
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I  and  Amngement  of  the  Mui  of  riiible  Stan.— Sir  W.  Heracbnl's  Analyab  of  the  HcaTena.— 
e  MOky  Way.— The  raat  Nambera  of  Stara  in  it— Form  and  Dtmenakma  of  thia  If  aai  of  Stan^ — 
bate  and  Cloatera. — ^Variooa  Forma  and  Appearance  of  Nebolas. — Great  Nebnla  in  Orion. — 
igallanic  Clondad— Planetary  Nebals.— Vast  Number  of  Nebala.— Hendiel'i  Catalogoew— > 
nctore  of  the  Unirerae.— Laplaee'a  nebular  Hypotheaia.— Examination  of  its  moral  Tendency. 
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as  extent  of  the  sunrey  of  the  universe  which  is  commanded  by  our  natural 
n,  luaided  by  those  expedients  which  the  inyentions  in  optics  hare  sup- 
[,  has  been  on  another  occasion  fully  explained.*  We  have  shown  that 
;t8  placed  around  us  within  the  scope  of  a  radius  of  such  a  length  that 

would  take  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  move  over  it,  are  thus 
siyable  by  us.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  therefore,  that  all  ohjeets 
in  that  radius  are  visible.  There  may  be  within  it  stars  which  fail  to  be 
;  not  because  of  their  comparative  remoteness,  but  because  of  their  com- 
ively  inferior  intrinsic  splendor ;  and  we  may  infer  that  interminable 
ns  of  space  must  extend  beyond  that  limit,  teeminf  with  innumerable  suns 
lystems,  like  those  which  are  so  abundantly  manifested  within  it. 
1  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Herschel  to  ascertain  by  im- 
ate  observation  the  manner  in  which  those  stars  which  are  individually 
le  to  us,  whether  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  telescope,  are  distributed 
igh  space.  Are  they  casually  scattered  in  all  directions,  without  any 
ite  limit  of  distance,  or  any  definite  form  ?  Has  their  entire  mass  any 
rtainable  shape  or  dimensions  ?  Is  it  of  a  regular  form,  such  as  a  sphere 
cube!  And  if  it  hare  definite  limits,  how  has  it  pleased  Omnipotence  to 
fest  itself  in  those  unfathomed  regions  which  stretch  in  all  directions 
id  that  finite  and  limited  mass  of  systems  ? 

will  be  recollected  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  was  shown,  that  by  the 
Msire  application  of  telescopes  of  angmented  space-penetrating  power, 
ire  enabled  to  bring  into  view  individual  stars  more  and  more  remote, 
miinating  the  nearest  and  brightest  stars  to  be  at  the  first  order  of  distance ; 
I  within  twice  that  radius  to  be  in  the  second  order  ot  distance ;  those  with- 
ree  times  that  radius  to  be  in  die  third  order  of  distance,  and  so  on ;  the 
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naked  eye  being  capable  of  perceiving  aUtra  until  we  attain  to  tbe  twelfth  or- 
der of  diatance.  The  teleacope  then  carriea  our  view  still  further,  and  by  dtt 
highest  powers  to  which  it  has  hitherto  attained,  it  brings  within  oar  fiew 
atars  which  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  2,40<Hh  order  of  diatance,  and  fm 
which  light  would  therefore  take  24,000  yeara  to  come. 

Armed  with  such  powers,  Sir  William  Herachel  commenced  the  nnpanDded 
enterprise  of  a  general  survey  of  the  stellar  universe.  It  was  easily  rendered 
apparent  that  our  system  is  placed  within  a  mass  of  suns  of  vast  extent  and 
countless  number.  The  few  which  immediately  surround  us  appear  by  their 
comparative  proximity  largeat,  or  rather  brightest,  and  are  acconlingly  classed 
as  stars  of  the  first  ma^itude.  Thoae  which  lie  immediately  be3rond  them, 
occupying  a  wider  circle,  and  proportionally  more  numeroua,  are,  by  ressoa 
of  their  gpreater  distance,  of  inferior  magnitude.  Thus,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance we  contemplate,  and  the  >i^ider  the  circle  over  which  the  stars  are  dis- 
tributed, the  greater  they  are  found  to  be  in  number,  and  the  less  inteate  it 
splendor. 

These  observationa  are  not  applicable  alone  to  the  atars  visible  to  the  Baked 
eye.  Direct  the  most  ordinary  telescope  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens,  aad 
move  it  slowly  about  so  as  to  sweep  a  small  portion  of  the  firmament,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  many  stars  will  be  visible  in  it  which  were  before  not  ob- 
servable.    Such  stara  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  vision. 

But  is  the  system  to  which  the  earth  ia  attached  surrounded  by  an  equal 
depth  of  stars  in  every  direction  ?  Is  it  in  the  centre  of  a  glolnilar  mast  of 
stars?  and  if  so,  what  order  of  distance  ia  to  be  assigned  to  &e  OMMt  remote 
of  these  surrounding  suns?  If  not,  must  we  not  expect  to  find  stars  smaller 
and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  thoae  directiona  where  they  extend  to 
more  remote  distances  than  in  those  where  they  are  more  limited  in  their  dis- 
tance ? — Juat  aa  we  ahould  find  the  appearance  of  the  atems  of  tlie  trees  if  we 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  which  is  narrow  in  one  direction  and  long  ii 
another  ?  These  questions  can  be  satiafactorily  resolved  only  by  a  general 
examination  of  the  entire  firmament,  and  by  observing  whether  the  stara  are 
more  numerous,  smaller,  and  more  thickly  crowded  together  in  some  regiooi 
than  in  others. 

There  is  a  remarkable  band,  or  zone,  which  surrounds  the  firmament,  form- 
ing very  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  presenting  to  the  naked  eye 
the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  or  nebulous  whiteneas.  This  has  been  called  the 
Via  Laetea  or  the  Milky  Way,  Its  course,  which  however  is  not  regular,  has 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  celestial  equator,  intersecting  that 
circle  at  two  points,  one  of  which  is  near  the  beh  of  Orion^  and  the  other  sear 
the  constellation  of  Aquila,  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  bright  star  Atair,  jost 
on  the  verge  of  the  Milky  Way.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  heavens, 
even  without' the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we  shall  find  that  in  those  regions  moat 
remote  from  this  remarkable  zone,  the  atars  are  thinly  acatter^,  and  aa 
we  approach  it  in  any  direction  they  become  amaller,  more  numerous,  and 
more  crowded.  This  becomes  still  more  strongly  manifeated  when  we  resort 
to  telescopes,  by  which  (when  of  sufficient  space-penetrating  power),  the  aa- 
tonishing  fact  ia  disclosed  that  this  whitish  zone  consists  entirely  of  snnall  stars, 
too  minute  to  be  individually  distinguished  without  a  teleacope,  and  which  are 
acattered  by  countless  millions,  "like  glittering  dust  on  the  black  groond  of 
the  general  heavens.*' 

**  A  brotd  and  ample  road,  whote  doat  is  gold. 
And  pareaient  rtan,  u  star*  to  as  appear ; 
Seen  in  tbe  galuy  that  Milkv  Way, 
Like  to  A  cireUng  sone  powdered  with  ataza."— Miltov. 
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These  phenomena  led  Sir  William  Herschel  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stars 
of  OUT  firroamenty  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all  directions  indifferently 
ihroagh  space,  form  a  stratum,  of  which  the  thickness  is  small  in  comparison 
with  its  length  and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  principal  laminse,  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  each  other.     For  it  is 


certain  that,  to  an  eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing 
them  pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  occupy,  would  be  least 
in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendicular  to  the  lamina,  and 
greatest  in  that  of  its  breadth,  as  S  B,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  n4>idly  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere thieking  into  a  decided  fog-bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  mere  length  of  the  risual  ray.  Accordingly,  such  is  the  yiew  of  the 
construction  of  the  starry  firmament  taken  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  whose 
powerful  telescopes  have  effected  a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone, 
and  demonstrated  the  fact  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.  So  crowded  are 
they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  passed  under  his  review  in  a 
zone  two  degrees  in  breadth,  during  a  single  hour's  observation.  The  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  vast  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  are  observed 
in  it.* 

The  appearance  which  this  mass  of  stars  would  present  if  viewed  from  a 
position  directly  above  its  general  plane,  and  at  a  sufiicient  distance  to  allow 
its  entire  outline  to  be  discerned,  was  represented  by  Sir  William  Herschel  as 
resembling  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  2. 

He  considered  that  it  was  probable  that  the  thickness  of  this  bed  of  stars  was 
equal  to  about  eighty  times  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from 
our  system ;  and  supposing  our  sun  to  be  at  the  middle  of  this  thickness,  it 
would  follow  that  the  stars  on  its  surface  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
general  plane  would  be  at  the  fortieth  order  of  distJEince  from  us.  The  stars 
placed  in  the  more  remote  edges  of  its  length  and  breadth  he  estimated  to  be 
in  some  places  at  the  nine-hundredth  order  of  distance  from  us,  so  that  its  ex- 
treme length  may  be  said  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  two  thousand  times 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  from  our  system.  Such  a  space  light 
would  take  twenty  thousand  years  to  move  over,  moving  all  that  time  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  between  every  two  ticks  of  a  common 
clock! 

The  great  splendor  of  that  part  of  the  Milky  Way  which  passes  through 
the  souuem  hemisphere,  and  some  other  peculiarities  which  he  has  remarked 
in  it,  has  suggested  to  Sir  John  Herschel  a  corroboration  of  his  father's  theory 
of  its  form.  *^  The  general  aspect  of  the  southern  circumpolar  region,"  says 
Sir  John,  "  including  in  that  expression  60^  or  70^  of  S.  P.  D.,t  is  in  a  high 
degree  rich  and  magnificent,  owing  to  the  superior  brilliancy  and  larger  de,- 
▼elopment  of  the  Milky  Way :  which,  from  the  constellation  of  Orion  to  that 
of  Antinous,  is  in  a  blaze  of  light,  strangely  interrupted,  however,  with  vacant 
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and  almost  starless  patches,  especially  in  Scorpio,  near  «  Centavi  and  t 
cross ;  wUle  to  the  north  it  fades  away  pale  and  dim^  and  is  in  comparia 
hardly  traceable.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  new  this  splendid  lone^  with  I 
astonishingly  rich  and  evenly-distributed  fringe  of  stars  of  the  third  and  fov 
magnitudes,  which  form  a  broad  skirt  to  its  southern  border,  like  a  vaal  ci 
tain — without  an  impression,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  the  Milky  W 
is  not  a  mere  stratum,  but  an  annulus  ;  or,  at  least,  that  oar  system  is  piac 
within  one  of  the  poorer  and  almost  vacant  parts  of  its  general  mass,  and  tl 
eccentrically,  so  as  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  parts  about  the  cross,  than 
that  diametrically  opposed  to  it." 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  the  heavens,  the  actual  space  it  rendi 

visible  at  one  time,  technically  called  9^  Jield  of  view ,  is  small  in  the  same  p 

portion  as  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instmment  is  great.    Thoa  a  teleeco 

of  a  certain  magnifying  power  wiYL  pxeaenx  Vi  ^^  c^a«c^^  ^^u^  ^»iil^iqia  di 
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the  moon,  which  may  perhaps  occupy  its  entire  field  of  view.  A  mag:nify- 
E  power  twice  as  great  will  show  at  once  only  half  the  moon's  apparent 
ameter,  and  therefore  only  a  fourth  of  its  entire  disk.  One  of  three  times  the 
)wer  would  show  only  one  third  of  its  diameter,  and  one  ninth  of  its  disk, 
id  so  on.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  some  of  the  magnifying  powers 
ith  which  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel  were  ma<l<;,  crave  a  field 
f  view  not  so  great  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  we  shall  form  some 
lea,  however  inadequate  and  ohscure,  of  the  profusion  of  evidences  of  creative 
ower  which  the  firmament  presented  to  that  observer.  He  states  that  in 
lose  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  in  which  the  stars  were  most  thinly  scattered, 
e  saw  upon  an  average  eighty  stars  in  each  field.  In  an  hour,  fifteen  de- 
rees  of  the  firmannent  were  carried  before  his  telescope,  showing  successively 
ixty  distinct  fields.  Allowing  eighty  stars  for  each  field,  there  were  thus  ex- 
ibited  to  his  astonished  view  in  a  single  hour  without  moving  the  telescope 
)ar  thousand  eight  hundred  distinct  stars !  But  by  moving  the  instrument  at 
be  same  time  in  the  vertical  direction,  he  found  that  in  a  space  of  the  firma- 
Dent  not  more  than  £fteen  degrees  long  by  four  degrees  broad,  he  was  able 
9  observe  fifty  dwusand  stars  large  enough  to  be  individually  visible  and 
listinctly  coimted !  The  surprising  character  of  this  result  will  be  more 
dequately  ippreciAted  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  of  stars  thus  seen 
n  a  space  or  the  heavens  not  more  than  thirty  diameters  of  the  moon's  disk 
n  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  is  fifty  times  greater  than  all  the  stars  taken 
ogether  which  Aa  naked  eye  can  perceive  at  any  one  time  in  the  heavens  on 
be  most  serene  and  luclouded  night !  And  this,  he  it  observed,  is  in  that 
nrt  of  the  Milky  Way  which  is  most  sparsely  strewn  with  stars !  What  arc 
ire  to  say  of  the  richer  parts  ? 

On  presentiiag  the  telescope  to  the  richer  portions  of  the  Via  Lactea,  Ilcr- 
ichel  found,  M  might  be  expected,  much  greater  numbers  of  stars.  In  a  single 
Seld  he  was  able  to  count  588  stars,  and  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  firmament 
)eiDg  moved  before  his  telescope  by  the  diurnal  motion,  no  diminution  of 
lumber  was  niiparBnt,  so  that  he  estimated  that  in  that  space  of  time  116,000 
Kara  must  have  passed  in  review  before  him ;  the  number  seen  at  any  one 
ime  being  greater  than  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  entire  firmament, 
iicept  on  the  clearest  nights. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  sun  is  an  individual  star,  forming  only  a  single 
init  in  a  cluster  or  mass  of  many  millions  of  other  similar  stars ;  that  this 
luster  has  limited  dimensions,  has  ascertainable  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ess,  and  in  short,  fomofe  what  may  be  expressed  by  a  universe  of  solar  si/s- 
tms.  The  mind,  still  unsatisfied,  is  as  urgent  as  before  in  its  questions  re- 
arding  the  remainder  of  immensity !  However  vast  the  dimensions  of  this 
lass  of  stms  be,  they  are  nevertheless  finite.  However  stupendous  be  the 
Mce  included  within  them',  it  is  still  nothing  compared  to  the  immensity 
hich  lies  outside !  Is  that  immensity  a  vast  solitude  ?  Are  its  unexplored 
islms  dark  and  silent?  Has  Omnipotence  circumscribed  its  agency,  and 
IS  infinite  Beneficence  left  those  unfathomed  regions  destitute  of  evidence  of 
I  power  ? 

lliat  the  infinitude  of  space  ahould  exist  without  a  purpose,  unoccupied  by 
ly  works  of  creation,  is  plainly  incompatible  with  all  our  notions  of  the 
laracter  and  attributes  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  whether  derived  from 
e  voice  of  revelation  or  from  the  light  of  nature.  We  should  therefore  infer, 
rea  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  that  some  works  of  creation  are  dis- 
srsed  through  those  spaces  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  stellar 
nster  in  which  our  system  is  placed.  Nay,  we  should  he  led  by  the  most 
>Tioua  analojfies,  to  conjecture  that  other  stellar  clusters  \\Ve  crax  qn^w^  ^\« 
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dispersed  through  immensity,  separated  probably  by  distances  as  much  | 
than  those  which  intervene  between  star  and  star  as  the  latter  are  j 
than  those  which  separate  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  But  if  socl^ 
clusters  existed,  it  may  be  objected,  that  they  must  be  visible  to  u 
although  diminished,  perhaps,  to  mere  spots  on  the  firmament,  they 
still  be  rendered  apparent,  were  it  only  as  confused  whitish  patches, 
telescope ;  that,  as  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  assume  to  the  naked  c 
appearance  of  mere  whitish  nebulosity,  so  the  far  more  distant  start  ol 
clusters,  which  can  not  be  perceived  at  all  by  the  naked  eye,  would,  t 
scopes  of  adequate  power^  present  the  same  whitish  nebulons  appea 
and  that  we  might  look  forward  without  despair  to  such  augmentation 
powers  of  the  telescope  as  may  even  enable  us  to  perceive  them  to  be 
clusters  of  stars. 

Such  anticipations  have  accordingly  been  realized.     In  various  paits 
firmament  objects  are  seen  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  like  stai 

Fig.  3. 
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'^fff^  a  mist,  and  sometimes  as  nebulous  specks,  which  might  be,  and  not 
infrequently  are,  mistaken  for  comets.     WiA  ordinary  telescopes  these  ob- 
jects are  lisible  in  very  considerable  numbers,  and  were  observed  nearly  a 
centnryago.    In  the  Connaissanee  des  Temps^  for  1784,  Messier,  ihen  so  cele- 
bnted  for  his  obsenrations  on  comets,  published  a  catalogue  of  103  objects  of 
f  tb's  class,  of  many  of  which  he  gave  drawings,  and  with  which  all  observers 
who  search  for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  to  avoid  being  misled  by  their  re- 
semblance to  them.     The  improved  powers  of  the  telescope  speedily  disclosed 
10  astronomers  the  nature  of  these  objects,  which,  when  examined  by  sufficient 
magnifnag  powers,  prove  to  be  masses-  of  stars  clustered  together  in  a  manner 
u^eotjcal  with  that  cluster  in  which  our  sun  appears  to  be  placed.     They  ap- 
)ear  as  they  do,  mere  specks  of  whitish  light,  because  of  their  enormous  dis- 
BDce.     Many  of  them  are  of  a  round  figure,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  globular 
pace  filled  full  of  stars  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
imily  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its  own  internal  laws, 
'he  task  were  vain  to  attempt  to  count  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clus- 
'rs.     They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  calculation, 
rounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them  at  the  borders  (where  they 
:e  not  seen  projected  on  each  other),  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole 
roup,  it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must  contain  at 
>a8t  from  ten  to  twenty  thpusand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged  together  in  a 
)und  space  whose  risible  magnitude  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  disk  of 
18  moon.* 

One  of  dieeei objects  (the  13th,  in  Messier's  catalogue),  is  represented  in  the 
Qnesed  diaKnm,  fig.^3. 

This,  «•  Sir  John  Herachel  observes,  is  exhibited  by  the  telescope  as  con- 
sting  entirely  of  stars  crowded  together  so  as  to  present  an  almost  definite 
itiine,  and  to  nm  up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  centre,  where  their  condcnsa- 
on  is  usually  greatest.  This  beautiful  object  was  first  seen  by  Hallcy,  in 
ri4.  It  is  risible  to  the  naked  eye  between  the  stars  /*  and  <  in  the  constol- 
tion  of  Hercules.  If  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  from  the  star  (first  magni- 
de)  «  Lyr9,  to  the  star  $  (second  magnitude),  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
will  pass  through,  this  nebula  near  the  latter  star. 

In  fig.  4,  anneiind,  is  exhibited  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
^bulae  in  tlie  firmament.  This  is  the  27ih  in  Messier's  catalogue.  Its  form 
ay  be  likened  to  an  hour-glass, a  double-headed  shot,  or  a  dumb-bell,  surrounded 
r  a  thin  haxy  atmosphere.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  nebulae  which  show 
I  evident  symmetry  of  form.  It  consists,  according  to  Sir  John  Hcrschcrs 
nervations^  of  two  bright  and  highly-condensed  round  or  rather  oval  nebulae, 
lited  by  a  short  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  A  faint  nebulous  atmo- 
ihere  completes  the  figure,  enveloping  them  both,  and  filiinff  up  the  outline 
a  circumscribing  ellipse,  whose  shorter  axis  is  the  symmetrical  axis  of  the 
'Stem,  or  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  both  the  chief  nebulous 
asses. 

In  fig.  5  is  presented  a  nebula  of  an  elliptical  form,  which  is  visible  to  the 
iked  eye.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  it  passes  near  the  zenith  at  about 
ne  o'clock  at  night  in  the  month  of  November,  and  in  the  following  months 
ay  be  seen  in  the  evenings  in  the  northwest,  at  a  considerable  altitude.  It 
ipears  like  a  dull,  cloudy,  undefined  spot  upon  the  concave  of  the  firmament, 
id  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  light  of  a  small  candle  seen  throut^h 
>m.  Its  central  parts  appear  brightest,  but  its  light  gradually  fades  away 
ward  each  extremity.  A  few  small  stars  appear  adjacent  to  it,  but  they  have 
)  immediate  connexion  with  the  nebula.     Its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

'Henchcl,  chap.  xii. 
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apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  its  greatest  breadth  a  little  less  than 
its  length. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this,  and  similar  nebuln,  are  in  reality  flat 
cular  strata  of  stars,  which  are  rendered  elliptical  by  projection,  being  seen 
direction  oblique  to  their  plane,  and  having  their  diameters  foreshortened 
the  lesser  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

In  fig.  6,  is  represented  an  elliptical  spindle-shaped  nebula,  placed 
near  that  represented  in  fig.  5.  This  form  of  nebuls  is  rery  common,  an 
generally  supposed  to  be  produced  by  an  annular  mass  or  ring  of  stus,  wl 
being  seen  very  obliquely,  appears  of  the  elongated  form  here  depicted.  ' 
annular  nebuls,  seen  in  directions  nearly  perpendicular  to  their  planes, 
therefore  not  foreshortened,  are  represented  in  fig.  7  and  fig.  8.  The  fo 
is  situated  between  the  stars  «  and  fi  Lyrm^  and  may  be  seen  with  a  teles 
'  moderate  power.    It  is  w«\\-de€inedi«  axA  Va  i\\^^^  «Vi\^icaL  in  its  i 
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open  space  within  the  ring  is  not  entirely  dark,  but  seems  filled  with  r 
hazy  nebulosity.  The  nebula  represented  in  fig.  8,  is  situated  near  the 
y^  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  and  is  seen  on  the  meridian  about  the 
.  September,  at  nine  in  the  evening.  In  the  parallel  of  New  York  it 
68  the  meridian  about  ten  degrees  south  of  the  zenith, 
sketch  is  given  in  fig.  9  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ncbulx  in  the 
'ens.  This  object  is  situate  about  five  degrees  south  by  west  of  q,  the  last 
in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  consists  of  a  bright  round  nebulous  cen- 
spot,  surrounded  at  a  great  distance  by  a  nebulous  ring,  which  seems  to 
plit  into  two  throughout  nearly  half  of  its  circumference,  the  two  portions 
g  separated  by  an  angle  of  about  45^.  This  object  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir 
I  Herschel,  in  his  Memoir  on  Nebulas  (Phil.  Trans.,  1833) : — 
This  very  singular  object  is  thus  described  by  Messier :  *  Nebuleuse  sans 
es.     On  ne petti  /a  voit  que  di/ficiJcment  avec  une  WneXXe  ot^\xv^\x^  ^^"^V^ 
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pieds.  Elle  est  double,  ayant  chacune  un  centre  brillant  6\o\gai  V\ 
Tauire  de  4'  35'^  Les  deux  attnosphdres  se  touchent.'  By  this  desci 
it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  nebulous  ring  which  enc 
the  central  nucleus  had  escaped  his  obserralion,  as  might  hare  been  exj 
from  the  interior  light  of  his  telescopes.  My  father  describes  it  in  his  • 
vations  of  Messier's  nebulae  (which  are  not  included  in  his  catalogues) 
bright  round  nebula,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory  at  a  distance  from  i 
accompanied  by  a  companion ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  partial  subdinsi 
the  ring  into  two  branches  throughout  its  south  following  limb  was  notic 
him.  This  is,  however,  one  of  its  most  remarkhble  and  interesting  fea 
Supposing  it  to  consist  of  stars,  the  appearance  it  would  present  to  a  spc 
placed  on  a  planet  attendant  on  one  of  them,  eccentrically  sitnated  towa 
north,  preceding  quarter  of  the  central  mass,  would  be  exactly  similar  t 
of  our  Milky  Way,  traversing  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  the  firm 

Fig&  11—12. 
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ge  stars,  into  which  the  central  cluster  would  be  seen  projected,  and 
^  to  its  greater  distance)  appearing,  like  it,  to  consist  of  stars  much 
X  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  heavens.  Can  it  then  be  that  we  have 
.  real  brother  system,  bearing  a  real  physical  resemblance  and  stron<; 
y  of  structure  to  our  own  ?  The  elliptic  form  of  the  inner  subdivided 
n  indicates  with  extreme  probability  an  elevation  of  that  portion  above 
ine  of  the  rest,  so  that  the  real  form  must  be  that  of  a  ring  split  through 
s  circumference,  and  having  the  split  portions  set  asunder  at  about  an 
of  450  each  to  the  plane  of  the  other." 

epresentation  of  this,  as  it  might  appear  if  seen  as  we  see  our  own  Milky 
n  the  direction  of  its  plane,  is  given  in  fig.  H,  by  which  its  analogy  to 
ilky  Way,  will  be  rendered  still  more  apparent. 

igures  11  and  12,  are  represented  two  nebulae,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
1S8  which  is  distinctly  resolvable  into  stars,  and  in  which  the  condensa- 
t  the  centre  is  so  great  tliat  it  becomes  at  that  point  a  perfect  blaze  of 


Pig.  13. 


light.  The  other,  fig.  12,  is  at  a  distance  so  much  greater,  that  even  to  llie  J 
most  powerful  instruments  it  presents  only  the  appearance  of  a  faint  nebulous  \ 
patch.  I 

One  of  the  most  splendid  objects  of  this  class  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  is  | 
the  groat  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.     Let  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  < 
three  well-known  stars  composinij  what  is  called  the  Belt.     Immediately  below  < 
these,  and  very  nearly  parallol  to  them  in  direction,  will  be  seen  three  stars 
at  nearly  equal  distances  asunder,  the  two  lower  of  the  third  and  the  upper  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.     If  the  middle  star  of  these  three  be  attentively  viewed 
with  the  nriked  eye,  the  o!)server  will  find  that  it  wants  distinctness.     It  will 
be  found  to  present  a  hazy  appearance.     If  a  common  telescope  be  directed  to 
it,  it  will  bo  evidently  perceived  to  be  a  nebula.     In  fine,  the  appearance  it 
presents  in  a  twenty-foot  reflector  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  13. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  upon  this  ob- 
ject:— 

"  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  better  than  by  comparing  it  with  a  curdlincr 
liqiiiil,  or  a  surface  strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to  the  breaking  up  of 
a  nnckfirel  sky,  when  the  clouds  of  which  it  consists  begin  to  assume  a 
cirrous  appearance.  It  is  not  very  unlike  the  mottling  of  the  sun's  disk,  only. 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  grain  is  much  coarser  and  the  intervals  darker, 
mil  the  (locculi,  instead  of  being  generally  round,  are  drawn  into  little  wisps. 
Til!  y  present,  however,  an  appearance  of  being  composed  of  stars,  and  their 
\  aspect  is  altogether  difl!erent  from  that  of  resolvable  nebultt.  .  In  the  latter  wc 
>  i'linny  by  glimpses  that  we  see  stars,  or  that,  could  we  strain  our  sight  a  little 
more,  wo  would  see  them ;  but  the  former  suggests  no  i'dea  of  stars,  but  rather 
(»f  soriiorning  quite  distinct  from  them." 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  had  previously  examined  it,  says : — 

''  lu  the  year  1774,  the  4th  of  March,  I  observed  the  nebulous  star  which  is 
ilie  13il  of  the  Connaissancc  drs  Temps,  and  is  not  many  minutes  north  of  the 
i^rcat  no))ulir  :  but  at  the  same  time  I  also  took  notice  of  two  similar,  but  much 
sinalh^r  nebulous  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  large  one,  and  at  nearly  equal 
(listruici's  from  it.  In  1783  I  examined  the  nebulous  star,  and  found  it  to  be 
fiintly  surrountliMl  with  a  circular  glory  of  whitish  nebulosity,  faintly  joinin<^ 
it  U)  the  groat  nebula.  About  the  latter  end  of  that  year  I  remarked  that  it 
was  not  equally  surrounded,  but  most  nebulous  towsurd  the  south.  In  1784  I 
i)c;r:ui  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  star  was  not  connected  with  the  nebu- 
losity of  tltc  great  nebula  of  Orion,  but  was  one  of  those  which  are  scaUered 
ov{?r  that  pari  of  the  heavens.  In  1801,  1806,  and  1810,  this  opinion  was  fully 
conlirinod  by  the  gradual  change  which  happened  in  that  great  nebula  to  which 
the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  star  belongs ;  for  the  intensity  of  light  about 
the  nebulous  star  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  attenua- 
tion or  dissipation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  and  it  seenied  now  to  be  pretty 
evident  that  the  star  is  far  behind  the  nebulous  matter,  and  that,  consequently, 
its  light  in  passing  through  it  is  scattered  and  deflected  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  nebulous  star."  .  .  .  .  "  When  I  viewed  this  interesting  ob- 
ject in  December,  1810,  I  directed  my  attention  particularly  to  the  two  nebu- 
lous stars  by  the  sides  of  the  large  one,  and  found  they  were  perfectly  free 
from  every  nebulous  appearance,  which  confirmed  not  only  my  fi)rmer  sunnis** 
of  the  great  attenuation  of  the  nebulosity,  but  also  proved  that  their  former 
nebulous  appearance  had  been  entirely  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  their  feeble 
light  through  the  nebulous  matter  spread  out  before  them.  The  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1811, 1  had  another  critical  examination  of  the  same  object,  in  a  very 
clear  view,  through  the  forty-feet  telescope  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
light  of  this  instrument,  1  cou\d  ivo\  p^icw^  wv>j  T^timlvtA  ^  ^^Ws^^Iiy  about 
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two  small  stars,  which  were  perfectly  clear,  and  in  the  same  situation 
^re,  about  thirty-seven  years  before,  I  had  seen  them  involved  in  nebulosity, 
ben,  the  light  of  these  three  stars  b  thus  proved  to  have  undergone  a  visible 
ification  in  its  passage  through  the  nebulous  matter,  it  follows  that  its 
ition  among  the  stars  is  less  distant  from  us  than  the  largest  of  the  three, 
:h  I  suppose  to  be  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude/  The  farthest  distance, 
)fore,  at  which  we  can  place  the  faintest  part  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
hich  the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  star  belongs,  can  not  well  exceed  the 
»n  of  the  stars  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude." 

Fig.  14. 
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greater  is  a  congeries  of  clusters  of  irregular  form,  globular  clusters, 
Tiebuls  of  various  magnitudes  and  degrees  of  condensation,  among  wbic 
interspersed  a  large  portion  of  irresolvable  nebulae,  which  may  be,  and  ] 
ably  is  star-dust,  but  which  the  power  of  the  twenty-feet  telescope  si 
only  as  a  general  illumination  of  the  field  of  view,  forming  a  bright  groun 
which  other  objects  are  scattered.  Some  of  the  objects  in  it  are  of  very 
gular  and  incomprehensible  forms ;  the  chief  one,  especially  (30  Dorat 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  loops  united  in  a  kind  of  unclear  centre  or  1 
like  a  bunch  of  ribands,  disposed  in  what  is  called  a  true-lover* s  knot !  T 
is  no  part  of  the  heavens  where  so  many  nebuls  and  clusters  are  crowded 
so  small  a  space  as  this  *  cloud.'  The  nubecula  junior  is  a  much  less  sfnl 
object.  It  abounds  more  in  irresolvable  nebulous  light ;  but  the  nebulc 
clusters  in  it  are  fewer  and  fainter,  though  immediately  joining  to  it  is  one 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  clusters  in  the  hemisphere ."^ 
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Tn  some  parts  of  the  firmament  appearances  have  been  observed  which  have 
1  to  the  conjecture  that  nebulous  patches  may  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
-mation  into  stellar  clusters.  An  illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  fig.  15, 
nexed,  in  which  a  patch  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo  is  represented.  This 
rtion  of  the  heavens  is  strewn  over  with  small  round  telescopic  clusters,  the 
irs  of  which  seem  to  be  closely  condensed  together. 

"  Planetary  nebula,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  *'  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
:ts.  They  have,  as  their  name  imports,  exactly  the  appearance  of  planets  ; 
nnd  fir  slightly  oval  disks,  in  some  instances  quite  sharply  terminated,  in 
hers  a  little  hazy  at  the  borders,  and  of  a  light  exactly  equable  or  only  a  very 
lie  mottled,  which,  in  some  of  them,  approaches  in  vividness  to  that  of  actual 
anets.  Whatever  be  their  nature,  they  must  be  of  enormous  magnitude, 
lie  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  of  ^^  Aquarii,  and  about  5m.  preceding 
at  star.  Ite  apparent  diameter  is  about  20''.  Another,  in  the  constellation 
ndromeda,  presents  a  visible  disk  of  12",  perfectly  defined  and  round.  Grant- 
i»  these  objects  to  be  equally  distant  from  us  with  the  stars,  their  re&l  dimen- 
oiis  must  be  such  as  would  fill,  on  the  lowest  computation,  the  whole  orbit 
f  Uranus.  It  is  no  less  evident  that,  if  they  be  solid  bodies  of  a  solar  nature, 
le  intrinsic  splendor  of  their  surfaces  must  be  almost  infmitely  inferior  to  that 
f  the  sun's.  A  circular  {X)rtion  of  the  sun's  disk,  subtending  an  angle  of  20"^ 
.'(luld  give  a  light  equal  to  1 00  full  moons ;  while  the  objects  in  question  are 
ardly,  if  ^t  all,  discemable  with  the  naked  eye.  The  uniformity  of  their 
isks,  and  their  want  of  apparent  central  condensation,  would  certainly  augur 
heir  light  to  be  merely  superficial,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  hollow  spherical 
hell :  but  whether  filled  with  solid  or  gaseous  matter  or  altogether  empty,  it 
vould  be  waste  of  time  to  conjecture. 

"  The  neboJie  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  spec- 
ilation  and  conjecture.  That  by  far  the  larger  share  of  them  consist  of  stars 
here  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  in  the  interminable  range  of  system  upon  sys- 
em,  and  firmament  upon  firmament,  which  wc  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of,  the 
magination  is  bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say 
he  least,  it  aeems  extremely  probable,  that  a  phosphorescent  or  self-luminous 
natter  also  exists,  disseminated  through  extensive  regions  of  space,  in  the 
nanner  of  a  cloud  or  fog — now  assuming  cnpricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
Irifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself  like  a  cometic  atmosphere 
iround  particular. iliin ;  what,  we  naturally  ask,  are  the  nature  and  destination 
»f  this  nebulous  iBatMrT  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars  in  whoso  neighborhood 
t  is  found,  to  fwmwfc,  fay  its  condensation,  their  supply  of  light  and  heat  ?  or 
s  it  progressivdi^  concentrating  itself  by  the  efifcct  of  its  own  gravity  into 
nasses,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  of  new  sidereal  systems  or  of  insulated 
tars  ?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than  to  offer  any  probable  reply 
0  them.  Meanwhile,  appeal  to  fact,  by  the  method  of  constant  and  diligent 
observation,  is  open  to  us ;  and,  as  the  double  stars  have  yielded  to  this  style 
»f  questioning,  and  disclosed  a  series  of  relations  of  the  most  intelligible  and 
Dteresting  description,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  assiduous  study  of 
be  nebnls  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  some  clearer  understanding  of  their  intimate 
latnre." 

Having  thus  given  examples  of  the  principal  varieties  of  form  and  condition 
txhibited  by  these  objects,  we  may  add  that  their  number  seems  to  be  almost 
A  unlimited  as  that  of  the  stars,  and  that,  like  the  stars,  they  arc  not  equally 
listribnted  over  every  part  of  the  firmament,  but  prevail  most  in  particular  re- 
[ions  of  the  heavens.  The  catalogue  of  nebulae  published  by  Sir  John  Her- 
chel  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  contains  a  list  of  2,306 
lebula  visible  from  the  ohaerratory  at  Slough,  whicVi  do  noV  \tvc\\xd!^  \\i^  Vax%^ 
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number  since  then  observed  during  the  residence  of  that  astronomer  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  they  are  very  irre^nilarly  scattered  on  the  fir- 
mament, there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  concluding  that  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  inclined  at  a  certain  angle 
with  the  general  directfon  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  following  passages  front 
the  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Herschel  will  better  explain  the  manner  in  which  ( 
they  are  distributed  than  any  mere  general  description  which  could  be  given :—  | 

*'  The  nebulas  are  arranged  into  strata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length ;  ind 
some  of  them  I  have  been  able  to  pursue,  and  to  guess  pretty  well  at  their 
form  and  direction.  It  is  probable  enough  that  they  may  surround  the  whole 
starry  sphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  the  Milky  Way,  which  undoubtedly 
is  nothing  but  a  stratum  of  fixed  stars.  And  as  this  latter  immense  stany  bed 
is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  lustre  in  every  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  straight  di- 
rection, but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into  streams  along  a  very  considenble 
portion  of  it,  we  may  likewise  expect  the  greatest  variety  in  the  strata  of  the 
clusters  of  stars  and  nebulae.  One  of  these  nebulous  beds  is  so  rich,  that  in 
passini^  through  a  section  of  it,  in  the  time  of  only  thirty-six  minutes,  I  hare 
detected  no  less  than  thirty-one  nebulae  all  distinctly  visible  upon  a  fine  blue 
sky.  Their  situation  and  shape,  as  well  as  condition,  seem  to  denote  the 
greatest  variety  imaginable.  In  another  stratum,  or  perhaps  a  diflferent  branch 
of  the  former,  I  have  seen  double  and  treble  nebulae,  variously  arranged ;  large 
ones  with  small,  seeming  attendants ;  narrow,  but  much-extended  lucid  nebulc 
or  bright  dashes ;  some  of  the  shape  of  a  fan,  resembling  an  electric  brush 
issuintr  from  a  lucid  point ;  others  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a  seeming  nu- 
cleus ill  the  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere. 
A  different  sort,  again,  contain  a  nebulosity  of  the  milky  kind,  like  that  won- 
derful, inexplicable  phenomenon  about  0  Orionis ;  while  others  shine  with  a 
fainter  mottled  kind  of  light,  which  denotes  their  being  resolvable  into  stars. 

*'  In  my  late  observations  on  nebulae,  I  have  found  that  I  generally  detected 
them  in  certiin  directions  rather  than  in  others ;  that  the  spaces  preceding 
them  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  their  stars,  so  as  often  to  afford  many 
fields  without  a  single  star  in  it;  that  the  nebulse  generally  appeared  some 
time  after  among  stars  of  a  certain  considerable  size,  and  but  seldom  among 
very  smnll  stars ;  and  when  I  came  to  one  nebula,  I  generally  found  several 
more  in  the  neighborhood ;  that  afterward  a  considerable  time  passed  before  I 
came  to  another  parcel.  These  events  being  often  repeated  in  different  alti- 
tudes of  my  instrument,  and  some  of  them  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sweeps  might 
also  contain  nebulae ;  and  finding  this  to  hold  good  more  than  once,  I  ventured 
to  give  notice  to  my  assistant  at  the  clock  that  *  I  found  myself  on  nebulous 
ground.* " 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  follows  from  a  general  view  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena is,  that  the  sun  is  an  individual  star  of  one  great  cluster,  occupy- 
ing a  position  near  to,  but  not  in  its  centre  ;  that  the  stars  of  this  cluster,  seen 
in  every  direction  around  us,  constitute  the  starry  heavens  as  they  are  visible 
to  us  ;  that  those  which  are  placed  nearest  to  the  sun  in  the  cluster,  present 
to  us  the  appearance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  others  appear 
to  be  less  and  less  bright  and  large  as  their  distances  are  greater  and  greater; 
that  the  most  remote  and  most  numerous  stars  of  the  cluster  are  individually 
lost  to  the  eye  by  their  distance,  but  being  confounded  together  like  grains  of 
powder  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  general  firmament,  form  the  Milky  Way ;  that 
this  cluster  of  ours  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  universe,  but  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  others  scattered  through  the  depths  of  immensity ;  # 
that  those  which  are  nearest  lo  o\it  ovixi  cV\]a\ax  can  be  seen  by  sufficiently  I 
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powerfal  telescopes  so  plainly  that  the  individual  stars  which  compose  them 
can  be  distinguished,  and  these  accordingly  are  called  resolvable  ncbulte ;  that 
some  moro  remote  give  doubtful  appearances  in  the  telescope,  leaving  the  ob- 
server convinced  that  a  little  greater  proximity  of  the  object,  or  a  little  greater 
power  of  the  telescope,  would  render  the  stars  composing  them  distinctly 
visible ;  that  others,  still  more  remote,  are  at  such  enormous  distances  as  to 
present  no  appearance,  even  to  instruments  of  the  greatest  powers,  except  that 
of  a  faint  nebulous  patch ;  and  finally,  that  every  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  telescopes  will  resolve  a  greater  number  of  these  nebulae  into  distinct  stars, 
and  bring  others  which  now  can  not  be  seen  at  all  into  view ;  and  that  this 
progression  will  go  on  without  limit,  the  universe  still  expanding  wider  and 
more  wide  into  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  before  the  increasing  power  of 
science. 

But  is  this  all  which  can  be  inferred  ?  That  innumerable  clusters  may  ex- 
ist at  such  distances  as  only  to  appear  as  nebulous  patches,  even  under  the 
space-penetrating  power  of  instruments  so  colossal  as  those  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  the  more  recent  ones  constructed  by  Lord  Rosse,  can  not  be 
disputed;  but  are  alVnehulous  appearances  of  this  character?  Distance  is 
indisputably  a  cause  of  nebular  phenomena,  but  is  it  the  only  cause  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  will  require  some  discussion. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  clus- 
ters and  nebuIsB  by  the  supposition  of  distinct  and  separate  masses  of  stars 
removed  to  such  a  distance  as  to  subtend  a  small  visual  angle,  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  this  cause  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
nebular  phenomena.  After  long,  patient,  and  minute  surveys  of  the  heavens, 
he  was  at  last  impressed  with  the  belief  that  certain  appearances  indicated  also 
the  actual  existence  of  luminous  matter  in  situations  comparatively  near  to  us, 
and  presenting  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  masses  of  stars 
would  whose  distinctness  would  melt  away  in  the  magnitude  of  their  distance. 
Among  the  phenomena  which  suggested  this  idea,  the  most  prominent  were 
those  of  nebulous  stars.  These  objects  appear  as  a  bright  stellar  point,  some- 
times of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  luminous 
atmosphere  of  several  minutes  diameter.  The  star  appears  exactly  in  the 
centre,  and  the  atmosphere  around  it  perfectly  circular  in  its  outline  is  so 
diluted,  faint,  and  equal  throughout,  as  to  suggest  no  idea 'of  its  consisting  of 
stars.  "  If,"  says  Sir  William  Herschel,  **  the  nebulosity  in  this  case  consists 
of  stars,  appearing  nebulous  because  of  their  distance  which  causes  them  to 
run  into  each  other,  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  central  body,  which,  at  so 
enormous  a  distance,  yet  so  far  'outshines  all  the  rest  ?  In  the  next  j)lace,  if 
the  central  star  be  no  bigger  than  common,  how  very  small  and  compressed 
must  be  the  other  luminous  points  which  send  us  only  so  faint  a  light  ?  In 
the  former  case  the  central  body  would  far  exceed  what  we  call  a  star ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  shining  matter  about  the  centre  would  be  too  small  to  come 
under  that  designation.  Either,  then,  wo  have  a  central  body,  which  is  not  a 
star,  or  a  star  involved  in  a  shining  fluid  of  a  nature  wholly  unknown  to  us." 

There  is  one  other  supposition  which  will  sug^jest  itself.  The  central 
bright  star  may  be  immeasurably  nearer  to  us  than  the  cluster  which,  by  its 
enormous  distance,  is  reduced  to  a  luminous  liaze,  and  may  be  projected  upon 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray.  Against  this  is  to  be  advanced  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  casual  projection,  throwing  the  nearer  star  into  the 
nuithematical  centre  of  the  distant  cluster.  Such  an  accident  might  possibly 
occur  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  we  find  it  taking  placQ  in  all  cases  of  nebu- 
lous stars.  In  some  parts  of  the  heavens  these  stars  appear  in  considerable 
nundbers.     Bh  John  Herschel  mentions  the  nebulae  suttouwOlVxv"  ^\^  cy^oAiNx^^ 


or  rather  sextuple  star  9  in  Orion,  and  the  star  n,  in  the  constellation  called 
Robur  Caroli,  as  examples  of  nebulous  appearances  not  easily  explicable  by 
the  supposition  of  distant  masses  of  stars.  '*  The  nebulous  character  of  these 
objects/'  says  he,  **  at  least  of  the  former,  is  very  different  from  what  might 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  congregation  of  an  immense  collection  of  small 
stars.  It  is  formed  of  little  flocky  masses,  like  wisps  of  cloud ;  and  sach 
wisps  seem  to  adhere  to  many  small  stars  at  its  outskirts,  and  especially  to 
one  considerable  star  (represented,  in  the  figure,  below  the  nebula),  which  it 
envelopes  with  a  nebulous  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  and  singular 
figure.  Several  astronomers,  on  comparing  this  nebula  with  the  figures  of  it 
handed  down  to  us  by  its  discoverer,  Huygens,  have  concluded  that  its  form  has 
undergone  a  perceptible  change.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  difiicult  it 
is  to  represent  such  an  object  duly,  and  how  entirely  its  appearance  will  dif- 
fer, even  in  the  same  telescope,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  air,  or  other 
temporary  causes,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  change 
that  can  be  relied  on." 

The  impression  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  a  subtle, 
self-luminous,  nebulous  fluid  in  the  universe,  gi^ually  stole  upon  the  mind 
of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  appears  to  be  admitted  by  him  with  that  re- 
luctance which  is  felt  when  we  are  forced  to  admit  something  which  a  favor- 
ite hypothesis  fails  to  explain. 

"  When  I  pursued  these  researches,"  says  he,  "  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
natural  philosopher  who  follows  the  various  species  of  animals  and  insects  from 
the  height  of  their  perfection  down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life  ;  when  arriving 
at  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  can  scarcely  point  out  the  precise  boundary 
where  the  animal  ceases  and  the  plant  begins,  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suspect  them  not  to  be  essentially  difierent.  But  recollecting  himself,  he 
compares,  for  instance,  one  of  the  human  species  with  a  tree,  and  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject  vanishes  before  him.  In  the  same  manner  we  pass  by 
gentle  steps  from  a  coarse  cluster  down  through  others  more  remote,  and 
therefore  of  finer  texture,  without  any  hesitation,  till  we  find  ourselves  brought 
to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  in  Orion,  when  we  are  still  inclined  to  remain 
in  our  once  adopted  idea  of  stars  exceedingly  remote  and  inconceivably  crowd- 
ed, as  being  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable  occurrence.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  require  a  more  dissimilar  object  to  bring  us  right  again.  A  glance  like 
that  of  the  naturalist,  who  casts  his  eye  from  the  perfect  vegetable  to  the  per- 
fect animal,  is  wanting  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mind  of  astronomers.'* 

We  must  then  conclude  that  appearances  have  been  observed  in  the 
heavens  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  dis- 
tant masses  of  stars.  The  supposition  of  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  dif- 
fused in  certain  regions  of  the  universe,  has  consequently  been  proposed  as 
the  only  other  mode  of  explaining  them.  That  such  matter,  if  it  exist,  is  in 
the  state  or  condition  of  vapor  or  fluid,  is  difficult  to  admit,  since  there  ap- 
pears more  permanency  about  the  nebular  phenomena  than  could  be  easily 
reconciled  with  such  a  state.  The  most  eminent  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher  of  the  present  century,  has  however  adopted  the  supposition  of 
a  widely-dififused  nebulosity,  and  has  made  it  the  basis  of  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  remarkable  conjectures  of  modem  times.  Laplace  has  suggested 
that  systems  such  as  that  of  our  sun  and  planets,  might  be  conceived  to  be  ] 
produced  by  the  mere  operation  of  mechanical  laws  out  of  such  a  nebular  * 
chaos !  The  gradual  changes  which  this  supposition  compels  us  to  admit  , 
)  must  be  imagined  to  be  so  slow,  that  in  the  whole  duration  of  our  experience 
or  observation  of  the  heavens  they  have  not  been  perceptible.  In  other 
words,  the  period  of  lime  ovei  vr^\c\i  «&XioTkO\si\c^  ^V^^^tvaiion  extends,  is 
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bm  a  moment  in  the  growth  of  a  system.  The  length  of  some  astronomical 
periods,  the  reality  of  which  is  not  disputed,  is  adduced  to  justify  this.  The 
planet  Herschel  or  Uranus^  has  not  yet  completed  a  single  period  since  its 
discoTery ;  and  several  of  the  binary  stars  have  been  observed  to  move 
through  only  a  small  arc  of  their  entire  course.  In  the  solar  system  many 
secular  changes  have  been  discovered,  the  completion  of  which  will  occupy 
many  thousand  years.  Yet  the  reality  of  these  is  not  the  less  certain.  It  is 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  gradual  change  of  a  nebula  into  a  system,  not 
having  been  actually  seen,  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  its  possible  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis,  which  its  illustrious  author  propounds 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  with  great  diffidence  it  is  supposed — that  the  sun 
has  been  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  and  solidification  of  a  mass  of 
nebulous  matter;  that  it  revolved  together  with  the  nebulous  atmosphere 
around  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets  now  revolve,  and  which  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  operation  of  an  excessive  degree  of  boat,  extended  to  a  distance 
from  the  common  centre  much  greater  than  that  of  the  most  remote  planet ; 
that  as  this  heat  gradually  diminished,  the  solar  atmosphere  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  cooling  bodies ;  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  revolving  bodies,  the  velocity  of  its  rotation  increased ;  that  an  exterior 
zone  of  vapor  was  detached  from  the  rest,  where  the  centrifugal  force  pro- 
duced by  the  central  motion,  exceeded  the  central  attraction  ;  that  such  zone 
of  vapor  might  collect  into  a  ring  like  those  of  Saturn ;  might  aggregate  into 
several  masses  revolving  nearly  in  the  same  circle,  like  the  new  planets ;  or, 
finally,  might  coalesce  into  a  single  mass.  Thus  would  be  formed  a  number 
of  planets  which  at  first  would  be  vapor.  These  planets  would,  according  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  have  rotatory  motions  on  their  axes ;  these  rotatory 
motions  would  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  the  vapor  would  gradually 
cool  down,  each  planet  might  form  round  its  own  centre  satellites  or  rings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  planets  themselves  would  be  formed  round  the  central 
sun. 

This  supposition  will  evidently  explain  the  most  obvious  provisions  of  our 
system.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  never  have  been  proposed  by  its  author.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  principal  motions  of  such  a  system  would  be  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  original  motion  of  rotation  of.  the  nebulous 
mass.  It  is  easily  proved  also  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites  round  the 
planets  respectively,  and  the  motion  of  both  planets  and  satellites  on  their 
axes  would  be  in  one  common  direction  and  one  common  plane.  Thus  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  most  important  laws  on  which  the  stability  of  the 
solar  system  depends  would  he  explained. 

But  some  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  ascribed  to  this  conjecture  of 
a  distinguished  man  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the  author  himself 
claimed  for  it.  Laplace  too  well  understood  the  rigorous  canons  of  inductive 
philosophy  to  view  his  guesses  as  anything  higher  than  an  extremely  refined 
and  ingenious  conjecture,  certainly  not  deserving  the  name  of  a  theory,  and 
scarcely  proper  to  be  called  even  an  hypothesis. 

Ii  is  not  worth  while  here  to  notice  the  innumerable  arrangements  which  it 
fails  to  explain,  arrangements  certainly  not  less  important  than  those  which 
hare  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  conjecture.  But  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
those  who  are  little  familiar  with  such  inquiries  against  the  errors  to  which  such 
an  hjrpothesis  might  give  birth.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  every  ascent 
in  the  analysis  of  causation  to  give  the  appearance  of  superseding  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  omnipotent  agent  above  matter  and  its  laws,  the  fountain  of  the  intel- 
ligence, wjadom,  design,  and  beneficence,  manifested  \u  v\ie  V\«ife\^  ^\^^\v^\i. 


Yet  the  admission  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  were  it  concloBively  established, 
would  have  no  more  real  effect  on  the  source  of  the  wisdom  of  creation  than 
the  admission  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Every  step  we  make  in  the  gene- 
ralization of  the  phenomena  supplied  by  observation  only  transfers  our  view 
of  the  first  cause  one  degree  higher.  In  the  present  case  we  may  ask  with  a 
distinguished  contemporary,  '*  how  came  the  sun  and  its  atmosphere  to  hare 
such  materials,  such  motions,  such  a  constitution,  that  these  beneficent  conse- 
quences followed  from  their  primordeal  condition?  How  came  the  parent 
vapor,  if  vapor  it  were,  to  be  thus  capable  of  coherence,  separation,  contraction, 
solidification  ?  How  came  the  laws  of  its  motion,  attraction,  repulsion,  con- 
densation, to  be  so  fixed  as  to  lead  to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  system  in 
the  end  ?  How  came  it  to  be  neither  too  fluid  nor  too  tenacious,  to  contract 
neither  too  quickly  nor  too  slowly  for  the  successive  formation  of  the  several 
planetary  bodies  ?  How  came  that  substance  which  at  one  time  was  a  lu- 
minous vapor  to  be  at  a  subsequent  period  solids  and  fluids  of  many  various 
kinds  ?  What  but  design  and  intelligence  prepared  and  tempered  this  rah- 
ously-existlng  element,  so  that  it  should  by  its  natural  changes  produce  such 
an  orderly  system  ?" 

And,  we  may  further  ask,  to  what  else  except  intelligence  and  wisdom, 
prompted  by  beneficence,  can  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  the  source  of  light  and 
heat  should  be  placed  in  the  central  mass,  while  the  detached  revolving  masses 
are  deprived  of  this  quality  ?  or  why  is  it  that  the  apparatus  for  reflected  light 
augments  in  power  and  efficiency  as  the  planet  to  be  supplied  with  light  is 
more  and  more  remote  from  the  sun  ?  and  why  is  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  so  admirably  regulated  ?  and  whence  his 
arisen  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  quantity  an4  density  of  the  air,  and  the 
mechanical  and  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  that  fluid  to  all  the  ex- 
isting qualities  and  conditions  of  the  world?  These  are  manifestations  of 
design,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  which  are  not  reached  or  pretended  to 
be  reached,  by  any  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  yet 
devised,  save  that  only  which  we  find  in  the  character  of  the  Most  High, 
whether  imparted  by  the  voice  of  revelation  or  written  on  the  face  of  nature 
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That  the  history  of  the  invention  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  de- 
scription of  its  structure,  operation,  and  uses,  should  be  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a  subject-matter  destined  not  alone  for  the  instruction  of  engineers  or 
machinists,  but  for  the  information  and  amusement  of  the  public  in  general,  is 
a  statement  which  at  no  very  remote  period  would  have  been  deemed  extrava- 
gant and  incredible. 

Advanced  as  we  are  in  the  art  of  rendering  knowledge  popular,  and  culti- 
vated as  the  public  taste  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the  expedients  by  which 
science  ministers  to  the  uses  of  life,  there  is  still  perhaps  but  one  machine  of 
which  such  a  proposition  can  be  truly  predicated  :  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
that  machine  b  the  steam-enoine.     There  are  many  circumstances  attending 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  so  uni- 
Tersally  felt.     Whether  we  regard  the  details  of  its  structure  and  operation, 
the  physical  principles  which  it  calls  into  play,  and  the  beautiful  contrivances 
(  by  which  these  physical  principles  are  rendered  available  :   or,  passing  over 
these  means,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  ends  which  they  attain,  we  are 
equally  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration.     The  history  of  the  steam- 
engine  oflfers  to  our  notice  a  series  of  contrivances  which,  for  exquisite  and 
refined  ingenuity,  stand  without  any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence.    These  admirable  inventions,  unlike  other  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
have  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  to  understand  their  excellence  and  to  perceive 
their  beauty,  no  previous  or  subsidiary  knowledge  is  necessary,  save  what  may 
be  imparted  with  facility  and  clearness  in  the  progress  of  the  explanation  and 
development  of  the  machine  itself.     A  simple  and  clear  exposition,  divested 
of  needless  technicalities,  and  aided  by  well-selected  diagrams,  is  ail  that  is 
necessary  to  render  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  in  all 
its  forms,  intelligible  to  persons  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  informa- 


But  if  the  contrivances  by  which  this  vast  power  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  be  rendered  attractive  by  their  great  mechanical  beauty, 
how  much  more  imposing  will  the  subject  become  when  the  efTects  which  the 
steam-cugine  has  produced  upon  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  are  consid- 
ered !  It  has  penetrated  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  drawn  from  beneath  it 
boundless  treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  have 
been  rendered  inaccessible  ;  it  has  drawn  up,  in  measureless  quantity,  the  fuel 
on  which  its  own  life  and  activity  depend  ;  it  has  relieved  men  from  their  most 
slavish  toils,  and  reduced  labor  in  a  great  degree  to  light  and  easy  superin- 
tendence. To  enumerate  its  present  effects,  would  be  to  count  almost  every 
comfort  and  every  luxury  of  life.  It  has  increased  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness, not  only  by  calling  new  pleasures  into  existence,  but  by  so  cheapening 
former  enjoyments  as  to  render  them  attainable  by  those  who  before  could 
never  have  hoped  to  share  them  :  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  face  of  the 
waters,  are  traversed  with  equal  facility  by  its  power  ;  and  by  thus  stimulating 
and  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation,  and  the  commerce  of 
people  with  people,  it  has  knit  together  remote  countries  by  bonds  of  amity 
not  likely  to  be  broken.  Streams  of  knowledge  and  information  are  kept  flow- 
ing between  distant  centres  of  population,  those  more  advanced  diffusing  civi- 
lization and  improvement  among  those  that  are  more  backward.  The  press 
itself,  to  which  mankind  owes  in  so  large  a  degree  the  rapidity  of  their  im- 
provement in  modern  times,  has  had  its  power  and  influence  increased  in  a 
manifold  ratio  by  its  union  with  the  steam-engine.  It  is  thus  that  literature  is 
cheapened,  and,  by  being  cheapened,  diflTused  :'  it  is  thus  that  reason  has  taken 
the  place  of  force,  and  the  pen  has  superseded  the  sword  ;  it  is  thus  that  wir 
has  almost  ceased  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  diflferences  which  inevitably 
arise  between  people  and  people  are  for  the  most  part  adjusted  by  peaceful 
negotiation. 

The  steam-engine  is  a  mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  coal,  wood,  or 
other  fuel,  is  rendered  capable  of  executing  any  kind  of  labor.  Coals  are  by 
it  made  to  spin,  weave,  dye,  print,  and  dress  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
cloths  ;  to  make  paper,  and  print  books  upon  it  when  made  ;  to  convert  corn 
into  flour  ;  to  express  oil  from  the  olive,  and  wine  from  the  grape  ;  to  draw  up 
metal  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  to  pound  and  smelt  it,  to  melt  and  mould 
it ;  to  forge  it ;  to  roll  it,  and  to  fashion  it  into  every  desirable  form  ;  to  trans- 
port these  manifold  products  of  its  own  labor  to  the  doors  of  those  for  whose 
convenience  they  are  produced  ;  to  carry  persons  and  goods  over  the  waters 
of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans,  in  op|)osition  alike  to  the  natural  difliculties 
of  wind  and  water  ;  to  carry  the  wind-bound  ship  out  of  port ;  to  place  her  on 
the  open  deep  ready  to  commence  her  voyage  ;  to  throw  its  arms  around  the 
ship-of-war,  and  place  her  side  by  side  with  the  enemy  ;  to  transport  over  the 
surface  of  the  deep  persons  and  information,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
country  to  country,  with  a  speed  as  much  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  wind, 
as  the  ordinary  wind  exceeds  that  of  a  common  pedestrian. 

Such  are  the  virtues,  such  the  powers,  which  the  steam-engine  has  con- 
ferred upon  COALS.  The  means  of  calling  these  powers  into  activity  are  sup- 
plied by  a  substance  which  nature  has  happily  provided  in  unbounded  quantity 
in  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  has  no  price,  it  has  inestimable  value : 
this  substance  is  water. 

A  pint  of  water  may  be  evaporated  by  two  ounces  of  coals.     In  its  evapo- 
ration it  swells  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of  steam,  with  a  me- 
chanical force  suflicient  to  raise  a  weight  of  thirty-seven  tons  a  foot  high. 
Tiie  steam  thus  produced  has  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  common  atmospheric 
air ;  and  by  allowing  it  to  expaiid,by  VvtUx^  ol  *\\»  t\^&>icAyj^^\\a?iBkKv  Ts^^chani- 
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cal  force  may  be  obtained,  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  former.     A  pint  of 
water,  therefore,  and  two  ounces  of  common  coal,  are  thus  rendered  capable  ' 
of  doing  as  much  work  as  is  equivalent  to  seventy-four  tons  raised  a  foot 
high. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  steam-engine  is  worked  on  a  railway 
are  not  favorable  to  the  economy  of  fuel.  Nevertheless  a  pound  of  coke  burned 
in  a  locomotive-engine  will  evaporate  about  five  pints  of  water.  In  their 
evaporation  they  will  exert  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  draw  two  tons 
weight  on  the  railway  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  two  minutes.  Four  horses 
working  in  a  stage-coach  on  a  common  road  are  necessary  to  draw  the  same 
weight  the  same  distance  in  six  minutes. 

A  train  of  coaches  weighing  about  eighty  tons,  and  transporting  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  passengers  with  their  luggage,  has  been  taken  from  Liverpool  to 
Birmingham,  and  back  from  Birmingham  to'  Liverpool,  the  trip  each  way  ta- 
king aUHit  four  and  a  quarter  hours,  stoppages  included.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  places  by  the  railway  is  ninety-five  miles.  This  double  journey 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-miles  is  effected  by  the  mechanical  force  pro- 
duced in  the  combustion  of  four  tons  of  coke,  the  value  of  which  in  England 
is  about  five  pounds.  To  carry  in  England  the  same  number  of  passengers 
daily  between  the  same  places  by  stage-coaches  on  a  common  road,  would 
require  twenty  coaches  and  an  establishment  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
horses,  with  which  the  journey  in  each  direction  would  be  performed  in  about 
twelve  hours,  stoppages  included. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  measures  twenty-five  thousand  miles  ;  and 
if  it  were  begirt  with  an  iron  railway,  such  a  train  as  above  described,  carry- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  would  be  drawn  round  it  by  the  com- 
bustion of  about  thirty  tons  of  coke,  and  the  circuit  would  be  accomplished  in 
five  weeks. 

In  the  drainage  of  the  Cornish  mines  the  economy  of  fuel  is  much  attended 
to,  and  coals  are  there  made  to  do  more  work  than  elsewhere.  A  bushel  of 
coals  usually  raises  forty  thousand  tons  of  water  a  foot  high ;  but  it  has  on 
tome  occasions  raised  sixty  thousand  tons  the  same  height.  Let  us  take  its 
labor  at  fifty  thousand  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  A  horse  worked  in  a  fast 
stage-coach  pulls  against  an  average  resisunce  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
weight.  Against  this  he  is  able  to  work  at  the  usual  speed  through  about  eight 
miles  daily ;  his  work  is  therefore  equivalent  to  about  five  hundred  tons  raised 
one  foot.  A  bushel  of  coals,  consequently,  as  used  in  Cornwall,  performs  as 
much  labor  as  a  day's  work  of  one  hundred  such  horses. 

The  ffreat  pyramid  of  Egypt  stands  upon  a  base  measuring  seven  hundred 
feet  each  way,  and  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  its  weight  bsing  twelve  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  Herodotus  states,  that,  in  con- 
structing it,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  for  twenty 
years.  The  materials  of  this  p3rramid  would  be  raised  from  the  ground  to 
their  present  position  by  the  combustion  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
of  coals. 

The  Menai  bridge  consists  of  about  two  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  water  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  mass  might 
be  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  water  to  its  present  position  by  the  combustion 
of  four  bushels  of  coals. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  coals  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  in  the  arts. and  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  railways  and  navi- 
gation, has  of  late  years  excited  the  fears  of  many  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-mines.  Such  apprehensions  are,  however,  altogether 
groundless.    J/  the  present  consumption  of  coal  be  eslimaXed  aX  \.N««iiy)  ik^\q\x^ 
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of  tons  annually,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  coal-fields  of  England  and  the 
United  States  would  not  be  exhausted  for  many  centaries. 

But  in  speculations  like  these,  the  probable  if  not  certain  progress  of  im- 
provemept  and  discovery  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce that,  long  before  such  a  period  of  time  shall  have  rolled  away,  other 
and  more  powerful  mechanical  agents  will  supersede  the  use  of  coal.  Phi- 
losophy already  directs  her  finger  at  sources  of  inexhaustible  power  in  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  alternate  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  water,  by  magnetism  and  electricity,  has  too  close  an  analogy 
to  the  alternate  processes  of  vaporization  and  condensation,  not  to  occur  at 
once  to  every  mind :  the  development  of  the  ^ases  from  solid  matter  by  the 
operation  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  their  subsequent  condensation  into  the 
liquid  form,  has  already  been  essayed  as  a  source  of  power.  In  a  word,  the 
general  state  of  physical  science  at  the  present  moment,  the  vigor,  activity, 
and  sagacity,  with  which  researches  in  it  are  prosecuted  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try, the  increasing  consideration  in  which  scientific  men  are  held,  and  the  per- 
sonal honors  and  rewards  which  begin  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  all  justify 
the  expectation  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  mechanical  discoveries  still  greater 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  ;  and  that  the  steam-engine  itnelf,  with  the 
gigantic  powers  conferred  upon  it,  will  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son with  the  energies  of  nature  which  are  still  to  be  revealed  ;  and  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  machine,  which  is  now  extending  the  blessings  of 
civilization  to  the  most  remote  skirte  of  the  globe,  will  cease  to  have  existence 
except  in  the  page  of  history. 

In  explaining  the  diflfereiii  forms  of  steam-engine  which  have  been  proposed 
in  the  course  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  that  machine  from  its  early  i 
rude  and  imperfect  state  to  its  present  comparatively  perfect  form,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  physical  phenomena  and  mechanical  principles,  which, 
however  obvious  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  matters  of  science,  must 
necessarily  be  at  least  imperfectly  known  by  the  great  majority.  To  refer  for 
information  on  such  topics  to  other  works  on  mechanics  and  general  physics, 
wouid  be  with  most  readers  inefi^ectual,  and  with  ail  unsatisfactory.  We  shall 
therefore  pause  as  we  proceed,  where  these  difficulties  occur,  to  give  such  ex- 
planation and  illustration  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  render  them  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  unscientific  reader. 

Fluid  bodies  are  of  two  kinds — inelastic  fluids,  or  liquids,  and  elastic  fluids, 
or  gases.  Of  the  former  of  these  classes,  water  is  the  most  familiar  example ; 
and  of  the  latter,  air. 

These  two  species  of  fluids  are  each  distinguished  by  peculiar  mechanical 
properties. 

The  constituent  particles  of  a  liquid  are  distinguished  from  those  of  solids 
by  having  little  or  no  coherence  ;  so  that  unless  the  mass  be  confined  by  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  the  particles  will  fall  asunder  by  their  < 
gravity.     A  mass  of  liquid,  therefore,  unlike  a  solid,  can  never  retain  any  par- 1 
ticular  form,  but  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  * 
is  placed.     It  will  press  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it ! 
with  the  whole  force  of  its  weight,  and  it  will  press  against  the  sides  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  particles  in  conuct  with  the  sides  meas- 
ured from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above.     This  lateral  pressure  also  distin- 
guishes liquids  from  solids.     Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  square 
or  a  cubical  vessel,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1.     If  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  lead, 
be  cut  to  the  shape  of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  fit  in  it  without  pressing  with  any 
force  against  its  sides,  the  mechaivical  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  it 
when  placed  in  the  Teasel,  would  \>e  meTc\^  ^  ^\«^vi\^>i^tk'^^\A>9o(raiB  C^ 
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the  Einount  of  which  would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  metallic  mass.  No 
preasure  would  be  exerted  against  the  sides  ;  for  the  coherence  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  solid  maintaining  them  in  their  position,  the  removal  of  the  sides 
would  not  subject  the  solid  body  contained  in  the  vessel  to  any  change. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  solid  mass  of  lead  to  be  rendered  liquid  by  being 
melted.  The  constituent  particles  will  then  be  deprived  of  that  cohesion  by 
which  they  were  held  together  ;  they  will  accordingly  have  a  tendency  to  sep- 
arate, and  fall  asunder  by  their  grarity,  and  will  only  be  prevented  from  ac- 
tually doing  so  by  the  support  afTorr'ed  to  them  by  the  sides,  A  B,  D  C,  of  the 
vessel.  They  will  therefore  produ  e  a  pressure  against  the  sides,  which  was 
not  produced  by  the  lead  in  its  solid  st^te.  This  pressure  will  vary  at  differ- 
ent depths  :  thus  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  vessel  at  P  will  receive  a  pressure 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  point  P  below  the  surface  of  the  lead.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  a  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  vessel 
at  P,  it  will  sustain  an  outward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
lead  having  a  square  inch  for  its  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  P  A.  And,  in 
like  manner,  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  sustain  an  out- 
ward pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  lead  having  a  square  inch 
for  its  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface  of 
the  lead. 

We  have  here  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  no  force  acts  on  the  up- 
per surface,  A  D,  of  the  lead.  If  any  force  presses  A  D  downward,  that  force 
would  be  transferred  to  the  bottom  by  the  lead,  and  would  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  amount,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead ;  and  if  the  lead  were  solid,  this  would  be  the  only  additional  mechanical 
effect  which  such  a.force  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  of  the  lead  would  pro- 
duce. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead  were  liquefied,  then  the  force  now 
adverted  to,  acting  on  the  surface,  A  D,  would  not  only  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  bottom  B  C,  equal  to  its  own  amount  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  but  it  would  also  produce  a  pressure  against  every  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  equal  to  that  which  it  would  produce  upon  an  equal  magnitude  of 
the  surface  A  D. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  any  mechanical  cause  producing  a  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face A  D  amounting  to  ten  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced,  if  the  lead  were  solid,  would  be  an  additional  pressure  on  the 
base  B  C  amounting  to  ten  pounds  per  square  inch.  But  if  the  lead  were 
liquid,  besides  this  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  base  B  C,  there  would 
likewise  be  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessel. 

All  that  has  been  here  stated  with  respect  to  a  square  or  a  cubical  vessel, 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  a  vessel  of  any  other  form. 

The  second  class  of  fluids  are  distinguished  from  liquids  by  the  ^article^ 
not  merely  beiii^  destitute  of  cohesion,  but  having  a  Xetk&QUcy  ^i^0\^  ^'^ 
rewene,  to  repel  etch  other,  and  fly  asunder  with  more  ox  \w%  tei<i^»    'Wisa^ 


if  a  Tessel,  such  as  that  represented  in  fig,  1,  were  filled  with  a  fluid  of  this 
kind,  being  open  at  the  top,  and  not  being  restrained  by  any  pressure  incum- 
bent upon  it,  (he  particles  of  the  fluid  would  not  rest  in  the  Tessel  by  their 
gravity,  as  those  of  the  liquid  would  do ;  but  they  would,  by  their  mutual 
repulsion,  fly  asunder,  and  rise  out  of  the  vessel,  as  smoke  is  seen  to  rise  from 
a  chimney,  or  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  ihat 
the  vessel  in  which  an  elastic  fluid  is  contained  is  closed  on  every  side  by 
solid  surfaces.  In  fact,  let  us  imagine  that  the  square  or  cubical  vessel  rep- 
resented in  fig.  1  is  closed  by  a  square  lid  at  the  top,  A  D,  having  contained 
in  it  an  elastic  fluid,  such  as  atmospheric  air. 

If  such  a  cover,  or  lid,  had  been  placed  upon  a  liquid,  the  cover  would  sus- 
tain no  pressure  from  the  fluid,  nor  would  any  mechanical  effect  be  produced, 
save  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  open  vessel ;  but  when  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  vessel  is  elastic,  as  is  the  case  with  air,  then  the  elas- 
ticity (by  which  name  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
to  fly  asunder)  will  produce  peculiar  mechanical  effects,  which  have  no  exist* 
ence  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  liquid. 

It  is  true  that,  supposing  the  fluid  to  be  air  or  any  other  gas  or  vapor,  t 
pressure  will  be  produced  upon  the  bottom,  B  C,  of  the  vessel  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  such  fluid,  and  lateral  pressures  will  be  produced  on  the  differ- 
ent points  of  the  sides  by  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  is  above 
these  points ;  but  gases  and  vapors  are  bodies  of  such  extreme  levity,  that 
these  efl^ects  due  to  their  weight  are  neglected  in  practice. 

Putting,  then,  the  weight  of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  eff*ect  of  its  elasticity.  If  the  vessel,  as  already  de- 
scribed, be  supposed  to  contain  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  constituent  particles  to  fly  asunder  will  be  such  as  to  produce  oo 
every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  a  pressure  amounting  to 
fifteen  pounds ;  this  pressure  being,  as  already  stated,  quite  independent  of  the 
weight  of  the  air.  In  fact,  this  pressure  would  continue  to  exist  if  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  actually  ceased  to  have  weight  by  being  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  gravity. 

Different  gases  are  endowed  with  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  and  the 
same  gas  may  have  its  elasticity  increased  or  diminished,  either  by  varying 
the  space  within  which  it  is  confined,  or  by  altering  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed. 

If  the  space  within  which  an  elastic  fluid  is  enclosed  be  enlarged,  its  elas- 
ticity is  found  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus,  if  the  air  contained 
in  the  vessel  A  B  C  D  (fig.  1)  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a  vessel  of  twice  the 
magnitude,  the  elasticity  of  the  particles  will  cause  them  to  repel  each  other, 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  air  shall  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  larger  ves- 
sel, assuming  double  its  former  bulk.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pressure 
which  it  would  exert  upon  the  sides  of  the  larger  vessel  would  be  only  half 
that  which  it  had  exerted  on  the  sides  of  the  smaller  vessel.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  forced  into  a  vessel  of  half  the  magnitude  of  A  B  C  D,  as  it 
might  be,  then  its  elasticity  would  be  double,  and  it  would  press  on  the  inner 
surface  of  that  vessel  with  twice  the  force  with  which  it  pressed  on  that  of 
the  vessel  A  B  C  D. 

This  power  of  swelling  and  contracting  its  dimensions  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined,  or  to  the  force  compressing 
it,  is  a  quality  which  results  immediately  from  elasticity,  and  is  consequently 
one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  gases  or  elastic  fluids,  and  does  not  at  all  apper- 
tain to  liquids.  If  the  liquid  coivVaitved  m  \\ife  >i«i%a^V  k  B  G  D  were  trans- 
ferred  to  a  vessel  of  twice  the  mago\\.\xOL©/\\.  N«o\i\^  ws\^  Q^^\iv|\ia&&  ^^<i.<v 


pscity  of  that  vessel,  and  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  transferred,  as  wo  have 
supposed  the  air  or  jBfas  to  be,  to  a  vessel  of  half  the  dimensions,  since  it  is 
inelastic  and  incompressible. 

The  elasticity  of  gases  is  likewise  varied  by  varying  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  thus,  in  general,  if  air  or  any  other  gas  be  augment- 
ed in  temperature,  it  will  likewise  be  increased  in  elasticity ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  diminished  in  temperature,  it  will  be  likewise  diminished  in 
its  elastic  force.  The  more  heated,  therefore,  any  air  or  gas  confined  in  a 
vessel  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  it  will  press  on  the 
inner  surface  of  that  vessel,  and  tend  to  burst  it. 

The  same  body  may,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  he  made  to  pass  successively 
through  the  diflerent  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas  or  vapor.  The  most 
familiar  and  obvious  example  of  these  successive  transitions  is  presented  by 
water.  Exposed  to  a  certain  temperature,  water  can  only  exist  as  a  solid  ;  as 
the  temperature  is  increased,  the  ice,  or  solid  water,  is  liquefied ;  and  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  this  water  again  undergoes  a  change,  and  as- 
sumes the  form,  and  acquires  the  mechanical  qualities,  of  air  or  gas :  in  such 
a  state  it  is  called  steam. 

This  is  a  common  property  of  all  liquids.  If  they  bo  exposed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  they  will  always  be  converted 
into  elastic  fluids.  These  are  usually  distinguished  from  air  and  other  perma- 
nent gases,  which  never  are  known  to  exist  in  the  liquid  form,  by  the  term 
Mpor,  by  which,  therefore,  must  be  understood  an  elastic  fluid  which  at  com- 
mon temperatures  exists  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state ;  by  steam  is  expressed  the 
vapor  of  water ;  and  by  gases,  those  elastic  fluids  which,  like  air,  are  never 
known — at  least,  under  ordinary  c^cumstances — to  exist  in  any  other  but  the 
elastic  form. 

When  a  liquid  is  caused,  by  the  application  of  heat,  to  take  the  form  of  an 

elastic  fluid,  or  is  evaporated,  besides  acquiring  the  property  of  elasticity,  it 

!  always  undergoes  a  considerable  change  of  bulk.     The  amount  of  this  change 

is  diflerent  with  difl^erent  liquids,  and  even  with  the  same  liquid  it  varies  with 

the  circumstances  under  which  the  change  is  produced. 

When  water  is  evaporated  under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is,  when 
exposed  to  no  other  external  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere — it  in- 
creases its  volume  about  seventeen-hundred-fold.  Thus  a  cubic  inch  of 
liquid  water  would  form  about  seventeen  hundred  cubic  inches  of  common 
steam.  If,  however,  the  water  be  confined  by  a  greater  pressure  than  that 
produced  by  the  common  atmosphere,  then  the  increase  of  volume  which  takes 
place  in  its  evaporation  would  be  less  in  proportion. 

The  steam-engine  contrived  by  Savory  in  the  year  1698,  like  every  other 
which  has  since  been  constructed,  consists  of  two  parts,  essentially  distinct. 
The  first  is  that  which  is  employed  to  generate  the  steam,  which  is  called  the 
boiler ;  and  the  second,  that  in  which  the  steam  is  applied  as  a  moving  power. 

The  former  apparatus  in  Savory's  engrino  consists  of  two  strong  boilers, 
sections  of  which  are  represented  at  D  'and  £  in  fig.  2 ;  D  the  greater  boiler, 
and  £  the  less.  The  tubes  T  and  T'  communicate  with  the  working  appar- 
•tos,  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  R,  is  applied 
closely  to  the  top  of  the  great  boiler  D,  turning  on  a  centre  C,  so  that  by 
moving  a  lever  applied  to  the  axis  C  on  the  outside  of  the  top,  the  sliding  plate 
R  can  be  brougnt  from  the  mouth  of  the  one  tube  to  the  mouth  of  the  other 
alternately.  This  sliding-valve  is  called  the  regulator^  since  it  is  by  it  that 
the  communications  between  the  boiler  and  two  steam-vessels  (hereaf^r  de- 
scribed) are  alternately  opened  and  closed,  the  lover  which  effects  this  being 
motred  at  intervals  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant. 
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Two  gauge-cocks  are  represented  at  G  G\  the  use  of  which  is  to  detenniie 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  hoiler.     One,  G,  has  its  lower  aperture  a  little  aboft 
the  proper  depth  ;   and  the  other,  G',  a  little  below  it.     Cocks  are  attached  to 
the  upper  ends  G  G^  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.    The  steii 
collected  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  foicM  it 
up  in  the  tubes  G  G\  if  their  lower  ends  be  immersed.     Upon  opening  tbe 
cocks  G  G\  if  water  be  forced  from  both,  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  Ixnler, 
since  the  mouth  of  G  is  below  its  level.     If  steam  issue  from  both,  there  is  m 
little  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  mouth  of  G'  is  above  its  level.     But  if  8 
issue  from  G,  and  water  from  G^  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  at  its  proper  lerd 
This  ingenious  contrivance  for  determining  the  level  of  tbe  water  in  the  boil« 
is  the  invention  of  Savery,  and  is  used  in  many  instances  at  tbe  present  diy. 

The  mouth  of  the  pipe  G  should  be  at  Aeyel  of  a  little  less  than  one  tl^ 
of  the  whole  depth,  and  the  mouth  of  G*  at  a  level  little  lower  than  one  thiii, 
for  it  is  requisite  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  boiler  should  be  kept  filled  wilk 
water.     The  tube  I  forms  a  communication  between  the  greater  boiler  D  uH 
the  lesser  or  feeding  boiler  £,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it.    Tin 
communication  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  cock  K.     A  gao^  ( 
pipe  is  inserted  similar  to  G  G',  but  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom.    Froaj 
this  boiler  a  tube,  F,  extends,  which  is  continued  to  a  cistern,  C  (fig.  3),  and 
a  cock  is  placed  at  M,  which,  when  opened,  allows  the  water  from  the  cisten 
to  flow  into  the  feeding  boiler  E,  and  which  is  closed  when  that  boiler  is  filled, 
The  manner  in  which  this  cistern  is  supplied  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  principal  boiler  is  filled  to  the  level  between 
the  gauge-pipes,  and  that  the  subsidiary  boiler  is  nearly  full  of  water,  the  coek 
K  and  the  gauge-cocks  G  G'  being  all  closed.  The  fire  being  lighted  beoetth 
D,  and  the  water  boiled,  steam  is  produced,  and  is  transmitted  through  ooe  or 
other  of  the  tubes  T  T',  to  the  working  apparatus.  When  evaporation  bu 
reduced  the  water  in  D  below  the  level  of  G,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replenish 
the  boiler  D.  This  is  eflTccted  thus  : — A  fire  being  lighted  beneath  the  feed- 
ing-boiler E,  steam  is  produced  in  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which, 
having  no  escape,  presses  on  the  surface  so  as  to  force  it  up  in  the  pipe  I. 
The  cock  K  being  then  opened,  the  boiling  water  is  forced  into  the  principal 
boiler  D,  into  which  it  is  allowed  to  flow  until  water  issues  from  the  gauge- 
cock  G^  When  this  takes  place,  the  cock  K  is  closed,  and  the  fire  removed 
from  E  until  the  great  boiler  again  wants  replenishing.  When  the  feeding- 
boiler  E  has  been  exhausted,  it  is  replenished  from  the  cistern  C  (fig.  3], 
through  the  pipe  F,  by  opening  the  cock  M. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  working  apparatus  in  which  the  steam  is  used 
as  a  moving  power. 
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Let  y  V  (fig.  3)  be  two  steam-vessels,  communicating  by  the  tubes  T  T^ 
(marked  by  the  same  letters  in  fig.  2)  with  the  greater  boiler  D. 

Let  S  be  a  pipe,  called  the  suction-pipe,  descending  into  the  well  or  reser- 
Toir  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  communicating  with  each  of 

Fig.  3.     , 


the  steam-vessels  through  tubes  D  D^  by  valves  A  A',  which  open  upward. 
Let  F  be  a  pipe  continued  from  the  level  of  the  engine  to  whatever  higher 
level  it  is  intended  to  elevate  the  water.  The  steam-vessels  V  V^  communi- 
cate with  the  force-pipe  F,  by  valves  B  B^  which  open  upward,  through  the 
tubes  E  £^  Over  the  steam-vessels  and  on  the  force-pipe  is  placed  a  small 
cistern,  C,  already  mentioned,  which  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water  from  the 
force-pipe,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  proceeds  a  pipe  terminated  with  a 
cock  G.  This  is  called  the  eondensing-pipe,  and  can  be  brought  alternately 
over  each  steam-vessel.  From  this  cistern  another  pipe  communicates  with 
the  feeding-boiler  (fig.  2)  by  the  cock  M. 

The  communication  of  the  pipes  T  T'  with  the  boiler  can  be  opened  and 
closed  alternately,  by  the  regulator  R  (fig.  2),  already  described. 

Now,  suppose  the  steam-vessels  and  tubes  to  be  all  filled  with  common 
atmospheric  air,  and  that  the  regulator  be  placed  so  that  the  communication 
between  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  be  opened,  the  communication  between  the 
other  tube  T'  and  the  boiler  being  closed,  steam  will  flow  into  V  through  T. 
At  first,  while  the  vessel  V  is  cold,  the  steam  will  be  condensed,  and  will  fall 
in  drops  of  water  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  continued  sup- 
ply of  steam  from  the  boiler  will  at  length  impart  such  a  degree  of  heat  to  the 
vessel  y,  that  it  will  cease  to  condense  it.  Mixed  with  the  heated  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  y,  it  will  have  an  elastic  force  greater  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  will  therefore  force  open  the  valve  B,  through  which  a 
mixture  of  air  and  steam  will  be  driven  until  all  the  air  in  the  vessel  y  will 
have  passed  out,  and  it  will  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  vapor  of  water. 

When  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  regulator  be  moved  so  as  to  close 
the  communication  between  the  tube  T  and  the  boiler,  and  to  stop  the  further 
supply  of  steam  to  the  vessel  y ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  condensing-pipe 
G  be  brought  over  the  vessel  y,  and  the  cock  opened  so  as  to  let  a  stream  of 
cold  water  flow  upon  it.  This  will  cool  the  vessel  V,  and  the  stream  with 
which  it  is  SUed  will  be  coadenaed  and  fall  in  a  few  dioptt  ot  n«^\.«iA'^^^^^% 


the  interior  of  the  Teasel  a  yacuum.  The  ralve  B  will  be  kepi  closed  br  ik 
atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  belween  the  Tihe  A 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  or  reserroir,  will  open  A,  so  ihit  i 
part  of  this  air  will  rush  in  and  occupy  the  yessel  Y.  The  air  in  the  soctioi- 
pipe  S,  being  thus  allowed  an  ii^creased  space,  will  be  prDportionably  dim- 
ished  in  its  elastic  force,  and  its  pressure  will  no  longer  balance  that  of  tke 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  external  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reaerroir.  TUi 
pressure  will  therefore  force  water  up  in  the  tube  S,  until  its  weight,  togeclw 
with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  above  it,  balances  the  atmospheric  pretnre. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  water  will  cease  to  ascend. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that,  by  shifting  the  regulator,  the  communicatioQ  it 
opened  between  T  and  the  boiler,  so  that  steam  flows  again  into  V.  Tke 
condensing-cock  G  being  removed,  the  vessel  will  be  again  heated  as  before, 
the  air  expelled,  and  its  place  filled  by  the  steam.  The  condenaing-pipe  be- 
ing again  allowed  to  play  upon  the  vessel  V,  and  the  further  supply  of  steia 
being  stopped,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  in  V,  and  the  atmospheric  presson 
will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  A  into  the  vessel  V,  which  it  will 
nearly  fill,  a  small  quantity  of  air,  however,  remaining  above  it. 

Thus  far  the  mechanical  agency  employed  in  elevating  the  water  is  tke 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  power  of  steam  is  no  further  employed  dm 
in  the  production  of  a  vacuum.     But,  in  order  to  continue  the  elevation  of  the 
water  through  the  force-pipe  F,  above  the  level  of  the  steam-vessel,  it  will  bs 
necessary  to  use  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  steam.     The  vessel  Y  is  nov 
nearly  filled  by  the  water  which  has  been  forced  into  it  by  the  atmosphere. 
Let  us  suppose,  that,  the  regulator  being  shifted  again,  the  communicatioD  be- 
tween the  tube  T  and  the  boiler  is  opened,  the  condensing-cock  removed,  and 
that  steam  flows  into  V.     At  first,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of 
the  water  and  that  of  the  vessel,  it  is  condensed ;  but  the  vessel  is  soon  heated, 
and  the  water  formed  by  the  condensed  steam  collects  in  a  sheet  or  film  upoa 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  V,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  as  hot  as  boiling  water.* 
The  steam  then  being  no  longer  condensed,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  ^ 
water  with  its  elastic  force ;  and  when  that  pressure  becomes  greater  than  the  J 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  valve  B  is  forced  open,  and  the  water  issuing  throufb  ' 
it,  passes  through  £  into  the  force-pipe  F ;  and  this  is  continued  until  the  ( 
steam  has  forced  all  the  water  from  Y  and  occupies  its  place.  ! 

The  further  admission  of  steam  through  T  is  once  more  stopped  by  morinf  j 
the  regulator,  and  the  condensing-pipe  being  again  allowed  to  play  on  Y,  so  as ! 
to  condense  the  steam  which  fills  it,  produces  a  vacuum.  Into  this  vacuum,  ( 
as  before,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  water  and  fill  the  vessel  V.  | 
The  condensing-pipe  being  then  closed,  and  steam  admitted  through  T,  the ! 
water  in  Y  will  be  forced  by  its  pressure  through  the  valve  B  and  tube  £  into  j 
F,  and  so  the  process  is  continued.  \ 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  other  steam  vessel  Y^  which,  as  far  as  ve 
have  described,  would  have  remained  filled  with  common  atmospheric  air«  the 
pressure  of  which  on  the  value  A^  would  have  prevented  the  water  raised  in 
the  suction-pipe  S  from  passing  through  it.  However,  this  is  not  the  case; 
for,  during  the  entire  process  which  has  been  described  in  Y,  similar  efiVcta 
have  been  produced  in  Y',  which  we  have  only  omitted  to  notice  to  avoid  the 
confusion  which  the  two  processes  might  produce.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  after  the  steam,  in  the  first  instance,  having  flowed  from  the  boiler  through 
T,  has  blown  the  air  out  of  Y  through  B,  the  communication  between  T  and 
the  boiler  is  closed.  Now,  the  same  motion  of  the  regulator  which  closes 
this,  opens  the  nnmmunication  between  T'  and  the  boiler ;  for  the  sliding- 
*ler,  being  lighter  than  cold,  floati  on  the 
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R  (fig.  2)  18  nored  from  the  one  tube  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time, 

we  haye  ahready  stated,  the  condensing-p]|)e  is  brought  to  play  on  V.  While, 
lerefore,  a  vacuum  is  being  formed  in  Y  by  condensation,  the  steam,  flowing 
ugh  T',  blows  out  the  air  through  B^,  as  already  described  in  the  other  ves- 
1  V  ;  and  while  the  air  in  S  is  rushing  up  through  A  into  V,  follow  ed  by  the 

ter  raised  in  S  l^  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  vessel  V^  is  being  filled  with 

lam,  and  the  air  is  completely  expelled  from  it. 

The  conununication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  now  again  opened,  and  the 
immunication  between  T'  and  the  boiler  closed  by  moving  the  regulator  R 
ig.  2)  from  the  tube  T  to  T' ;  at  the  same  time  the  condensing  pipe  is  re- 

Sved  from  over  Y,  and  brought  to  play  upon  Y^  While  the  steam  once  more 
mIs  the  air  from  Y  through  B,  a  vacuum  is  formed  by  condensation  in  Y^ 
j  nto  which  the  water  in  S  rushes  through  the  valve  A^  In  the  meantime  Y  is 
i  kgain  filled  with  steam.  The  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  is  now 
1  closed,  and  that  between  T'  and  the  boiler  is  op>ened,  and  the  condensing  pipe 
;  vmoYed  from  Y',  and  brought  to  play  on  Y.  While  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
brces  the  water  in  Y^  through  B^  into  the  force-pipe  F,  a  vacuum  is  being 
>roduced  in  Y,  into  which  water  is  raised  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Thus  each  of  the  vessels  Y  Y^  is  alternately  filled  from  S,  and  the  water 
hence  forced  into  F.  The  same  steam  which  forces  the  water  from  the  ves- 
sels into  F»  having  done  its  duty,  is  condensed,  and  brings  up  the  water  from 
S,  by  giving  effect  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

During  this  process,  two  alternate  motions  or  adjustments  must  be  constantly 

oade  ;  the  communication  between  T  and  the  boiler  must  be  opened,  and  that 

letween  T'  and  the  boiler  closed,  which  is  done  by  one  motion  of  the  regula- 

1  n.     The  condensing  pipe  at  the  same  time  must  be  brought  from  Y  to  play 

4  n  Y^  which  is  done  by  the  lever  placed  upon  it.     Again  the  communication 

I  etween  T'  and  the  boiler  is  to  be  opened,  and  that  between  T  and  the  boiler 

I  losed  ;  this  is  done  by  moving  back  the  regulator.     The  condensing-pipe  is 

rought  from  Y'  to  Y  by  moving  back  the  other  lever,  and  so  on  alternately. 

In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  improvements,  it  is  necessary  first 

perceive  the  defects  which  these  improvements  are  designed  to  remove. 

iarery's  steam-engine,  considering  how  little  was  known  of  the  value  and 

iperties  of  steam,  and  how  low  the  general  standard  of  mechanical  knowl- 

ge  was  in  his  day,  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  his  genius.     Neverthe- 

»  it  had  very  considerable  defects,  and  was  finally  found  to  be  inefficient  for 

le  most  important  purposes  to  which  he  proposed  applying  it. 

At  the  time  of  this  invention,  the  mines  in  England  had  greatly  increased  in 

i  lepth,  and  the  process  of  draining  them  had  become  both  expensive  and  diffi- 

olt ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  found  in  many  instances  that  their  produce  did 

iot  cover  the  cost  of  working  them.     The  drainage  of  these  mines  was  the 

lost  important  purpose  to  which  Savery  proposed  to  apply  his  steam-engine. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  amounts  to 

Lbout  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch.     Now,  a  column  of  water,  whose 

lase  is  one  square  inch,  and  whose  height  is  thirty-four  feet,  weighs  about 

ifleen  poimds.     If  we  suppose  that  a  perfect  vacuum  were  produced  in  the 

iteam-vessels  Y  Y'  (fig.  3),  by  condensation,  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 

'  il  to  force  up  the  water,  if  the  height  of  the  top  of  these  vessels  above  the 

ater  to  be  raised  exceeded  thirty-four  feet.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 

ingine  cannot  be  more  than  thirty-four  feet  above  the  water  which  it  is  in- 

snded  to  elevate.     But  in  fact  it  cannot  be  so  much  ;  for  the  vacuum  produced 

a  the  steam-vessels  Y  Y'  is  never  perfect.     Water,  when  not  submitted  to  the 

iressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  vaporize  at  a  very  low  temperature,  as  we 

^haJl  heredier  explaia ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  vapor  fOttaeuiu^  %  ^otA\i«cv 
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ble  elasticity  would,  notwithstanding  tbe  condensation,  remain  in  the  vesseli 
y  V  and  the  pipe  S,  and  would  oppose  the  ascent  of  the  water.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  engine  could  never  be  placed,  with  practical  advantage,  at 
a  greater  height  than  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  raised. 

When  the  water  is  elevated  to  the  engine,  and  the  steam-vesseb  filled,  if 
steam  be  introduced  above  the  water  in  V,  it  must  first  balance  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  before  it  can  force  the  water  through  the  valve  B.  Here,  then,  is  t 
mechanical  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  expended,  without  aof 
water  being  raised  by  it.  If  steam  of  twice  that  elastic  force  be  used,  it  will 
elevate  a  column  in  F  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height ;  and  if  steam  of  triple  the 
force  be  used,  it  will  raise  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  high,  which,  added  to 
twenty-six  feet  raised  by  the  atmosphere,  gives  a  total  lift  of  ninety-four  feet 

In  effecting  this,  steam  of  a  pressure  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere acts  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels  Y  V^.  One  third  of  this  burn- 
ing pressure  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  extemil  | 
surface  of  the  vessels  ;  but  an  effective  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square 
inch  still  remains,  tending  to  burst  the  vessels.  It  was  found  that  the  appa- 
ratus could  not  be  constructed  to  bear  more  than  this  with  safety  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  practice,  the  lift  of  such  an  engine  was  limited  to  about  ninety  perpen- 
dicular feet.  In  order  to  raise  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  %  these 
engines,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  place  one  at  every  ninety  feet  of  the 
depth  ;  so  that  the  water  raised  by  one  through  the  first  ninety  feet  should  be 
received  in  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  was  to  be  elevated  the  next  ninety  feet 
by  another,  and  so  on. 

Beside  this,  it  was  found  that  sufficient  strength  could  not  be  given  to  those 
engines,  if  constructed  upon  a  large  scale. 

They  were,  therefore,  necessarily  very  limited  in  their  dimensions,  and 
were  incapable  of  raising  the  water  with  sufficient  speed.     Hence  arose  a  ne-  , 
cessity  for  several  engines  at  each  level,  which  greatly  increased  the  expense.  | 

These,'however,  were  not  the  only  defects  of  Savery's  engines.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  was  enormous ;  the  proportion  of  heat  wasted  being  much 
more  than  what  was  used  in  either  forcing  up  the  water,  or  producing  a  vacu' 
urn.  This  will  be  very  easily  understood,  by  attending  to  the  process  of  work- 
ing the  engine  already  described. 

When  the  steam  is  first  introduced  from  the  boiler  into  the  steam-vessels 
y  y^  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
heat  these  vessels  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself ;  for  until  then  the 
steam  will  be  condensed  the  moment  it  enters  the  vessel,  by  the  cold  surface. 
All  this  heat,  therefore,  spent  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  steam-vessels 
is  wasted.  Again,  when  the  water  has  ascended  and  filled  the  vessels  y  Y', 
and  steam  is  introduced  to  force  this  water  through  B  B'  into  F,  it  is  immedi- 
ately condensed  by  the  cold  surface  in  Y  Y'',  and  does  not  begin  to  act  until  a 
quantity  of  hot  water,  formed  by  condensed  steam,  is  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  cold  water  which  fills  these  vessels.  Hence  another  source  of  the  waste 
of  heat  arises. 

When  the  steam  begins  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Y  Y',  and  to 
force  it  down,  the  cold  surface  of  the  vessels  is  gradually  exposed  to  the  steam, 
and  must  be  heated  while  the  steam  continues  its  action ;  and  when  the  water 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  itself  has  been  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  which  fills  it,  all  which  heat  is  dissipated  by  the  subse- 
quent process  of  condensation.  It  must  thus  be  evident,  that  the  steam  used 
in  forcing  up  the  water  in  F,  and  in  producing  a  vacuum,  bears  a  very  small 
proportion,  indeed,  to  what  is  consumed  in  heating  the  apparatus  after  con 
densation. 
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There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  The  water  must  be  forced  through  B,  not  only  against  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  also  afrainst  a  column  of  sixty-eight  feet  of  water.  Steam  is 
therefore  required  of  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Con- 
sequently the  water  in  the  boiler  must  be  boiled  under  this  pressure.  That 
this  ahould  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  raised  to  a 
temperature  considerably  above  212^,  even  so  high  as  275^  ;  and  thus  an  in- 
creased heat  must  be  given  to  the  boiler.  Independently  of  the  other  defects, 
this  intense  heat  weakened  and  gradually  destroyed  the  apparatus. 

Savery  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  method  of  expressing  the  power  of 
an  engine  with  reference  to  that  of  horses.  In  this  comparison,  however,  he 
suppoised  each  horse  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day,  while  the  engine  works 
for  twenty-four  hours.  This  method  of  expressing  the  power  of  steam-engines 
will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  failure  of  the  engines  proposed  by  Captain  Savery  in  the  work  of 
drainage,  from  the  causes  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  and  the  increasing 
necessity  for  effecting  this  object,  arising  from  the  large  property  in  mines 
which  became  every  year  unproductive  by  being  flooded,  stimulated  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics  to  contrive  some  means  of  rendering  those  powers  of  steam 
exhibited  in  Savery's  engine  available. 

Thomas  Newcomen,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  was  an 
ironmonger,  or,  according  to  some,  a  blacksmith,  in  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  From  his  personal  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Dr.  Hooke, 
the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
education,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  above  the  position  of  a  blacksmith.  Be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  Newcomen  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  engine  invented  by  Savery,  and  with  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  inefficiency  for  the  purposes  of  drainage. 

John  Cawley,  who  was  the  associate  of  Newcomen  in  his  experiments  and 
inquiries,  was  a  plumber  and  glazier  of  the  same  town.  Newcomen  and  Caw- 
ley obtained  a  patent  for  the  atmospheric  engine,  in  1705,  in  which  Savery 
was  associated,  he  having  previously  obtained  a  patent  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  which  was  essential  to  New- 
comen's  contrivance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  171 1,  that  any 
engine  had  been  constructed  under  this  patent. 

Newcomen  resumed  the  old  method  of  raising  the  water  from  the  mines  by 
ordinary  pumps,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  working  these  pumps  by  some 
moving  power  less  expensive  than  that  of  horses.  The  means  whereby  he 
proposed  effecting  this,  was  by  connecting  the  end  of  the  pump-rod  D  (fig.  4) 
by  a  chain  with  the  arch-head  A  of  a  working-beam  A  B,  playing  on  an  axis 
C.  The  other  arch-head  B  of  this  beam  was  connected  by  a  chain  with  the 
rod  E  of  a  solid  piston  P,  which  moved  air-tight  in  a  cylinder  F.  If  a  vacuum 
be  created  beneath  the  piston  P,  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  it  will 
press  it  down  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  and  the  end  A 
of  the  beam  being  thus  raised,  the  pump-rod  D  will  be  drawn  up.  If  a  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  the  atmosphere  be  then  introduced  below  the  piston,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  downward  pressure,  the  piston  will  be  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  rising  or  falling ;  and  if  in  this  case  the  rod  D  be  made  heavier 
than  the  piston  and  its  roa,  so  as  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  descend,  and 
elevate  the  piston  again  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  vacuum  being  again 
produced,  another  descent  of  the  piston,  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  pump- 
rodt  will  take  place ;  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Such  was  Newcomen's  first  conception  of  the  atmospheric  engine ;  and  the 
contrivance  had  much,  even  at  the  first  view,  to  recommend  \x.    TVikA  y^Hi^t  ^^ 
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such  a  machine  would  depend  entirely  on  the  magnitude  of  the  piston ; 
being  independent  of  highly  elastic  steam,  would  not  expose  the  material 
the  destructive  heat  which  was  necessary  for  working  Savery*s  engine.  S 
posing  a  perfect  vacuum  to  be  produced  under  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
effective  downward  pressure  would  be  obtained,  amounting  to  fifteen  time: 
many  poufnds  as  there  are  square  inches  in  the  section  of  the  piston.*  Tl 
if  the  base  of  the  piston  were  100  square  inches,  a  pressure  equal  to  1, 
pounds  would  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  two  things  were  necessary:  1.  To  maV 
speedy  and  effectual  vacuum  below  the  piston  in  the  descent ;  and,  2.  To  < 
trive  a  counterpoise  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  ascent. 

The  condensation  of  steam  immediately  presented  itself  as  the  most  effec 
means  of  accomplishing  the  former ;  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  same  at 
previous  to  condensation  an  obvious  method  of  affecting  the  latter.  Nod 
now  remained  to  carry  the  design  into  execution,  but  the  contrivance  of  iim 
for  the  alternate  introduction  and  condensation  of  the  steam  ;  and  Newcoi 
and  Cawley  were  accordingly  granted  a  patent  in  1707,  in  which  Savery 

*  As  the  calcnlation  of  the  power  of  an  engine  depends  on  the  nomber  of  sqatre  incbes  ii 
section  of  tlie  piston,  it  may  be  aseful  to  give  a  rale  for  compatin|^  the  namber  of  square  iad 
a  circle.  The  following  rale  will  alwajrs  riTe  the  dimensions  with  soffident  accaracy :  Mvi 
the  number  of  inches  in  the  diaiHeter  by  it$df;  divide  the  product  by  14,  and  multiply  the  am 
thus  obtmned  by  11,  and  the  remit  will  be  the  number  of  square  indies  in  the  drde.  Tbos,  if 
be  12  inches  in  the  diameter,  this  ronltiplied  by  itself  gives  144,  which  divided  by  14  givee  1 
which  multiplied  by  11  ([[ivea  113,  neglects  lx«c\MtA.  TYwex^  %x^  ^bAvofiire,  113  sqoaie  incl 
«  cirole  wboee  diameter  u  19  inchea. 
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united,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  condensation  for  which  he  had  pre- 
Tiously  received  a  patent  being  necessary  to  the  projected  machine.  We  shall 
now  describe  the  aimosj^erie  engine^  as  first  constructed  by  Newcomen : — 

The  boiler  K  (fig.  4)  is  placed  over  a  furnace  I,  the  flue  of  which  winds 
round  it,  so  as  to  communicate  heat  to  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the 
top,  which  is  hemispherical,  two  gauge-cocks  6  G'  are  placed,  as  in  Savery's 
engine,  and  k  puppet  valve  V,  which  opens  upward,  and  is  loaded  at  one  pound 
per  square  inch ;  so  that  when  the  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  exceeds  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  more  than  one  pound  on  the  square  inch,  the 
valve  V  is  lifted,  and  the  steam  escapes  through  it,  and  continues  to  escape 
until  its  pressure  is  sufficiently  diminished,  when  the  valve  V  again  falls  into 
its  seat.  This  valve  performs  the  office  of  the  safety-valve  in  modem  engines. 
The  great  steam-tube  is  represented  at  S,  which  conducts  steam 'from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder ;  and  a  feeding  pipe  T,  furnished  with  a  cock,  which  is 
opened  and  closed  at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  a  cistern  L  to  ^e  boiler.  By 
this  pipe  the  boiler  may  be  replenished  from  the  cistern,  when  the  gauge-cock 
6'  indicates  that  the  level  has  fallen  below  it.  The  cistern  L  is  supplied  with 
hot  water,  by  means  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 

To  understand  the  mechanism  necessary  to  work  the  piston,  let  us  consider 
how  the  supply  and  condensation  of  steam  must  be  regulated.  When  the 
piston  has  been  forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure acting  against  a  Tacuum,  in  order  to  balance  that  pressure,  and  enable  it 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rop,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
steam  from  the  boiler.  This  is  accomplished  by  opening  the  cock  R  in  the 
steam-pipe  S.  The  steam  being  thus  introduced  from  the  boiler,  its  pressure 
balances  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  piston,  which  is  immediately 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  D.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  condense  this  steam,  in  order  to  produce  a  vacuum.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  further  supply  of  steam  must  be  cut  off,  which  is  done  by 
ckising  the  cock  R.  The  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  being  thus  suspend- 
I  ed,  the  application  of  cold  water  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder  becomes 
'  Pessary  to  condense  the  steam  within  it.  This  was  done  by  enclosing  the 
cylinder  within  another,  leaving  a  space  between  them.*  Into  this  space  cold 
water  was  allowed  to  flow  from  a  cock  M  placed  over  it,  supplied  by  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern  N.  This  cistern  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pump  O,  which 
is  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  cold  water  supplied  from  M,  having  filled  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders,  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  inner  one  ;  and  condensing  the  stream, 
produces  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  piston  is  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Preparatory  to  the  next  descent,  the  water  which  thus  fills  the  space  between 
the  cylinders,  and  which  is  warmed  by  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  steam, 
most  be  discharged,  in  order  to  give  room  for  a  fresh  supply  of  cold  water 
fiom  M.  An  aperture,  furnished  with  a  cock,  is  accordingly  provided  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  the  water  is  discharged  into  the  cistern 
L ;  and  being  warm,  is  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler  through  T,  as  al- 
leadT  mentioned. 

The  cock  R  being  now  again  opened,  steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston, 
which,  as  before,  ascends,  and  the  descent  is  again  accomplished  by  closing 
the  cock  R,  and  opening  the  cock  M,  admitting  cold  water  between  the  cylin- 
dwa*  and  thereby  condensing  the  steam  below  the  piston. 

The  condensed  steam,  thus  reduced  to  water,  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston.     It  is  therefore,  necessary  to 
provide  an  exit  for  it,  which  is  done  by  a  valve  opening  <nitward  into  a  tube 
*  The  external  cyUnder  Is  not  represented  in  the  d\«LCc«ni*  * 


which  leads  to  the  feeding  cistern  L,  into  which  the  condensed  steam  is  dmei. 
That  the  piston  should  continue  to  be  air-tight,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  • 
constant  supply  of  water  over  it ;  this  was  done  by  a  cock  similar  to  Bf,  wtid 
allowed  water  to  flow  from  the  pipe  M  on  the  piston. 

Soon  after  the  first  construction  of  these  engines,  an  accidental  circniMttice 
suggested  to  Newcomen  a  much  better  method  of  condensation  than  theappfio* 
tion  of  cold  water  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinder.  An  engine  wu  eb* 
served  to  work  several  strokes  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  without  the  regdv 
supply  of  the  condensing  water.  Upon  examining  the  piston,  a  hole  waifond 
in  it,  through  which  the  water,  which  was  poured  on  to  keep  it  air-tight,  flowed, 
and  instantly  condensed  the  steam  under  it. 

On  this  suggestion  Newcomen  abandoned  the  external  cylinder,  and  iotio- 
duced  a  pipe  H,  furnished  with  a  cock  Q,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, » 
that,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  H,  from  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  N,  would  force  the  water  to  rise  as  a  jet  iiio 
the  cylinder,  and  would  instantly  condense  the  steam.  This  method  of  cos- 
densing  by.  injection  formed  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  engine,  tad 
is  still  used. 

Having  taking  a  general  view  of  the  parts  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  let  u 
now  consider  more  particularly  its  operation. 

When  the  engine  is  not  working,  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod   D  (hg,  4) 
draws  down  the  beam  A,  and  draws  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cyUnder. 
where  it  rests.     Let  us  suppose  all  the  cocks  and  valves  closed,  and  the 
boiler  filled  to  the  proper  depth.     The  fire  being  lighted  beneath  it,  the  wiier 
is  boiled  until  the  steam  acquires  sufficient  force  to  lift  the  valve  Y.     Wkei 
this  takes  place,  the  engine  may  be  started.     For  this  purpose  the  regulatiif 
valve  R  is  opened.     The  steam  rushes  in,  and  is  first  condensed  by  the  ctiA 
cylinder.     After  a  short  time  the  cylinder  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  which  then  ceases  to  be  condensed,  and  mixes  with  the  air  which  fiUed 
the  cylinder.     The  steam  and  heated  air,  having  a  greater  force  than  tlw 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  open  a  valve  placed  at  the  end  X  of  a  small  tube  io  { 
the  bottt)m  of  the  cylinder,  and  which  opens  outward.     From  this  (which  is  \ 
called  the  hlotmng  valve*)  the  steam  and  air  rush  in  a  constant  stream,  until  all  ^ 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the  cylinder  is  filled   with   the   pure  vapor  oi 
water.     This  process  is  called  blowing  the  engine  preparatory  to  starting  it. 

When  it  is  about  to  be  started,  the  engine-man  closes  the  regulator  R,  and 
thereby  suspends  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  At  the  same  time  he 
opens  the  condensing  valve  H  ;t  and  thereby  throws  up  a  jet  of  cold  water  into 
the  cylinder.  This  immediately  condenses  the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder,  < 
and  produces  the  vacuum.  ('Fhe  atmosphere  cannot  enter  the  blowing  valre, 
because  it  opens  outward^  so  that  no  air  can  enter  to  vitiate  the  vacuum.) ! 
The  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston  now  takes  efifect,  and  forces  it  down 
in  the  cylinder.  The  descent  being  completed,  the  engine-man  closes  the 
condensing  valve  H,  and  opens  the  regulator  R.  By  this  means  he  stops  the 
play  of  the  jet  within  the  cylinder,  and  admits  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  The 
first  effect  of  the  steam  is  to  expel  the  condensing  water  and  condensed  stetm 
which  are  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  tube  Y,  contain- 
ing a  valve  which  opens  outward  (called  the  eduction  vcdve)^  which  leads  to  the 
hot  cistern  L,  into  which  this  water  is  therefore  discharged. 

When  the  steam  admitted  through  R  ceases  to  be  condensed,  it  balances 
the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  and  thus  permits  it  to  be  drawn  to 

*  Also  called  the  thijting  Talve,  from  the  peculiar  noiae  made  by  the  air  and  iieam  t>r*ipi«g 
from  it 
t  Alao  called  the  ingtctUm  wUve, 
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the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the  rod  D.  This  ascent  of  the  piston 
is  also  assisted  by  the  circumstance  of  the  steam  being  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  atmosphere. 

When  the  piston  has  reached  the  top,  the  regulating  vake  R  is  closed,  and 
the  condensing  valve  H  opened,  and  another  descent  produced,  as  before,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued. 

The  manipulation  necessary  in  working  this  engine  was,  therefore,  the 
alternate  opening  and  closing  of  two  valves  ;  the  regulating  and  condensing 
valves.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  former  was  to 
be  closed,  and  the  latter  opened  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  the  former  was 
to  be  opened,  and  the  latter  closed. 

The  duty  of  working  the  engine  requiring  no  great  amount  of  labor,  or  skill, 
was  usually  intrusted  to  boys,  called,  cock  hoys.  It  happened  that  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  working  of 
steam-engines  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  these  boys.  It  is  said  that 
a  lad,  named  Humphrey  Potter^  was  employed  to  work  the  cocks  of  an  at- 
mospheric engine,  and  being  tempted  to  escape  from  the  monotonous  drudgery 
to  which  his  duty  confined  him,  his  ingenuity  was  sharpened  so  as  to  prompt 
him  to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  might  indulge  his  disposition  ti)  play 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  suspending  the  performance 
of  the  engine.  On  observing  the  alternate  ascending  and  descending  motion 
of  the  beam  above  him,  and  considering  it  in  reference  to  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  in  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  levers  which  governed  the  cocks, 
he  perceived  a  relation  which  served  as  a  clue  to  a  simple  contrivance,  by 
which  the  steam-engine,  for  the  first  time,  became  an  automaton.  When  the 
beam  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  play,  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  steam- valve 
by  raising  a  lever,  and  to  close  the  injection  valve  by  raising  another.  This 
he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  attaching  strings  of  proper  length  to  these 
levers,  and  tying  them  to  some  part  of  the  beam.  These  levers  required  to  be 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  beam  attained  the  lowest  point  of  its 
play.  This  he  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  strings,  either  connected  with 
the  outer  arm  of  the  beam,  or  conducted  over  rods  or  pulleys.  In  short,  he 
contrived  means  of  so  connecting  the  levers  which  governed  the  two  cocks  by 
strings  with  the  beam,  that  the  beam  opened  and  closed  these  cocks  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity  and  certainty  as  it  moved  upward  and  downward. 

Besides  rendering  the  machine  independent  of  manual  superintendence,  this 
process  conferred  upon  it  much  greater  regularity  of  performance  than  any 
manual  superintendence  could  insure. 

This  contrivance  of  Potter  was  very  soon  improved  by  the  substitution  of  a 
bar,  called  b.  plug-frame ,  which  was  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  beam,  and 
which  carriea  upon  it  pins,  by  which  the  arms  of  the  levers  governing  the  cocks 
were  struck  as  the  plug-frame  ascended  and  descended,  so  as  to  be  opened  and 
closed  at  the  proper  times. 

The  engine  thus  improved  required  no  other  attendance  except  to  feed  the 
boiler  occasionally  by  the  cock  T,  and  to  attend  the  furnace. 

However  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  physical  principles  on  which  the 
mechanical  application  of  steam  depends  may  be  awarded,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  engine  contrived  by  Newcomen  and  his  associates,  considered  as  a 
practical  machine,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it ; 
superior,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that  while  the  one  was  incapable  of  any 
permanently  useful  application,  the  other  soon  became  a  machine  of  extensive 
utility  in  the  drainage  of  mines ;  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  atmospheric 
engine  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  preference  to  the  modeuv  «tA«.m-«w^uv^^  \^ 
dutncUi  where  fuel  is  abunJant  and  cheap;  the  expetiae  ol  coT«\i>xOAt^^ ^\A 
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maintaining  it  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  an  improFed  steam-engine. 
The  low  pressure  of  the  steam  used  in  working  it,  rendered  it  perfectly  safe. 
While  Savery's  engine,  to  work  with  effect,  required  that  the  steam  confioed 
in  the  vessels  should  have  a  bursting  pressure  amounting  to  about  thirty  poundu 
per  square  inch,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  and  cylinder  of  the  l^ 
mospheric  engine  required  only  a  pressure  about  one  pound  per  square  iacL , 
The  high  pressure  also  of  the  steam  used  in  Savory's  engine,  was  necessardr  { 
accompanied,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  by  a  greatly  increased  temperature,  j 
The  effect  of  this  was,  to  weaken  and  gradually  destroy  the  vessels,  especiiSr 
those  which,  like  the  steam-vessels  V  and  V^  (fig.  3),  were  alternately  heated 
and  cooled. 

Besides  these  defects,  the  power  of  Savery's  engines  was  also  very  restricted, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  raised  and  as  to  the  height  to  which  it  was  { 
elevated.     On  the  other  hand,  the  atmospheric  engine  was  limited  in  its  pover  j 
only  by  the  dimensions  of  its  piston.     Another  considerable  advantage  whicli  < 
the  atmospheric  engine  possessed  over  that  of  Savery,  was  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  capable  of  driving  machinery  by  means  of  the  working-beam 
The  merit,  however,  of  Newcomen's  engine,  regarded  as  an  invention,  and  \ 
apart  from  merely  practical  considerations,  must  be  ascribed  principally  to  ib  j 
mechanism  and  combinations.     We  find  in  it  no  new  principle,  and  scarcely 
even  a  novel  application  of  a  principle.     The  agency  of  the  atmospheric  pres-  j 
sure  acting  against  a  vacuum,  or  partial  vacuum,  had  been  long  known  :  the  / 
method  of  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam  had  been  suggested  j 
by  Papin,  and  carried  into  practical  effect  by  Savery.     The  mechanical  power 
obtained  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  used  in  the  j 
atmospheric  engine  to  balance  the  atmosphere  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston, 
was  suggested  by  De  Caus  and  Lord  Worcester.     The  boiler,  gauge-pipes,  and 
the  regulator,  were  all  borrowed  from  the  engine  of  Savery.    The  idea  of  using 
the  atmospheric  pressure  against  a  vacuiun  or  partial  vacuum,  to  work  a  piston 
in  a  cylinder,  had  been  suggested  by  Otto  Guericke,  an  ingenious  Gennao 
philosopher,  who  inTsnted  the  air-pump  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  produc- ) 
tion  of  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam,  was  subsequently  suggested  bj  ' 
Papin.     The  use  of  a  working-beam  could  not  have  been  unknown.     Never- 
theless, the  judicioiis  combination  of  these  scattered  principles  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  deserve  considerable  credit.     In  fact,  the  mechanism  contrived 
by  Newcomen  rendered  a  machine  which  was  before  altogether  inefficient,  I 
highly  efficient :  and,  as  observed  by  Tredgold,  such  a  result,  considered  io  a 
practical  sense,  should  be  more  highly  valued  than  the  fortuitous  discovery  of 
a  physical  principle. 


.?*' 
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let  the  piston  bo  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  W  acting  over  a  pnlley,  which 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  piston,  so  as  leare  no 
force  tending  to  keep  the  piston  down,  except  the  force  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  above  it.  Under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the  piston  being  in 
contact  with  the  water,  and  all  air  being  excluded,  it  will  be  pressed  down  br 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  fifteen  pounds,  the  i 
magnitude  of  the  piston  being  a  square  inch.  \ 

Now  let  the  flame  of  a  lamp  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  the  water 
under  the  piston  having  its  temperature  thereby  gradually  raised,  and  beins  \ 
submitted  to  no  pressure  save  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston,  it  will 
begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  when  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of  212^. 
According  as  it  is  converted  into  steam,  it  will  cause  the  piston  to  ascend  in 
the  tube  until  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  If  the  tube  were  constructei 
of  sufficient  length,  the  piston  then  would  be  found  to  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  seventeen  hundred  inches,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet ;  since, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  water  passing  into  steam  under  the  ordinin* 
pres^ure  of  the  atmosphere  undergoes  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  proportion  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  to  one. 

Now  in  this  process,  the  air  above  the  piston,  which  presses  on  it  with  a 
force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds,  has  been  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that,  by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  mechanical  force  of  this 
amount  is  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  fifteen  pounds  raised  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  suc- 
cessively, is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  fifteen  pounds 
raised  one  foot.  Now,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  fifteen  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  therefore  the  force  thus  obtained  is  equal  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  raised  one  foot  high.  This  being 
within  about  110  pounds  of  a  ton,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that,  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  under  these  circumstances,  a  force  is 
obtained  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  a  ton  weight  a  foot  high. 

The  augmentation  of  volume  which  water  undergoes  in  passing  into  steam 
under  the  pressure  here  supposed,  may  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  from  I 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted  into  a  cubic  ) 
foot  of  steam,  very  nearly.  A  cubic  foot  contains  one  thousand  seven  hundred  \ 
and  twenty-eight  cubic  inches — which  is  little  different  from  the  proportion  ) 
which  steam  bears  to  water,  when  raised  under  the  atmosphoric  pressure.         \ 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an^advantage  to  retain  in  memory  the  following  general  ) 
facts : —  J 

1.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres-  ) 
sure,  is  converted  into  a  cubic  foot  of  steam.  j 

2.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  gives  a  ' 
mechanical  force  equal  to  what  would  raise  about  a  ton  weight  afoot  high.  | 

Let  us,  again,  suppose  the  piston  P  (fig.  5)  to  be  restored   to  its  original  ( 
position,  with  the  liquid  water  beneath  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  | 
the  atmosphere  which  before  pressed  it  down,  let  us  suppose  another  weight  ( 
of  fifteen  pounds  laid  upon  it,  so  that  the  water  below  shall   be  pressed  by  ( 
double  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.     If  the  lamp  were  now  applied,  and  at  ' 
the  same  time  a  thermometer  were  immersed  in  the  water,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  water  would  not  begin  to  be  converted  into  steam  until  it  attained  the 
temperature  of  about  250°.    -The  piston  would  then  begin,  as  before,  to  ascend, 
and  the  water  to  be  gradoally  converted  into  vapor.     The  water  being  com- 
pletely evaporated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  a  height 
little  more  than  half  its  former  height,  or  72  feet.     The  mechanical  effect, 
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therefore,  thus  obtained,  will  be  equivalent  to  double  the  former  weight  raised 

half  the  former  height. 

{  In  like  manner,  if  the  piston  were  loaded  with  thirty  pounds  in  addition  to 
)  the  atmosphere,  the  whole  pressure  on  the  water  being  then  three  times  the 
I  pressure  ^rst  supposed,  the  piston  would  be  raised  to  somewhat  more  than  one 
I  third  of  its  first  height  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  This  would  give  a 
,  mechanical  force  equivalent  to  three  times  the  original  weight  raised  a  little 
'  more  than  one  third  of  the  original  height. 
!     In  general,  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is  increased,  the  height  to  which 

the  piston  would  be  raised  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  will  be  diminished 
in  a  proportion  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  in  which  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  is  increased.  If  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  is  converted 
into  steam  under  these  different  pressures  were  the  same,  then  the  height  to 
which  the  piston  would  be  raised  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  would  be 
diminished  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
increased ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole  mechanical  force  developed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  would  remain  exactly  the  same  under  whatever  pres- 
sure the  water  might  be  boiled.  We  shall  explain  hereafter  the  extent  to 
which  the  variation  of  temperature  in  the  water  and  steam  corresponding  to 
the  variation  of  pressure  modifies  this  law  ;  but,  as  the  efiect  of  the  difi*erence 
of  temperatures  is  not  considerable,  it  will  be  convenient  to  register  in  the 
memory  the  following  important  practical  conclusion  : — 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into  steam  will  supply  a  mechanical  force  very 
nearly  equal  to  a  ton  weight  raised  afoot  high;  and  this  force  will  not  be  subject 
to  considerable  variation,  whatever  be  the  temperature  or  pressure  at  which  the 
water  may  be  evaporated. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  brought  the  history  of  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.  Watt  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had  obtain- 
ed chiefly  by  his  own  experiments,  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  just  explained,  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  mechanical  eflfect  attending  the  evapora- 
tion was  really  rendered  available  by  the  atmospheric  engine ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, extensive  and  injurious  sources  of  waste  existed  in  its  machinery. 

He  perceived  that  the  principal  source  of  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  power 
consisted  in  the  quantity  of  steam  which  was  condensed  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  in  heating  the  cylinder  previous  to  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  Yet,  as 
it  was  evident  that  that  ascent  could  not  be  accomplishMl  in  a  cold  cylinder, 
it  was  apparent  that  this  waste  of  power  must  be  ineiritable,  unless  some  ex- 
pedient could  be  devised,  by  which  a  vacuum  could  he  munnimned  in  the  cylinder, 
without  cooling  it.  But,  to  produce  such  a  vacuum,  the  steam  must  be  con- 
densed ;  and,  to  condense  the  steam,  its  temperature  must  be  lowered  to  such 
a  point  that  the  vapor  proceeding  from  it  shall  have  no  injurious  pressure  ;  yet,  if 
condensed  steam  be  contained  in  a  cylinder  at  a  high  temperature,  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder,  recover  its  elasticity,  and  resist  the 
descent  of  the  piston. 

Having  reflected  on  these  circumstances,  it  became  apparent  to  Watt,  that 
a  vice  was  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  which  rendered 
a  large  waste  of  power  inevitahle  ;  this  vice  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  was  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  elevated  temperature  of  the  cylinder  in  which  that  condensation  U)ok  place. 
It  followed,  therefore,  either  that  the  steam  mutt  Ip  imperfectly  condensed,  or 
that  the  condensation  could  not  take  place  in  the  cylinder.  It  was  in  1765, 
that,  pondering  on  these  circumstances,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  production  of  a  vacuum  could  be  equally  effected^  x\vom^\v  the  ijXoce  ^V^i^ 


the  condensation  of  the  steam  took  place  were  not  the  cylinder  itself.  He 
saw,  that  if  a  vessel  in  which  a  vacuum  was  produced  were  put  into  comnmai- 
cation  with  another  containing  an  elastic  fluid,  the  elastic  fluid  would  rush  into 
the  vacuum,  and  difluse  itself  through  the  two  vessels  ;  but  if,  on  rushing  uto 
such  vacuum,  this  elastic  fluid,  being  vapor,  were  there  condensed,  or  restored 
to  the  liquid  form,  that  then  the  space  within  the  two  vessels  would  be  ecjuallj 
rendered  a  vacuum  ;  that,  under  such  circumstances,  one  of  the  vesaels  migkt 
be  maintained  at  any  temperature,  however  high,  while  the  other  might  be  kept 
at  any  temperature,  however  low.  This  felicitous  conception  formed  the  fint 
step  in  that  splendid  career  of  invention  and  discovery  which  has  conferred 
immortality  on  the  name  of  Watt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  moment  the  idea 
of  separate  condensation  occurred  to  him — ^that  is,  of  condensing,  in  one  vessel 
kept  cold,  the  steam  coming  from  another  vessel  kept  hot — all  the  details  of 
his  improved  engine  rushed  into  his  mind  in  such  rapid  succession,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  his  invention  was  so  complete  that  he  proceeded  to  submit  it 
to  experiment. 

To  explain  the  first  conception  of  this  memorable  invention ;  let  a  tube  or 
pipe,  S  (fig.  6),  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  A  B 

Fig.  6. 
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to  a  vessel,  C,  having  a  stop-cock,  D,  by  which  the  communication  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  vessel  C  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  If  we 
suppose  the  piston  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  below  it  filled 
with  steam,  the  cylinder  and  steam  being  at  the  usual  temperature,  while  the 
vessel  C  is  a  vacuum,  and  maintained  at  a  low  temperature.  Then,  on  opening 
the  cock  D,  the  steam  will  rush  from  the  cylinder  A  B  through  the  tube  S, 
and,  passing  into  the  cold  vessel  C,  will  be  condensed  by  contact  with  its  cold 
sides.  This  process  of  condensation  will  be  rendered  instantaneous  if  a  jet 
of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  play  in  the  vessel  C.  When  the  steam  thus  rushing 
into  C,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  A  B  becomes  a 
vacuum,  then  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  unobstructed,  the  piston 
will  descend  with  the  force  due  to  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
above  the  friction.  Wheil,Jt  has  descended,  suppose  the  stop-cock  D  closed, 
and  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler  through  a  proper  cock  or  valve  below  the 
piston^,  the  cylinder  and  piston  being  still  at  the  same  temperature  as  before. 
The  steam  on  entering  the  cyViudei,  i\o\.  b«\A^  ex^sed  to  contact  with  any 


surface  below  its  own  temperature,  will  not  be  condensed,  aod  therefore  will 
immediately  cause  the  piston  to  rise,  and  the  piston  will  have  attained  the  top 
•f  the  cylinder  when  as  much  steam  shall  have  been  supplied  by  the  boiler  as 
will  fill  the  cylinder.  When  this  has  taken  place,  suppose  the  communication 
with  the  boiler  cut  off,  and  the  cock  D  once  more  opened ;  the  steam  will 
again  rush  through  the  pipe  S  ioto  the  vessel  C,  where  encountering  the  cold 
surface  and  the  jet  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  condensed,  and  the  vacuum,  as  be- 
fore, will  be  produced  in  the  cylinder  A  B  ;  that  cylinder  still  maintaining  its 
temperature,  the  piston  will  again  descend,  and  so  the  process  may  be  continued. 

Having  carried  the  invention  to  this  point,  Watt  saw  that  the  vessel  C  would 
gradually  become  heated  by  the  steam  which  would  be  continually  condensed 
in  it.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  constant  jet  of  cold  water,  he 
proposed  to  keep  the  vessel  C  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  from  which 
a  pipe  should  conduct  a  jet  to  play  within  the  vessel,  so  as  to  condense  the 
steam  as  it  would  pass  from  the  cylinder. 

But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide.  The  cold  water  admitted  through  the  jet  to  condense  the  steam, 
mixed  with  the  condensed  steam  itself,  would  gradually  collect  in  the  vessel 
C,  and  at  length  choke  it.  To  prevent  this,  Watt  proposed  to  put  the  vessel 
C  in  communication  with  a  pump  F,  which  might  be  wrought  by  the  engine 
itself,  and  by  which  the  water,  which  would  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
C,  would  be  constantly  drawn  off.  This  pump  would  be  evidently  rendered 
the  more  necessary,  since  more  or  less  atmospheric  air,  always  combined  with 
water  in  its  common  state,  would  enter  the  vessel  C  by  the  condensing  jet. 
This  air  would  be  disengaged  in  the  vessel  C  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  con- 
densed therein  ;  and  it  would  rise  through  the  tube  S,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  ;  an  effect  which  would  be  rendered  the  more  injurious,  inas- 
much as,  unlike  steam,  this  elastic  fluid  would  be  incapable  of  being  condensed 
by  cold.  The  pump  F,  therefore,  by  which  Watt  proposed  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  vessel  C,  might  also  be  made  to  draw  off  the  air,  or  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it. 

The  vessel  C  was  subsequently  called  a  condenser ;  and,  from  the  circum- 
stances just  adverted  to,  the  pump  F  has  been  called  the  air-pump. 

These — namely,  the  cylinder,  the  condenser,  and  the  air-pump — were  the 
three  principal  parts  in  the  invention,  as  it  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Watt — and  even  before  it  was  reduced  to  a  model,  or  submitted  to  experiment. 
But,  in  addition  to  these,  other  two  improvements  offered  themselves  in  the 
ytty  first  stage  of  its  progress. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  piston  was  maintained  steam-tight  in  the 
cylinder  by  supplying  a  stream  of  cold  water  above  it,  by  which  the  small 
interstices  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  would  be  stopped.  It  is  evident 
that  the  effect  of  this  water  as  the  piston  descended  would  be  to  cool  the  cyl- 
inder, besides  which  any  portion  of  it  which  might  pass  between  the  piston 
and  cylinder  and  which  would  pass  below  the  piston,  would  boil  the  moment 
it  would  fall  into  the  cylinder,  which  itself  would  be  maintained  at  the  boiling 
temperature.  This  water,  therefore,  would  produce  steam,  the  pressure  of 
which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

Watt  perceived,  that  even  though  this  inconvenience  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  oil  or  tallow  upon  the  piston,  still,  that  as  the  piston  would  descend  in 
the  cylinder,  the  cold  atmosphere  would  follow  it ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 
ssctsnt,  lower  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  next  ascent  of  the  pis- 
tooy  this  temperature  would  have  to  be  again  raised  to  212^  by  the  steam 
ooming  irom  the  boiler,  and  would  entail  upon  the  machine  a  proportionate 
WMt0  of  power. 


If  the  atmosphere  of  the  engine-house  couid  be  kept  heated  to  the  tempm- 
ture  of  boiling  water,  this  inconvenience  would  be  removed.     The  piston  would 
then  be  pressed  down  by  air  as  hot  as  the  steam  to  be  subsequently  introduced 
into  it.     On  further  consideration,  however,  it  occurred  to  Watt  that  it  wooU 
bo  still  more  advantageous  if  the  cylinder  itself  could  be  worked  in  an  t> 
mosphere  of  steam,  having  only  the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere.    Ssck 
steam  would  press  the  piston  down  as  eflfectually  as  the  air  would ;  and  it  wonid 
have  the  further  advantage  over  air,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  leaked  through  b^ 
tween  the  piston  and  cylinder,  it  would  be  condensed,  which  could  not  be  tbe 
the  case  with  atmospheric  air.     He  therefore  determined  on  sorrounding  the  ! 
cylinder  by  an  external  casing,  the  space  between  which  and  the  cylinder  be  j 
proposed  to  be  filled  with  steam  supplied  from  the  boiler.      The  cylinder  would  j 
thus  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  extemil  air,  1 
and  the  vessel  so  enclosing  it  would  only  require  to  be  a  little  larger  than  the  j 
cylinder,  and  to  have  a  close  cover  at  the  top,  the  centre  of  which  might  be '; 
perforated  with  a  hole  to  admit  the  rod  of  the  piston  to  pass  through,  the  nx ': 
being  made  smooth,  and  so  fitted  to  the  perforation  that  no  steam  should  escipe  \ 
between  them.     This  method  would  be  attended  also  with  the  advantage  of  t 
keeping  the  cylinder  and  piston  always  heated,  not  only  inside  but  outside ;  j 
and  Watt  saw  that  it  would  be  further  advantageous  to  employ  the  pressure  of ! 
steam  to  drive  the  piston  in  its  descent  instead  of  the  atmosphere,  as  its  inten- 
sity or  force  would  be  much  more  manageable  ;  for,  by  increasing  or  diminish- 1 
ing  the  heat  of  the  steam  in  which  the  cylinder  was  enclosed,  its  pressure  might  S 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  might  be  made  to  urge  the  piston  with  any  force  j 
that  might  be  required.     The  power  of  the  engine  would  therefore  be  completelv  j 
under  control,  and  independent  of  all  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. ' 

This  was  a  step  which  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  machine,  and  j 
which  rendered  it  a  steam-enoine  instead  of  an  atmospheric  exoinb.  No:  j 
only  was  the  vacuum  below  the  piston  now  produced  by  the  property  of  steam, ) 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  reconverted  into  water  by  cold  ;  but  the  pressure  which  j 
urged  the  piston  into  this  vacuum  was  duo  to  the  elasticity  of  steam.  j 

The  external  cylinder,  within  which  the  working  cylinder  was  enclosed,  was  \ 
called  THE  JACKET,  and  is  still  very  generally  used.  j 

The  first  experiment  in  which  Watt  attempted  to  realize,  on  a  small  scale, ' 
his  conceptions,  was  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  cylinder  of  the  engine 
was  represented  by  a  brass  syringe,  A  B  (fig.  7),  an  inch  and  a  third  in  diameter, 
and  ten  inches  in  length,  to  which  a  top  and  a  bottom  of  tin  plate  was  fitted. 
Steam  was  conveyed  by  a  pipe,  S,  from  a  small  boiler  into  the  lower  end  o( 
this  syringe,  a  communication  being  made  with  the  upper  end  of  the  syringe 
by  a  branch  pipe,  D.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  experiment,  it  was 
found  desirable  to  invert  the  position  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  steam  should 
press  the  piston  P  upward  instead  of  downward.  The  piston-rod  R  therefore 
was  presented  downward.  An  eduction  pipe,  E,  was  also  inserted  in  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  which  was  carried  to  the  condenser.  The  piston-rod  was 
made  hollow,  or  rather  a  hole  was  drilled  longitudinally  through  it,  and  a  valve 
was  fitted  at  its  lower  end,  to  carry  off  the  water  produced  by  the  steam,  which 
would  be  condensed  in  the  cylinder  in  the  commencement  of  the  process. 
The  condenser  used  in  this  experiment  operated  without  injection,  the  steam 
being  condensed  by  the  contact  of  cold  surfaces.  It  consisted  of  two  thin 
pipes,  F  G,  of  tin,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  standing  beside  each  other  perpendicularly,  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  the  eduction  pipe,  which  was  provided  with  a  valve  opening  up- 
ward. At  the  bottom  these  two  pipes  communicated  with  another  tube,  I,  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  a  horizontal  pipe,  having  in  it  a  valve,  M,  opeo- 
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ing  toward  I,  fitted  with  a  piston  K,  which  served  the  office  of  the  air-pump, 
being  worked  by  the  hand.  This  piston,  K,  had  valves  in  its  opening  upward. 
These  condensing  pipes  and  air-pump  were  immersed  in  a  small  cistern,  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  steam  was  conveyed  by  the  steam -pipe  S  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  a  communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
being  occasionally  opened  by  a  cock,  C,  placed  in  the  branch  pipe.  The 
eduction  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser  also  had  a  cock,  L,  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser  might  be  opened 
and  closed  at  pleasure.  In  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  cock  N 
admitting  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  the  cock  L  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  and  the  cock  C  opening  a  communica- 
tion between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  being  all  open,  steam  rushed 
from  the  boiler,  passing  through  ail  the  pipes,  and  filling  the  cylinder.  A 
current  of  mixed  air  and  steam  was  thus  produced  through  the  eduction  pipe 
£,  through  the  condensing  pipes  F  and  G,  and  through  the  air-pump  I,  which 
issued  from  the  valve  H  in  the  eduction  pipe,  and  from  the  valve  in  the  air- 
pump  piston,  all  of  which  opened  upward.  The  steam  also  in  the  cylinder 
passed  through  the  hole  drilled  in  the  piston-rod,  and  escaped,  mixed  with  air, 
through  the  valve  in  the  lower  end  of  that  rod.  This  process  was  continued 
until  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  pipes,  and  condenser,  was  blown  out,  and  all 
those  spaces  filled  with  pure  steam.  The  cocks  L,  C,  and  N,  were  then  closed, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  closed  the  valve  H  and  the  valves  in  the  air-pump 
piston.  The  cold  surfaces  condensing  the  steam  in  the  pipes  F  and  G,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  produced  in  these  spaces.  The 
cock  C  being  now  closed,  and  the  cocks  L  and  N  being  openf,  the  steam  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed  through  the  pipe  £•  \tk\o  >\i^  fiQ^\«^^^\> 
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where  it  was  reduced  to  water,  so  that  a  Tacuum  was  left  in  the  upper  ptit  of 
the  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  passing  below  the  piston,  prened  it 
upward  with  such  force,  that  it  lifted  a  weight  of  eighteen  pounds  hung  from 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of  the  cjliadcr, 
the  cocks  L  and  N  were  closed,  and  the  cock  C  opened.  AH  comrounicatkn 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler,  as  well  as  between  the  cylinder  aod  ik 
condenser,  were  now  cut  off,  and  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  circulated  frecljr 
above  and  below  the  piston,  by  means  of  ihe  open  tube  D.  The  piston,  bein; 
subject  to  equal  forces  upward  and  downward,  would  therefore  descend  by  us 
own  weight,  and  would  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  air-pump 
piston  meanwhile  being  drawn  up,  the  air  and  the  condensed  steam  in  the 
tubes  F  and  G  were  drawn  into  the  air-pump  I,  through  the  open  horizontil 
tube  at  the  bottom.  Its  return  was  stopped  by  the  valire  M.  By  aootber 
stroke  of  the  air-pump,  this  water  and  air  were  drawn  out  through  ralres  in 
the  piston,  which  opened  upward.  The  cock  C  was  now  closed,  and  tbe  j 
cocks  L  and  N  opened,  preparatory  to  another  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  j 
steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  rushed,  as  before,  into  the  tabes  F  isd  <  | 
G,  and  was  condensed  by  their  cold  surfaces,  while  steam  from  the  boiler ) 
coming  through  the  pipe  S,  pressed  the  piston  upward.  The  piston  agiin  j 
ascended  with  the  same  force  as  before,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  process ; 
was  continually  repeated.  I   < 

The  quantity  of  steam  expended  in  this  experimental  model  in  the  produc- 1 
tion  of  a  given  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  was  inferred  from  the  quantity  i  / 
of  water  evaporated  in  the  boiler ;  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  magnitude ) 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  weight  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  conui- '  ^ 
vance  was  proved  to  affect  the  economy  of  steam,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  such  a  model  could  have  permitted.  A  larger  model  was  next  con- 
structed, having  an  outer  cylinder,  or  steam  case,  surrounding  the  working 
cylinder,  and  the  experiments  made  with  it  fully  realized  Watt's  expectations, 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  attend  his  invention,  i 
The  weights  raised  by  the  piston  proved  that  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  pro-  i 
duced  by  the  condensation  was  almost  perfect ;  and  he  found  that  when  he  j 
used  water  in  the  boiler  which  by  long  boiling  had  been  well  cleared  of  air,  | 
the  weight  raised  was  not  much  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  pressure  ! 
of  the  steam  upon  the  piston.  In  this  large  model,  the  cyhnder  was  placed  [ 
in  the  usual  position,  with  a  working  lever  and  other  apparatus  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  atmospheric  engine. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  Watt  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  arrived  at  these  great  discoveries.  The  experi- 
mental models  just  described,  by  which  his  invention  was  first  reduced  to  a 
rude  practical  test,  were  fitted  up  at  a  place  called  Delft  house,  in  Glasgow. 
It  will  doubtless  at  the  first  view,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  improvements 
of  such  obvious  importance  in  the  economy  of  steam  power,  and  capable  of 
being  verified  by  tests  so  simple,  were  not  immediately  adopted  wherever  at- 
mospheric engines  were  used.  At  the  time,  however,  referred  to.  Watt  was  { 
an  obscure  artisan,  in  a  provincial  town,  not  then  arrived  at  the  celebrity  to  \ 
which  it  has  since  attained,  and  the  facilities  by  which  inventions  and  improve- 1 
nieuts  became  public  were  much  less  than  they  have  since  become.  It  should  ) 
also  be  considered  that  all  great  and  sudden  advances  in  the  useful  arts  are  j 
necessarily  opposed  by  the  existing  interests  with  which  their  effects  are  in  } 
conflict.  From  these  causes  of  opposition,  accompanied  with  the  usual  influence  ' 
of  prejudice  and  envy.  Watt  was  not  exempt,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  sud- 
denly to  revolutionize  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by  displacing 
the  moving  powen  employed  in  them,  and  substituting  an  engine,  the  efficacy 


and  power  of  which  depended  mainly  on  physical  principles,  then  altogether 
new  and  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Not  having  the  command  of  capital,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to  inspire 
those  who  had,  with  the  same  confidence  in  the  advantages  of  his  invention 
which  he  himself  felt,  he  was  unable  to  take  any  step  toward  the  construction 
of  engines  on  a  large  scale.  Soon  after  this,  he  gave  up  his  shop  in  Glasgow, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  a  civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity  he 
as  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  Clyde,  and  furnished  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  report  upon  its  projected  improvements.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  making  a  plan  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  Colliery 
;  intended  to  be  carried  to  Glasgow,  and  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  that  work.  Besides  these,  several  other  engineering  enterprises  occupied 
his  attention,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  navigable  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Crinan,  afterward  completed  by  Rennie ;  improvements  proposed 
in  the  ports  of  A3rT,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock  ;  the  construction  of  the  bridges 
at  Hamilton,  and  at  Rutherglen  ;  and  the  survey  of  the  country  through  which 
the  celebrated  Caledonian  canal  was  intended  to  be  carried. 

**  If,  forgetful  of  my  duties  as  the  organ  of  this  academy,"  says  M.  Arago 
(whose  eloquent  observations  on  the  delays  of  this  great  invention,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  members  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  we  cannot  for- 
hear  to  quote),  "  I  could  think  of  making  you  smile,  rather  than  expressing 
useful  truths,  I  would  find  here  matter  for  a  ludicrous  contrast.  I  would  call 
to  your  recollection  the  authors,  who  at  our  weekly  sittings  demand  with  all 
their  might  and  main  (a  cor  et  ct  cris)  an  opportunity  to  communicate  some 
little  remark — some  small  reflection — some  trifling  note,  conceived  and  written 
the  night  before  ;  I  would  represent  them  to  you  cursing  their  fate,  when  ac- 
cording to  your  rules,  the  reading  of  their  communication  is  postponed  to  the 
next  meeting,  although  during  this  cruel  week,  they  are  assured  that  their  im- 
portant communication  is  deposited  in  our  archives  in  a  sealed  packet.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out  to  you  the  creator  of  a  machine,  destined  to 
form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  undergoing  patiently  and  without 
murmur,  the  stupid  contempt  of  capitalists — conscious  of  his  exalted  genius, 
yet  stooping  for  eight  years  to  the  common  labor  of  laying  down  plans,  taking 
levels,  and  all  the  tedious  calculations  connected  with  the  routine  of  common 
engineering.  While  in  this  conduct  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  serenity, 
the  moderation,  and  the  true  modesty  of  his  character,  yet  such  indifference, 
however  nobly  may  have  been  its  causes,  has  something  in  it  not  altogether 
blameless.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  society  visits  with  severe  reprobation 
those  who  withdraw  gold  from  circulation  and  hoard  it  in  their  coffers.  Is  he 
less  culpable  who  deprives  his  country,  his  fellow-citizens,  his  age,  of  treasures 
a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  the  produce  of  the  mine  ;  who  keeps  to 
himself  his  immortal  inventions,  sources  of  the  most  noble  and  purest  enjoyment 
of  the  mind,  who  abstains  from  conferring  upon  labor  those  powers,  by  which 
would  be  multiplied  in  an  infinite  proportion  the  products  of  industry,  and  by 
which,  with  advantage  to  civilization  and  human  nature,  he  would  smooth  away 
the  inequalities  of  the  conditions  of  man."* 

Although  Watt  was  thus  attracted  by  pursuits  foreign  to  his  recent  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  improvement  of  steam  power,  he  never  lost  sight  of  that 
object.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1768,  three  years  after  his  great  discoveries, 
that  any  step  was  taken  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  into  effect  on  a  large  scale. 
At  that  time  his  friends  brought  him  into  communication  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  who  rented  extensive  coal  wo^ks  at  Kin- 
neal  from  the  duchess  of  Hamilton.     Watt  was  first  employed  by  Roebuck  as 
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a  civil  engineer ;  but  when  he  made  known  to  him  the  improvementSs  he  bid 
projected  in  the  steam-engine,  Roebuck  proposed  to  take  out  a  patent  for  u 
engine  on  the  principle  of  the  model  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  Delft  boose, 
and  to  join  Watt  in  a  partnership,  for  the  construction  of  such  engines.  Sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of  Roebuck,  and  from 
his  command  of  capital,  Watt  agreed  to  cede  to  him  two  thirds  of  ihe  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  invention.  A  patent  was  accordingly  taken  out  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  1769,  nearly  four  years  after  the  invention  had  been  completed; 
and  an  experimental  engine  on  a  large  scale  was  constructed  by  him,  and  fitted 
up  at  Kinneal  house.  In  the  first  trial  this  machine  more  than  fulfilled  Wau'« 
anticipations.  Its  success  was  complete.  In  the  practical  details  of  its  coo- 
struclion,  however,  some  difficulties  were  still  encountered,  the  greatest  of 
which  consisted  in  packing  the  piston,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight.  The  principle 
of  the  new  engine  did  not  admit  of  water  being  kept  upon  the  piston,  to  preveol 
leakage,  as  in  the  old  engines  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  his  cylinders 
much  more  accurately  bored,  and  more  truly  cylindrical,  and  to  try  a  great 
variety  of  soft  substances  for  packing  the  piston,  which  would  make  it  steam- 
tight  without  great  friction,  and  maintain  it  so  in  a  situation  perfectly  dry,  an-i 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

While  Watt  was  endeavoring  to  overcome  these  and  other  difficulties,  in 
the  construction  of  the  machine,  his  partner.  Dr.  Roebuck,  became  embar- 
rassed, by  the  failure  of  his  undertaking  in  the  Borrowstowness  coal  and  silt 
works  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  means  of  prosecuting  with  the  neces- 
sary vigor  the  projected  manufacture  of  the  new  engines. 

The  important  results  of  Watt's  labors  having  happily  at  this  time  become 
more  publicly  known,  Mr.  Matthew  Boulton,  whose  establishment  at  Sobo, 
near  Birmingham,  was  at  that  time  the  most  complete  manufactory  for  metal- 
work  in  England,  and  conducted  with  unexampled  enterprise  and  spirit,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the  patent.  This  arrangement 
was  effected  in  the  year  1773,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Watt  removed  to 
Soho,  where  a  portion  of  ihc  establishment  was  allotted  to  him,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  foundry,  and  other  works  necessary  to  realize  his  inventions  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  patent  which  had  been  granted  in  1769  was  limited  to  a  period  ol 
fourteen  years,  and  would  consequently  expire  about  the  year  1783.  From 
the  small  progress  which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  construction  of  engines 
upon  the  new  principle,  and  from  the  many  difficulties  still  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  large  expeudituro  of  capital  which  must  obviously  be  incurred  bet'ore 
any  return  could  be  obtained,  it  was  apparent  that,  unless  an  extension  of  the 
patent-right  could  bo  obtained,  Boulton  and  Watt  could  never  expect  anv  ad- 
vantage adecjuaie  to  the  risk  of  their  great  enterprise.  In  the  year  1774  an 
application  was  accordingly  made  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  paten:, 
which  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Boulton,  and 
others,  as  to  the  merits  and  probable  utility  of  the  invention.  An  act  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  in  1775,  extending  the  term  of  the  patent  until  the  year  ISM. 

Thus  protected  and  supported.  Watt  now  directed  the  whole  vigor  of  his 
mind  to  perfect  the  practical  details  of  his  invention ;  and  the  result  was  the 
construction,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  engine  which  has  since  been  called  his 

blNGLE  ACTING   S TEAM-EnG  IN  E. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  various 
application  of  steam  power  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  at  the  time  to  which 
our  narrative  has  now  reached,  the  steam-engine  had  never  been  employed  for 
any  other  purpose,  save  that  of  raising  water  by  working  pumps.  The  motion, 
therefore,  which  was  required  was  merely  an  upward  force,  such  as  was  ne- 
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sessary  to  elevate  the  piston  of  a  pump,  loaded  with  the  column  of  water  which 
t  raised.  The  following,  then,  is  a  description  of  the  improved  engine  of  Watt, 
ly  which  such  work  was  proposed  to  be  performed  : — 

Pig.  8. 


In  the  cylinder  represented  at  C  (fig.  8),  the  piston  P  moves  steam-tight. 
I  is  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  piston-rod,  being  accurately  turned,  runs  in  a 
team-tight  collar  B,  furnished  with  a  stuffing-box,  and  is  constantly  lubricated 
pith  melted  tallow.  A  funnel  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  through 
rhich,  by  opening  a  stop-cock,  melted  tallow  is  permitted  from  time  to  time  to 
M  upon  the  piston  within  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  lubricate  it,  and  keep  it  steam- 
ight.     Two  boxes,  A  A,  called  the  upper  and  Ipwer  steam-boxes,  contain 


valves  by  which  steam  from  the  boiler  may  be  admitted  and  withdrawn.  These 
steam-boxes  are  connected  by  a  tube  of  communication  T,  and  they  commmii- 
cate  with  the  cylinder  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  short  tubes  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  upper  steam-box  A  contains  one  valve,  by  which  a  communicatioa 
with  the  boiler  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  lower  valve-box 
contains  two  valves.  The  lower  valve  I  communicates  with  the  tube  T',  lead- 
ing  to  the  condenser  D,  which  being  opened  or  closed,  a  communication  ii 
made  or  cut  off  at  pleasure,  between  the  cylinder  C  and  the  coodenaer  D.  A 
second  valve,  or  upper  valve  H,  which  is  represented  closed  in  the  figure,  my 
be  opened  so  as  to  make  a  free  communication  between  the  cnrlinder  C  and  tlM 
tube  T,  and  by  that  means  between  the  cylinder  C,  below  the  pistoo,  and  the 
space  above  the  piston.  The  condenser  D  is  submerged  in  a  cistern  of  cold 
water.  At  the  side  there  enters  it  a  tube,  £,  governed  by  a  cock,  which,  being 
opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent,  a  jet  of  cold  water  may  be  allowed  to 
play  in  the  condenser,  and  may  be  regulated  or  stopped  at  pleasure.  This  jet, 
when  playing,  throws  the  water  upward  in  the  condenser  toward  the  SMNith  of 
the  tube  T^  as  water  issues  from  the  nose  of  a  watering-pot.  The  tube  S  pro- 
ceeds from  the  boiler,  and  terminates  in  the  steam-lK^x  A,  so  that  the  steam 
supplied  from  the  boiler  constantly  fiUs  that  box.  The  valve  G  is  governed  by 
levers,  whose  pivots  are  attached  to  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and  is  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  lever  G^  The  valve  G,  whea 
open,  will  therefore  allow  steam  to  pass  from  the  boiler  through  the  short  tube 
to  the  top  of  the  piston,  and  this  steam  will  also  fill  the  tube  T.  If  the  lower 
valve  H  be  closed,  its  circulation  beyond  that  point  will  be  stopped ;  but  if  the 
valve  H  be  open,  the  valve  I  being  closed,  then  the  steam  will  circulate  equally 
in  the  cylinder,  above  and  below  the  piston.  If  the  valve  I  be  open,  then  steam 
will  rush  through  the  tube  T'  into  the  condenser ;  but  this  escape  of  the  steam 
will  be  stopped,  if  the  valve  I  be  closed.  The  valve  H  is  worked  by  the  lever 
H',  and  the  valve  I  by  the  lever  T. 

The  valve  G  is  called  the  upper  steam-valve,  H  the  lower  steam-valve,  I  the 
exhausting  valve,  and  £  the  condensing  valve. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  D  proceeds  a  tube  leading  to  the  air-pump, 
which  is  also  submerged  in  the  cistern  of  cold  water.  In  this  tube  is  a  valve 
M,  which  opens  outward  from  the  condenser  toward  the  air-pump.  In  the  pis- 
ton of  the  air-pump  N,  is  a  valve  which  opens  upward.  The  piston-rod  Q  of 
the  air-pump  is  attached  to  a  beam  of  wood  called  a  plug-frame,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  working-beam  by  a  flexible  chain  playing  on  the  small  arch- 
head  immediately  over  the  air-pump.  From  the  top  of  the  air-pump  barrel 
above  the  piston  proceeds  a  pipe  or  passage  leading  to  a  small  cistern  B  called 
the  hot-well.  The  pipe  which  leads  to  this  well  is  supplied  with  a  valve,  K, 
which  opens  outward  from  the  air-pump  barrel  toward  the  well.  From  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  the  valve  M  admits  the  flow  of  water  from  the  con- 
denser toward  the  air-pump,  but  prevents  its  return  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
valve  K  admits  the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  air-pump  barrel 
into  the  hot-well  6,  but  obstructs  its  return. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  these  valves  should  be  worked  in  ordier  to  move 
the  piston  upward  and  downward  with  the  necessary  force.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  that  all  the  air  which  Alls  the  cylinder,  the  tubes,  and  the  con- 
denser, shall  be  expelled.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  at 
once  the  three  valves,  G,  H,  and  I.  The  steam  then  rushing  from  the  boiler 
through  the  steam-pipe  S,  and  the  open  valve  G  will  pass  into  the  cylinder 
above  the  piston,  will  fill  the  tube  T,  pass  through  the  lower  steam-valve  H, 
will  Bll  the  cylinder  C  below  lUe  p\su>tv,  ^^ud  will  ^ass  through  the  open  valve 
I  iDto  the  condenser.    IC  l\ie  valve  ¥!•  \>e  c\o%«k^  %q  ^^v  xisi  \«.  ^Swfi\  >^^^  vo,  Um 
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idenser,  tba  steam  rushing  into  it  will  be  partially  condensed  by  the  cold 
faces  to  which  it  will  be  exposed ;  but  if  the  boiler  supply  it  through  the 
e  S  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  will  rush  with  violence  through  the  cylinder 
L  all  the  passages,  and  its  pressure  in  the  condenser  D,  combined  with  that 
the  heated  air  with  which  it  is  mixed,  will  open  the  valve  M,  and  it  will 
h  through,  mixed  with  the  air,  into  the  air-pump  barrel  N.  It  will  press  the 
Tea  in  the  air-pump  piston  upward,  and,  opening  them,  will  rush  through, 
I  will  collect  in  the  air-pump  barrel  above  the  piston.  It  will  then,  by  its 
»88are,  open  the  valve  K,  and  will  escape  into  the  cistern  B. 
Fhronghout  this  process,  the  steam  which  mixed  with  the  air  fills  the  cylin- 
%  condenser,  and  air-pumps,  will  be  only  partially  condensed  in  the  last  two, 

I  it  will  escape,  mixed  with  the  air,  through  the  valve  K ;  and  this  process 
U  continue  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  which  at  first  filled  the  cylinder, 
lea,  condenser,  and  air-pump  barrel,  shall  be  expelled  through  the  valve  K, 
i  these  various  spaces  shall  be  filled  with  pure  steam.  When  that  has  hap- 
nedy  let  us  suppose  all  the  valves  closed.  In  closing  the  valve  I,  the  flow 
steam  to  the  condenser  will  be  stopped,  and  the  steam  contained  in  it  will 
eedily  be  condensed  by  the  cold  surface  of  the  condenser,  so  that  a  vacuum 

II  be  produced  in  the  condenser,  the  condensed  steam  falling  in  the  form  of 
Iter  to  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  and  for  like  reasons,  a  vacuum  will  be 
odaced  in  the  air-pump.  The  valve  M,  and  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  pis- 
n,  will  be  closed  by  their  own  weight. 

By  this  process,  which  is  called  blowing  through,  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
her  permanent  gases,  which  filled  the  cylinder,  tubes,  condenser,  and  air- 
imp,  are  eitpelled,  and  these  spaces  will  be  a  vacuum.  The  engine  is  then 
epared  to  be  started,  which  is  efifecled  in  the  following  manner  :  The  upper 
sam-valve  6  is  opened,  and  steam  allowed  to  flow  from  the  boiler  through 
e  passage  leading  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  This  steam  cannot  pass  to  the 
»ttom  of  the  cylinder,  since  the  lower  steam-valve  H  is  closed.     The  space 

the  cylinder  below  the  piston  being  therefore  a  vacuum,  and  the  steam  press- 
g  above  it,  the  piston  will  be  pressed  downward  with  a  corresponding  force. 
^hen  it  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam-valve  6  must  be 
osed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valve  H  opened.  The  valve  I  leading  to  the 
indenser  being  also  closed,  the  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  above  the  pis- 
n  is  now  admitted  to  circulate  through  the  open  valve  H  below  the  piston,  so 
at  the  piston  is  pressed  equally  upward  and  downward  by  steam,  and  there 

no  force  to  resist  its  movement,  save  its  friction  with  the  cylinder.  The 
eight  of  the  ptunp-rods  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  being  more  than 
inivalent  to  overcome  this,  the  piston  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
ishes  bef<»e  it  the  steam  which  is  drawn  through  the  tube  T,  and  the  open 
live  H,  and  passes  into  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston. 

When  the  piston  has  thus  arrived  once  more  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  let 
e  valve  H  be  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valves  G  and  I  opened,  and 
e  condensing-cock  E  also  opened,  so  as  to  admit  the  jet  to  play  in  the  con- 
inser.  The  steam  which  fills  the  cylinder  C  below  the  piston,  will  now  rush 
rough  the  open  valve  I  into  the  condenser  which  has  been  hitherto  a  vacuum, 
id  there  encountering  the  jet,  will  be  instantly  converted  into  water,  and  a 
ixture  of  condensed  steam  and  injected  water  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mdenser.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam  proceeding  from  the  boiler  by  the 
eam-pipo  6  to  the  upper  steam-box  A,  will  pass  through  the  open  steam- valve 

to  me  top  of  the  piston,  but  cannot  pass  below  it  because  of  the  lower 
eam-ralve  H  being  closed.  The  piston,  thus  acted  upon  above  by  the  pres- 
ort of  die  steam,  and  the  space  in  the  cylinder  below  it  being  a  vacuum,  its 
iwnwaid  motioa  is  reaiated  by  no  force  but  the  (nciion,  %xi4\\\a^«i%W% 
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driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  During  its  descent,  the  valves  G, 
E,  remain  open.  At  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylind 
these  three  valves  are  closed,  and  the  valve  H  opened.  The  steam 
fills  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  is  now  permitted  to  circulate  below  it, 
open  valve  H  and  the  piston  being  consequently  pressed  equally  upwai 
downward,  will  be  drawn  upward  as  before  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
rods  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam.  The  weight  of  these  rods  must  a 
sufficiently  great  to  draw  the  air-pump  piston  N  upward.  As  this  pistoi 
in  the  air-pump,  it  leaves  a  vacuum  below  it,  into  which  the  water  and  a 
kcted  in  the  condenser  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  M,  which  opei 
ward.  When  the  air-pump  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
it  will  do  at  the  same  time  that  the  steam-piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  th 
inder,  the  water  and  the  chief  part  of  the  air  or  other  fiuids  which  ma] 
been  in  the  condenser,  will  be  drawn  into  the  barrel  of  the  air-pump,  a 
valve  M  being  closed  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ids,  they  cannot  return  into  the  condenser.  At  the  moment  the  steam- 
arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  H  is  closed,  and  the  three 
G,  I,  and  £,  are  opened.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  the  same  as  w 
ready  described  in  the  former  case,  and  the  piston  will  in  the  same  manm 
from  the  same  causes  be  driven  downward.  The  air-pump  piston  will 
same  time  descend  by  the  force  of  its  own  weight,  aided  by  the  weight 
plug-frame  attached  to  its  rod.  As  it  descends,  the  air  below  it  will  be  \ 
ally  compressed  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrc 
til  its  pressure  becomes  sufpciently  great  to  open  the  valves  in  the  air- 
piston.  When  this  happens,  the  valves  in  the  air-pump  piston,  as  repres 
on  a  large  scale  in  fig.  9,  will  be  opened,  and  the  air  will  pass  through 

Fig.  9. 


above  the  piston.  When  the  piston  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  i 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  this  water  will  likewise  pass  through  the  open  vi 
When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  air-pump  barrel,  the  vali 
it  will  be  cloBed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluids  above  them.  The  next  a 
or  Z  steam  pirtoa  will  di-  Vl.v^m^^^^u....^e.^^^ivit  the  flui 
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I  the  pump  barrel  above  it.  As  the  air-pump  piston  approaches  the  top  of  its 
)  barrel,  the  air  and  water  above  it  will  be  drawn  through  the  valve  K  into  the 
'  hoi  cistern  B.  The  air  will  escape  in  bubbles  through  the  water  in  that  cis- 
tern, and  the  warm  water  will  be  deposited  in  it. 

The  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  condensing  valve  £,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  As  much  water  ought  to  be 
supplied  through  the  injection  valve  as  will  be  sufHcient  to  condense  the  steam 
contained  in  the  cylinder,  and  also  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  itself, 
when  mixed  with  the  steam,  to  a  sufficiently  low  degree  to  pretent  it  from 
producing  vapor  of  a  pressure  which  would  injuriously  affect  the  working  of 
the  piston.  It  has  been  shown,  that  five  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  ice-cold 
Mrater  mixed  with  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam  would  produce 
»ix  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature.  If  then  the 
cylinder  contained  one  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  and  only  five 
ind  a  half  cobic  inches  of  water  were  admitted  through  the  condensing  jet, 
supposing  this  water,  wlien  admitted,  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  then  the 
i^onsequence  would  bo  that  six  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  boiling 
;emperature  would  bo  produced  in  the  condenser.  Steam  would  immediately 
arise  from  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  remaining  water 
nrould  be  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  latent  heat  taken  up  by  the  steam  so 
produced.  This  vapor  would  rise  through  the  open  exhausting  valve  I,  would 
fill  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 
above  pressing  it  down.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  of  Watt  respecting  the 
pressure  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  showed,  that  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  steam  acting  upon  the  piston  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  to  100^. 

Let  us  then  see  what  quantity  of  water  at  the  common  temperature  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  these  eflocts. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  steam  be  taken  at  1,000^,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  state 
of  steam  may  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  computation,  as  equivalent 
to  one  cubic  inch  of  water  at  1,212^.  Now  the  question  is,  how  many  cubic 
inches  of  water  at  60^  must  be  mixed  with  this,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may 
have  the  temperature  of  100^  ?  This  will  be  easily  computed.  As  the  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  1,212^  is  to  be  reduced  to  100^,  it  must  be  deprived  of  1,112'^ 
of  its  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  inches  of  water  at  60^  as  are 
to  be  added,  must  be  raised  in  the  same  mixture  to  the  temperature  of  100^, 
and  therefore  each  of  these  must  receive  40^  of  temperature.  The  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  water  necessary  to  be  added  will  therefore  be  determined  by 
finding  how  often  40^  are  contained  in  1,112^.  If  1,112  be  divided  by  40, 
the  quotient  will  be  27  8.  Hence  it  appears,  that  to  reduce  the  water  in  the 
condenser  to  the  tempersfture  of  100^,  supposing  the  temperature  of  the  water 
injected  to  be  6(P,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  by  the  injection  cock  very 
nearly  twenty -eight  times  as  much  water  as  passes  through  the  cylinder  in  the 
state  of  steam  ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  water  evaporated 
in  the  boiler  passes  through  the  cylinder,  it  follows  that  about  twenty-eight 
times  as  much  water  must  be  thrown  into  the  condenser  as  is  evaporated  in 
the  boiler. 

From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  evident  that  the  cold  cistern  in  which 
the  condenser  and  air-pump  are  submerged,  must  be  supplied  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water.  Independently  of  the  quantity  drawn  from  it  by  the 
injection  valve,  as  just  explained,  the  water  in  the  cistern  itself  must  be  kept 
down  to  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  The  interior  of  the  condenser  and  air- 
pump  being  maintained  by  the  steam  condensed  in  them  at  a  temperature  not 
lesa  than  100°;  the  outer  surfacea  of  these  vcsseW  cotwawtafeti^X^  Vstt^tv.  \i«^>. 
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to  the  water  in  the  cold  cistem,  and  have  therefore  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  that  water.  To  prevent  this,  a  pomp  called  the  cold  pump, 
represented  at  L  in  fig.  8,  is  provided.  By  this  pump  water  is  raised  from  any 
convenient  reservoir,  and  driven  through  proper  tubes  into  the  cold  cistern. 
This  cold  pump  is  wrought  by  the  engine,  the  rod  being  attached  to  the  beam. 
Water  being,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  the  lower  its  temperature,  it  follows  that 
the  water  supplied  by  the  cold  pump  to  the  cistern  will  have  a  tendency  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  pressing  upward  the  warmer  water  contained  in  it.  A 
waste-pipe  is  provided,  by  which  this  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  cistern 
therefore  maintained  at  the  necessary  temperature. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  hot  well  B,  into  which 
the  warm  water  is  thrown  by  the  air-pump,  will  receive  considerably  more 
water  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler.  A  waste-pipe,  to  carry  off  this,  is 
also  provided  ;  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  feed  the  boiler  is  pumped  up  by 
a  small  pump,  O,  the  rod  of  which  is  attached  to  the  beam,  as  represented  in 
figi  8,  and  which  is  worked  by  the  engine.  The  water  raised  by  this  pump  is 
conducted  to  a  reservoir  from  which  the  boiler  is  fed,  by  means  which  will  be 
hereafter  explained. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  machine  is  made  to  open 
and  close  the  valves  at  the  proper  times.  By  referring  to  the  explanation 
already  given,  it  will  be  perceived  that  at  the  moment  the  piston  reaches  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  steam- valve  G  must  be  open,  to  admit  the  steam 
to  press  it  down  ;  while  the  exhausting  valve  I  must  be  opened,  to  allow  the 
steam  to  pass  to  the  condenser ;  and  the  condensing  valve  E  must  be  opened, 
to  let  in  the  water  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  steam-valve  H  must  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  steam  which  has  been  admitted  through  G.  The  valves  G,  I,  and  E,musi 
be  kept  open,  and  the  valve  H  kept  closed,  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  all  the  three  valves,  G,  I, 
and  E,  and  to  open  the  valve  H,  and  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  each 
time  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  All  this  is  ar- 
complished  by  a  system  of  levers,  which  are  exhibited  in  ^g.  8.  The  pivots 
on  which  these  levers  play'are  represented  on  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and 
the  arms  of  the  levers  G^  H^  and  I',  communicating  with  the  corresponding 
valves  G,  H,  and  I,  are  represented  opposite  a  bar  attached  to  the  rod  of  the 
air-pump,  called  the  plug-frame.  This  bar  carries  certain  pegs  and  detents, 
which  act  upon  the  arms  of  the  several  levers  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  beam  at  the  extremities  of  its  play  upward  and  downward,  the 
levers  are  so  struck  that  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  times. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  all  the  details  of  this  arrangement.  Let  it  be  sufficient, 
as  an  example  of  all,  to  explain  the  method  of  working  the  upper  steam-valve 
G.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  pin  strikes  the  arm  of 
the  lever  G',  and  throws  it  upward ;  this,  by  means  of  the  system  of  levers, 
pulls  the  arm  of  the  valve  G  downward,  by  which  the  upper  steam- valve  is 
raised  out  of  its  seat,  and  a  passage  is  opened  from  the  steam-pipe  to  the  cyl- 
inder. The  valve  is  maintained  in  this  state  until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  when  the  arm  G'  is  pressed  downward,  by  which  the  arm  G 
is  pressed  upward,  and  the  valve  restored  to  its  seat.  By  similar  methods  the 
levers  governing  the  other  three  valves,  H,  I,  and  E,  are  worked. 

The  valves  used  in  these  engines  were  of  the  kind  called  spindle^valvts. 
They  consisted  of  a  flat  circular  plate  of  bell  metal,  A  D,  fig.  10,  with  a  rouud 
spindle  passing  perpendiculariy  through  its  centre,  and  projecting  above  and  I 
beJow  it.     This  valve,  having  a  conical  form,  was  fitted  very  exactly,  by  ' 
grinding  into  a  corresponding  citcxAw  com^iV  ^^^\,  K.^  ^  ^%^^»  11,  which  ] 


Fig.  10. 


foims  the  passage  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  valve  to  open  and  close.  When 
the  valve  falls  into  its  seat,  it  fits  the  aperture  like  a  plug,  so  as  entirely  to 
stop  it.  The  spindle  plays  in  sockets  or  boles,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 
the  aperture  which  the  valve  stops ;  these  holes  keep  the  valve  in  its  proper 
position,  80  as  to  cause  it  to  drop  exactly  into  its  place. 

Fig.  11. 


In  the  experimental  engine  made  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Kinneal,  he  used  cocks, 
and  sometimes  sliding  covers,  like  the  regulator  described  in  the  old  engines ; 
but  these  he  found  very  soon  to  become  leaky.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
change  them  for  the  spindle-valves  just  described,  which,  being  truly  ground, 
and  accurately  fitted  in  the  first  instance,  were  not  so  liable  to  go  out  of  order. 
These  valves  are  also  called  puppet -clacks^  or  button-valves. 

In  the  earlier  engines  constructed  by  Watt,  the  condensation  was  produced 
by  the  contact  of  cold  surfaces,  without  injection.  The  reason  of  rejecting 
the  method  of  condensing  by  injection  was,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  air,  which  would  always  enter  the  condenser,  in  combination 
with  the  water  of  condensation,  and  vitiate  the  vacuum.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  a  condenser  acting  by  cold  surfaces  without  injection,  being 
necessarily  composed  of  narrow  pipes  or  passages,  was  liable  to  incrustation 
from  bad  water,  by  which  the  conducting  power  of  the  material  of  the  condenser 
was  diminished  ;  so  that,  while  its  outer  surface  was  kept  cold  by  the  water 
of  the  cold  cistern,  the  inner  surface  might,  nevertheless,  be  so  warm  that  a 
veiy  imperfect  condensation  would  be  produced.  ^ 

At  the  time  that  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Boebuckv obtained  the  patent 
for  hia  improved  engine,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  the  steam  which  had 
impelled  the  piston  in  its  descent  rushed  from  the  cylinder  with  a  mechanical 
force  much  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  any  resistance  which  it  had  to 
encounter  in  its  passage  to  the  condenser ;  and  that  such  force  might  be  ren- 
dered available  as  a  moving  power,  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained  from 
the  steam  during  the  stroke  of  the  piston.    TIub  mouon  ytin^Vh^^  \Vi^  ^\i^^ 
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principle  of  the  expansive  action  of  steam,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be 
of  such  importance  in  the  performance  of  steam-engines.  Watt  was,  howev- 
er, so  much  engrossed  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  by  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  bring 
this  principle  into, operation.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  organized  that  pan  | 
of  the  establishment  at  Soho  which  was  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of 
steam-engines,  that  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  expansive  principle.  Since 
the  date  of  the  patent  which  he  took  out  for  this  (1782)  was  subsequent  to 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  by  another  engineer,  named  Homblower, 
it  is  right  to  state  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Watt  to  this  important  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine,  is  established  by  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Dr.  Small,  of  Birmingham,  dated  Glasgow,  May,  1769  : — 

*'  I  mentioned  to  you  a  method  of  still  doubling  the  effect  of  the  steam,  and 
'that  tolerably  easy,  by  using  the  power  of  steam  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  at 
present  lost.  This  would  do  little  more  than  double  the  effect,  but  it  would 
too  much  enlarge  the  vessels  to  use  it  all :  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  wheel- 
engines,  and'  may  supply  the  want  of  a  condenser,  where  the  force  of  steam 
only  is  used  ;  for  open  one  of  the  steam-valves,  and  admit  steam  until  one 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  next  valve  is  filled  with  steam,  then 
shut  the  valve,  and  the  steam  will  continue  to  expand,  and  to  press  round  the 
wheel,  with  a  diminishing  power,  ending  in  one  fourth  of  its  first  exertion. 
The  sum  of  the  series  you  will  find  greater  than  one  half,  though  only  one 
fourth  of  steam  was  used.  The  power  will  indeed  be  unequal,  but  this  caa  be 
remedied  by  a  fiy,  or  by  several  other  means.'' 

In  1776,  the  engine,  which  had  been  then  recently  erected  at  Soho,  was 
adapted  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  expansion.  When  the  piston  had  been 
pressed  down  in  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  fur- 
ther supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  cut  off,  by  closing  the  upper  steam- 
valve,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  was  accomplished  by  the  expansive 
power  of  the  steam  which  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

To  make  this  method  of  applying  the  force  of  steam  intelligible,  some  pre- 
vious explanation  of  mechanical  principles  will  be  necessary. 

If  a   body  which  offers  a  certain  resistance  be  urged  by  a  certain  moving 
force,  the  motion  which  it  will  receive  will  depend  on  the  relation  between 
the  energy  of  the  moving  force  and  the  amount  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  it. 
If  the  moving  force  be  precisely  equal  to  the  resistance,  the  motion  which  the  • 
body  will  receive  will  be  perfectly  uniform.  ( 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  then  its 
surplus  or  excess  above  the  amount  of  resistance  will  be  expended  in  impart- 
ing momentum  to  the  mass  of  the  body  moved,  and  the  latter  will  consequently 
continually  acquire  augmented  speed.  The  motion  of  the  body  will  therefore 
be  in  this  case  accelerated. 

If  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  be  less  in  amount  than  the  resistance, 
then  all  that  portion  of  the  resistance  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  moving 
force  will  be  expended  in  depriving  the  mass  of  the  body  of  momentum,  and 
the  body  will  therefore  be  moved  with  continually  diminished  speed  until  it  be 
brought  to  rest. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  uniform  motion  is  produced  in  a  body,  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  equality  of  the  moving  force  to  the  resistance ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  according  as  the  speed  of  the  body  is  augmented  or 
diminished,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  has  been 
greater  or  less  than  the  resistance. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  rest  is  the  only  condition  possible  for  a  body 
to  assume  when  under  the  opeT^Uoxi  ol  Xyvo  ox  mot^  TCk^^^oAxdcal  forces  which 
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are  in  equilibrium.  By  the  laws  of  motioa  the  state  of  a  body  which  is  not 
under  the  operation  of  any  external  force  must  be  either  in  a  state  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  motion.  Whichever  be  its  state,  it  will  suffer  no  change  if  the 
body  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  two  or  more  forces  which  are  in  equi- 
librium ;  for  to  suppose  such  forces  to  produce  any  change  in  the  state  of  the 
body,  whether  from  rest  to  motion,  or  vice  versa ^  or  in  the  velocity  of  the  mo- 
tion which  the  body  may  have  previously  had,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sup- 
position that  the  forces  applied  to  the  body  being  in  equilibrium  were  capable 
of  producing  a  dynamical  effect,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terma. 
This,  though  not  always  clearly  understood  by  mere  practical  men,  or  by  p4#'  | 
sons  superficially  informed,  is,  in  fact,  among  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanical  science. 

When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  about  to  commence  its 
motion  downward,  the  steam  acting  upon  it  will  have  not  only  to  overcome 
the  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine,  but 
will  also  have  to  put  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  matter  of  the  piston  pump- 
rods,  pump-pistons,  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump-barrels.  Besides 
imparting  to  this  mass  the  momentum  corresponding  to  the  velocity  with  which 
it  will  be  moved,  it  will  also  have  to  encounter  the  resistance  due  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  weight  of  the  water  and  pump-rods  over  that  of  the  steam- 
piston.  The  pressure  of  steam,  therefore,  upon  the  piston  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke  must,  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  principles  just 
explained,  have  a  greater  force  than  is  equal  to  all  the  resistances  which  it 
would  have  to  overcome,  supposing  the  mass  to  be  moving  at  a  uniform  ve- 
locity. The  moving  force,  therefore,  being  greater  than  the  resistance,  the 
mass,  when  put  in  motion,  will  necessarily  move  with  a  gradually-augmented 
speed,  and  the  piston  of  the  engine  which  has  been  already  described  would 
necessarily  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with  an  accelera- 
ted motion,  having  at  the  moment  of  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  a  greater  velocity 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  stroke.  As  the  piston  and  all  the  matter  which 
it  has  put  in  motion  must  at  this  point  come  to  rest,  the  momentum  of  the  mo- 
ving mass  must  necessarily  expend  itself  on  some  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
would  be  so  much  mechanical  force  lost.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  principle,  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently refer,  that  the  action  of  the  moving  power  in  the  descent  of  the  piston 
ought  to  be  suspended  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, in  order  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  which  is  in  motion  to  ex- 
pend itself,  and  to  allow  the  piston  to  come  gradually  to  rest  at  the  termination 
of  the  stroke. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  after  the  piston  had  descended  through 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  had  acquired  a  certain 
velocity,  the  steam  above  it  were  suddenly  condensed,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacu- 
um both  above  and  below  it,  the  piston,  being  then  subject  to  no  impelling 
force,  would  still  move  downward,  in  virtue  of  the  momentum  it  had  acquired, 
until  the  resistance  would  deprive  it  of  that  momentum,  and  bring  it  to  rest ;  and 
if  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  the  cylinder  were  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  then  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  accom- 
plished without  further  expenditure  of  the  moving  power. 

In  fact,  this  part  of  the  stroke  would  be  made  by  the  expenditure  of  that  ex- 
cess of  moving  power,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  had  been 
employed  in  putting  the  machinery  and  its  load  in  motion,  and  in  subsequently 
accelerating  that  motion. 

Although  under  such  circumstances  the  resistance,  during  the  operation  of 
the  moving  power,  shall  not  have  been  at  any  lime  e(\\ia\  to  \\i^  tEk!kr9\x^^\a^- 


er,  since  while  the  motion  was  accelerated  it  was  less,  and  while  retarded 
greater,  than  that  power,  yet  as  the  whole  moTing  power  has  been  expended 
upon  the  resistance,  the  mechanical  effect  which  the  moving  power  has  pro- 
duced under  such  circumstances  will  be  equal  to  the  actual  amount  of  that 
power.  If  in  an  engine  of  this  kind  the  steam  was  not  cut  off  till  the  concla- 
sion  of  the  stroke,  a  part  of  the  moving  power  would  be  lost  upon  those  fixed 
points  in  the  machinery  which  would  sustain  the  shock  produced  by  the  in- 
■Caataneous  cessation  of  motion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  any  consideration  of  the  expansive  principle,  it 
ippevs  that,  in  an  engine  of  this  kind,  the  steam  ought  to  be  cut  off  before  ^e 
eonpletion  of  the  stroke. 

T6  render  the  expansive  action  of  steam  intelligible,  let  A  B,  fig.  12,  repre- 
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sent  a  cylinder  whose  area  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  be 
a  square  foot,  and  whose  length,  A  B,  shall  also  be  a  foot.  If  steam  of  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere  be  supplied  to  this  cylinder,  it  will  exert  a 
pressure  of  about  one  ton  on  the  piston ;  and  if  such  steam  be  uniformly  sup- 
plied from  the  boiler,  the  piston  will  be  moved  from  A  to  B  with  the  force  of 
one  ton,  and  that  motion  will  be  uniform  if  the  piston  be  opposed  throughout 
the  same  space  by  a  resistance  equal  to  a  ton.  When  the  piston  has  arrived 
at  B,  let  us  suppoee  that  the  further  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  stopped 
by  closing^  the  upper  stpam-valve,  and  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder  to  be 
continued  downward  ao  that  B  C  shall  be  equal  to  A  B,  and  suppose  that  B  C 
has  been  previously  in  communication  with  the  condenser,  and  is  therefore  a 
vacuum.  The  piston  at  B  will  then  be  urged  with  a  force  of  one  ton  down- 
ward, and  as  it  descends  the  steam  above  it  will  be  diffused  through  an  in- 
creased volume,  and  will  consequently  acquire  a  diminished  pressure.  We 
shall,  for  the  present,  assume  that  this  diminution  of  pressure  follows  the  law 
of  elastic  fluids  in  general ;  that  it  will  be  decreased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  volume  of  the  steam  is  augmented.  While  the  piston,  therefore,  moves 
from  B  downward,  it  will  be  urged  by  a  continually-decreasing  force.  Let  us 
suppose,  that,  by  some  expedient,  it  is  also  subject  to  a  continually-decreasing 
resistance,  and  that  this  resistance  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
force  which  urges  the  piston.  In  that  case  the  motion  of  the  piston  would 
continue  uniform.  When  the  piston  would  arrive  at  P',  the  middle  of  the 
second  cylinder,  then  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  steam  being  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  3,  the  piessMte  on  vYL-a  >5\%\otL  NiwiSA.  \ift  ^\\B.\!Q&&\skfid  in  the 


proportion  of  3  to  2,  and  the  pressare  at  B  being  one  ton,  it  would  be  two 
thirds  of  a  ton  at  P'.  In  like  manner  when  the  piston  would  arrive  at  C,  the 
space  occupied  by  the  steam  being  double  that  which  it  occupied  when  the 
piston  was  at  B,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  would  be  half  its  pressure  at  B, 
and  therefore  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would 
be  half  a  ton. 

If  the  space  from  B  to  C,  through  which  the  steam  is  here  supposed  to  act 
expansively,  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  il  tht 
moment  of  passing  each  of  those' divisions  would  be  calculated  upon  th^Mllie 
principle  as  in  the  cases  now  mentioned.  After  moving  through  the  fnt^fel 
vision,  the  volume  of  the  steam  would  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  ft 
11,  and  therefore  its  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  11  to 
10.  The  pressure,  therefore,  driving  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  first  of 
these  ten  divisions  would  be  -fyths  of  a  ton.  In  like  manner,  its  pressure  at 
the  second  of  the  divisions  would  be  -J-^ths  of  a  ton,  and  the  third  |f  ths  of  a 
ton  ;  and  so  on,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Now  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  through  each  of  these  divisions  were  to 
continue  uniform,  and,  instead  of  gradually  diminishing,  to  sufl^er  a  sudden 
change  in  passing  from  one  division  to  another,  then  the  mechanical  cfiTect 
produced  from  B  to  C  would  be  obtained  by  taking  a  mean  or  average  of  the 
several  pressures  throughout  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  In  the  present  case 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  force  on  the  piston  at  B  was  2,240  pounds.  To 
obtain  the  pressure  in  pounds  corresponding  to  each  of  the  successive  divis- 
ions, it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  2,240  by  10,  and  to  divide 
it  successively  by  11,  12,  13,  <&c.  The  pressures,  therefore,  in  pounds,  at 
each  of  the  ten  divisions,  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Ist 2,036-3 

2d 1,866-6 

3d .' 1,7231 

4th 1,6000 

6th 1,493-3 

6th 1,400-0 

7th 1,317-6 

8lh 1,244-4 

9th 1,1790 

10th 1,120-0 

If  the  mean  of  these  be  taken  by  adding  them  together  tnd  dividing  by  10, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  1,498  pounds.  It  appears,  therefaa||jlial  the  pressures 
through  each  of  the  ten  divisions  being  supposed  to  be  vntRMlB  (which,  how- 
ever, strictly,  they  are  not),  the  mechanical  effect  of  tbe  ,elltftm  from  B  to  C 
would  be  the  same  as  if  it  acted  uniformly  throughout  that  space  upon  the  pis- 
ton with  a  force  of  about  1,500  pounds,  being  rather  less  than  three  fourths 
of  its  whole  effect  from  A  to  B. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  principle  will  be  equally  applicable  if  the  second 
cylinder  had  any  other  proportion  to  the  first.  Thus  it  might  be  twice  the 
length  of  the  first ;  and  in  that  case,  a  further  mechanical  effect  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 

The  more  accurate  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  the  expansion  from  B 
to  C,  lyould  involve  more  advanced  mathematical  principles  than  could  proper- 
ly be  introduced  here ;  but  the  result  of  such  a  computation  would  be  that  the 
actual  average  effect  of  the  steam  from  B  to  C  would  be  equal  to  a  uniform 
pressure  through  that  space,  amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
five  jyouodtf,  being  greater  than  the  result  of  the  above  comv\xva>kQxi^^^  ^>SSL«v- 


ence  being  ducf  to  the  expansive  action  through  each  of  the  ten  divisions,  which 
was  omitted  in  the  above  computation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansive  principle,  as  here  explained,  involves  the 
condition  of  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  moving  power.     Thus,  if  the 
steam  act  with  a  uniform  energy  on  the  piston  so  long  as  its  supply  from  the 
boiler  continues,  the  moment  that  supply  is  stopped,  by  closing  the  steam- valfe,  . 
the  steam  contained  in  the  cylinder  will  fill  a  gradually  ^increasing  volume  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  will  act  abovQ  the  piston  with  a  gradually- 
decreasing  energy.     If  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power  produced  by  the 
1^1^,  friction,  &c.,  be  not  subject  to  a  variation  corresponding  precisely  to  such 
▼iriation  in  the  moving  power,  then  the  consequence  must  be  that  the  motion 
imparted  to  the  load  will  cease  to  be  uniform.     If  the  energy  of  the  moviag 
power  at  any  part  of  the  stroke  be  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  motion  pro- 
duced will  be  accelerated ;  if  it  be  less,  the  motion  will  be  retarded ;  and  if 
it  be  at  one  time  greater,  and  another  time  less,  as  will  probably  happen,  then 
the  motion  will  be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded.     This  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  body  moved  will  not,  however,  afiect  the  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  power,  provided  that  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  nooving  mass 
be  allowed  to  expend  itself  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  piston  may  be 
brought  to  rest  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  resistance  of  the  load,  and  not  by 
any  shock  on  any  fixed  points  in  the  machine.     This  is  an  object  which,  con- 
sequently, should  be  aimed  at  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  power,  independ- 
ently of  other  considerations  connected  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine- 
ry.    So  long  as  the  engine  is  only  applied  to  the  operation  of  pumping  water, 
great  regularity  of  motion  is  not  essential,  and,  therefore,  the  variation  of  speed 
which  appears  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  any  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  expansive  principle,  is  of  little  importance.    In  the  patent  which  Watt 
took  out  for  the  application  of  the  expansive  principle,  he  specified  several 
methods  of  producing  a  uniform  effect  upon  a  uniform  resistance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variation  of  the   en'ergy  of  the  power  which  necessarily  attended  the 
expansion  of  the  steam.     This  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  various  mechani- 
cal means,  some  of  which  had  been  previously  applied  to  the  equalization  of  a 
varying  power.     One  consisted  in  causing  the  piston  to  act  on  a  lever,  which 
should  have  an  arm  of  variable  length,  the  length  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  energy  of  the  moving  power  diminished.     This  was  an  expedient 
which  had  been  already  npphed  in  mechanics  fur  the  purpose  of  equalizing  a 
varying  power.     A  well-known  example  of  it  is  presented  in  the  mainspring 
and  fuzee  of  a  watch.     According  as  the  watch  goes  down,  the  mainspring 
becomes  relaxed,  and  its  force  is  diminished  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
chain  by   which  it  drives  the  fuzee  acts  upon  a  wheel  or  circle,  having  a 
diameter  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  spring  is 
diminished. 

Another  expedient  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  power,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  lift  a  weight  which  should  be  allowed  to  descend  again, 
assisting  the  piston  when  the  energy  of  the  moving  force  was  diminished. 

Another  method  consisted  in  causing  the  moving  force,  when  acting  with 
greatest  energy,  to  impart  momentum  to  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  same  force  when  the  moving  power  was  more  enfeebled. 
We  shall  not  more  than  allude  here  to  these  contrivances  proposed  by  Watt, 
since  their  application  has  never  been  found  advantageous  in  cases  where  the 
expansive  principle  is  u^ed. 

The  application  of  the  expansive  principle  in  the  engines  constructed  by 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  always  very  limited,  by  reason  of  their  confining  them- 
aelvea  to  the  use  of  steam  havmg  a  ^t^a^xii^  ti^A  m\y^  ^vi^^^\v^>fe2K\.  oC  the 
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atmosphere.  If  the  principle  of  expansion,  as  above  explained,  be  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  extent  of  its  application  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  steam  admitted  from  the  boiler.  If 
the  density  and  pressure  be  not  considerable  when  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
extent  of  its  subsequent  expansion  will  be  proportionally  limited.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  this  principle  from  which  considerable  economy  of 
power  has  been  derived,  was  applied  with  much  less  advantage  by  Mr.  Watt 
than  it  has  since  been  by  others,  who  have  adopted  the  use  of  steam  of  much 
higher  pressure.  In  the  engines  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  where  the  expansive 
principle  was  applied,  the  steam  was  cut  off  after  the  piston  had  performud 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  circumstances  und^r 
which  the  engine  was  worked.  The  decreasing  pressure  produced  by  expan- 
sion was,  in  this  case,  especially  with  the  larger  class  of  engines,  little  more 
than  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  momentum  of  the  mass  moved  to  spend 
itself,  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Subsequently,  however,  boilers  producing  steam  of  much  higher  pressure 
were  applied,  and  the  steam  was  cut  off  when  the  piston  had  performed  a 
much  smaller  part  of  the  whole  stroke.  The  great  theatre  of  these  experiments 
and  improvements  has  been  the  mining  districts  in  Cornwall,  where,  instead 
of  working  with  steam  of  a  pressure  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  steam  whose  pressure  is  at  least  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  instead  of  limiting  its  expansion 
to  the  last  half  or  fourth  of  the  stroke,  it  is  cut  off  after  the  piston  has  performed 
one  fourth  part  of  the  stroke  or  less,  all  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  ac- 
complished by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam,  and  by  momentum. 

For  several  years  after  the  extension  of  Watt's  first  patent  had  been  obtained 
from  parliament,  he  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  labor  of  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  and  in 
surmounting  the  numerous  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  its  general 
adoption,  even  after  its  manifold  advantages  were  established  and  admitted.  I 
When,  however,  these  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  the  works  for  the  ^ 
manufacture  of  engines  for  pumping  water,  at  Soho,  had  been  organized  and 
brought  into  active  operation,  he  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  these 
anxieties,  and  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
important  uses  of  which  he  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  engine  was  capable.  His  sagacious  mind  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
the  machine  he  had  created  was  an  infant  force,  which  by  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  his  own  genius  would  one  day  extend  its  vast  power  over  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Filled  with 
such  aspirations,  he  addressed  his  attention  about  the  year  1 779,  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  to  move  machinery,  and  thereby  to  supersede  auimal 
power,  and  the  natural  agents,  wind  and  water. 

The  idea  that  steam  was  capable  of  being  applied  extensively  as  a  prime 
mover,  had  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  now  that  we  have  seen 
its  powers  so  extensively  brought  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  revert 
to  the  faint  traces  by  which  its  agency  was  sketched  in  the  crude  speculations 
of  the  early  mechanical  inventors. 

Papin,  to  whom  the  credit  of  discovering  the  method  of  producing  a  vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  is  due,  was  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of 
those  projectors.  With  very  limited  powers  of  practical  application,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  peculiarly  happy  in  his  mechanical  conceptions ;  and  had  his 
experience  and  opportunities  been,  proportionate  to  the  clearsighted  character 
of  his  mind,  he  would  doubtless  have  anticipated  some  of  the  most  memorable 
of  his  Buccesaora  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  0[ie  «te«in\r^\i^tw^« 
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In  his  work,  after  describinf^  his  method  of  imparting  an  alternate  motion  to 
^  piston  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  against  a  vacuum  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  steam,  he  stated  that  his  invention,  besides  being  applicable  to 
pumping  water,  could  be  available  for  rowing  vessels  against  wind  and  tide, 
which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  in  the  following  manner : — 

Paddle-wheels,  such  as  have  since  been  brought  into  general  use,  were  to 
be  placed  at  the  aides,  and  attached  to  a  shaft  extending  acroas  the  vessel. 
Within  the  vessel,  and  under  this  shaft,  he  proposed  to  place  aeveral  cylinders 
supplied  with  pistons,  to  be  worked  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  On  the  pis- 
ton-rods were  to  be  constructed  racks  furnished  with  teeth ;  these  teeth  were 
tQ  work  in  the  teeth  of  wheels  or  pinions,  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  paddle- 
wheels.  These  pinions  were  not  to  be  fixed  on  the  shaft,  but  to  be  connected 
with  it  by  a  ratchet ;  so  that  when  they  turned  in  one  direction,  they  would 
revolve  without  causing  the  shaft  to  revolve ;  but  when  driven  in  the  other 
direction,  the  catch  of  the  ratchet-wheel  would  act  upon  the  shaft  so  as  to  com- 
pel the  shaft  and  paddle-wheels  to  revolve  with  the  motion  of  the  pinion  or 
wheel  upon  it.  By  this  arrangement,  whenever  the  piston  of  any  cylinder  was 
forced  down  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  rack  descending  would  cause  the 
corresponding  pinion  of  the  paddle-shaft  to  revolve ;  and  the  catch  of  the 
ratchet-wheel,  being  thus  in  operation,  would  cause  the  paddle-shaft  and  pad- 
dle-wheels also  to  revolve ;  but  whenever  the  piston  would  rise,  the  rack 
driving  the  pinion  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  catch  of  the  ratche^wheel 
would  merely  fall  from  tooth  to  tooth,  without  driving  the  paddle-shaft. 

It  is  evident  that  by  such  an  arrangement  a  single  cylinder  and  piston  would 
give  an  intermitting  motion  to  the  paddle-shaft,  the  motion  of  the  wbeel  being 
continued  only  during  the  descent  of  the  piston  ;  but  if  several  cylinders  were 
provided,  then  their  motion  might  be  so  managed,  that  when  one  would  be  per- 
forming its  ascending  stroke,  and  therefore  giving  no  motion  to  the  paddle-shaft, 
another  should  be  performing  its  descending  stroke,  and  therefore  driving  the  . 
paddle-shaft.  As  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  bottom  , 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  commencement  of  its  next  descent  would  have  been, 
in  the  imperfect  machine  conceived  by  Papin,  much  longer  than  the  time  of 
the  descent,  it  was  evident  that  more  than  two  cylinders  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  a  constantly-acting  force  on  the  paddle-shaft,  and,  accordingly,  Papin 
proposed  to  use  several  cylinders. 

In  addition  to  this,  Papin  proposed  to  construct  a  boiler  having  a  fireplace 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  water,  so  that  the  heat  might  be  imparted  to  the 
water  with  such  increased  rapidity  as  to  enable  the  piston  to  make  four  strokes 
per  minute.  These  projects  were  promulged  in  1690,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  ever  reduced  to  experiment. 

Savery  proposed,  in  his  original  patent,  in  1698,  to  apply  his  steam-engine 
as  a  general  prime  mover  for  all  sorts  of  machinery,  by  causing  it  to  raise  water 
to  make  an  artificial  fall,  by  which  overshot  water-wheels  might  be  driven. 
This  proposal  was  not  acted  on  during  the  lifetime  of  Savery,  but  it  was  at  a 
subsequent  period  partially  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Joshua  Rigley  erected 
several  steam-engines  on  this  principle  at  Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire, to  impel  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  earliest  manufactories  and 
cotton  mills  in  that  district.  The  engines  usually  raised  the  water  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  an  overshot  wheel,  to  which 
it  gave  motion.  The  same  water  was  repeatedly  elevated  by  the  engine,  so 
that  no  other  supply  was  necessary,  save  what  was  sufEcient  to  make  good  the 
waste.  These  engines  continued  in  use  for  some  years,  until  superseded  by 
improved  machines.* 
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In  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  towing  ships  into 
or  out  of  harbor  against  wind  and  tide.  This  method  was  little  more  than  a 
revival  of  that  proposed  by  Papin  in  1690.  The  motion,  however,  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  paddle-shaft  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  an 
axis,  and  was  to  be  maintained  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  piston  by  the 
descent  of  a  weight  which  was  elevated  during  the  descemUof  «tn>ke.  There 
is  no  record,  however,  of  this  plan,  any  more  than  that  of  BqttQy  ever  having 
been  reduced  to  experiment. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
had  not  attained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Tender  the  moving'  power  supplied  by 
water  insufficient  or  uncertain  to  any  inconvenient  degree ;  and  accordingly 
mills,  and  either  works  in  which  machinery  required  to  be  driven  by  a  moving 
power,  were  usually  built  along  the  streams  of  nvers.  About  the  year  1750 
the  general  extension  of  manufactures,  and  their  establishment  in  localities 
where  water  power  was  not  accessible,  called  the  steam-engine  into  more  ex- 
tensive operation.  In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol,  applied  the 
atmospheric  engine  to  raise  water,  by  which  a  number  of  overshot  wheels  were 
driven.  These  were  applied  to  move  extensive  brass-works  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  application  was  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  but  ultimately 
given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  improved  applications  of  the 
steam-engine. 

About  this  time  Smeaton  applied  himself  with  great  activity  and  success  to 
the  improvement  of  wind  and  water  mills,  and  succeeded  in  augmenting  their 
useful  effect  in  a  twofold  proportion  with  the  same  supply  of  water.  From  the 
year  1750  until  the  year  1780  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  im- 
proved water-mills,  which  he  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
were  imitated  so  extensively  that  the  improvement  of  such  mills  became  general. 
In  cases  where  a  summer  drought  suspended  the  supply  of  water,  horse  ma- 
chinery was  provided,  either  to  work  the  mill  or  to  throw  back  the  water. 
These  improvements  necessarily  obstructed  for  a  time  the  extension  of  steam 
power  to  millwork  ;  but  the  increase  of  manufactures  soon  created  a  demand 
for  power  greatly  exceeding  what  could  be  supplied  by  such  limited  means. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  furnaces 
continually  blown,  so  that  the  heat  may  never  be  abated  by  day  or  night.  In 
the  extensive  iron-works  at  Colebrook  Dale,  several  water-wheels  were  used 
in  the  different  operations  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  especially  in  driving  the 
blowers  of  the  iron  furnaces.  These  wheels  were  usually  driven  by  the  water 
of  a  river,  but  in  the  summer  months  the  supply  became  so  short  that  it  was 
insufficient  to  work  them  all.  Steam-engines  were  accordingly  erected  to  re- 
turn the  water  for  driving  these  wheels.  This  application  of  the  engine  as  an 
occasional  power  for  the  supply  of  water-wheels  having  been  found  so  effectual, 
returning  engines  were  soon  adopted  as  the  permanent  and  regular  means  of 
supplying  water-wheels.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  is  recorded  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Oxley,  in  1762,  who  constpucted  a  machine  to  draw  coals 
oat  of  a  pit  at  Hartley  colliery,  in  Northumberland.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  turn  the  machine  by  a  continuous  circular  motion  received  from  the  beam  of 
the  engine ;  but  that  method  not  being  successful,  the  engine  was  applied  to 
raise  water  for  a  wheel  by  which  the  machine  was  worked.  This  engine  was 
continued  in  use  for  several  years,  and  though  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  on 
account  of  its  defective  construction,  it  nevertheless  established  the  practica- 
bility of  using  steam  power  as  a  means  of  driving  water-wheels.* 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  John  Stewart  read  a  paper  before  the  royal  society, 
describing  a  method  for  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  for  turning  all 
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kinds  of  mills  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  steam-engine.  He  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  two  endless  chains  passing  over  pulleys,  which 
should  be  moved  upward  and  downward  by  the  motion  of  the  engine,  in  the 
manner  of  a  window-sash.  The  joint  pins  of  the  links  of  the  two  chains 
worked  in  teeth  at  the  opposite  sides  of  a  cog-wheel,  to  which  they  imparted 
a  circular  nMltioily  fint  by  one  chain,  and  then  by  the  other,  actings  alternately 
on  opposite  ddei  of  the  wheel.  One  chain  impelled  it  during  the  descent  of 
the  piston,  and  the  other  during  the  ascent ;  but  one  of  these  chains  always 
passed  over  its  pnlleys  so  as  to  produce  no  effect  on  one  side  of  the  cog-wheel, 
while  the  other  chain  worked  on  the  opposite  side  to  turn  it  round.  For 
this  purpose  each  chain  was  provided  with  a  catch,  to  prevent  its  circulating 
over  its  pulleys  in  one  direction,  but  to  allow  it  free  mo^n  in  the  ^ther.  The 
cog-wheel  thus  kept  in  revolution  might  be  applied  to  the  axis  of  any  mill 
which  the  engine  was  required  to  work.  Thus,  if  it  were  applied  to  a  floor- 
mill,  the  millstone  itself  would  perform  the  office  of  a  fly-wheel  to  regulate  the 
intermission  of  the  power,  and  in  other  mills  a  fly-wheel  might  bemadded  for 
this  purpose. 

The  hints  obtained  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Papin's  contrivance,  before  men- 
tioned, will  not  fail  to  be  perceived.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  paper  he  notices  indi- 
rectly the  method  of  obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion  from  a  reciprocating 
motion  by  means  of  a  crank  or  winch,  which,  he  says,  occurs  naturally  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  would  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  engine,  which  depends  on  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
in  its  length.  Therefore,  on  the  first  variation,  the  machine  would  be  either 
broken  in  pieces  or  turned  back.  Such  an  opinion,  pronounced  by  a  man  of 
considerable  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  against  a  contrivance  which, 
as  will  presently  appear,  proved  in  practice,  not  less  than  in  theory,  to  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  here  pronounced  to  be  impossi- 
ble, is  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  might  cast  some  doubt  on  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  practical  knowledge,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  in  accordance  with  a 
judgment  so  generally  unimpeachable  as  that  of  Mr.  Smeaton.  This  paper  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  was  referred  by  the  council  of  the  royal  society  to  Mr.  Smeaton, 
who  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  absolute  stopping  of  the 
whole  mass  of  moving  power,  whenever  the-  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed ; 
and  observed,  that  although  a  fly-wheel  might  be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion, 
it  must  be  such  a  large  one  as  would  not  be  readily  controlled  by  the  engine 
itself ;  and  he  considered  that  the  use  of  such  a  fly-wheel  would  be  a  greater 
incumbrance  to  a  mill  than  a  water-wheel  to  be  supplied  by  water  pumped  up 
by  the  engine.  This  engineer,  illustrious  as  he  was,  not  only  fell  into  the 
error  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  respect  of  the  crank,  but  committed  the  further  blunder 
of  condemning  the  very  expedient  which  has  since  rendered  the  crank  effectual. 
It  will  presently  appear  that  the  combination  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  steam-engine  over 
manufactures. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Matthew  Wasbrough,  an  engineer  at  Bristol,  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  a  steam-engine  to  produce  a  continuous  circular  motion 
by  means  of  ratchet-wheels,  similar  to  those  previously  used  by  Mr.  Oxley, 
at  Hartley  colliery  ;  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Wasbrough  added  a  fly-wheel  to 
maintain  and  regulate  the  motion.  Several  machines  were  constructed  under 
this  patent ;  and  among  others,  one  was  erected  at  Mr.  Taylor's  saw-mills  and 
block  manufactory  at  Southampton.  In  1780,  one  was  erected  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  ratchet-work  was  found  to  be  subject  to  such  objections,  that  one 
of  the  persons  about  the  works  substituted  for  it  the  simple  crank,  which  has 
since  been  invariably  used.     A.  paXexA  vj«a  xa^iLfeXi  ovjx  Iw  '^^  '^\f^\\sAivQiL  of  the 
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crank  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  James  Pickard,  of  Birmingham.  It  will 
presently  appear,  however,  that  the  suggestion  of  this  application  of  the  crank 
was  derived  frojn  the  proceedings  of  Watt,  who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  similar  experiments. 

The  single-acting  steam-engine,  as  constructed  by  Watt,  wu  not  adapted 
to  produce  continuous  uniform  motion  of  rotation,  for  the  foUowiog  reasons  : — 

First,  The  effect  required  was  that  of  a  uniformly-«eCU|§  Ibrce.  The 
steam-engine,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  an  intermitting  fioret*  Its  operation 
was  continued  during  the  descending  motion  of  the  piston,  but  il  was  suspended 
during  the  ascent  of  the  piston.  To  produce  the  continued  effect  now  required, 
either  its  principle  of  operation  should  be  altered,  or  some  expedient  should  be 
derised  for  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  revolving  shaft  during  the  ascent  of 
the  piston,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  the  moving  power. 

Secondly.  The  action  of  the  steam-engine  was  rectilinear.  It  was  a  power 
which  acted  in  a  straight  line,  viz.,  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder.  The 
motion,  however,  required  to  be  produced,  was  a  circular  motion — a  motion  of 
rotation  around  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  mill. 

The  steps  by  which  Watt  proceeded  to  accomplish  these  objects  have  been 
recorded  by  himself  as  follows,  in  his  notes  upon  Dr.  Robinson's  article  on  the 
steam-engine : — 

"  I  had  very  early  turned  my  mind  to  the  producing  of  continued  motion 
round  an  axis  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  my  first  specification  in 
1769,  that  I  there  described  a  steam-wheel,  moved  by  the  force  of  steam,  acting 
in  a  circular  channel  against  a  valve  on  one  side,  and  against  a  column  of 
mercury,  or  some  other  fluid  metal,  on  the  other  side.  This  was  executed 
upon  a  scale  of  about  six  feet  diameter  at  Soho,  and  worked  repeatedly,  but 
was  given  up,  as  several  practical  objections  were  found  to  operate  against  it ; 
similar  objections  lay  against  other  rotative  engines,  which  had  been  contrived 
by  myself  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  engines  producing  rotatory  motions  by 
means  of  ratchet-wheels. 

"  Having  made  my  single  reciprocating  engines  very  regular  in  their  move- 
ments, I  considered  how  to  produce  rotative  motions  from  them  in  the  best 
manner ;  and  among  various  schemes  which  were  subjected  to  trial,  or  which 
passed  through  my  mind,  none  appeared  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as  the 
application  of  the  crank,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  turning  lathe ;  but  as 
the  rotative  motion  is  produced  in  that  machine  by  impulse  given  to  the  crank 
in  the  descent  of  the  foot  only,  it  requires  to  bo  continued  in  its  ascent  by  the 
energy  of  the  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  fly ;  being  unwilling  to  load  my  engines 
with  a  fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  continue  the  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the 
piston  (or  with  a  fly-wheel  heavy  enough  to  equalize  the  motion,  even  if  a 
counterweight  were  employed  to  act  during  that  ascent),  I  proposed  to  employ 
two  engines,  acting  upon  two  cranks  fixed  on  the  same  axis,  at  an  angle  of 
120^  to  one  another,  and  a  weight  placed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  fly- 
wheel at  the  same  angle  to  each  of  the  cranks,  by  which  means  the  motion 
might  be  rendered  nearly  equal,  and  only  a  very  light  fly-wheel  would  be 
requisite. 

"  This  had  occurred  to  me  very  early ;  but  my  attention  being  fully  employed 
in  making  and  erecting  engines  for  raising  water,  it  remained  in  petto  until 
about  the  year  1778  or  1779,  when  Mr.  Wasbrough  erected  one  of  his  ratchet- 
wheel  engines  at  Birmingham,  the  frequent  breakages  and  irregularities  of 
which  recalled  the  subject  to  my  mind,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  a  model  of 
my  method,  which  answered  my  expectations ;  but  having  neglected  to  take 
out  a  patent,  the  invention  was  communicated  by  a  workman  employed  to 
make  ue  model,  to  aome  of  the  people  about  Mr.  >Aras\;>io\i^\v^«  ^t^^vx^^^xA^ 
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patent  was  taken  out  by  them  for  the  application  of  the  crank  to  steam-engines. 
This  fact  the  said  workman  confessed,  and  the  engineer  who  directed  the  works 
acknowledged  it ;  but  said,  nevertheless,  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to 
him  prior  to  his  hearing  of  mine,  and  that  he  had  even  made  a  model  of  it  be- 
fore that  time  ;  which  might  be  a  fact,  as  the  application  to  a  single  crank  was 
sufficiently  obvious. 

**  In  these  cocomstances,  I  thought  it  better  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  other  means,  than  to  enter  into  litigation ;  and  if  successfd,  br 
demolishing  the  patent,  to  lay  the  matter  open  to  everybody.  Accordingtr, 
in  1781,  I  invented  and  took  out  a  patent  for  several  methods  of  prodocmg 
rotative  motions  from  reciprocating  ones  ;  among  which  was  the  method  of  the 
sun-and-planet  wheels.  This  contrivance  was  applied  to  many  engines,  acd 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  double  velocity  to  the  fly-wheel ;  bot 
is  perhaps  more  subject  to 'wear,  and  to  be  broken  under  great  strains,  than  a 
simple  crank,  which  is  now  more  commonly  used,  although  it  requires  a  fly- 
wheel of  four  times  the  weight,  if  fixed  upon  the  first  axis  ;  my  application  of 
the  double  engine  to  these  rotative  machines  rendered  the  counterweight  un- 
necessary, and  produced  a  more  regular  motion." 

Watt's  second  patent  here  referred  to,  was  dated  25th  of  October,  1781,  and 
was  entitled,  **  A  patent  for  certain  new  methods  of  applying  the  vibrating  or 
reciprocating  motions  of  steam  or  fire  engines  to  produce  a  continued  rotatire 
or  circular  motion  round  an  axis  or  centre,  and  thereby  to  give  motion  to  ibe 
wheels  of  mills  and  other  machines." 

All  the  methods  specified  in  this  patent  were  intended  to  be  worked  by  the 
single-acting  engine,  already  deseribed,  a  counterweight  being  applied  to  imprl 
the  machinery  during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  engine,  which  weight  would  | 
be  elevated  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  There  were  five  different  ex- 
pedients  proposed  in  the  specification  for  producing  a  rotatory  motion  ;  but,  of 
these  five,  two  only  were  ever  applied  in  practice. 

Suppose  a  rod  or  bar  attached  by  a  pin  or  joint  at  the  upper  extremity  to  the 
working  end  of  the  beam  of  the  engine,-  and  by  a  similar  pin  or  joint  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  an  iron  wheel  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel. One  half  of  this  wheel  is  formed  of  a  solid  semicircle  of  cast  iron, 
while  the  other  half  is  constructed  of  open  spokes,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  strength.  The  position  of  the  wheel  on  the  axis  is  such  that  / 
during  the  returning  stroke  of  the  pyston,  when  the  operation  of  the  steam  is 
suspended,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  the  wheel  will  be  descending,  and  by  its 
weight  will  draw  down  the  connecting  bar,  and  thereby  draw  down  the  working 
end  of  the  beam,  and  draw  up  the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston 
descends  and  is  driven  by  the  power  of  the  steam,  the  heavy  semicircle  of  the 
above-mentioned  wheel  will  be  drawn  upward,  and  in  the  same  way  the  motion 
will  be  continued. 

The  second  method  of  producing  a  rotatory  motion,  which  was  subsequently 
continued  for  many  years  in  practical  operation,  was  that  which  was  called 
the  sun-and-planet  wheels.  A  toothed  wheel.  A,  dg,  1 3,  called  the  sun-wbef  1, 
was  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  to  which  rotation  was  to  be  imparted. 
The  wheel  B,  called  the  planet-wheel,  having  an  equal  diameter,  was  fastened 
on  the  end  I  of  the  connecting  rod  H  I,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  revolving. 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  working  end  of  the  beam  was  drawn 
upward,  and  the  end  I  of  the  connecting  rod  travelled  from  C  to  D,  ihrough 
the  doited  semicircle  C  I  D.  The  wheel  B  not  being  capable  of  revolving  ok\ 
the  centre  I,  would,  during  this  motion,  drive  the  sun-wheel  A.  Duriog  the 
ascent  of  the  steam-piston,  the  working  end  of  the  beam  would  descend,  and 
the  centre  I  of  the  planet-wheel  B  would  be  driven  downward  from  D  to  C, 
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the  other  dotted  semicircle,  and  would  consequently  continue  to  drive 
^heel  round  in  the  same  direction. 

contrivance,  although  in  the  main  inferior  to  the  more  simple  one  of 
(,  is  not  without  some  advantages  ;  among  others,  it  gives  to  the  sun- 
»uble  the  velocity  which  would  be  communicated  by  the  crank  ;  for  in 
k  one  revolution  only  on  the  axle  is  produced  by  one  revolution  of  the 
jt  in  the  sun-and-planet  wheels,  two  revolutions  of  the  sun-wheel  are 
I  by  one  df  the  planet-wheel ;  thus  a  double  velocity  is  obtained  from 
!  motion  of  the  beam.  This  will  be  evident  from  considering  that 
3  planet-wheel  is  in  its  highest  position,  its  lowest  tooth  is  engaged 
highest  tooth  of  the  sun-wheel  ;  as  the  planet-wheel  passes  from  the 
>osition,  its  teeth  drive  those  of  the  sun-wheel  before  them,  and  when 
into  the  lowest  position,  the  highest  tooth  of  the  planet-wheel  is  en- 
ith  the  lowest  of  the  sun-wheel :  but  then  half  of  the  sun-wheel  has 
^  the  planet-wheel,  and,  therefore,  the  tooth  which  was  engaged  with 
lighest  position,  must  now  be  distant  from  it  by  half  the  circumference 
heel,  and  must,  therefore,  be  again  in  the  highest  position  ;  so  that 
e  planet-wheel  has  been  carried  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  sun- 
ts  made  a  complete  revolution. 

id  vantage  of  giving  an  increased  velocity  may  be  obtained  also  by  the 
f  placing  toothed  wheels  on  its  axle.  Independently  of  the  greater 
attending  the  construction  of  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  its  liability  to 
r  order,  and  the  rapid  wear  of  the  teeth,  and  other  objections,  rendered 
r  to  the  crank,  which  has  entirely  superseded  it. 
]gh  by  these  contrivances  Watt  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  continuous 
motion  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  steam-engine,  the  machine 
one  of  intermitting,  instead  of  continuous  action.  The  expedient  of 
rweight,  elevated  during  the  descending  stroke,  and  giving  back  the 
xpended  on  it  in  the  interval  of  the  returning  stroke,  did  not  satisfy 
lious  mechanical  taste  of  Watt.  He  soon  perceived  that  all  which  he 
I  to  accomplish  by  the  application  of  two  cylinders  and  pistons  work- 
nately,  could  be  attained  with  greater  simplicity  and  effect  by  a  single 
,  if  he  could  devise  means  by  which  the  piston  might  be  impelled  by 
)ward  as  well  as  downward.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  only  neces- 
hrow  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  into  alternate  communication  with 
er,  while  the  upper  end  would  be  put  into  communication  with  the 
er.  If,  for  example,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  U99er  end 
lyUnder  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  lYie  \on»^i  ^w\  >«\>ioL  '^'^ 


condenser  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the  lower 
end  communicated  with  the  boiler,  and  the  upper  end  with  the  condenser ; 
then  tiie  piston  would  be  driven  continually,  whether  upward  or  downward,  by  | 
the  power  of  steam  acting  against  a  vacuum.     Watt  obtained  his  third  pateot  | 
for  this  contrivance,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1782.  j 

This  change  in  the  principle  of  the  machine  involved  sereral  other  changes  ( 
in  the  details  of  its  mechanism.  ! 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  means  for  admitting  and  with- 1 
drawing  the  steam  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  For  this  purpose  let  B  ^n>\ ) 
B^  fig.  14,  be  two  steam-boxes,  B  the  upper,  and  B'  the  lower,  communicating  j 

Fig.  14.  ( 
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respectively  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  proper  passages  D  F. 
Let  two  valves  be  placed  in  B,  one,  S,  above  the  passage  D,  and  the  other,  C, 
below  it ;  and  in  like  manner  two  other  valves  in  the  lower  valve-box,  B^  oo^ 
S',  above  the  passage  D',  and  the  other,  C,  below  it.  Above  the  valve  S  in 
the  upper  steam-box  is  an  opening  at  which  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler 
enters,  and  below  the  valve  C  is  another  opening,  at  which  enters  the  ex- 
hausting-pipe leading,  to  the  condenser.  In  like  manner,  above  the  valve  S 
in  the  lower  steam-box  enters  a  steam-pipe  leading  from  the  boiler,  and  below 
the  valve  C  enters  an  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  steam  can  always  be  admitted  above  the  piston  by  opening  the 
valve  S,  and  below  it  by  opening  the  valve  S' ;  and,  in  like  manner,  steam  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  and  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
condenser,  by  opening  the  valve  C,  and  from  below  it  by  opening  the  valve  C. 
Supposing  the  piston  P  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder 
below  the  piston  to  be  filled  with  pure  steam,  let  the  valves  S  and  C^  be  open- 
ed, the  valves  C  and  S'  being  closed  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  from 
the  boiler  will,  therefore,  flow  in  through  the  open  valve  S,  and  will  press  the 
piston  downward,  while  the  steam  that  has  filled  the  cylinder  below  the  pistoo 
will  pass  through  the  open  valve  C  into  the  exhausting-pipe  leading  to  the 
condenser,  and  being  condensed  will  leave  the  cylinder  below  the  piston  a 
vacuum.  The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  downward  by  the  action  oi 
the  steam  above  it,  as  in  the  single-acting  engine.  Having  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  let  the  valves  S  and  C  be  both  closed,  and  the  valves 
S'  and  C  be  opened,  as  represented  in  fig.  15.  Steam  will  now  be  admitted 
through  the  open  valve  S'  and  through  the  passage  D'  below  the  piston,  while 
the  steam  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  downward,  611ing  the  cylinder  above 
the  piston,  will  be  drawn  off  through  the  open  valve  C,  and  the  exhausting- 
pipe,  into  the  condenser,  leaving  iho  cylinder  above  the  piston  a  •acuum. 
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The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  pressed  upward  by  the  action  of  the  steam  below 
it,  against  the  vacuum  above  it,  and  will  ascend  with  the  same  force  as  that 
with  which  it  had  descended. 

This  alternate  action  of  the  piston  upward  and  downward  may  evidently  be 
continued  by  opening  and  closing  the  valves  alternately  in  pairs.  Whenever 
the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  represented  in  &g.  14,  the  valves  S 
and  C,  that  is,  the  upper  steam-valve  and  the  lower  exhausting-v&lve,  are 
opened,  and  the  valves  C  and  S',  that  is,  the  upper  exhausting-valve  and  the 
lower  steam-valve,  are  closed  ;  and  when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  as  represented  in  fig.  15,  the  valves  C  and  S',  that  is,  the  upper 
exhausting-valve  and  the  lower  steam-valve,  are  opened,  and  the  vidves  S  and 
C%  that  is,  the  upper  steam-valve  and  the  lower  exhausting-valve,  are  closed. 

If  these  valves,  as  has  been  here  supposed,  be  opened  and  closed  at  the 
moments  at  which  the  piston  reaches  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  is 
eTident  that  they  may  be  all  worked  by  a  single  lever  connected  with  them 
by  proper  mechanism.  When  the  piston  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  this 
lever  would  be  made  to  open  the  valves  S  and  C^  and  at  the  same  time  to 
close  the  valves  S'  and  C ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  would  be  made  to  close  the  valves  S  and  C,  and  to  open  the  valves 
S'  and  C. 

If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  cut  off  the  steam  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston 
at  the  termination  of  its  stroke,  whether  upward  or  downward,  then  the  steam- 
Talves  must  be  closed  before  the  arrival  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ; 
and  as  the  exhausting-valve  ought  to  be  left  open  until  the  stroke  is  completed, 
these  valves  ought  to  be  moved  at  different  times.  In  that  case  separate  levers 
should  be  provided  for  the  different  valves.  We  shall,  however,  return  again 
to  the  subject  of  the  valves  which  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inder and  its  escape  to  the  condenser. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  single-acting  engine  the  process  of  con- 
densation was  suspended  while  the  piston  ascended  in  the  cylinder,  and  there- 
fore the  play  of  the  jet  of  cold  water  in  the  condenser  was  stopped  during  this 
interval.  In  the  double-acting  Engine,  however,  the  flow  of  steam  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser  is  continued,  whether  the  piston  ascend  or  descend, 
and  therefore  a  constant  condensation  of  steam  must  be  produced.  The  con- 
densing jet,  therefore,  does  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  play  with  inter- 
vals of  intermission.  A  constant  jet  of  cold  water  must  be  maintained  in  the 
condenser. 

It  will  presently  appear  that  in  the  double-acting  engine  applied  to  m%tm- 
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factures,  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  subject  to  more  or  less  variation  of 
speed,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  was  subject  to  a 
corresponding  change.  The  quantity  of  steam,  therefore,  drawn  into  the  con- 
denser was  subject  to  variation,  and  required  a  considerable  change  in  ihe 
quantity  of  cold  water  admitted  through  the  jet  to  condense  it.  To  regulate 
Uiis,  the  valve  or  cock  by  which  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  condenser 
was  worked  in  the  double-acting  engine  by  a  lever  furnished  with  an  index, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  condensing  water  admitted  into  the  condenser  could 
be  regulated.  This  index  played  upon  a  graduated  arch,  by  which  the  engiue- 
man  was  enabled  to  regulate  the  supply. 
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In  the  single-acting  engine,  the  force  of  the  piston  acted  on  the  beam  only 
during  its  descent ;  and  this  force  was  transmitted  from  the  piston  to  the  beam, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  flexible  chain,  extended  from  the  end  of  the  piston-rod, 
and  playing  upon  the  arch  head  of  the  beam.  In  the  double-acting  engine, 
however,  the  force  of  the  steam  pressing  the  piston  upward  must  likewise  be 
transmitted  to  the  beam,  so  as  to  drive  Sie  latter  upward  while  the  piston  as- 
cends. Tlus  action  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  chain  connecting  the 
piston  with  the  arch  head  of  the  beam. 

Where  the  mechanical  action  to  be  transmitted  is  a  pull,  and  not  a  push,  a 
flexible  chain,  cord,  or  strap,  is  sufficient ;  but  if  a  push  or  thrust  is  required 
to  be  transmitted,  then  the  flexibility  of  the  medium  of  mechanical  communica- 
tion afforded  by  a  chain  renders  it  inapplicable.  In  the  double-acting  engine, 
during  the  descent,  the  piston-rod  still  pulls  the  beam  down  ;  and  so  far  a  chain 
connecting  the  piston-rod  with  the  beam  would  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the 
action  of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  but  in  the  ascent  the  beam  no  longer  pulb  up 
the  piston-rod,  but  is  pushed  up  by  it.  A  chain  from  tUe  piston-roq  to  the 
arch  head,  as  described  in  die  single-acting  engine,  would  fail  to  transmit  this 
force.  If  such  a  chain  were  used  with  the  double  engine,  where  there  is  no 
counter-weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  in  the  ascent  of  the  piston  the  chain  would  slacken,  and  the  beam  would 
still  remain  depressed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  some  other  mechanical 
connexion  be  contrived  between  the  piston-rod  and  the  beam,  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  the  descent  the  piston-rod  may  puU  the  beam  down,  and  may  push  it  up 
in  the  ascent. 

Watt  first  proposed  to  eflect  this  by  attaching  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  a 
straight  rack,  faced  with  teeth,  which  should  work  in  corresponding  teeth 
radsed  on  the  arch  head  of  the  beam,  as  represented  in  &g.  16.  If  hi?  im- 
proved steam-enginea  reqmiei  no  further  precision  oi  op^i^^oii  %sAl  ^Q^Cla^xQk^• 
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tion  than  the  atmospheric  engines,  this  might  have  been  sufficient ;  but  in 
these  engines  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  piston-rod  should  be 
guided  with  a  smooth  and  even  motion  through  the  stumng-box  in  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  otherwise  any  shake  or  irregularity  would  cause  it  to  work  loose 
in  the  stuffing-box,  and  either  to  admit  the  air,  or  to  let  the  steam  escape. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  motion  of  the  rack  and  toothed  arch  head  were 
inadmissible,  since  it  was  impossible  by  such  means  to  impart  to  the  piston- 
rod  that  smooth  and  equable  motion  which  was  requisite.  Another  contrivance 
which  occurred  to  Watt  was,  to  attach  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  a  bar,  which 
should  extend  above  the  beam,  and  to  use  two  chains  or  straps,  one  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  bar  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  head,  and  the  other  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bar  to  the  upper  end  of  the  arch  head.  By  such  means  the 
latter  strap  would  pull  the  beam  down  when  the  piston  would  descend,  and  the 
former  would  pull  the  beam  up  when  the  piston  would  ascend.  These  con- 
trivances, however,  were  superseded  by  the  celebrated  mechanism  since  called 
the  Parallel  Motion,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  combinations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  steam-engine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  was  to  connect  by  some  inflexible  means 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod  with  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  and  so  to  contrive 
the  mechanism,  that  while  the  end  of  the  beam  would  move  alternately  up  and 
down  in  part  of  a  circle,  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  connected  with  the  beam 
should  move  up  and  down  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  were 
fastened  upon  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot  without  any  other  connexion,  it 
is  evident  that,  being  moved  up  and  down  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  it  would  be 
drawn  to  the  left  and  the  right  alternately,  and  would  consequently  either  be 
broken  or  bent,  or  would  work  loose  in  the  stuffing-box.  Instead  of  connect* 
ing  the  end  of  the  rod  immediately  with  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  pivot.  Watt 
proposed  to  connect  them  by  certain  moveable  rods,  so  arranged  that,  as  the 
end  of  the  beam  would  move  up  and  down  in  the  circular  arch,  the  rods  would 
so  accommodate  themselves  to  that  motion,  that  the  end  connected  with  the 
piston-rod  should  not  be  disturbed  from  its  rectilinear  course. 

To  explain  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  called  the  parallel  motion,  let  us 
suppose  that  O  P,  fig.  17,  is  a  rod  or  lever  moveable  on  a  centre  O,  iind  that 
the  end  P  of  this  rod  shall  move  through  a  circular  arch  P  P''  P''  P"'  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  let  its  play  be  limited  by  two  stops  S,  which  shall  prevent 
its  ascent  above  the  point  P,  and  its  descent  below  the  point  P"'.  Let  the 
position  of  the  rod  and  the  limitation  of  its  play  be  such  that  the  straight  line 
A  B  drawn  through  P  P'",  the  extreme  positions  of  the  lever  O  P,  shall  be  a 
vertical  line. 

Let  0  be  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  line  A  B,  and  let  the  dis- 
tance of  O  to  the  right  of  A  B  be  the  same  as  the  distance  of  o  to  the  left  of 
A  B.     Let  0^  be  a  rod  equal  in  length  to  O  P,  moving  like  O  P  on  the  cen- 
tre o,  80  that  Its  extremity  p  shall  play  upward  and  downward  through  the  arch 
P  P' P"  P^*'i  its  play  being  UmiXed  iiiWVL^  maivTi^tXyj  %\k^%  », 
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Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ends  P  ;>  of  these  two  rods  are  joined  by  a 
link  P  />,  the  connexion  being  made  by  a  pivot,  so  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  link  and  the  rods  shall  be  capable  of  changing  their  magnitude.  This 
link  will  make  the  motion  of  one  rod  depend  on  that  of  the  other,  since  it  will 
preserve  their  extremities  P  p  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  rod  O  P  to  be  moved  to  the  position  O  P'",  its 
extremity  P  tracing  the  arch  P  P'  P"  ?'",  the  link  connecting  the  rods  will 
at  the  same  time  drive  the  extremity />  of  the  rod  op  through  the  Bich  p p' p^' p^'\ 
so  that  when  the  extremity  of  the  one  rod  arrives  at  F'",  the  extremity  of  the 
other  rod  will  arrive  at  y^.  By  this  arrangement,  in  the  simultaneous  motion 
of  the  rods,  whether  upward  or  downward,  through  the  circular  arches  to. 
which  their  play  is  limited,  the  extremities  of  the  link  joining  them  will  devi- 
ate from  the  rertical  line  A  B  in  opposite  diTectioiis.     kv\&<&>ivsi\\&  q\  "^^w 


play,  the  extremities  of  the  link  will  always  be  in  the  line  A  B  ;  but  in  all  in- 
termediate positions,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  will  be  to  the  right  of 
A  B,  and  its  upper  extremity  to  the  left  of  A  B.  So  far  as  the  derangement 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  the  link 
would  be  transferred  to  the  right  of  A  B ;  and  so  far  as  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  link  is  concerned,  the  matter  composing  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  left 
of  AB. 

By  the  combined  effects  of  these  contrary  derangements  of  the  extremities 
of  the  link  from  the  vertical  line,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  point  would  ex- 
ist, in  the  middle  of  the  link,  where  the  two  contrary  derangements  would 
neutralize  each  other,  and  which  point  would  therefore  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
turbed neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  be  moved  upward  and  down- 
ward in  the  vertical  line  A  B.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  parallel  motion; 
and  in  fact  the  middle  point  of  the  link  will  move  for  all  practical  purposes  ac- 
curately in  the  vertical  line  A  B,  provided  that  the  angular  play  of  the  levers 
O  P  and  0  p  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  within  which,  in  practice,  their 
motion  may  always  be  restrained. 

To  trace  the  motion  of  the  middle  point  of  the  link  more  minutely,  let 
p  p/  p//  p///  bg  fouj  positions  of  the  lever  0  P,  and  let  p  p'  jf'  pT'  be  the  four 
corresponding  positions  of  the  lever  op.  In  the  positions  O  P  o/>,  the  link 
will  take  the  position  P  />  in  which  the  entire  link  will  be  vertical,  and  its 
middle  point  x  will  therefore  be  in  the  vertical  line  A  B. 
'  When  the  one  rod  takes  the  position  O  P'',  the  other  rod  will  have  the  po- 
sition opf ;  and  the  link  will  have  the  position  P'//.  The  middle  point  of 
the  link  will  be  at  a/,  which  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  vertical  line  A  B. 
Thus  one  half  of  the  link  P'  a/  will  be  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line  A  B ; 
while  the  other  half,  pf  ttf,  will  be  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  ;  the  de- 
rangement from  the  vertical  line  affecting  each  half  of  the  link  in  contrazy 
directions. 

Again,  taking  the  one  rod  in  the  position  O  P^^,  the  corresponding  position 
of  the  other  rod  will  be  o  p'\  and  the  position  of  the  link  will  be  V"  p".  If 
the  middle  point  of  the  linK  in  this  position  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  at 
acf\  on  the  vertical  line  A  B  ;  and,  as  before,  one  half  of  the  link  P''  jc''  will  be 
thrown  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  line,  while  the  other  half,  p^'  stf'^  will  be 
thrown  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line. 

Finally,  let  the  one  rod  be  in  its  lowest  position,  0  P''',  while  the  other  rod 
shall  take  the  corresponding  position,  o  p'" .  The  direction  of  the  link  P*"  pf" 
will  now  coincide  with  the  vertical  line  ;  and  its  middle  point  x"'  will  there- 
fore be  upon  that  line.  The  previous  derangement  of  the  extremities  of  the 
rod,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are  now  redressed,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
rod  have  assumed  the  vertical  position. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  such  means  the  alternate  motion  of  a  point 
such  as  P  or  j9,  upward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  may  be  made  to 
produce  the  alternate  motions  of  another  point  x,  upward  and  downward  in  a 
straight  line. 

Although  the  guidance  of  the  air-pump  rod  in  a  true  vertical  line  is  not  so 
necessary  as  that  of  the  steam-piston,  and  as  the  air-pump  piston  is  always 
brought  down  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  its  rod,  the  connexion  of  the  air- 
pump  piston-rod  with  the  beam,  by  any  contrivance  of  the  kind  now  described, 
was  not  so  necessary.  Nevertheless,  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  mechanical 
contrivance  which  has  been  just  described.  Watt  obtained  the  means  of  at  once 
preserving  the  true  rectihnear  motion  of  both  piston-rods. 

Let  the  lever  represented  by  O  P,  in  fig.  17,  be  conceived  to  be  prolonged 
to  twice  its  length,  as  Tepieaenle^  in  ^.  \^,  ^^  ^^  O  ^'  «>WI  be  twice  O  P. 
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bet  the  points  P  /i  be  connected  by  a  link,  as  before.  Let  a  link  P  a/,  equal 
in  length  to  the  link  P  p,  be  attached  to  the  point  P'',  and  let  the  extremity  x' 
of  thk  link  be  connected  with  the  point  p  by  another  link,  equal  in  length  to 
P  P,  by  pivots  at  a/  and  p,  so  that  the  figure  P  P''  a/  /i  shall  be  a  jointed  par- 
allelogram, the  angles  of  which  will  be  capable  of  altering  their  magnitude 
with  eirery  change  of  position  of  the  rods  o  p  and  O  P.  Thus,  when  the  rod 
O  P  descends,  the  angles  of  the  parallelogram  at  P  and  a/  will  be  diminished 
in  magnitude,  while  the  angles  at  P^  and  p  will  be  increased  in  magnitude. 
Now,  fet  a  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  O  to  «/.  It  is  evident  that 
that  line  will  pass  through  the  middle  point  of  the  link  p  P,  for  the  triangle 
O  P  ar  is  in  aU  respects  similar  to  the  greater  triangle  O  P'  a/  only  on  half  the 
scale,  80  that  every  side  of  the  one  is  half  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other. 
Therefore  P  a?  is  half  the  length  of  P'  xf ;  but  P'  ar'  was  made  equal  to  P  p, 
and  therefore  p  x'\%  half  of  P  p ;  that  is  to  say,  x  is  the  middle  point  of  P  p. 

It  hai  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  alternate  motion  of  the  rods  op,  O  P, 
in  asceriding  and  descending,  the  point  x  is  moved  upward  and  downward  in 
a  true  vertical  line.  Now  since  the  triangle  O  P  a;  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  O  P''  r',  and  subject  to  a  similar  motion  during  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  rods,  it  is  apparent  that  the  point  x^  must  be  subject  to  a  motion  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  which  affects  the  points  x,  except  that  the  point  a/  will 
move  through  double  the  space.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  conunon  pantograph,  where  two  rods  are  so 
connected  as  that  the  motion  of  the  one  governs  the  motion  of  the  other,  so 
that  whatever  line  or  figure  may  be  described  by  one,  a  similar  line  or  figure 
must  be  described  by  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  point  x  is  moved  upward 
and  downward  in  a  vertical  straight  line,  the  point  a/  will  also  be  moved  in  a 
vertical  straight  line  of  double  the  length. 

If  such  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  as  has  been  here  described  can  be 
connected  with  the  beam  of  the  steam-engine,  so  that  while  the  point  a/  is  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  steam-piston,  and  the  space  through  which  it  ascends 
and  descends  shUl  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  that  piston,  the  point 
X  shall  be  attached  to  the  rod  of  the  air-pump  piston,  the  stroke  of  the  latter 
being  half  that  of  the  steam-piston,  then  the  points  a/  and  x  will  guide  the 
motion  of  the  two  pistons  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  true  vertical  straight  lines. 

The  manner  in  which  these  ideas  are  reduced  to  practice  admits  of  easy  ex- 


planation  :  let  the  point  o  be  the  centre  of  the  great  working  beam,  and  let 
O  P^  be  the  arm  of  the  beam  on  the  side  of  the  steam-cylinder.  Let  P  be  a 
pivot  upon  the  beam,  at  the  middle  point  Between  its  centre  O  and  its  extremi- 
ty P' ;  and  let  the  links  P  />,  P'  a/,  and  P  p^  be  joined  together,  as  already  do-  f 
scribed.  Let  the  point  or  pivot  o  be  attached  to  some  part  of  the  fixed  framing  I 
of  the  engine  or  engine-house,  and  let  the  rod  o  p,  equal  to  half  the  arm  of  dM  |  | 
beam,  be  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  corner  of  the  parallelogram  at  p.  Let  the 
end  of  the  steam  piston-rod  be  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  parallelogram  a/, 
and  let  the  end  of  the  air-pump  be  attached  to  the  middle  point  x  of  the  link 
F  p;  by  which  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  two 
piston-rods  will  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  alternate  circular  motions  of 
the  points  P'  and  P  on  the  beam. 

Among  the  many  mechanical  inventions  produced  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Watt,  there  is  none  which  has  excited  such  universal,  such  unqualified,  and 
such  merited  admiration,  as  that  of  the  parallel  motion.     It  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble, even  for  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  view  mechanical  combinations,  to  behold 
the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  moving  the  pistons,  through  the  instrumentality  of  ) 
the  parallel  motion,  without  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  unexpect-  { 
ed  fulfilment  of  an  end  by  means  having  so  little  apparent  connexion  with  it.  > 
When  this  feeling  was  expressed  to  Watt  himself,  by  those  who  first  beheld  ( 
the  performance  of  this  exquisite  mechanism,  he  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  | 
vivacity,  that  he  himself,  when  he  first  beheld  his  own  contrivance  in' action,  | 
was  affected  by  the  same  sense  of  pleasure  and  surprise  at  its  regularity  and 
precision.     He  said  that  he  received  from  it  the  same  species  of  enjoyment 
that  usually  accompanies  the  first  view  of  the  successful  invention  of  another 
person. 

"  Among  the  parts  composing  the  steam-engine,  you  have  doubtless,"  says 
M.  Arago,  **  observed  a  certain  articulated  parallelogram.  At  each  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  piston,  its  angles  open  and  close  with  the  sweetness— I  had  al- 
most said  with  the  grace — which  charms  you  in  the  gestures  of  a  consummate 
actor.  Follow  with  your  eye  alternately  the  progress  of  its  successive  changes, 
and  you  will  find  them  subject  to  the  most  curious  geometrical  conditions. 
You  will  see,  that  of  the  four  angles  of  the  jointed  parallelograms,  three  de- 
scribe circular  arches,  but  the  fourth,  which  holds  the  piston-rod,  is  moved 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  immense  utility  of  this  result  strikes  mechani- 
cians with  even  less  force  than  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  Watt  has 
attained  it." 

The  parallel  motion,  of  which  there  are  several  other  varieties — depending, 
however,  generally  upon  the  same  principle — formed  part  of  a  patent  which 
Mr.  Watt  obtained  in  the  year  1784,  another  part  of  which  patent  was  for  a 
locomotive-engine,  by  which  a  carriage  was  to  be  propelled  on  a  road.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Smeaion,  dated  22d  October,  in  the  same  year.  Watt  says  : — 

**  I  have  lately  contrived  several  methods  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  all  the 
chains  and  circular  arches  about  the  great  levers  of  steam-engines,  and  never- 
theless making  the  piston-rods  ascend  and  descend  perpendicularly,  without 
any  sliding  motions  or  right-lined  guides,  merely  by  combinations  of  motions 
about  centres  ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  they  answer  equally  well 
to  push  upward  as  to  pull  downward,  so  that  this  method  is  applicable  to  our 
double  engines,  which  act  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  their  pistons. 

"  A  rotative-engine  of  this  speeies  with  the  new  motion  which  is  now  at 
work  in  our  manufactory  (but  must  be  sent  away  very  soon)  answers  admira- 
bly. It  has  cost  much  brain-work  to  contrive  proper  working-gear  for  these 
double  engines,  but  1  have  at  last  done  it  tolerably  well,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular  vaives,  placed  in  au  luveilevi  poavuow,  %o  ^-a  Vi\i^  o^fs-wa^LVY^  Oie  force  of 


the  steam  ;  and  they  are  kept  shut  by  the  working-gear.     We  have  erected  an 
engine  at  Messrs.  Goodwyne  and  Co.'s  brewery,  East  Smithfield,  London." 

By  the  contrivance  which  has  been  explained  above,  the  force  of  the  piston 
in  ascending  and  descending  would  be  conveyed  to  the  working  end  of  the 
beam  ;  and  the  next  problem  which  Watt  had  to  solve  was,  to  produce  by  the 
force  exerted  by  the  working  end  of  the  beam  in  ascending  and  descending  a 
continuous  motion  of  rotation.  In  the  first  instance  he  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  by  a  crank  placed  upon  the  axle  to  which  rotation  was  to  be  imparted,  and 
driven  by  a  rod  connecting  it  with  the  working  end  of  the  beam.     Let  K,  fig.  19, 

Fig.  19.  „ 


be  the  centre,  to  which  motion  is  to  be  imparted  by  the  working  end  H  of 
the  beam.  On  the  axle  K  suppose  a  short  lever  K  I  to  be  fixed,  so  that  when 
K  I  is  turned  round  the  centre  K,  the  axle  must  turn  with  it.  Let  an  iron  rod, 
the  weight  of  which  shall  balance  the  piston  and  piston-rod  at  the  other  end 
of  the  beam,  be  connected  by  joints  with  the  working  end  H  of  the  beam,  and 
the  extremity  I  of  the  lever  K  L  As  the  end  H  of  the  beam  is  moved  upward 
and  downward,  the  lever  K  I  will  be  turned  round  the  centre  K,  taking  suc- 
cessively the  positions  represented  by  faint  lines  in  the  figure  ;  and  thus  a  mo- 
Uon  of  continued  rotation  will  be  imparted  to  lYie  ai\e  *&. 


Tliis  simple  and  effectual  expedient  of  producing  a  continued  rotatory  mo- 
tion by  a  crank  was  abandoned  by  Watt,  as  already  explained,  by  reason  of  a 
patent  having  been  obtained  upon  information  of  his  experiments  surreptitioiu- 
ly  procured.  To  avoid  litigation,  he  therefore  substituted  for  the  crank  the  sun- 
and-planet  wheel  already  described  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  which 
restricted  the  use  of  the  crank,  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  was  discontinued  in 
Watt's  engine,  and  the  crank  restored. 

Whether  the  crank  or  the  sun-and-planet  wheel  be  used,  there  is  still  a  dif- 
ficulty in  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  motion  of  rotation.  In  the  various  po- 
sitions which  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  assume  throughout  a  complete 
revolution,  there  are  two  in  which  the  moving  power  loses  all  influence  in  im- 
pelling the  crank.  These  positions  are  those  which  the  crank  assumes  when 
tlia  piston  is  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  just  about  to  change 
the  direction  of  its  motion.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  pivot  I,  fig.  19,  by  which  the  connecting-rod  H  J  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  crank,  is  immediately  over  the  axle  K  of  the  crank,  and  under  the  pivot  H, 
which  joins  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting-rod  with  the  beam.  In  fact,  in 
this  position  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  axle  of  the  crank.  The  steam,  on 
entering  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  pressing  it  upward,  would  produce 
a  corresponding  downward  force  on  the  connecting  rod  at  H,  which  would  be 
continued  along  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  to  the  axle  K.  It  is  evident 
th^t  such  a  force  could  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  crank  round,  but  would 
expend  its  whole  energy  in  pressing  the  axle  K  downward. 

The  other  position  in  which  the  power  loses  its  effect  upon  the  crank  is 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  In  this  case,  the  working  end 
of  the  beam  will  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and  the  crank-pin  I  will  be 
immediately  below  the  axle  K  ;  so  that  K  will  bo  placed  immediately  between 
II  and  I.  When  the  steam  presses  on  the  top  of  the  piston,  it  will  expend  its 
force  in  drawing  the  end  H  of  the  connecting-rod  upward,  by  which  the  crank- 
pin  I  will  likewise  be  drawn  upward.  It  is  evident  that  this  force  can  have  no 
elFect  in  turning  the  crank  round,  but  will  expend  its  whole  energy  in  pro- 
ducing an  upward  strain  on  the  axle  K. 

If  the  crank  were  absolutely  at  rest  in  either  of  the  positions  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  apparent  that  the  engine  could  not  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
steam  ;  but  if  the  engine  has  been  previously  in  motion,  then  the  mass  of 
matter  forming  the  crank,  and  the  axle  on  which  the  crank  is  formed,  having 
already  had  a  motion  of  rotation,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  mo- 
mentum it  has  received,  and  this  tendency  will  be  sufiicient  to  throw  the 
crank  K  I  out  of  either  of  those  critical  positions  which  have  been  described. 
Having  once  escaped  these  dead  points,  then  the  connecting-rod  forming  an 
angle,  however  obtuse  or  acute,  with  the  crank,  the  pressure  or  pull  upon  the 
former  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  rotation  in  the  latter.  As  the  crank 
revolves,  however,  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  upon  it  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  formed  by  the  connecting-rod  and  crank.  When  that  angle  is 
a  right  angle,  then  the  effect  of  the  connecting-rod  on  the  crank  is  greatest, 
since  the  force  upon  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  whole  leverage  of  the  crank ; 
but  according  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  becomes 
more  or  less  agute  or  obtuse  in  the  successive  attitudes  which  they  assume  in 
the  revolution  of  the  .crank,  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  over  the  crank 
varies,  changing  from  nothing  at  the  two  dead  points  alrei^y  described,  to  the 
full  effect  produced  in  the  two  positions  where  they  are  at  right  angles.  In 
consequence  of  this  varying  leverage,  by  which  the  force  with  which  the  bon- 
necting'Tod  is  driven  by  ihe  alexin  \«\i«xi^rD\\x^^\A^<b^^^^^'9()^c.\v  the  crank 
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reTolTes,  a  corresponding  variation  of  speed  would  necessarily  be  produced  in 
the  motion  imparted  to  the  crank.  The  speed  at  th^  dead  points  would '  be 
least,  being  due  altogether  to  the  momentum  already  imparted  to  the  revolving 
mass  of  the  crank  and  axle ;  and  it  would  gradually  increase  and  be  greatest  at 
the  points  where  the  effect  of  the  crank  on  the  connecting-rod  is  greatest.  Al- 
though this  change  of  speed  would  not  affect  the  actual  mechanical  efficacy  of 
the  machine,  and  although  the  same  quantity  of  steam  would  perform  the  same 
work  at  the  yaiying  velocity  as  it  would  do  if  the  velocity  were  regulated,  yet 
this  variation  of  speed  would  be  incompatible  with  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  now  proposed  that  the  steam-engine  should  be  applied  in  manufactures. 
In  these  a  regular  uniform  motion  should  be  imparted  to  the  main  axle. 

One  of  the  expedients  which  Watt  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
was,  by  placing  two  cranks  on  the  same  axle,  in  different  positions,  to  be 
worked  by  different  cylinders,  so  that  while  one  crank  should  be  at  its  dead 
points,  the  other  should  be  in  the  attitude  most  favorable  for  its  action.  This 
expedient  has  since,  as  we  shall  see,  been  carried  into  effect  in  steam-vessels  ; 
but  one  more  simple  and  efficient  presented  itself  in  the  use  of  ^fiy-wheel. 

On  the  main  axle  driven  by  the  crank  Watt  placed  a  large  wheel  of  metal, 
called  a  fly-wheel.  This  wheel  being  well  constructed,  and  nicely  balanced 
on  its  axle,  was  subject  to  very  little  resistance  from  friction ;  any  moving 
force  which  it  would  receive  it  would  therefore  retain,  and  would  be  ready  to 
impart  such  moving  force  to  the  main  axle  whenever  that  axle  ceased  to  be 
driven  by  the  power.  When  the  crank,  therefore,  is  in  those  positions  in 
which  the  action  of  the  power  upon  it  is  most  efficient,  a  portion  of  the  energy 
of  the  power  is  expended  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  fly-wheel.  As  the  crank  approaches  the  dead  points,  the  effect 
of  the  moving  power  upon  the  axle  and  upon  the  crank  is  generally  enfeebled, 
and  at  these  points  vanishes  altogether.  The  momentum  which  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  fly-wheel  then  comes  into  play,  and  carries  forward  the  axle  and 
crank  out  of  the  dead  points  with  a  velocity  very  liule  less  than  that  which  it 
had  when  the  crank  was  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  receiving  the  action 
of  the  moving  power. 

By  this  expedient,  the  motion  of  revolution  received  by  the  axle  from  the 
steam-piston  is  subject  to  no  other  variation  than  just  the  amount  of  change  of 
momentum  in  the  great  mass  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  sufficient  to  extricate 
the  crank  twice  in  every  revolution  from  the  mechanical  dilemma  to  which  its 
peculiar  form  exposes  it ;  and  this  change  of  velocity  may  be  reduced  to  as 
small  an  amount  as  can  be  requisite  by  giving  the  necessary  weight  and  magni- 
tude to  the  fly-wheel. 

By  such  arrangements  the  motion  imparted  to  the  main  axle  K  would  be 
UDifonn,  provided  that  the  moving  power  of  the  engine  be  always  proportionate 
to  the  load  which  it  drives.  But  in  the  general  application  of  the  steam-engine 
to.  manufactures  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  resistance  to  which  any 
given  machine  would  be  subject  must  be  liable  to  variation.  If,  for  example, 
Sie  engine  drive  a  cotton-mill,  it  will  have  to  impart  motion  to  all  the  spinning 
frames  in  that  mill.  The  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  may  from  time  to 
time  be  suspended,  and  the  moving  power  would  be  relieved  from  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  resistance.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  energy 
of  the  moving  power  remained  the  same,  the  velocity  with  which  the  machines 
would  be  driven  would  be  subject  to  variation,  being  increased  whenever  the 
operation  of  any  portion  of  the  machines  usually  driven  by  it  is  suspended  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  when  any  increased  number  of  machines 
are  brought  into  operation.  In  Bae^  the  speed  would  vsry  T»aA^  \tk>Jtt»'^^''^^*^ 
prvportianof  the  load  driven,  increasing  as  the  load  is  diminbi\ifid.^'oALt>icet>«Y^ 


On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  amonntof  tk 
load  driven  by  the  engine,  and  that  the  same  number  of  machines  of  whatetcr 
kind  would  have  to  be  continually  driven,  the  motion  imparted  to  the  maxnaxk 
would  still  be  subject  to  variation  by  the  changes  inevitable  to  the  morii; 
power.  The  piston  of  the  engine  being  subject  to  an  an  varied  resistance,! 
uniform  motfon  could  only  be  imparted  to  it,  by  maintaining  a  correspoiidm^ 
uniformity  in  the  impelling  power.  This  would  require  a  uniform  mi^fkfd 
steam  from  the  boiler,  which  would  further  imply  a  uniform  rate  of  evapon&a 
in  the  boiler,  unless  means  were  provided  in  the  admission  of  steam  from  tbi 
boiler  to  the  cylinder  to  prevent  any  excess  of  steam  which  might  be  produced 
in  the  boiler  from  reaching  the  cylinder. 

This  end  was  attained  by  a  contrivance  afterward  called  the  tkroUU-Mkt 
An  axis  A  B  figs.  20,  21,  was  placed  across  the  steam-pipe  in  a  ring  of  csi- 
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iron  D  E,  of  proper  thickness.  On  this  axis  was  fastened  a  thin  circultr 
plate  T,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  steam-pipe.  On  the  outer  end  B 
of  this  axle  was  placed  a  short  lever  or  handle  B  C,  by  which  it  could  b« 
turned.  When  the  circular  plate  T  was  turned  into  such  a  position  as  to  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  stopped  the  passage  within  the 
tube  altogether,  so  that  no  steam  could  pass  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine- 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  handle  was  turned  through  a  fourth  of  a  rerolo- 
tion  from  this  position,  then  the  circular  plate  T  had  its  plane  in  the  directkn 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  so  that  its  edge  would  be  presented  toward  the  cur- 
rent of  steam  flowing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  In  that  position  the 
passage  within  the  tube  would  be  necessarily  unobstructed  by  the  throttle-vilre. 
In  intermediate  positions  of  the  valve,  as  that  represented  in  figs.  20,  21,  die 
passage  might  be  left  more  or  less  opened,  so  that  steam  from  the  boiler  might 
be  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  any  regulated  quantity  according  to  the  positioo 
given  to  the  lever  B  C. 

A  view  of  the  throttle-valve  taken  by  a  section  across  the  steam-pipe  is  exhibit- 
ed in  fig.  21,  and  a  section  of  it  through  the  axis  of  the  steam-pipe  is  represented 
in  ^g.  20.  The  form  of  the  valve  is  such,  that,  if  accurately  constructed,  the 
steam  in  passing  from  the  boiler  would  have  no  effect  by  its  pressure  to  alter 
any  position  which  might  be  given  to  the  valve ;  and  any  slight  inaccnrtcy 
of  form  which  might  give  a  tendency  to  the  steam  to  alter  the  position  would 
be  easily  coimteracted  by  the  friction  of  the  valve  upon  its  axle.  The  latter 
might  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
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By  this  expedient,  however  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiler  might 
rary  within  practical  limits,  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would  be 
■endered  regular  and  uniform.  If  the  boiler  became  too  active,  and  produced 
nore  steam  than  was  necessary  to  move  the  engine  with  its  load  at  the  re- 
quisite speed,  then  the  throttle-valve  was  shifted  so  as  to  contract  the  passage 
ftnd  limit  the  supply  of  steam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  boiler  was  relaxed,  then  the  throttle-valve  was  placed  with  its  edge 
more  directed  toward  the  steam.  Independently  of  the  boiler,  if  the  load  on 
the  engine  was  lightened,  then  the  same  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  would 
unduly  accelerate  the  motion.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  partial  closing  of  the 
throttle -valve  would  limit  the  supply  of  steam  and  regulate  the  motion ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  load  upon  the  engine  rendered  necessary 
an  increased  supply  of  steam,  then  the  opening  of  the  throttle-valve  would 
accomplish  the  purpose.  By  these  means,  therefore,  a  uniform  motion  might 
be  maintained,  provided  the  vigilance  of  the  engine-man  was  sufficient  for  the 
due  management  of  the  lever  B  C,  and  provided  that  the  furnace  under  the 
boiler  was  kept  in  sufficient  activity  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  steam 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  motion  with  the 
throttle-valve  fully  opened. 

Watt,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  lever  B 
C  would  be  impracticable  with  any  degree  of  vigilance  and  skill  which  could 
be  obtained  from  the  persons  employed  to  attend  the  engine.  He,  therefore, 
adapted  to  this  purpose  a  beautiful  application  of  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
had  been  previously  used  in  the  regulation  of  mill- work,  and  which  has  since 
been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  has  always  been  deservedly 
a  subject  of  much  admiration. 

The  governor  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to 
regulate  the  throttle-valve,  so  that  the  moment  that  the  axle  begins  to  increase 
its  velocity,  it  shifts  the  position  of  the  throttle-valve,  so  as  to  limit  the  supply 
of  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  thereby  to  check  the  increase  of  speed.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  velocity  of  the  axle  is  diminished,  the  lever  B  C 
is  moved  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  as  to  open  more  fully  the  passage  for 
the  steam,  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  engine. 

A  small  grooved  wheel  A  B  fig.  22,  is  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle  sup- 
ported in  pivots  or  sockets  C  and  D,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  revolving.  An 
endless  cord  works  in  the  groove  A  B,  and  is  carried  over  proper  pulleys  to 
the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  where  it  likewise  works  in  a  groove.  When  this 
cord  is  properly  tightened  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  will  give  motion  to  the 
wheel  A  B,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  one  will  be  subject  to  all  the  changes 
incidental  to  the  velocity  of  the  other.  By  this  means  the  speed  of  the  grooved 
wheel  A  B  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
of  the  machinery  which  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  drives. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  end  might  be  attained  by  substituting  for  the 
grooved  wheel  A.  B  a  toothed  wheel,  which  might  be  connected  by  other 
toothed  wheels,  am  proper  shafts,  and  axles  with  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel. 

A  ring  or  collar  £  is  placed  on  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
moving  freely  upward  and  downward.  To  this  ring  are  attached  by  pivots 
.  two  short  levers,  £  F,  the  pivots  or  joints  at  £  allowing  these  levers  to  play 
upon  them.  At  F  these  levers  are  joined  by  pivots  to  other  levers  F  G, 
which  cross  each  other  at  H,  where  an  axle  or  pin  passes  through  them,  and 
attaches  them  to  the  upright  spindle  C  D.  These  intersecting  levers  are 
capable,  however,  of  playing  on  this  axle  or  pin  H.  To  the  ends  G  of  these 
levers  are  attached  two  heavy  balls  of  metal  I.  The  levers  F  G  pass  through 
I  slits  in  a  metallic  arch  attached  to  the  upright  spindle,  so  as  to  be  capa\)\e  of 
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reyolviDg  upon  it.  If  the  balls  I  are  drawn  outward  from  the  rertical  axis,  it 
is  evident  tnat  the  ends  F  of  the  levers  will  be  drawn  down,  and  therefore  the 
pivots  £  likewise  drawn  down.  In  fact,  the  angles  £  F  H  will  become  more 
acute,  and  the  angle  F  £  F  more  obtuse.  By  these  means  the  sliding  ring  £ 
will  be  drawn  down.  To  this  sliding  ring  £,  and  immediately  above  it,  is  at- 
tached a  grooved  collar,  which  slides  on  the  vertical  spindle  upward  and  down- 
ward with  the  ring  £.  In  the  grooved  collar  are  inserted  the  prongs  of  a  fork 
K,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  lever  K  L,  the  fulcrum  or  pivot  of  the  lever  being  | 
at  L.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the  divergence  of  the  balls  I  causes  the 
collar  £  to  be  drawn  down,  the  fork  K,  whose  prongs  are  inserted  in  the  groore 
of  that  collar,  is  likewise  drawn  down ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when,  by 
reason  of  the  balls  I  falling  toward  the  vertical  spindle,  the  collar  £  is  raised, 
the  fork  K  is  likewise  raised. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  fork  K  necessarily  produce  a  contrary  motion 
in  the  other  end  N  of  the  lever.  This  end  is  connected  by  a  rod,  or  system 
of  rods,  with  the  end  M  of  the  short  lever  which  works  the  throttle-valve  T. 
By  such  means  the  motion  of  the  balls  I,  toward  or  from  the  vertical  spindle, 
produces  in  the  throttle-valve  a  corresponding  motion  ;  and  they  are  so  con- 
nected that  the  divergence  of  the  balls  I  will  cause  the  throttle-valve  to  close, 
while  their  descent  toward  the  vertical  spindle  will  cause  it  to  open. 

These  arrangements  being  comprehended,  let  us  suppose  that,  either  by 
reason  of  a  diminished  load  upon  the  engine  or  an  increased  activity  of  the 
boiler,  the  speed  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  This  woal^  impart  increased 
velocity  to  the  grooved  wheel  A  B,  which  would  cause  thapelli  I  to  revolve 
with  an  accelerated  speed.  The  centrifugal  force  which  etteads  their  motion 
would  therefore  give  them  a  tendency  to  move  from  the  axle,  or  to  diverge. 
This  would  cause,  by  the  means  already  explained,  the  throttle-valve  T  to  be 
partially  closed,  by  which  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  energy  of  the  moving  power,  therefore,  mitigated. 
The  undue  increase  of  speed  would  thereby  be  prevented. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  load,  or  a  diminished 
activity  in  the  boiler,  the  speed  of  the  machine  was  lessened,  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  velocity  would  lak^  \»\«it^  Vdl  ^^  ^gwiw^^^V^^  fe^  ^.    This 


woDld  cause  the  balls  I  to  revoIVe  with  less  speed,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  their  circular  motion  would  be  diminished.  This  force  being 
thus  no  longer  able  fully  to  counteract  their  gravity,  they  would  fall  toward  the 
spindle,  which  would  cause  as,  already  explained,'  the  throttle-valve  to  be 
more  fully  opened.  This  would  produce  a  more  ample  supply  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  machine  would  be  restored  to  its 
proper  amount. 

The  principle  which  renders  the  governor  so  perfect  a  regulator  of  the 
velocity  of  the  machine  is  difficult  to  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  the  technical  language  of  mathematical  physics.  As,  however,  this 
instrument  is  of  such  great  practical  importance,  and  has  attracted  such  general 
admiration,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  attempt  to  render  inteUigible  the 
mechanical  principles  which  govern  its  operation.     Let  S  fig.  23,  be  the 

Fig.  23, 


point  of  suspension  of  a  common  pendulum  S  P,  and  let  P  O  P'  be  the  arch 
of  its  vibration,  so  that  the  ball  P  shall  swing  or  vibrate  alternately  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  lowest  point  0,  through  the  arches  0  P'  and  O  P.  It 
is  a  property  of  such  an  instrument  that,  provided  the  arch  in  which  it  vibrates 
be  not  considerable  in  magnitude,  the  time  of  its  vibration  will  be  the  same 
whether  the  arch  be  long  or  short.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  pendulum,  in- 
stead of  vibrating  in  the  arch  P  P',  vibrated  in  the  arch  p  y,  the  time  which  it 
would  take  to  perform  its  vibrations  would  be  the  same.  If,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  arch  of  vibration  be  increased,  then  a  variation  will  take  place 
in  the  time  of  vibration  ;  but  unless  the  arch  of  vibration  be  considerably  in- 
creased, this  variation  will  not  be  great. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  while  the  pendulum  P  P'  continues  to  vibrate 
east  and  west  thxoogh  the  arch  P  P^  it  shall  receive  such  an  impulse  from 
north  and  soutb  jMl  would,  if  it  were  not  in  a  state  of  previous  vibration,  cause 
it  to  vibrate  kjimptB  north  and  south,  in  an  arch  similar  to  the  arch  P  P'. 
This  second  vftfittNl  between  north  and  south  would  not  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  the  other  tihration  between  east  and  west ;  but  the  ball  P  would  be  at 
the  same  time  affected  by  both  vibrations.  While,  in  virtue  of  the  vibration 
from  east  to  west,  the  ball  would  swing  from  P  to  P^  it  would,  in  virtue  of  the 
other  vibration,  extend  its  motion  toward  the  north  to  a  distance  from  the  line 
W  £  equal  to  half  a  vibration,  and  will  return  from  that  distance  again  to  the 
position  P.  While  returning  from  P^  to  P,  its  second  vibration  will  carry  it 
toward  the  south  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  southern  side  of  W  £,  and  it  will 
return  again  to  the  paaition  P,    U  the  combiQalion  ^{  vVve^^  Vvq  m^Xx^i^  ^\ 


yibrations  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  effect  on  the 
ball  will  be  a  circular  motion,  precisely  similar  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
balls  of  the  governor  already  described. 

Now  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  S  P  between  east  and  west  wiO 
not  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  second  vibration,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
receive  between  north  and  south,  and  therefore  the  time  the  pendulum  takes 
in  moving  from  P  to  P'  and  back  again  from  P'  to  P  will  be  the  same  whether 
it  shall  have  simultaneously  or  not  the  other  vibration  between  north  and  south. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  circular  pendulum  will  be 
equal  to  the  time  of  similar  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum,  if,  instead  of 
hhving  a  circular  motion,  it  were  allowed  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  commoa 
pendulum. 

If  this  point  be  understood,  and  if  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  time  of 
vibration  of  a  common  pendulum  is  necessarily  the  same  whether  the  arch  of 
vibration  be  small  or  great,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  revolving 
pendulum  or  governor  will  have  nearly  the  same  time  of  revolution  whether  it 
revolve  in  a  large  circle  or  a  small  one :  in  other  words,  whether  the  balls 
revolve  at  a  greater  or  a  less  distance  from  the  central  spindle  or  axis.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  only  approximately.  When  the  angle  of  diverg- 
ence of  the  balls  is  as  considerable  as  it  usually  is  in  governors,  the  time  of 
revolution  at  different  distances  from  the  axis  will  therefore  be  subject  to  some 
variation,  but  to  a  very  small  one. 

The  centrifugal  force  (which  is  the  name  given  in  mechanics  co  that  influence 
which  makes  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  fly  from  the  centre)  depends  con- 
jointly on  the  velocity  of  revolution,  and  on  the  distance  of  the  revolving  body 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  the  velocity  of  revolution  be  the  same,  then 
the  centrifugal  force  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
the  revolving  body  from  the  centre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  body  from  the  centre  remain  the  same,  the  centrifugal  force  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  vibration  diminishes, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  is  the  divergence  of  the  balls  of  the  governor,  and  the  more  rapidly 
they  revolve,  the  greater  will  be  their  centrifugal  force.  Now  this  centrifugal 
force,  if  it  were  not  counterbalanced,  would  give  the  balls  a  constant  tendency 
to  recede  from  the  centre  ;  but  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  centre  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  their 
gravitation  in  resisting  the  centrifugal  force. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ball  at  P  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fall  by  gravita- 
tion toward  0  than  it  would  have  at  p,  because  the  acclivity  of  the  arch  descend- 
ing toward  0  at  P  is  greater  than  its  acclivity  at  p.  The  gravitation,  there- 
fore, or  tendency  of  the  ball  to  fall  toward  the  central  axis  being  greater  at  P 
than  at  p  it  will  be  able  to  resist  a  greater  centrifugal  force.  This  increased 
centrifugal  force,  which  the  ball  would  have  revolving  at  the  distance  P  above 
what  it  would  have  at  the  distance/?,  is  produced  partly  bylfte  greater  distance 
of  the  ball  from  the  central  axis,  and  partly  by  the  greater  velocity  of  its 
motion.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the  time  of  its  revolution  may  neverthe- 
less be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  at  both  distances.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  actual  velocity  of  its  motion  of  revolution  at  P  be  greater  than  its 
velocity  at  />,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  of  revolution  would  be  as  much  increased  by  the 
greater  space  which  P  will  have  to  travel  over,  as  it  will  have  to  be  diminish- 
ed by  the  greater  speed  with  which  that  space  is  traversed.  The  time  of 
revolution,  therefore,  may  be  \\ie  &ma«,  oi  xk^^iV}  ^<&  v^ssa^v^  ho^h  cases. 
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If  this  explanation  be  comprehended],  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  the 
actual  case  of  the  governor.  If  a  sudden  increase  of  the  energy  of  the  moving 
power,  or  a  diminution  of  the  load,  should  give  the  machine  an  increased  ve- 
locity, then  the  increased  speed  of  the  balls  of  the  governor  will  give  them  an 
increased  centrifugal  force,  which  for  the  moment  will  be  greater  than  the  ten- 
Jency  of  their  gravitation  to  make  them  fall  toward  the  vertical  axis.  This 
centrifugal  force,  therefore,  prevailing,  the  balls  will  recede  from  the  axis ;  but 

15  they  recede,  their  gravitation  toward  the  vertical  axis  will,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  be  increased,  and  will  become  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force 
produced  by  the  increased  velocity,  provided  that  velocity  do  not  exceed  a 
:ertain  limit.  When  the  balls,  by  diverging,  get  such  increased  gravitation  as 
o  balance  the  centrifugal  force,  then  they  will  continue  to  revolve  at  a  fixed 
listance  from  the  vertical  axis.  When  this  happens,  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
ion  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  their  increased  divergence  ;  in 
nher  words,  the  proportion  of  the  moving  power  to  the  load  will  be  so  restored 
)y  the  action  of  the  levers  of  the  governor  on  the  throttle- valve  that  the  machine 
»riU  move  at  its  former  velocity,  or  nearly  so. 

The  principle  on  which  the  governor  acts,  as  just  explained,  necessarily 
mpposes  temporary  disarrangements  of  the  speed.  In  fact,  the  governor,  strictly 
(peaking,  does  not  maintain  a  uniform  velocity,  but  restores  it  after  it  has  been 
listurbed.  When  a  sudden  change  of  motion  of  the  engine  takes  place,  the 
rovemor,  being  immediately  affected,  will  cause  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
be  throttle- valve ;  and  this  will  not  merely  correct  the  change  of  motion,  but  it 
rill,  as  it  were,  overdo  it,  and  will  cause  a  derangement  of  speed  of  the  oppo- 
ite  kind.  Thus  if  the  speed  be  suddenly  increased  to  an  undue  amount,  then 
lie  governor  being  affected  will  first  close  the  throttle-valve  too  much,  so  as  to 
educe  the  speed  below  the  proper  limit.  This  second  error  will  again  aflfect 
le  governor  in  the  contrary  way,  and  the  speed  will  again  be  increased  rather 
x>  much.     In  this  way  a  succession  of  alterations  of  eflfect  will  ensue  until 

16  governor  settles  down  into  that  position  in  which  it  will  maintain  the  en- 
iDe  at  the  proper  speed. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  attend  any  excess  of  such  varia- 
OTI8,  the  governor  is  made  to  act  with  great  delicacy  on  the  throttle-valve,  so 
lat  even  a  considerable  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  balls  shall  not  pro- 
ace  too  much  alteration  in  the  opening  of  that  valve :  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
lould  have  at  least  two  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  more  than  is  gener- 
lly  required  in  the  cylinder.  This  excess  is  necessary  to  afford  scope  for 
lat  extent  of  variation  of  the  power  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  throttle- valve 
»  regulate. 

The  governor  is  usually  so  adjusted  as  to  make  thirty-six  revolutions  per 
linute,  when  in  uniform  motion  ;  but  if  the  motion  is  increased  to  the  rate  of 
iirty-nine  revolutions,  the  balls  will  fly  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  them,  be- 
ig  the  limitation  of  the  grooves  in  which  their  rods  move  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
and,  the  speed  be  diminished  to  thirty-four  revolutions  per  minute,  they  will 
ollapse  to  the  lowest  extent  of  their  play.  The  duty  of  the  governor,  there- 
>re,  is  to  correct  smaller  casual  derangements  of  the  velocity  ;  but  if  any  per- 
lanent  change  to  a  considerable  extent  be  made  either  in  the  load  driyen  by 
tie  oiachine  or  in  the  moving  power  supplied  to  it  from  the  boiler,  then  a  per- 
laneot  change  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  connexion  between  the  governor 
nd  the  throttle- valve,  so  as  to  render  the  governor  capable  of  regulating  those 
mailer  changes  to  which  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  liable. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principal  mechanical  contrivances  provided  by 
Vatt  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the  rotatory  motion  to  be  produced 
y  hiB  double-acting  ateam-engiae,  let  us  now  couaid^i  xYie  m^cXiwi^  ^:^^^V^^> 
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and  investigate  the  process  of  its  operation.     A  section  of  this  engine  i 
resented  in  fig.  24. 

Pig.  24. 


Steam  is  supplied  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  by  the  steam-pipe  S 
throttle-valve  T  in  that  pipe,  near  the  cylinder,  is  regulated  by  a  sy 
levers  connected  with  the  governor.  The  piston  P  is  accurately  fitte 
steam-cylinder  C  by  packing,  as  already  described  in  the  single-acting 
This  piston,  as  it  moves,  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  compartments,  I 
which  there  is  no  communication  by  which  steam  or  any  other  elas' 
can  pass.  The  upper  steam-box  B  is  divided  into  three  compartments 
two  valves.  Above  the  upper  steam-valve  V  is  a  compartment  commo 
with  the  steam-pipe  ;  below  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  is  another  c 
ment  communicating  with  the  eduction-pipe  which  leads  to  the  coi 
By  the  valves  Y  and  E  a  communication  may  be  opened  or  closed  1 
the  boiler  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  condenser  on  the  other,  and  the  to] 
cylinder.  The  continuation  S'  of  the  steam-pipe  leads  to  the  lower 
which,  like  the  upper,  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two  va 
and  £'.  The  upper  compartment  communicates  with  the  steam-pi 
thereby  with  the  boiler;  and  the  lower  compartment  communicates  v 
eduction-pipe,  and  thereby  with  the  condenser.  By  means  of  the  twt 
y  and  £',  a  communication  may  be  opened  or  closed  between  the  stei 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  the  exhausting-pipe  on  the  other,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder.  The  four  valves  V,  E,  V,  and  E',  are  connected  by  a  system 
of  levers  with  a  handle  or  spanner  m,  which,  being  driven  downward  or  up- 
ward, is  capable  of  opening  or  closing  the  valves  in  pairs,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described.  The  condensers,  the  air-pump,  and  the  hot-water  pump,  are 
in  all  respects  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  single-acting  engine, 
except  that  the  condensing-jet  is  governed  by  a  lover  I,  by  which  it  is  allowed 
to  play  continually  in  the  condenser,  and  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  ad- 
mitted through  it  is  regulated.  The  cold-water  pump  N  is  worked  by  the  en- 
^ne  as  alreaidy  described  in  the  single-acting  engine,  and  supplies  the  cistern  in 
vhich  the  air-pump  and  condenser  are  submerged,  so  as  to  keep  down  its  temper- 
ature to  the  proper  limit.  On  the  air-pump  rod  R  are  two  pins  properly  placed, 
80  as  to  strike  the  spanner  m,  upward  and  downward,  at  the  proper  times,  when 
tbe  piston  approaches  the  termination  of  the  stroke  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  pump  L  conducts  the  warm  water  drawn  by  the  air-pump  from 
the  condenser  to  a  proper  reservoir  for  feeding  the  boiler.  The  vertical  mo- 
tion of  the  piston-rod  in  a  straight  Ifne  is  rendered  compatible  with  the  circular 
motion  of  the  end  of  the  beam  by  the  parallel  motion  already  described.  The 
point  bf  on  the  beam,  moves  upward  and  downward  in  a  circular  arch,  of  which 
the  axis  of  the  beam  is  the  centre.  In  like  manner,  the  point  d  of  the  rod  d  c 
moves  upward  and  downward  in  a  similar  arch,  of  which  the  fixed  pivot  c  is  the 
centre.  The  joint  or  bar  d  b^  which  joins  these  two  pivots,  will  be  moved  so 
that  its  middle  point  e  will  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as  has 
been  already  explained  ;  opposite  this  point  e  is  attached  the  piston-rod  of  the 
air-pump,  which  is  accordingly  guided  upward  and  downward  by  this  means. 
The  jointed  parallelogram  b  d  gf  is  attached  to  the  beam  by  pivots  ;  and,  as 
has  been  explained,  the  point  g  will  be  moved  upward  and  downward  in  a 
straight  line,  through  twice  the  space  through  wiiich  the  point  e  is  moved.  To 
the  point  g  the  rod  of  the  steam-piston  is  attached.  Thus,  the  rods  of  the 
steam-piston  and  air-pump  are  moved  by  the  same  system  of  jointed  bars, 
and  moved  through  spaces  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Ahhough  this  system  of  jointed  rods  forming  the  parallel  motion,  appears  in 
the  figure  to  consist  only  of  one  parallelogram  b  d  gf^  and  one  rod  c  J,  called 
the  radius  rod^  it  is,  in  fact,  double,  a  similar  parallelogram  and  radius  rod  be- 
ing attached  to  corresponding  points,  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  side 
of  the  beam ;  but  from  the  view  given  in  the  cut,  the  one  set  of  rods  hides  the 
other.  The  two  systems  of  rods  thus  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  beam 
at  several  inches  asunder,  are  connected  by  cross  rods,  the  ends  of  which  form 
the  pivots  or  joints,  and  extend  between  the  parallelograms.  The  ends  of  these 
rods  are  only  visible  in  the  figure.  It  is  to  the  middle  of  one  of  these  rods,  the 
end  of  which  is  represented  at  e,  that  the  air-pump  piston-rod  is  attached  ;  and 
it  is  to  the 'middle  of  another,  the  end  of  which  is  represented  at  g,  that  the 
steam  piston-rod  is  attached.  These  two  piston-rods,  therefore,  are  driven,  not 
immediately  by  either  of  the  parallelograms  forming  the  parallel  motion,  but  by 
the  bars  extending  between  them. 

To  the  working  end  of  the  beam  H  is  attached  a  rod  of  cast-iron  O,  called 
the  eonnecting'Tod,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  crank  by  a  pivot. 
The  weight  of  the  connectihg-rod  is  so  made,  that  it  shall  balance  the  weight 
of  the  piston-rods  of  the  air-pump  and  cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the  beam  ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  piston-rod  of  the  cold-water  pump  N  nearly  balances  the 
weight  of  the' piston -rod  of  the  hot- water  pump  L.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  weights 
of  the  machinery  are  concerned,  the  engine  is  in  equilibrium,  and  the  piston 
would  rest  in  any  position  indifferently  in  the  cylinder. 

Tbe  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  on  which  the  crank  ia  i[oTmQ<V  \%  «^vt^  'w^"^^ 


middle  part,  where  the  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  it,  but  has  cylindrical  neeb  ii 
each  end,  which  rest  in  sockets  or  bearings  supported  by  tho  framing  of  tki 
machine,  in  which  sockets  the  axis  revolves  freely.  On  the  axle  of  the  craik 
is  placed  the  fly-wheel,  and  connected  with  its  axle  is  ihe  governor  Q,  mhA 
regulates  the  throttle-valve  T  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  engine  to  be  in  full  operation.  The  piston  bdof  tf 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  spanner  m  will  be  raised  by  the  lower  pin  ODihd 
air-pump  rod,  and  the  upper  steam-valve  V,  and  the  lower  exhaosting-vilTe  £', 
will  be  opened,  while  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  and  the  lower  stean-nlie 
V  are  closed.  Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  above  the  piston,  and  ik 
steam  which  filled  the  cylinder  below  it  will  be  drawn  off  to  ihe  coDdeoficr, 
where  it  will  be  converted  into  water.  The  piston  will,  therefore,  be  ufsi 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  At  it  ip- 
proaches  that  limit,  the  spanner  m  will  be  struck  downward  by  ihe  U(^  pii 
on  the  air-pump  rod,  and  the  valves  V  and  £'  will  be  closed,  and  at  tlw  sue 
time  the  lower  steam- valve  Y'  and  the  upper  exhausting-valve  £  will  beopeoei 
Steam  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  below  the  piston,  while  the  steam  abore  it 
will  be  drawn  off  into  the  condenser,  and  converted  into  water.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam,  therefore,  below  the  piston  will  urge  it  upward,  and  in  the  saw 
manner  the  motion  will  be  continued.  ' 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  cylinder  and  the  condenser,  the  wiM 
formed  in  the  condenser  will  be  gradually  drawn  off  by  the  operation  of  tk 
air-pump  piston,  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  the  single-acting  ei- 
gine  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hot  water  thrown  into  the  hot  well  by  the  air- 
pump  piston  will  be  carried  ofiT  by  the  hot-water  pump  L. 

Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  attending  the  continuance  of  the  oftth 
tion  of  the  double-acting  engine.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  wkit 
has  been  already  explained  respecting  the  operation  of  the  fly-wheel.  The 
commencement  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  tbi 
cylinder  is  produced,  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  it  upward  or 
downward,  which  must,  for  the  reasons  already  explained,  be  entirely  in- 
efficient ;  but  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  extricates  the  crank 
from  those  positions  in  which  the  moving  power  can  not  affect  it.  >  1 

The  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  crank  affects  the  connecting-rod  a:  { 
the  dead  points  produces  an  effect  of  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  | 
engine.  When  the  crank-pin  is  approaching  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and  \  ' 
therefore  the  piston  approaching  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  of  the  | 
crank-pin  becomes  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequently  its  effect  in  drawing ) 
the  connecting-rod  and  the  working  end  of  the  beam  downward  and  the  pistoo  | 
upward,  is  extremely  small.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  as  the  piston ) 
approaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  its  motion  becomes  very  rapidly  retarded;  | 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  at  its  lowest  point  is  actually  horizontal,  the  { 
piston  is  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  this  gradually-retarded  motion  at  the  top  | 
of  the  cylinder.  In  like  manner,  when  the  crank-pin  moves  from  its  dead) 
point  upward,  its  motion  at  first  is  very  nearly  horizontal,  and  consequently  its 
effect  in  driving  the  working  end  of  the  beam  upward,  and  the  piston  down-  / 
ward,  is  at  first  very  small,  but  gradually  accelerated.  The  effect  of  this  upon  I  ^ 
the  piston  is,  that  it  arrives  at  and  departs  from  the  top  of  the  stroke  with  a ; 
very  slow  motion,  being  absolutely  brought  to  rest  at  that  point.  ( 

'rhe  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  i 
cylinder.  This  retardation  and  suspension  of  the  motion  of  tho  piston  at  the . 
termination  of  the  stroke  affords  time  for  the  process  of  condensation  to  be  ei- ) 
fected,  so  that  when  the  moving  power  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  can  come  J 
into  action,  the  condensation  shall  be  sufficiently  complete.     As  the  pistuQ ) 
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approaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  motion  becomes  slow,  the  working- 
gear  is  made  to  open  the  lower  exhausting* valve  ;  the  steam  enclosed  in  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston,  and  which  has  just  driven  the  piston  upward,  pres- 
ses with  an  elastic  force  of  seventeen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  condenser 
presses  with  a  force  of  about  two  pounds  per  square  inch.     The  steam,  there- 
fore, will  have  a  tendency  to  rush  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  through 
the  open  exhausting-valve,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  amounting  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  piston  pauses  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
This  process  goes  on,  and  when  the  piston  has  descended  by  the  motion  of 
I  the  fly-wheel,  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  call  the  mov- 
I  ing  force  of  the  steam  into  action,  the  exhaustion  will  be  complete,  and  the 
'  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  cylinder  will  become  the  same  as  in 
I  the  condenser. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  of  uncondensed  vapor  in  the  con- 
denser, varies,  within  certain  limits,  in  different  engines,  and  therefore  the 
amount  here  assigned  them  must  be  taken  merely  as  an  exan^ple. 

The  size  of  the  valves  by  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  cyl- 
inder to  the  condenser  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  condensation  to  take 
place  in  a  sufficiently  short  time,  to  be  completed  when  the  steam  impelling 
the  piston  is  called  into  action. 

Watt,  in  the  construction  of  his  engines,  made  the  exhaustion -valves  with  a 
diameter  which  was  one  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  the 
actual  magnitude  of  the  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  was  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder  ;  but  the  spindle  of  the  valve  diminished 
this  so  that  the  available  space  for  the  escape  of  steam  did  not  exceed  one  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder.  This  was  found  to  prodQce  a  suffi- 
ciently rapid  condensation. 

It  was  usual  to  make  the  steam- valves  of  the.  same  magnitude  as  the  ex- 
baustiag-valves,  but  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  former  was  resisted  by  the 
throttle-valve,  while  no  obstruction  was  opposed  to  its  passage  through  the 
Utter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  cylinder  must  be  exhausted  by  the  condenser 
will,  however,  depend  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  piston  is  moved  in  it. 
The  magnitude,  therefore,  of  the  exhausting-valves  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  an  engine  which  acts  with  a  slow  motion  would  be  too  small  where  a  rapid 
motion  is  required. 

In  the  single-acting  steam-engine,  where  the  moving  force  always  acted 
downward  on  the  piston,  the  pressure  upon  all  the  joints  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  force  of  the  piston  was  conveyed  to  the  working  parts,  always  took 
place  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  whatever  might  be  the  mechani- 
cal connexion  by  which  the  several  joints  were  formed,  the  pins  by  which  they 
were  connected,  must  always  come  to  a  bearing  in  their  respective  sockets, 
however  loosely  they  may  have  been  fitted.  For  the  same  reason,  however, 
that  the  arch  head  and  chain  were  abandoned  as  a  means  of  ccmnecting  the 
sleam-piston  with  the  beam,  and  the  parallel  motion  substituted,  it  was  also 
necessary  in  the  double-acting  engine,  where  all  joints  whatever  were  driven 
altemately  in  opposite  directions,  to  fit  the  connecting-pins  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  their  sockets,  and  to  abandon  all  connexion  of  the  parts  by  chains. 
If  any  sensible  looseness  was  left  in  the  joints,  a  violent  jerk  would  be  pro- 
duced every  time  the  motion  of  the  piston  was  reversed.  Any  looseness  either 
in  the  pivots  or  joints  of  the  parallel  motion  of  the  working  beam,  the  connect- 
ing rod,  or  crank,  would,  at  every  change  of  stroke,  be  so  accumulated  as  to 
produce  upon  the  machinery  the  eflfects  of  percuasion,a&d  v«o\)\!i  ^Qti^^^«^^ 
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be  attended  with  the  danger  of  straining  and  breaking  the  moreable  puts  of 
the  mechanism.  ^ 

To  secure,  therefore,  the  necessary  accuracy  of  the  joints,  Watt  contrired 
that  every  joint  in  the  engine  should  'admit  of  Uie  size  of  the  socket  being  ex* 
actly  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pin,  so  as  always  to  make  a  good  fitting  by 
closing  the  socket  upon  the  pin,  when  any  looseness  would  be  produced  bj 
wear.  With  this  view,  all  the  joints  were  fitted  with  sockets  made  of  brass 
or  gun-metal,  capable  of  adjustment.  Each  socket  was  compoeed  of  two 
pieces,  accurately  fitted  into  a  cell  or  groove,  in  which  one  of  the  brasses  can 
be  moved  toward  the  other  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  screw.  Each  brass  bas 
in  it  a  semi-cylindrical  cavity,  and  the  two  cavities  being  opposed  to  eacb 
other,  form  a  socket  for  the  joint-pin.  One  of  the  two  brasses  can  always  be 
tightened  round  that  pin,  so  as  to  enclose  it  tight  between  the  two  semi-cylin- 
drical cavities,  and  to  prevent  any  looseness  taking  place.  The  brasses,  and 
other  parts  of  such  a  joint,  are  represented  in  fig.  25.  These  joints  still  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  the  engines  as  now  constructed 

Fig.  35. 


The  motion  of  the  working  beam,  and  the  pnmp-rods  which  it  drives,  sod 
of  the  connecting  rod,  ought,  if  the  whole  were  constructed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, to  take  place  in  the  same  or  parallel  vertical  planes  ;  but  this  supposes 
a  perfection  of  execution  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  early 
manufacture  of  such  engines,  whatever  may  have  been  attained  by  improve- 
ments which  have  been  since  made.  In  the  details  of  construction.  Watt 
saw  that  there  would  be  a  liability  to  lateral  strain,  owing  to  the  planes  of  the 
different  motions  not  being  truly  vertical  and  truly  parallel,  and  that  if  a 
provision  were  not  made  for  such  laternal  motion,  the  machinery  would  be 
subject  to  constant  strain  in  its  joints  and  rapid  wear.  He  provided  against 
this  by  constructing  the  main  joints  by  which  the  great  working  lever  was 
connected  with  the  pistons  and  connecting  rod,  so  as  to  form  universal  joints, 
giving  freedom  of  motion  laterally  as  well  as  vertically. 

The  great  lever,  or  working  beam,  was  so  called  from  being  originally  made 
from  a  beam  of  oak.  It  is  now,  however,  universally  constructed  of  cast-iron. 
The  connecting  rod  is  also  made  of  cast-iron,  and  attached  to  the  beam  and  to 
the  crank  by  axles  or  pivots. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  four  valves  are  opened  and  closed,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  diderent  engines.  They  have  been  described 
above  as  being  opened  and  closed  simultaneously  by  a  single  lever.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  opened  alternately  in  pairs  by  two  distinct  levers 
driven  by  two  pins  attached  to  the  air-pump  rod.  One  pin  strikes  the  lever, 
which  opens  and  closes  the  upper  steam-valve,  and  lower  exhausting-valve : 
the  other  strikes  that  which  opens  and  closes  the  lower  steam-valve  and  upper 
exhausting-valve. 

Since  the  dale  of  the  earlier  double-acting  engines,  constructed  by  Boulton 
and  Watt,  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  expedients  have  been  practised  for 
working  the  valves,  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to  and  withdrawn  from  the 
cylinder.     We  shall  bete  deacnbe  «i  ^^vi  o^  i^^%^  mfi'CftsA%\ — 
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The  method  of  working  the  valyes  by  pins  on  the  air-pump  rod  driving  levers 
connected  with  the  valves  has  been,  in  almost  all  modem  double-acting  machines, 
superseded  by  an  apparatus  called  an  eccentric,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
axle  of  the  fly-wheel  is  made  to  open  and  close  the  valves  at  the  proper  times. 

An  eccentric  is  a  metallic  circle  attached  to  a  revolving  axle,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  circle  shall  not  coincide  with  the  centre  round  which  the  axle 
revolves.     Let  us  suppose  that  G,  fig.  26,  is  a  square  revolving  shaft.     Let  a 

Fig.  26. 
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circular  plate  of  metal  B  D,  having  its  centre  at  C,  have  a  square  hole  cut  in 
ii,  corresponding  to  the  shaft  G,  and  let  the  shaft  G  pass  through  this  square 
aperture,  so  that  the  circular  plate  B  D  shall  be  fastened  upon  the  shaft,  and 
capable  of  revolving  with  it  as  the  shaft  revolves.  The  centre  C  of  the  circular 
plate  B  D  will  be  carried  round  the  centre  G  of  the  revolving  shaft,  and  will 
describe  round  it  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  will  be  the  distance  of  the 
centr6  C  of  the  circular  plate  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Such  circular  plate 
so  placed  upon  a  shaft,  and  revolving  with  it,  is  an  eccentric. 

I^t  £  F  be  a  metallic  ring,  formed  of  two  semicircles  of  metal  screwed 
together  at  H,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  screws,  of  having 
the  circular  aperture  formed  by  the  ring  enlarged  and  diminished  within  certain 
small  limits^  Let  this  circular  aperture  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  eccentric  B  D.  To  the  circular  ring  £  F  let  an  arm  L  M  be  at- 
tached. If  the  ring  £  F  be  placed  around  the  eccentric  B  D,  and  that  the 
screws  H  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  eccentric  B  D  to  revolve  within  the 
ring  £  F,  then  while  the  eccentric  revolves,  the  ring  not  partaking  of  its 
revolution,  the  arm  L  M  will  be  alternately  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
by  the  motion  of  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  as  it  revolves  round  the  centre 
G  of  the  axle.  When  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  centre  G,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  then  the  position  of  L  M  will  be 
that  which  is  represented  in  fig.  26  ;  but  when,  after  half  a  revolution  of  the 
main  axle,  the  centre  C  of  the  eccentric  is  thrown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
centre  G,  then  the  point  M  will  be  transferred  to  the  right,  to  a  distance  equkl 
to  twice  the  distance  C  G.  Thus  as  the  eccentric  B  D  revolves  within  the 
ring  £  F,  that  ring,  together  with  the  arm  L  M,  will  be  alternately  driven, 
right  and  left,  through  a^space  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  the  eccentric  and  the  centre  of  the  revolving  shaft. 

If  we  suppose  a  notch  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  L  M,  which  is 
capable  of  embracing  a  lever  N  M,  moveable  on  a  pivot  at  N,  the  motion  of 
the  eccentric  would  give  to  such  a  lever  an  alternate  motion  from  .right  to  left. 


and  vice  versA.  If  we  suppose  another  lever  N  O  connected  with  N  M,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  forming  what  is  called  a  bell-crank,  then  the  alternate 
motion  received  by  M,  from  right  to  left,  would  give  a  corresponding  motion  to 
the  extremity  O  of  the  lever  N  O,  upward  and  downward.  If  this  last  point 
O  were  attached  to  a  vertical  arm  or  shafV,  it  would  impart  to  such  arm  or 
shaft  an  alternate  motion  upward  and  downward,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
regulated  by  the  length  of  the  levers  respectively. 

By  such  a  contrivance  the  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  is  made  to  gire 
an  alternate  vertical  motion  of  any  required  extent  to  a  vertical  shaft  placed 
near  the  cylinder,  which  may  be  so  connected  with  the  valves  as  to  open  and 
close  them.  Since  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  this  vertical  shaft  is 
governed  by  the  ahernate  motion  of  the  centre  C  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  G,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  adjustment  of  the  eccentric  upon  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  the  valves  may  be  opened  and  closed  at  any  required  position 
of  the  fly-wheel  and  crank,  and  therefore  at  any  required  position  of  the  piston 
in  the  cylinder. 

Such  is  the  contrivance  by  which  the  valves,  whatever  form  may  be  given 
to  them,  are  now  almost  universally  worked  in  double-acting  steam-engines. 

Having  described  the  general  structure  and  operation  of  the  steam-engine  as 
improved  by  Watt,  we  shall-  now  explain,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  soom 
parts  of  its  machinery  which  have  been  variously  constructed,  and  in  which 
more  or  less  improvements  have  been  made. 

OF    THE    COCKS    AND    VALVES. 

In  the  steam-engine,  as  well  as  in  every  other  machine  in  which  fluids  act, 
it  is  necessary  to  open  or  close,  occasionally,  the  tubes  or  passages  through 
which  these  fluids  move.  The  instruments  by  which  this  is  accomplished  are 
called  cocks  or  valves. 

Cocks  or  valves  may  be  classified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  opened: 
1st,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  similar  to  the  lid  of  a  box  upon  its 
hinges  ;  2d,  they  may  be  opened  by  being  raised  directly  upward,  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  the  lid  of  a  pot  or  kettle  ;  3d,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  sliding  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  the  sash  of  a  window  or  the  lid  of  a  box  which  slides  in 
grooves  ;  4th,  they  may  be  opened  by  a  motion  of  revolution,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cock  of  a  beer-barrel  is  opened  or  closed.  The  term  valve  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  classes  ;  the  third  class 
are  usually  called  slides,  and  the  fourth  cocks. 

The  single  clack  valve  is  the  most  simple  example  of  the  first  class.  It  is 
usually  constructed  by  attaching  to  a  plate  of  metal  larger  than  the  aperture 
which  the  valve  is  intended  to  stop,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  to  the  under  side 
of  this  leather  another  piece  of  metal  smaller  than  the  aperture.  The  leather 
extending  on  one  side  beyond  the  larger  metallic  plate,  and  being  flexible, 
forms  the  hinge  on  which  the  valve  plays.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  closed  by 
its  own  weight,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through 
it.  It  is  also  held  closed  more  firmly  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  whose  re- 
turn it  is  intended  to  obstruct.  An  example  of  this  valve  occurs  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  the  passage  between  the  condenser  and  the  air-pump.  The  aperture 
which  it  stops  is  there  a  seat  inclined  at  an  angle  whose  inclination  is  such  as 
to  render  the  weight  of  the  valve  sufficient  to  close  it.  In  cases  where  the 
valve  is  exposed  to  heat,  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned,  where  it  is  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  the  hot  water  flowing  from  the  condenser  to  the  air- 
pump,  the  use  of  leather  is  inadmissible,  and  in  that  case  the  metallic  surface 
of  the  valve  is  ground  smooth  to  fit  its  seat. 
The  extent  to  which  such  a  va\vo  a\io\x\^  >i^  ^^^^\^  ^K.  cy^t^vcL^^  ought  to 


be  such  that  the  aperture  produced  by  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  aperture  which 
it  stops.  This  will  be  effected  if  the  angle  through  which  it  rises  be  about  30^. 
The  valve  by  which  the  air  and  water  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
pump  are  admitted  to  pass  through  the  air-pump  piston  is  a  double  clack,  con- 
sisting of  two  semicircular  plates,  having  the  hinges  on  the  diameters  of  these 
semicircles,  as  represented  in  fig.  27. 

Pig.  27. 


Of  the  valves  which  are  opened  by  a  motion  perpendicular  to  their  seat,  the 
most  simple  is  a  fiat  metallic  plate,  made  larger  than  the  orifice  which  it  is 
intended  to  stop,  and  ground  so  as  to  rest  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  sur- 
face surrounding  the  aperture.  Such  a  valve  is  usually  guided  in  its  perpen- 
dicular motion  by  a  spindle  passing  through  its  centre,  and  sliding  in  holes 
made  in  cross  bars  extending  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  valve. 

The  conical  steam-valves,  which  have  been  already  described,  usually  called 
spindle-valves,  are  the  most  common  of  this  class.  The  best  angle  to  be  given 
to  the  conical  seat  is  found  in  practice  to  be  45^.  With  a  less  inclination  the 
valve  has  a  tendency  to  be  fastened  in  its  seat,  and  a  greater  inclination  would 
cause  the  top  of  the  valve  to  occupy  unnecessary  space  in  the  valve-box.  The 
area,  or  transverse  section  of  the  valve-box,  should  be  rather  more  than  double 
the  magnitude  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  valve,  in  order  to  allow  a  sufiiciently 
free  passage  for  the  steam,  and  the  play  of  the  valve  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
it  to  rise  from  its  seat  to  a  height  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  its 
upper  surface. 

The  valves  coming  under  this  class  are  sometimes  formed  as  spheres  or 
hemispheres  resting  in  a  conical  seat,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  generally 
closed  by  their  own  weight,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  them. 

One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  slides,  compared  with  the  other 
form  of  valves,  is  the  simplicity  with  which  the  same  slide  may  be  made  to 
govern  several  passages,  so  that  a  single  motion  with  a  slide  may  perform  the 
ofiice  of  two  or  more  motions  imparted  to  independent  valves. 

In  most  modern  engines  the  passage  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder 
is  governed  by  slides  of  various  forms,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

In  figs.  28  and  29,  is  represented  a  slide-valve  contrived  by  Mr.  Miu'ray  of 
Leeds.  A  B  is  a  steam-tight  case  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  ;  £  F 
is  a  rod,  which  receives  an  alternate  motion,  upward  and  downward,  from  the 
eccentric,  or  from  whatever  other  part  of  the  engine  is  intended  to  move  the 
slide.  This  rod,  passing  through  a  stufiling-box,  moves  the  slide  G  upward 
and  downward.  S  is  the  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe  coming  from  the  boiler ;  T 
is  the  mouth  of  a  tube  or  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser ;  H  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  top,  and  I  to  the  bottom,  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  position  of  the 
slide  represented  in  fig.  28,  the  steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  S  passes 
through  the  space  H  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  space  I  into  the  tube  T,  and  goes  to  the 
condenser.  When  the  rod  E  F  is  raised  to  the  position  represented  in  fig,  29, 
then  the  passage  H  is  thrown  into  communication  with  the  tube  T^  while  the 


passage  I  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  tabe  S.  Steam,  therefore,  passes 
from  the  boiler  through  I  below  the  piston,  while  the  steam  which  was  above  the 
piston,  passing  through  H  into  T,  goes  to  the  condenser.  Thus  the  single 
slide  G  performs  the  office  of  the  four  valves  described  in  page  448. 

The  slide  G  has  always  steam  of  a  full  pressure  behind  it,  while  the  steam 
in  front  of  it  escaping  to  the  condenser,  exerts  but  little  pressure  upon  it.  It  is 
therefore  always  forcibly  pressed  against  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  which  it 
moves,  and  is  thereby  maintained  steam-tight.  Indeed  this  pressure  would 
rapidly  wear  the  rubbing  surfaces,  unless  they  were  made  sufficiently  extensive, 
and  hardened  so  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  friction.  Where  fresh  water  is 
used,  as  in  land  boilers,  the  slide  may  be  made  of  hardened  steel ;  and  in  the 
case  of  marine  boilers,  it  may  be  constructed  of  gun-metal.  In  this  and  all 
other  contrivances  in  which  the  apertures  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to 
and  withdrawn  from  the  piston  are  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  a  waste  of  steam,  for  the  steam 
consumed  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  is  not  only  that  which  would  fill  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  but  also  the  steam  which  fills  the  passage  between 
the  slide  G  and  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Any  arrangement  which 
would  throw  the  passages  H  and  I  on  the  other  side  of  the  slide  G,  that  is, 
between  S  and  G,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  between  G  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  would  remove  this  defect.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
slide,  which  is  usually  called  the  D  valve,  because,  being  semi-cylindrical  in 
its  form,  and  hollow,  its  cross  section  resembles  the  letter  D.  This  slide, 
which  is  that  which  at  present  is  in  the  most  general  use,  is  represented  in 
figs.  30,  31  ;  £  is  the  rod  by  which  the  slide  is  moved,  passing  through  a 
stuffing-box  F  ;  G  G  is  the  slide  represented  by  a  vertical  section,  a  a  being  a 
passage  in  it  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  S  is  the  mouth  of  the 
great  steam-pipe  coming  from  the  boiler ;  P  is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  conden 
ser ;  T  H  is  a  hollow  space  formed  in  the  slide  always  in  communication  with 
the  steam-pipe  S,  and  consequently  always  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  slide  and  cylinder  is  represented  in  ^g.  32,  where 
a  represents  the  top  of  the  passage  marked  a  in  ^g.  30.  In  the  position  of 
the  slide  represented  in  fig.  30,  the  steam  filling  the  space  T  H  has  access  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  bul  \a  excluded  ltoui>Xi^\y!Axx^m.   *Y\kfe  %\«^sck  ^Kich 
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was  below  the  piston,  passing  up  the  passage  a,  escapes  through  the  tube  P  to 
the  condenser.  When  the  piston  has  descended,  the  rod  £  moves  the  slide 
downward,  so  as  to  give  it  the  position  represented  in  fig.  31.  The  steam  in 
T  H  has  now  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steaift  above  the 
piston  passing  through  P  escapes  to  the  condenser.  In  this  way  the  operation 
of  the  piston  is  continued  and  the  steam  consumed  at  each  stroke  only  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  by  what  is  necessary  to  fill  the  passages  between 
the  slide  and  the  cylinder. 

In  a  slide  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  steam  filling  the  space  T  H  has  a 
tendency  to  press  the  slide  back,  so  as  to  break  the  contact  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces,  and  thereby  to  cause  the  steam  to  leak  from  the  space  T  H  to  the 
back  of  the  slide.  This  is  counteracted  by  the  packing  dr,  at  the  back  of 
the  slide. 

In  engines  of  very  long  stroke,  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  slides 
of  this  kind  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  steam-tight  contact  and  to  in- 
sure their  uniform  wear.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  separate  slides,  upon  the 
same  principle,  are  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  moved, 
however,  by  a  single  rod  of  communication. 

In  slides,  as  we  have  here  described  them,  the  same  motion  which  admits 
steam  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  withdraws  it  from  the  other  end.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  only  compatible  with  the  operation  of  a  cylinder  which 
works  without  expansion  ;  for  in  such  a  cylinder  the  full  fiow  of  steam  to  the 
piston  is  only  interrupted  for  a  moment  during  the  change  of  position  of  the 
slide.  But  if  the  steam  act  expansively,  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the 
slide,  so  as  to  stop  its  fiow  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  without  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  other  end  to  the  condenser.  It  would 
therefore  be  necessary  that  the  slide  should  close  the  passage  leading  to  the 
cylinder  at  one  end,  without  at  the  same  time  obstructing  the  communication 
between  the  passage  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  at  the  other  end.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  piston,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  would  be 
necessary  immediately  to  put  the  lower  passage  to  the  cylinder  in  communica- 
tij>n  with  the  steam-pipe,  and  the  upper  passage  in  communication  with  the 
condenser.  This  would  necessarily  suppose  two  motions  of  the  slide  as  well 
as  some  modifications  in  its  length.  Let  the  length  of  the  slide  be  such  that 
when  the  passage  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped,  the  lower  part  of  the 
slide  shall  not  reach  the  passage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder ;  and  let 
such  a  provision  be  made  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  rod  £  governing 
the  slide  is  driven  that  it  shall  receive  two  motions  during  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  the  first  to  be  imparted  to  it  at  the  momenl  \.\xq  BXe^m  v&  V^  V^^  ^\i\  ^^x 
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and  the  second  just  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke.  Let  the  position  of 
the  slide,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  be  represented  in  fig.  33,  and 
let  it  be  required  that  the  steam  shall  be  cut  off  at  one  half  of  the  stroke.  When 
the  piston  has  made  half  the  stroke,  the  rod  governing  the  slide  is  mored 
downward,  so  as  to  throw  the  slide  into  the  position  represented  in  Gg.  34. 
The  passage  between  the  steam-pipe  and  the  cylinder  is  now  stopped  at  both 
ends  ;  but  the  passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser  re- 
mains open.  During  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  therefore,  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  works  expansively.  As  the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, another  motion  is  imparted  to  the  rod  governing  the  slide,  by  which  the 
latter  is  thrown  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  35.  Steam  now  flows  be- 
low the  piston  while  the  steam  above  it  passes  to  the  condenser.  In  a  similar 
manner,  by  two  motions  successively  imparted  to  the  slide  during  the  ascent 
of  the  piston,  the  steam  may  be  cut  off  at  half-stroke  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  by 
regulating  the  time  at  which  these  motions  are  given  to  the  slide,  the  steam 
may  be  worked  expansively,  to  any  required  extent. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  various  mechanical  means  by  which,  in  the  same 
engine,  the  point  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

In  cases  where  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  very  rapid,  as  in  locomotive 
engines,  it  is  desirable  that  the  passages  to  and  from  the  cylinder  should  be 
opened  very  suddenly.  This  is  difficult  to  be  accomplished  with  any  form  of 
slide  consisting  of  a  single  aperture  ;  but  if,  instead  of  admitting  the  steam  to 
the  cylinder  by  a  single  aperture,  the  same  magnitude  of  opening  were  divided 
among  several  apertures,  then  a  proportionally  less  extent  of  motion  in  the 
slide  would  clear  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  consequently  greater  sud- 
denness of  opening  would  be  effected. 

The  great  advantages  in  the  economy  of  fuel  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  expansive  principle  have,  of  late  years,  forced  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  ap- 
plication, especially  in  the  case  of  marine  engines  used  for  long  voyages,  in 
which  the  economy  of  fuel  has  become  an  object  of  the  last  importance.     The 
mechanism  by  which  expansive  slides  are  moved,  is  made  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, so  that  the  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off,  can  be  altered  | 
at  pleasure.     The  working  power  of  the  engine,  therefore,  instead  of  being  * 
controlled  by  the  throttle-valve,  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  extent  to   | 
which  the  expansive  principle  is  applied.     Steam,  of  the  same  pressure  is  ad-  | 
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mitted  to  Uie  cylinder  in  all  cases ;  bat  it  is  cut  oflf  at  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  stroke,  according  to  the  power  which  the  engine  is  required  to  exert. 

The  last  degree  of  perfection  has  been  conferred  on  this  principle  by  con- 
necting the  governor  with  the  mechanism  by  which  the  slide  is  moved,  so  that 
the  governor,  instead  of  acting  on  the  throttle-valve,  is  made  to  act  upon  the 
slide.  By  this  means,  when,  by  reason  of  any  diminution  of  the  resistance, 
the  motion  of  the  engine  is  accelerated,  the  balls  of  the  governor  diverging, 
shift  the  cam  or  lever  which  governs  the  slide,  so  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  \ 
after  a  shorter  portion  of  the  stroke,  the  expansive  principle  is  brought  into 
greater  play,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke 
is  diminished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  to  the  machine  be  in- 
creased, so  as  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  then  the  balls  collapsing, 
the  levers  of  the  governor  shift  the  cam  which  moves  the  slides,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  portion  of  the  stroke  made  by  the  piston  before  the  steam  is  cut  off, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  developed  in  the  cyl- 
inder at  each  stroke.  The  extent  to  which  the  expansive  principle  is  capable 
of  being  applied,  more  especially  in  marine-engines,  has  been^ hitherto  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  using  steam  #f  very  high  pressure,  whenever  the  steam  is 
cut  off  after  the  piston  has  performed  only  a  small  part  of  the  stroke.  A  method, 
however,  is  now  (March,  1840)  under  experimental  trial,  by  Messrs.  Maudsley 
and  Pield,  by  which  the  expansive  principle  may  be  applied  to  any  required 
extent  without  raising  the  steam  in  the  boiler  above  the  usual  pressure  of  from 
three  to  Gve  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
piston  of  great  magnitude.  The  force  urging  the  piston  is  thus  obtained,  not 
by  an  excessive  pressure  on  a  limited  surface,  but  by  a  moderate  pressure  dif- 
fused over  a  large  surface.  The  entire  moving  force  acting  on  the  piston 
before  the  steam  is  cut  off,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  resistance  ;  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  this  force  is  gradually  enfeebled  until  the 
piston  is  brought  to  the  extremity  of  its  play. 

Mr.  Samuel  Seaward,  of  the  ^rm  of  Messrs.  Seawards,  engineers,  has  con- 
trived an  improved  system  of  slides,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.  A 
section  of  Seaward's  slides  is  represented  in  fig.  36.     The  steam-pipe  pro- 


Fig.  36. 
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ceeding  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  represented  at  A  A,  and  it  commu- 
nicates with  passages  S  and  S^  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  CYlindat. 
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These  passages  are  formed  in  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  hard  metal  cast  upon 
the  side  of  the  cylinder.  These  nozzles  present  a  smooth  face  outward,  upon 
which  the  slides  B  B^  also  formed  with  smooth  faces,  play.  The  slides  6  B' 
are  attached  by  knuckle-joints  to  rods  E  E^,  which  move  through  stuffing-boxes, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  rods  with  the  slides  is  such  that  the  slides  htTe 
play  so  as  to  detach  their  surfaces  easily  from  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  nox- 
zles  when  not  pressed  against  these  surfaces.  The  steam  in  the  steam-pipe 
A  A  will  press  against  the  backs  of  the  slides  B  B^,  and  keep  their  faces  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  nozzles.  These  slides 
may  be  opened  or  closed  by  proper  mechanism  at  any  point  of  the  stroke. 
When  steam  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  tipper  slide  is 
raised  and  the  passage  S  opened  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  lower  slide  is  raised  and  the  passage  S'  opened ;  and  its 
communication  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped  by  the  lowering 
of  these  slides  respectively.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  are  provided 
two  passages  C  C  leading  to  a  pipe  G,  which  is  continued  to  the  condenser. 
On  this  pipe  are  cast  nozzles  of  iron  or  other  metal,  presenting  smooth  faces 
toward  the  cylinder,  and  having  passages  D  1/  communicating  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  respectively  and  the  pipe  G  G  leading  to  the 
condenser.  Two  slides  b  V,  having  smooth  faces  turned  from  the  cylinder, 
and.  pressing  upon  the  faces  of  the  nozzles  D  D',  are  governed  by  rods  playing 
through  stufiing-bozes,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described.  The  faces 
of  these  slides  being  turned  from  the  cylinder,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  havini^ 
free  communication  with  them,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  by  its  pressure  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  the  surfaces  in  which  the  apertures  leading  to  the  con- 
denser are  formed.  These  two  slides  may  be  opened  or  closed  whenever  it 
is  necessary. 

When  the  piston  commences  its  descent,  the  upper  steam-slide  is  raised,  so 
as  to  open  the  passage  S,  and  admit  steam  above  the  piston ;  and  the  lower 
exhausting-slide  b'  is  also  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  below  the  piston  to 
escape  through  G  to  the  condenser,  other  two  passages  S'  and  C  being  closed 
by  their  respective  slides.  The  slide  which  governs  S  is  lowered  at  that  part 
of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  cut  off,  the  other  slides  re- 
maining unchanged  ;  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder, the  lower  steam-slide  opens  the  passage  S',  and  the  upper  exhausting- 
slide  opens  the  passage  C ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  exhausting-shde 
closes  the  passage  C\  Steam  being  admitted  below  the  piston  through  S', 
and  at  the  same  time  the  steam  above  it  being  drawn  away  to  the  condenser 
through  the  open  passage  0  and  the  tube  G,  the  piston  ascends.  When  it  has 
reached  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  be  cut  off,  the  slide  which 
governs  S'  is  lowered,  the  other  slides  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  upward 
stroke  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  downward. 

These  four  slides  may  be  governed  by  a  single  lever,  or  they  may  be  moved 
by  separate  means.  From  the  small  spaces  between  the  several  slides  and 
the  body  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  waste  of  steam  by  this  con- 
trivance will  be  very  small. 

In  the  slide-valves  commonly  used,  the  packing  of  hemp  at  the  back  of  the 
slide,  by  which  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  slide  in  steam-tight  contact  \ 
is  obtained,  requires  constant  attention  from  the  engine-man  while  the  engine 
is  at  work.  Any  neglect  of  this  will  produce  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  power 
of  the  engine ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  where  engines 
work  inerticiently,  the  defect  is  owing  either  to  ignorance  or  want  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  engine-man  in  the  packing  of  the  slides.  In  Seaward's 
alidta  no  hemp-packing  is  used,  not  \^  ^u>f  ^xv^ivvvycLOvvvhe  ^art  of  the  engine- 


own  laquifed  after  die  slides  ure  first  sdjnsted.  The  slides  receire  the  pres- 
sme  neceesary  to  keep  them  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
Bonles  from  the  steam  itself,  which  acts  behind  them. 

The  eduction  and  steam  slides  being  independent  of  each  other,  they  may 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  engine  shall  work  expansirely  in  any  required  degree  ; 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  working  the  slides  by  separate 
mechanism,  or  by  a  single  eccentric. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  patentees  for  these  slides  is,  that  the 
engines  are  secured  from  thp  accidents  which  arise  from  the  accumulation  of 
water  within  the  steam-cylinder.  If  such  a  circumstance  should  occur,  the 
action  of  the  piston  will  press  the  water  against  the  faces  of  the  steam-slides, 
and  the  play  allowed  to  them  by  their  connexion  with  the  rods  which  move 
them  permits  their  faces  to  be  raised  from  the  surfaces  of  the  nozzles,  so  that 
the  water  collected  in  the  cylinder  shall  be  driven  into  the  steam-pipe,  and  sent 
back  thence  to  the  boiler. 

Of  the  cocks  or  valves  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  motion  of  an 
axis  passing  through  their  centre,  the  throttle-valve,  whether  worked  by  hand 
or  by  the  governor,  is  an  example.  But  the  most  common  form  for  cocks  is 
that  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  plug,  fig.  37,  inserted  in  an  aperture  of 

Fig.  37. 


oinrresponding  magnitude  passing  across  the  pipe  or  passage  which  the  cock  is 
intended  to  <^n  or  close.  One  or  more  holes  are  pierced  transversely  in  the 
cock,  and  when  the  cock  is  turned  so  that  these  holes  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  tube,  the  passage  through  the  tube  is  opened ;  but  when  the  passage  through 
the  cock  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  tube,  then  the  sides  of  the  tube  stop 
the  ends  of  the  passage  in  the  cock,  and  the  passage  through  the  tube  is  ob- 
structed.. The  simple  cock  is  designed  to  open  or  close  the  passage  through 
a  single  tube.  When  the  cock  is  turned,  as  in  fig.  38,  so  that  the  passage 
through  the  cock  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  then  the 
passage  thsough  the  tube  is  stopped  ;  but  when  the  cock  is  turned  from  that 
position  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  as  in  fig.  39,  then  the  passage  through 
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the  ojck  takes  the  direction  of  the  passage  through  the  tube,  and  the  cock  is 
opened,  and  the  passage  through  the  tube  unobstructed.  In  such  a  cock  the 
passage  may  be  more  or  less  throtiled  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  cock, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  opening  in  it  shall  be  covered  by  xbe  a\4e  ^  ^<b>sdk)^« 
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It  is  sometimes  required  to  put  one  tube  or  passage  alternately  in  communica- 
tion with  two  others.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  two-way  cock.  In  this  cock  the 
passage  is  curved,  opening  usually  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  cock«  at  rigkt 
angles  to  each  other. 

When  it  is  required  to  put  four  passages  alternately  in  communication  by 
pairs,  a  four-way  cock  is  used.     Such  a  cock  has  two  curred  passages  (fig.  40), 


Fig.  40. 
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each  similar  to  the  curved  passage  in  the  two-way  cock.  Let  S  C  B  T  be  the 
.  four  tubes  which  it  is  required  to  throw  alternately  into  communication  by  pairs. 
When  the  cock  is  in  the  position  fig.  40,  the  tube  S  communicates  with  T,  and 
the  tube  C  with  B.  By  turning  the  cock  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  as 
in  fig.  41,  the  tube  S  is  made  to  communicate  with  B,  and  the  tube  C  with  T ; 
and  if  the  cock  continue  to  be  turned  at  intervals  through  a  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution, these  changes  of  communication  will  continue  to  be  alternately  made. 
It  is  evident  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  cock  continually  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  four-way  cock  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  valves  or  slides 
in  a  double-acting  steam-engine  to  conduct  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder. 
If  S  represent  a  pipe  conducting  steam  from  the  boiler,  C  that  which  leads  to 
the  condenser,  T  the  tube  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  B  that 
which  leads  to  the  bottom,  then  when  the  cock  is  in  the  position  fig.  40,  steam 
would  fiow  from  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  below  it 
would  be  drawn  ofifto  the  condenser ;  and  in  the  position  fig.  41,  steam  would 
fiow  from  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  while  the  steam  above  it  would 
be  drawn  ofi*  to  the  condenser.  Thus,  by  turning  the  cock  through  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution  toward  the  termination  of  each  stroke,  the  operation  of  the  machine 
would  be  continued. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  four-way 
cock  for  this  purpose  is  the  loss  of  the  steam  at  each  stroke,  which  fills  the 
tubes  between  the  cock  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  This  disadvantage  could 
only  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  two  two-way  cocks  instead  of  a  four-way 
cock.  A  two-way  cock  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  would  open  an  alternate  com- 
munication between  the  cylinder  and  steam-pipe,  and  the  cylinder  and  con- 
denser, while  a  similar- ofiice  would  be  performed  by  another  two-way  cock  at 
the  other  end. 

The  friction  on  cocks  of  this  description  is  more  than  on  other  valves  ;  but 
this  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  great  simplicity  of  the  instrument. 
When  the  cock  is  truly  ground  into  its  seat,  being  slightly  conical  in  its  form, 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  but 
this  pressure  also  increases  the  friction,  and  has  a  tendency  to  wear  the  seat 
of  the  cock  into  an  elliptical  shape.  Consequently,  such  cocks  require  to  be 
occasionally  ground  and  re&Ued. 
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The  four-way  cock,  as  abore  described,  admits  the  steam  to  one  end  of  the 
piston  at  the  same  moment  that  it  stops  it  at  the  other  end.  It  would  therefore 
be  inapplicable  where  steam  is  worked  expansively.  A  slight  modification, 
however,  analogous  to  that  already  described  in  the  slides,  will  adapt  it  to 
expansive  action.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  one  of  the  pas- 
sages through  the  cock  one  aperture  larger  than  the  other,  and  working  the 
cock  so  that  this  passage  shall  always  be  used  to  conduct  steam  to  the 
cylinder ;  also  by  enlarging  both  apertures  of  the  other  passage,  and  using 
it  always  to  conduct  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  readily  understood. 

LfCt  the  position  of  the  cock  at  the  commencement  of  the  descending  stroke 
be  represented  in  fig.  42.     Steam  flows  from  S  through  T  to  the  top  of  the 
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cylinder,  while  it  escapes  from  B  through  C  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  ofif, 
let  the  cock  be  shifted  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  43.  The  passage  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  now  stopped,  but  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  through  C  continues,  and  the  cock  is  maintained  in  this  position 
until  the  piston  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  it  is  further  shifted 
to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  44.     Steam  now  flows  from  S  through  B 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  es- 
capes through  C  to  the  condenser.  When  the  piston  has  arrived  at  that  point 
where  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  ofif,  the  cock  is  shifted  to  the  position  represented 
in  fig.  45.  The  communication  between  the  steam  and  the  bottom  of  the  pis- 
ton is  now  stopped,  while  the  communication  between  the  top  of  the  cytinder 
and  the  condenser  is  still  open.  During  the  next  double  stroke  of  the  piston, 
the  position  of  the  cock  '\%  similarly  changed,  but  in  the  coiitnxY  dixecuoa^anii  . 
iu  iSe  mwe  way  the  motion  is  cootinued.    \3iidet  ^ti%  cacQSSA>M&i^*i^  "^^ 


cock,  instead  of  being  moved  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  the  common  four-way  cock,  will  require  to  be  moved  alternately  in  opposite 
directions. 

PISTONS. 

The  office  of  a  piston  being  to  divide  a  cylinder  into  two  compartments  bj 
a  moveable  partition  which  shall  obstruct  the  passage  of  any  fluid  from  one 
compartment  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  conditions  which  such  so 
instrument  ought  to  fulfil  are— /r«/,  that  the  contact  of  its  sides  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  shall  be  so  close  and  tight  throughout  its  entire  play  thtt 
no  steam  or  other  fluid  can  pass  between  them ;  secondly^  that  it  shall  be  so  free 
from  friction,  notwithstanding  this  necessary  tightness,  that  it  shall  not  absorb 
any  injurious  quantity  of  the  moving  power. 

Since,  however  accurately  the  surfaces  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  may 
be  constructed,  there  will  always  be  in  practice  more  or  less  imperfection  of 
form,  it  is  evident  that  the  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  piston  with  the  cylin- 
der throughout  the  stroke  can  only  be  maintained  by  giving  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  piston  sufficient  elasticity  to  accommodate  itself  to  such  inequali- 
ties of  form.  The  aubstance,  whatever  it  may  be,  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
by  which  the  piston  is  surrounded,  is  called  packing. 

In  steam-pistons  the  material  used  for  packing  must  be  such  as  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  united  eflfects  of  heat  and  moisture.  Hence  leather  and  other 
animal  substances  are  inapplicable. 

The  packing  used  for  steam-pistons  is  therefore  of  two  kinds,  vegetable  p^eh- 
ing,  usually  hemp,  or  metallic  packing. 

The  bottom  of  the  common  hemp-packed  piston  is  a  circular  plate  just  so 
much  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder  as  is  sufficient  to  allow  its  free  motion 
in  ascending  and  descending.  A  little  above  its  lowest  point  this  plate  begins 
gradually  to  diminish  in  thickness,  until  its  diameter  is  reduced  to  from  one  to 
two  inches  less  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  therefore  around  it  a  hollow 
space,  as  represented  in  fig.  46.     The  cover  of  the  piston  is  a  plate  similarly 

Fig.  46. 


formed,  being  in  like  manner  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  downward,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  lower  piate.  In  the  hollow  space  which  thus  surrounds 
the  piston  a  packing  of  unspun  hemp  or  soft  rope,  called  gasket,  is  introduced 
by  winding  it  round  the  piston  so  as  to  render  it  an  even  and  compact  mass. 
When  the  space  is  thus  filled  up,  the  top  of  the  piston  is  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom by  screws.  The  curved  form  of  the  space  within  which  the  hempen 
packing  is  confined  is  such  that,  when  the  screws  are  tightened,  that  part  of 
the  packing  which  is  nearest  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston  is  forced 
against  the  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  upon  the  two  parallel  rings  as  nnich 
pressure  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  steam-tight.  When  by  use  the  packing 
18  worn  down  so  as  to  produce  leakage,  \\i^  \^o>(^t  of  \Vv«  cyunder  must  be  re- 
moved,  and  the  screws  connecUng  i)DLe  \o^  w!k^>oo^^»TSLol^^'^^s^«t^^'^^5^«««A.\ 
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di]0  will  force  out  the  packing  and  render  the  piston  steam-tight.  This  pack- 
ing is  lubricated  by  melted  tallow  let  down  upon  the  piston  from  the  funnel 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  to  prerent  the 
escape  of  steam.  The  lower  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  formed  slightly  conical, 
the  uiickest  part  of  the  cone  being  downward.  It  is  passed  up  through  the 
piston,  and  a  nut  or  wedge  between  the  top  and  bottom  is  inserted  so  as  to 
secure  the  piston  in  its  position  upon  the  rod. 

The  process  of  removing  the  top  of  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  tighten- 
ing the  screws  in  the  piston  is  one  of  so  laborious  a  nature,  that  the  men  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  these  machines  are  tempted  to  allow  the 
engine  to  work,  notwithstanding  injurious  leakage  at  ^  piston,  rather  than 
incur  the  labor  of  tightening  the  screws  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  following  method  of  tightening  the  pack- 
ing of  the  piston  without  removing  the  lid  of  the  cylinder,  was  contrived  by 
Woolf.  The  head  of  each  of  the  screws  was  formed  into  a  toothed  pinion,  and 
as  these  screws  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  piston, 
these  several  pinions  were  driven  by  a  large  toothed  wheel,  revolving  on  the 
piston-rod  as  an  axis.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
of  the  screws  be  turned,  a  like  motion  will  be  imparted  to  all  the  others  through 
the  medium  of  the  large  central  wheel.  Woolf  accordingly  formed,  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  screws,  a  square  end.  When  the  piston  was  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  this  square  end  entered  an  aperture  made  in  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  of  the  cylinder.  This  aperture  was  covered  by  a  small  circular 
piece  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  capable  of  being  re- 
moved so  as  to  render  the  square  head  of  the  screw  accessible.  When  this 
was  done,  a  proper  key  being  applied  to  the  square  head  of  the  screw,  it  was 
turned  ;  and  by  being  turned,  all  the  other  screws  were  in  like  manner  moved. 
In  this  way,  instead  of  having  to  remove  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  which  in 
large  cylinders  was  attended  with  great  labor  and  loss  of  time,  the  packing  was 
tightened  by  merely  unscrewing  a  piece  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  not  much 
greater  in  magnitude  than  the  head  of  one  of  the  screws. 

This  method  was  further  simplified  by  causing  the  great  circular  wheel  al- 
ready described  to  move  upon  the  piston-rod,  not  as  an  axis,  but  as  a  screw, 
the  thread  being  cut  upon  a  part  of  the  piston-rod  which  worked  in  a  corre- 
sponding female  screw  cut  upon  the  central  plate.  By  such  means,  the  screw 
whose  head  was  let  into  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  which  turned,  would  cause 
this  circular  plate  to  be  pressed  downward  by  the  force  of  the  screw  construct- 
ed on  the  piston-rod.  This  circular  plate  thus  pressed  downward,  acted  upon 
pins  or  plugs  which  pressed  together  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  pressed  together  by  the  screws  connecting  them 
as  already  described. 

METALLIC   PISTONS. 

The  notion  of  constructing  a  piston  so  as  to  move  steam-tight  in  the  cylin- 
der without  the  use  of  packing  of  vegetable  matter  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  other  mechanical  inventions. 
A  patent  was  granted  in  1797  for  a  new  form  of  steam-engine,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  use  the  vapor  of  alcohol  to  work  the  piston  instead  of  the  steam  of  < 
water :  and  since  the  principle  of  the  engine  excluded  the  use  of  lubrication 
by  oil  or  tallow,  he  substituted  a  piston  formed  of  metallic  rings  pressed  against 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  by  springs,  so  as  to  be  maintained  in  steam-tight 
contact  with  it,  independently  either  of  packing  or  lubrication.  Although  the 
engine  for  which  this  form  of  piston  was  intended  never  came  into  practical 
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use,  yet  it  is  so  simple  end  elegant  in  its  structore,  and  forms  a  link  so  ini 
esting  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  that  some  explanation  of  it  ought 
to  be  omitted  in  this  work. 
The  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  is  represented  cut'off  at  B,  fig.  47 ;  T  i 

liS.47. 


spindle-valve,  for  admitting  steam  above  the  piston,  and  R  is  a  spindle-v 
in  the  piston  ;  D  is  a  curved  pipe  forming  a  communication  between  the 
inder  and  the  condenser,  which  is  of  very  peculiar  construction.  Cartwr 
proposed  effecting  a  condensation  without  a  jet,  by  exposing  the  steam  to  • 
tact  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  cold  surface.  For  this  purpose,  he  for 
his  condenser  by  placing  two  cylinders  nearly  equal  in  size,  one  within 
other,  allowing  the  water  of  the  cold  cistern  in  which  they  were  placed  to  : 
through  the  inner  cylinder,  and  to  surround  the  outer  one.  Thus,  the 
space  between  the  two  cylinders  formed  the  condenser. 

The  air-pump  is  placed  immediately  under  the  cylinder,  and  the  contii 
tion  of  the  piston-rod  works  its  piatou,  NvhvcVi  \%  %olvd  and  without  a  valve. 
is  the  pipe  from  the  condenser  lo  vYie  aVi-^xxm^,  i^cowi^  ^\Jsl^  ^^  ^xsiAv 
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is  drmwn  offUuoagh  the  Talre  G  on  the  ascent  of  the  ]Mston,  tnd  on  the 
descent  is  forced  through  a  tnbe  into  a  hoi  well  H,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  boiler  throogh  the  feed-pipe  I.  In  the  top  of  the  hot  well  H  is  a  Talve 
which  opens  inward,  and  is  kept  closed  by  s  ball  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  shore  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
H  forces  it  through  I  into  the  boiler.  When  the  air  accumulates  in  too  great 
a  degree  in  H,  l^e  surface  of  the  liquid  is  pressed  so  low  that  the  ball  falls 
and  opens  the  Tslre,  and  allows  it  to  escspe.  The  sir  in  H  is  that  which  is 
pumped  from  the  condenser  with  the  liquid,  and  from  which  it  was  disen- 
gaged. 

Let  us  suppose  the  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  :  it  strikes  the  uil  of 
the  ralre  T,  and  raises  it,  while  the  stem  of  the  piston-ralre  R  strikes  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  is  pressed  into  its  seat.  A  free  communication  is  at  the 
same  time  open  between  the  cylinder,  below  the  piston  and  the  condenser, 
through  the  tube  D.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  thus  admitted  above  the  pis- 
ton acting  against  the  vacuum  below  it,  will  cause  its  descent.  On  arriving 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  tail  of  the  piston-valve  R  will  strike  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  will  be  lifted  from  its  sest,  so  that  a  communication  will  be  opened 
through  it  with  the  condenser.  At  the  ssme  moment,  a  projecting  spring  K, 
sttached  to  the  piston-rod,  strikes  the  stem  of  the  stesm-valve  T,  and  presses 
it  into  its  seat.  Thus,  while  the  further  admission  of  steam  is  cut  off,  the 
steam  above  the  piston  flows  into  the  condenser,  and  the  piston  being  relieved 
from  all  pressure,  is  drawn  up  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  con- 
tinues the  motion  it  received  from  the  descending  force.  On  the  srrival  of  the 
piston  again  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  T  is  opened  and  R  closed,  and 
the  piston  descends  as  before,  snd  so  the  process  is  continued. 

The  mechanism  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  the  piston  to  the 
fly-wheel  is  peculiarly  elegant.  On  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  a  small  wheel 
with  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  another  larger  wheel  L.  This  wheel 
is  turned  by  a  crank,  which  is  worked  by  a  cross-piece  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod.  Another  equal-toothed  wheel  M  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  which  is  worked  by  the  other  end  of  the  cross-arm  attached  to  the 
piston-rod. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  engine  is,  that  the  liquid  which  is  used 
for  the  production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  circulates  through  the  machine 
without  either  diminution  or  admixture  with  any  other  fluid,  so  thst  the  boiler 
never  wants  more  feeding  than  what  can  be  supplied  from  the  hot  well  H. 
This  circumstance  forms  so  important  feature  in  the  machine,  as  it  sllows  of 
ardent  spirits  being  used  in  the  boiler  instead  of  water,  which,  since  they 
boil  at  low  heats,  promised  a  ssving  of  fuel.  The  inventor  proposed  thst 
the  engine  should  be  used  as  a  still,  as  well  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  which 
case  £e  whole  of  the  fuel  would  be  ssved. 

That  part  of  Cartwright's  piston  which  in  the  common  piston  is  occupied 
by  the  packing  of  gasket,  already  explained,  was  filled  by  a  number  of  rings, 
one  placed  within  and  above  another,  and  divided  into  three  or  four  seg- 
ments. Two  rings  of  brass  were  made  of  the  full  sixe  of  the  cylinder,  snd 
so  ground  as  to  fit  the  cylinder  nearly  stesm-tight.  These  were  cut  into 
several  segments  AAA,  &g.  48,  and  were  placed  on€  above  the  other,  so 
as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  pUtes  of  the  piston.  The 
divisions  of  the  segments  of  ifce  one  ring  were  msde  to  fit  between  the  di- 
visions of  the  other.  Within  these,  snoiher  series  of  rings,  B  B  B,  were 
placed,  similarly  constructed,  so  as  to  fit  within  the  first  series  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  the  first  series  were  msde  to  fit  within  the  cylinder.  The  joints 
of  the  upper  eenee  of  each  set  of  rings  are  exVub\\ed  \fi  tha  \^  6%.  <A% 
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the  places  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  series  are  shown  by  dotted  linet ;  ^  I 
position  of  the  rings  of  each  series  one  above  the  other  is  shown  in  thete^  j 
tion  Bg.  49.    The  joints  of  the  inner  series  of  rings  are  so  plmced  as  to  fit  | 

Fig.  49. 


between  those  of  the  onter  series,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  wbick 
would  take  place  by  one  continued  joint  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  packiof. 
The  segments  into  which  the  rings  are  divided  are  pressed  outward  bj  steel 
springs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  the  springs  which  act  upon  the  outer 
series  of  segments  abutting  upon  the  inner  series,  and  those  which  act  on  the 
inner  series  abutting  upon  the  solid  centre  of  the  piston :  these  springs  are 
represented  in  fig.  48. 

An  improved  form  was  given  to  the  metallic  piston  by  Barton.  Barton*i 
piston  ^consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  represented  at  A  in  section  in 
&g,  50,  and  in  plan  in  (ig.  51.     In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  conical  hole,  in- 
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creaaing  in  magnitude  downward,  to  receire  the  piston-rod,  in  which  the 
latter  is  secured  by  a  cross-pin  B.  A  deep  groove,  square  in  its  section,  is 
formed  around  the  piston,  so  that  while  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston 
form  circles  equal  m  magnitude  to  the  section  of  the  cylinder,  the  interme- 
diate part  of  the  body  of  the  piston  forms  a  circle  less  than  Uie  former  by 
the  depth  of  the  groove.  Let  a  ring  of  brass,  cast-iron,  or  cast-steel,  be 
made  to  correspond  in  magnitude^  and  form  with  this  groove,  and  let  it  be 
divided  as  represented  in  fig.  51,  into  four  segments  C  C  C  C,  and  four  cor- 
responding angular  pieces  D  D  D  D.  Let  the  groove  which  surrounds  the 
piston  be  filled  by  the  four  segments  with  the  four  wedge-like  angtdar  pieces 
within  them,  and  let  the  latter  be  urged  against  the  former  by  eight  spiral 
springs,  as  represented  in  fig.  50  and  ^g,  51.  These  springs  will  abut 
against  the  solid  centre  by  the  piston,  and  will  urge  the  segments  C  against 
the  cylinder.  The  spiral  springs  which  urge  the  wedges  are  confined  in 
their  action  by  steel  pins  which  pass  through  their  centre,  and  by  being 
confined  in  cylindrical  cavities  worked  into  the  wedges  and  into  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  solid  centre  of  the  piston,  as  the  segments  C  wear,  the  springs 
urge  the  wedges  outward,  and  the  points  of  the  latter  protruding,  are  gradu- 
ally worn  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left  between  the  segments,  and 
thus,  to  complete  the  outer  surface  of  the  piston. 

Various  other  forms  of  metallic  pistons  have  been  proposed,  but  as  they  do 
not  differ  materially  in  principle  from  those  we  have  just  described,  it  will 
not  be  necessaiy  here  to  describe  them. 
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The  machinery  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  of  the  cylinder  with 
its  passages  and  valves,  the  piston-rod,  parallel  motion,  beam,  connecting-rod 
and  crank,  together  with  the  condenser,  air-pump,  and  other  appendages,  having 
no  source  of  moving  power  in  themselves,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  instra- 
meAts  by  which  the  mechanical  effect  developed  by  the  furnace  and  the  boiler 
is  transmitted  to  the  working  point  and  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  machine  is  applied.  The  boiler  is  at  once  a  magazine  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  stored  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  engine  and  an  apparatus  in  which  that  power  is  fabricated.  The  me- 
chanical efiect  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam  by  heat;  is  the 
process  by  which  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  is  produced,  and  space  is 
provided  in  the  boiler,  capacious  enough  to  contain  as  much  steam  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  engine,  besides  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  continue  that  supply 
undiminished,  notwithstanding  the  ^  constant  drafts  made  upon  it  by  the  cylin- 
der :  even  the  water  itself,  from  the  evaporation  of  which  the  mechanical 
power  is  produced,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  efiect 
of  the  heat  of  the  combustible  is  rendered  mechanically  efficient,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  heat,  applied  not  only  to  other  liquids  but  even  to  solids,  would  like- 
wise be  productive  of  mechanical  efiects.  The  boiler  and  its  furnace  are 
therefore  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the  construction  and  operation  of  which 
are  entitled  to  especial  attention. 

Coal,  the  combustible  almost  universally  used  in  steam-engines,  is  a  sub- 
stance, the  principal  constituents  of  which  are  carbon  and  hydrogin^  occasional- 
ly mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  small  proportion,  and  earthy  incombustible  matter. 
In  difierent  sorts  of  coal  the  proportions  of  these  constituents  vary,  but  in  coal 
of  good  quality  about  three  quarters  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  combustible  is 
carbon. 

Whan  carhoD  ia  heated  to  a  temperature  of  aboiA  7(^^  vbl  vgl  ^Xx&»ii^«t^  ^\  V. 
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pure  oxygen,  it  will  combine  chemically  with  that  gas,  and  the  piodnct  will 
be  the  gas  called  carbonic  acid.  The  volume  of  carbonic  acid  jproduced  br 
this  combination,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  combined  with 
the  carbon,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  weight  of  carbon  which  enters  the  combination.  It  is  found 
that  two  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  three  of  carbon,  form  car- 
bonic acid.  The  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion, will  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  bulk  for  bulk,  in  the 
proportion  of  fi?e  to  two,  the  volume  being  the  same  and  the  gases  being  com- 
pared at  the  same  temperatures  and  under  equal  pressures.  In  this  combina- 
tion heat  is  evolved  in  very  large  quantities.  This  effect  arises  from  the  heat 
previously  latent  in  the  carbon  and  oxygen  being  rendered  sensible  in  the 

Srocess  of  combustion.  The  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  the  combustion  is 
y  such  means  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  carbon  during  the 
process  acquires  a  heat  so  intense  as  to  become  luminous ;  no  flame,  kowerer, 
is  produced. 

Hydrogen,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,00(K>,  in  contact  with  oxygen 
will  combine  with  the  latter,  and  a  great  evolution  of  heat  will  attend  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  gases  will  be  rendered  luminous,  and  flame  will  be  produced.  The 
product  of  this  process  will  be  water,  which  being  exposed  to  the  intense  heat 
of  combustion,  will  be  immediately  converted  into  steam.  Hydrogen  combines 
with  eight  times  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  producing  nine  times  its  own 
weight  of  water. 

Hydrogen  gas  is,  however,  not  usually  disengaged  from  coal  in  a  simple 
form,  but  combined  chemically  with  a  certain  portion  of  carbon,  the  combina- 
tion being  called  carburetted  hydrogen.  Pure  hydrogen  bums  with  a  very 
faintly  luminous  blue  flame,  but  carburetted  hydrogen  gives  that  bright  flame 
occasionally  having  an  orange  or  reddish  tinge,  which  is  seen  to  issue  from 
burning  coals  :  this  is  the  gas  used  for  illumination,  being  expelled  from  the 
coal  by  the  process  of  coking,  and  conducted  to  the  various  burners  through 
proper  pipes. 

The  sulphur,  which  in  a  very  small  proportion  is  contained  in  coals,  is  also 
combustible,  and  combines  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  oxygen,  forming 
sulphurous  acid :  it  is  also  sometimes  evolved  in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  two  gases,  azote  and  oxygen,  mixed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one  ;  &ve  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  consisting  of 
four  cubic  feet  of  azote  and  one  of  oxygen.  Any  combustible  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  if  raised  to  a  temperature  some- 
what higher  than  that  which  is  necTessary  to  cause  its  combustion  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  oxygen. 

If  coals,  therefore,  or  other  fuel  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  be  raised  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  their  combustible  constituents  will  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  combustion  will 
ensue.  In  order,  however,  that  the  combustion  should  be  continued,  and 
should  be  carried  on  with  quickness  and  activity,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  products,  should  be  removed  from  the  combustible  as 
they  are  produced,  and  fresh  portions  of  atmospheric  air  brought  into  contact 
with  it;  otherwise  the  combustible  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
therefore  of  imcombined  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  combustion  would  cease, 
and  the  fuel  be  extinguished.  To  maintain  the  combustion,  therefore,  a  cur- 
rent of  atmospheric  air  must  be  constantly  carried  through  the  fuel :  the  quanti- 
fy and  force  of  this  current  m.UBi  depeii^  on  ^^  ^%.\i>AV)  v^.^  ^sjsn&K^  ^^>^<(^  ^W. 


to  be  consumed.  It  must  be  sucb  tbat  it  shall  supply  sufficient  oxygen  to  the 
fbel  to  maintain  the  combustion,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  since  any  excess 
would  be  attended  with  the  elTect  of  absorbing  the  heat  of  combustion,  without 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  that  effect. 

Heat  is  communicated  from  body  to  body  in  two  ways,  by  radiation  and  by 
contact. 

Rays  of  heat  issue  from  a  heated  body,  and  are  dispersed  through  the  sur- 
rounding space  in  a  manner,  and  according  to  laws,  similar  to  those  which 
gOTem  ue  radiation  of  light.  The  heat  thus  radiated  meeting  other  bodies  is 
imparted  to  them,  and  penetrates  them  with  more  or  less  facility  according  to 
their  physical  qualities. 

A  heated  body  also  brought  into  contact  with  another  body  of  lower  tem- 
perature, communicates  heat  to  that  other  body,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  temperature  of  the  two  bodies  in  contact  shall  be  equalized.  Heat 
proceeds  from  fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion  in  both  these  ways :  the  heated 
fuel  radiates  heat  in  all  directions  around  it,  and  the  heat  thus  radiated  will  be 
imparted  to  all  parts  of  the  furnace  which  are  exposed  to  the  fuel. 

The  gases,  which  are  the  products  of  the  combustion,  escape  from  the  fuel 
at  a  Tery  high  temperature,  and  consequently,  in  acquiring  that  temperature 
they  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  But  besides 
the  gases  actually  formed  in  the  process  of  combustion,  the  azote  forming  four 
fifths  of  the  air  carried  through  the  fuel  to  support  the  combustion,  absorbs  heat 
from  the  combustible,  and  rises  into  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  at  a  high 
temperature.    These  various  gases,  if  conducted  directly  to  the  chimney,  would 

Fig.  52. 


carry  off  with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  heat.  PioTision  sboold 
therefore  be  made  to  keep  them  in  contact  with  the  boiler  such  a  length  of 
tim^  as  will  enable  them  to  impart  such  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  they  bare 
absorbed  from  the  fuel,  as  will  still  leave  them  at  a  temperature  sufficient,  and 
not  more  than  sufficient,  to  produce  the  necessary  draught  in  the  chimney. 

The  forms  of  boiler  which  have  been  proposed  as  the  most  convenient  for 
the  attainment  of  all  these  requisite  purposes  have  been  very  various.  If 
strength  alone  were  considered,  the  spherical  form  would  be  the  best ;  and  the 
early  boilers  were  very  nearly  hemispheres,  placed  on  a  slightly  concave  base. 
The  form  adopted  by  Watt,  called  the  wagon-boiler,  consists  of  a  semi- 
cylindrical  top,  flat  perpendicular  sides,  flat  ends,  and  a  slightly  concare 
bottom.  The  steam  intended  to  be  used  in  boilers  of  this  description  did  not 
exceed  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  by  more  than  from  3  to  5  Ibt^ 
per  square  inch  ;  and  the  flat  sides  and  ends,  though  unfavorable  to  strength 
could  be  constructed  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose.  In  a  boiler  of  this  ' 
sort,  the  air  and  smoke  passing  through  the  flues  that  are  carried  round  it,  ve 
in  contact  at  one  side  only  with  the  boiler.  The  brickwork,  or  other  materials 
forming  the  flue,  must  therefore  be  non-conductors  of  heat,  that  they  may  not 
absorb  any  considerable  portion  of  heat  from  the  air  passing  in  contact  with 
them.     A  boiler  of  this  form  is  represented  in  fig.  52. 

The  grate  and  a  part  of  the  flues  are  rendered  visible  by  the  removal  of  t 
portion  of  the  surrounding  masonry  in  which  the  boiler  is  set.  The  interior 
of  the  boiler  is  also  shown  by  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  semi-cylindrical  roof. 
A  longitudinal  vertical  section  is  shown  in  fig.  53,  and  a  cross  section  in  fig.  54. 


Fig.  03 
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A  horizontal  section  taken  above  the  level  of  the  grate,  and  below  the  level  d 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  showing  the  course  of  the  flues,  is  given  in  fig.  55. 
The  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures  are  marked  by  the  same  letters. 
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Fig.  54, 


The  door  by  which  fuel  is  introduced  upon  the  grate  is  represented  at  A, 
and  the  door  leading  to  the  ash-pit  at  B.  The  fire-bars  at  C  slope  downward 
from  the  front  at  an  angle  of  about  25^,  giving  a  tendency  to  the  fuel  to  move 
from  the  front  toward  the  back  of  the  grate.  The  ash-pit  D  is  constructed  of 
such  a  magnitude,  form,  and  depth,  as  to  admit  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to 
I  the  grate-bars,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  combustion.  The  form  of  the  ash-pit  is 
usually  wide  below,  contracting  toward  the  top. 

The  fuel  when  introduced  at  the  fire-door  A,  should  be  laid  on  that  part  of 
the  grate  nearest  to  the  fir«-door,  called  the  dead  plates :  there  it  is  submitted 
to  the  process  of  coking,  by  which  the  gases  and  volatile  matter  which  it  con- 
tains are  expelled,  and  being  carried  by  a  current  of  air,  admitted  through  small 
apertures  in  the  fire-door  over  the  burning  fuel  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  grate, 
they  are  burnt.  When  the  fuel  in  front  of  the  grate  has  been  thus  coked^  it  is 
pushed  back,  and  a  fresh  feed  introduced  in  front.  The  coal  thus  piished  back 
soon  becomes  vividly  ignited,  and  by  continuing  this  process,  the  fuel  spread 
over  the  grate  is  maintained  in  the  most  active  state  of  combustion  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  grate.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  smoke  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  may  be  burnt  before  it  enters  the  flues.  The  flame 
and  heated  air  proceeding  from  the  burning  fuel  arising  from  the  grate,  and 
rushing  toward  the  back  of  the  furnace,  passes  over  the  fire-bridge  £,  and  is 
carried  through  the  flue  F  which  passes  under  the  boiler.  This  flue  (the 
cross  section  of  which  is  shown  in  flg.  54,  by  the  dark  shade  put  under  the 
boiler)  is  very  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  space  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  near  the  corners,  being  only  what  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  weight  of  the  boiler  support  on  the  masonry  forming  the  sides  of  the  flue. 
The  bottom  of  the  boiler  being  concave,  the  flame  and  heated  air  as  they  pass 
along  the  flue  rise  to  the  upper  part  by  the  eflects  of  their  high  temperature, 
and  Uek  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  from  the  fire-bridge  at  £  to  the  Custkec  e^  G. 
At  G  the £ae  ariaeB  to  H,  and  turning  to  the  aide  oC  Vde Vio\\ei  ^ \\^ t»QM- 
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ducts  the  flame  in  contact  with  the  side  from  the  back  to  the  front;  it  then  passes 
through  the  flue  K  across  the  front,  and  returns  to  the  back  by  the  other  side- 
flue  L.  The  side-fiue  is  represented,  stripped  of  the  masonry,  ifi  6g.  52,  and 
also  appears  in  the  plan  in  fig.  55,  and  in  the  cross  section  in  fig.  54.  The^ 
course  of  the  air  is  represented  in  fig.  55,  by  the  arrowa  From  the  flue  L  the 
air  is  conducted  into  the  chimney  at  M. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  the  flame  and  heated  air  proceeding  from  the  grate 
are  made  to  circulate  round  the  boiler,  and  the  length  and  magnitude  of  the 
flues  through  which  it  is  conducted  should  be  such,  that  when  it  shall  arrire 
at  the  chimney  its  temperature  shall  be  reduced,  as  nearly  aa  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  draught  in  the  chimney,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  furnace,  which  has  been  described  abo?e,  is  one 
which,  if  conducted  with  skill  and  care,  would  produce  a  much  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel  than  would  attend  the  common  method  of  filling  the 
grate  from  the  back  to  the  front  with  fresh  fuel,  whenever  the  furnace  is  fed. 
This  method,  however,  is  rarely  observed  in  the  management  of  the  furnace. 
It  requires  the   constant  attention  of  the  stokers  (such  is  the  name  given  to 
those  who  feed  the  furnaces).     The  fuel  must  be  supplied,  not  in  large  quaoti-  ( 
ties,  and  at  distant  intervals,  but  in  small  quantities  and  more  frequently.    On  | 
the  other  hand,  the  more  common  practice  is  to  allow  the  fuel  on  the  grate  to  ] 
be  in  a  great  degree  burned  away,  and  then  to  heap  on  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  | 
fuel,  covering  over  with  it  the  burning  fuel  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  ) 
grate.     When  this  is  done,  the  heat  of  the  ignited  coal  acting  upon  the  fresh  ( 
fuel  introduced,  expels  the  gases  combined  with  it  and,  mixed  with  these,  a  ( 
quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  forming   an   opaque  black  j 
smoke.     This  is  carried  through  the  flues  and  drawn  up  the  chimney.    The  | 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  a  quantity  of  solid  fuel  is  sent  out  of  the  chimnej  | 
unconsumed,  but  the  hydrogen  and  other  gases  also  escape   unburnt,  and  a  \ 
proportional  waste  of  the  combustible  is  produced ;  besides  which,  the  nuisance  / 
of  an  atmosphere  filled  with  smoke  ensues.     Such  effects  are  visible  to  all ; 
who  observe  the  chimneys  of  steam-vessels,  while  the  engine  is  in  operation. 
When  the  furnaces  are  thus  filled  with  fresh  fuel,  a  large  volume  of  dense  j 
black  smoke  is  observed  to  issue  from  the  chimney.     This  gradually  subsides 
as  the  fuel  on  the  grate  is  ignited,  and  does  not  reappear  until  a  fresh  feed  is 
introduced. 

This  method  of  feeding,  by  which  the  furnace  would  be  made  to  coosmne 
its  own  smoke,  and  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  be  rendered  complete,  is  not 
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liowever  free  from  counteracting  effects.  In  ordinary  furnaces  the  feed  can 
only  be  introduced  by  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  during  the  time  the  fire-doors 
are  opened  a  volume  of  cold  air  rushes  in,  which  passing  through  the  furnace 
is  carried  through  the  flues  to  the  chimney.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flues,  that  in  many  cases  the  loss  of  heat  oc- 
casioned is  greater  than  any  economy  of  fuel  obtained  by  the  complete  con- 
sumption of  smoke.  Various  methods,  however,  may  be  adopted  by  which 
fuel  may  be  supplied  to  the  grate  without  opening  the  fire-doors,  and  without 
disturbing  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire.  A  hopper  built  into  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  with  a  moveable  bottom  or  valve,  by  which  coals  may  be  allowed  to 
drop  in  from  time  to  time  upon  the  front  of  the  grate,  would  accomplish  this. 

In  order  to  secure  the  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  coals 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  grate,  it  is  necessary  that  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
should  be  admitted  with  them  over  the  burning  fuel.  This  is  effected  by  small 
apertures  or  regulators,  provided  in  the  fire-doors,  governed  by  sliding-plates, 
by  which  they  may  be  opened  or  closed  to  any  required  extent. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  directors 
\  of  the  city  of  Dublin  steam  navigation  company,  lor  a  method  of  consuming 
I  the  unburnt  gases  which  escape  from  the  grate,  and  are  carried  through  the 


I  flues.     This  method  consists  in  introducing  into  the  flue  tubes  placed  in  a 
I  vertical  position,  the  lower  ends  of  which  being  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the 


flue  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit,  and  the  upper  ends  of  which 
are  closed.  The  sides  and  tops  of  these  tubes  are  pierced  with  small  holes, 
through  which  atmospheric  air  drawn  from  the  ash-pit  issues  in  jets.  The 
oxygen  supplied  by  this  air  immediately  combines  with  the  carburetled  hydro- 
gen, which  having  escaped  from  the  furnace  unburnt  is  carried  through  the 
flues  at  a  sufficient  temperature  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  ad- 
mitted through  holes  in  the  tubes.  A  number  of  jets  of  flame  thus  proceed 
from  these  holes,  having  an  appearance  similar  to  the  flame  of  a  gas-lamp. 

It  is  evident  that  such  tubes  must  be  inefficient  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  flues  so  near  the  furnace,  that  the  temperature  of  the  unburnt  gases  shall 
be  sufficiently  high  to  produce  their  combustion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  grate  and  ash-pit  must  be  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  evaporation  is  required  to  be  conducted  in  the  boiler  and  the  quality 
of  the  fuel.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  proportions  of  the  various 
parts  of  steam-engines,  with  their  boilers  and  furnaces,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined by  any  exact  or  satisfactory  experiments  ;  and  those  who  project  and 
manufacture  the  engines  themselves,  are  not  less  in  ignorance  on  those  points 
than  others.  With  coals  of  the  common  quality  a  certain  average  proportion 
most  exist  between  the  necessary  magnitude  of  the  grate-surface  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  in  the  boiler.  But  what 
that  proportion  is  for  any  given  quality  of  fuel,  is  at  present  unascertained. 
Each  engine-maker  follows  his  own  rule,  and  the  rule  thus  followed  is  in 
most  cases  a  matter  of  bare  conjecture,  unsupported  by  any  experimental 
evidence.  Some  engine-makers  will  allow  a  square  foot  of  grate-surface  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  which  is  expected  to  be  evaporated  in  the 
boiler ;  others  allow  only  half  a  square  foot ;  and  practice  varies  between  these 
limits.  Bituminous  coals  which  melt  and  cake,  and  which  bum  with  much 
flame  and  smoke,  must  be  spread  more  thinly  on  the  grate  than  other  descrip- 
tions of  fuel,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  combustible  gases  would  be 
dismissed  into  the  flues  unburnt.  Such  coals  therefore,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  require  a  larger  portion  of  grate-surface ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  coals  which  produce  clinkers  in  th&ir  combustion,  and  form  lumps 
of  riui&ed  matter  on  the  grate,  by  which  vVie  apacea  X^Xni^qu  ^^  ^*«a^^Q^ 
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are  speedily  closed  up.  When  such  fuel  is  used,  the  grate-bars  require  to  be 
frequently  raked  out,  otherwise  the  spaces  between  them  being  obstructed,  the 
draught  would  become  insufficient  for  the  due  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

To  facilitate  the  raking  out  of  the  grate,  the  bars  are  placed  with  their  ends 
toward  the  fire-door :  they  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron,  from  two  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  upper  surface,  with  intervals  of  nearly  half  an 
inch  between  them.  The  bars  taper  do wd ward,  their  under  surfaces  being 
much  narrower  than  their  upper,  the  spaces  between  them  thus  widening,  to 
facilitate  the  fall  of  the  ashes  between  them.  The  grate-bars  slope  downward 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  above  the  front  of  the  grate,  is  usually  about  two  feet,  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  back  of  it.  The  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler,  however,  brings 
its  surfaces  at  the  slide  closer  to  the  grate. 

Between  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  and  the  magnitude  of  surface 
it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  relation  which,  like  that  of 
the  grate  surface,  has  never  been  ascertained  by  any  certain  or  satisfactory 
experimental  investigation  ;  much  less  have  the  different  degrees  of  efficiency 
attending  different  parts  of  the  boiler-surface  been  determined.  That  pan  of 
the  surface  of  the  boiler  immediately  over  and  around  the  grate,  is  exposed  to 
the  immediate  radiation  of  the  burning  fuel,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  most 
efficient  in  the  production  of  steam.  The  tendency  of  flame  and  heated  air  to 
rise,  would  naturally  bring  them  in  the  flues  into  closer  contact  with  those  parte 
of  the  boiler-surface  which  are  horizontal  in  their  position,  and  which  form 
the  tops  of  the  flues,  than  with  those  which  are  lateral  or  vertical  in  their 
position,  and  which  form  the  sides  of  the  flues.  In  a  boiler  constructed  like 
that  already  described,  the  flue-surface,  therefore,  which  would  be  most  efficient, 
would  be  the  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler  extending  from  the  fire-bridge  to  its 
remote  end.  In  some  boilers,  especially  ihose  in  wliich  steam  of  high  pressure 
is  produced,  the  form  is  cylindrical,  the  middle  flue  being  formed  into  an 
elliptical  tube  the  greater  axis  of  which  is  horizontal  from  end  to  end  of  the 
boiler.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  such  a  boiler  the  heat  produces 
any  useful  eflfect  on  the  water  below  the  flue,  the  water  above  being  always  at 
a  higher  temperature,  and  therefore  lighter  than  that  below,  and  consequenily 
no  currents  being  established  between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  water,  i 

It  was  considered  by  Mr.  Watt,  but  we  are  not  aware  on  what  experi- 
mental grounds,  that  from  eight  to  ten  square  feet  of  heating  surface  were  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour.  The 
practice  of  engine-makers  since  that  time  has  been  to  increase  the  allowance  of 
heating  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  Engine-builders  have  va- 
ried very  much  in  this  respect,  some  allowing  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen 
square  feet  of  surface  for  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  It  must,  however,  still  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whether  this  increased  allowance  did  or  did  not  produce 
the  actual  evaporation  imputed  to  it,  has  not  been,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
ever  accurately  ascertained.  The  production  of  a  given  rate  of  evaporation 
by  a  moderate  heat  diff'used  over  a  larger  surface,  rather  than  by  a  fiercer  tem- 
perature confined  to  a  smaller  surface,  is  attended  with  many  practical  advan- 
tages. The  plates  of  the  boiler  acted  upon  by  the  fire  are  less  exposed  to 
oxydization,  and  the  boiler  will  be  proportionally  more  durable. 

Besides  presenting  to  the  action  of  the  fire  a  sufficient  surface  to  produce 
steam  at  the  required  rate,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated.  The  space  within  the  boiler  is  appro- 
priated to  a  twofold  purpose  :  first,  to  contain  the  water  to  be  evaporated  ; 
secondly,  to  c<mtain  a  quantity  of  ready-made  steam  for  the  supply  of  the  cyl- 
inder.     U  the  space  apptopuaied  vo  i\\e  ^x^^vcv  ^\^  TvQ\\i^^\  ^  ^^\\<«S!\at^\a  ^cq- 


portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  the  momentary  expansion  of  the  steam 
passing  to  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler  at  each  stroke  would  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  a  great  proportion,  and  unless  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
were  considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  steam  is  intended  to  have  in 
the  cylinder,  the  pressure  in  the  latter  would  be  reduced  below  the  proper 
amount.  The  proportion  of  the  steam-space  in  the  boiler  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cylinder  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
practical  rule  of  a  general  kind  has  been  adopted.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
steam-space  will  be  sufficient  if  it  contain  five  times  the  quantity  of  steam  con- 
sumed at  each  stroke,  while  others  maintain  that  it  should  contain  at  least  ten 
times  that  quantity,  and  opinions  vary  between  these  limits. 

The  proportion  of  water-space  in  the  boiler  to  its  evaporating  power  should 
also  be  regulated,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  feed  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  may  not  unduly  chill  the  water  in  the  boiler.  Supposing  the  feed 
to  be  introduced  in  a  low-pressure  boiler  at  the  temperature  of  100^,  and  that 
the  necessary  temperature  within  the  boiler  be  225^,  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  should  be  about  five  times  the  quantity  evaporated,  and  therefore  also 
Bve  times  the  quantity  introduced  through  the  feed  per  hour.  For  every  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour,  therefore,  intended  to  be  evaporated  by  the  boiler,  water- 
space  for  five  cubic  feet  should  be  provided.  It  is,  however,  right  to  repeat 
that  this  (like  almost  every  other  so-called  rule)  is  the  result,  not  of  any  exact 
general  calculation,  but  one  deduced  from  the  custom  which  has  obtained 
among  the  manufacturers  of  steam-engines. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  should  always  be  above  the  range  of 
the  flues.  When  the  heated  air  in  the  dues  acts  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler 
within  which  water  is  contained,  the  water  within  receiving  an  increased  tem- 
perature becomes,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  the  strata  of  water  above  it,  and 
ascends.  It  is  replaced  by  the  descending  strata,  which,  in  their  turn  receiv-* 
ing  increased  temperature,  rise  to  the  surface  ;  or  if  the  action  of  the  heat  con- 
vert the  water  into  steam,  the  bubbles  of  steam  rise  to  the  surface,  fresh  por- 
tions of  water  continually  coming  into  contact  with  the  boiler-plates  on  which 
the  heated  air  or  flame  acts.  By  this  process  the  boiler-plates  are  continually 
cooled,  either  by  being  successively  washed  by  water  at  a  lower  temperature, 
or  by  the  heat  taken  from  them  becoming  latent  in  the  steam-bubbles  formed  in 
contact  with  them.  But  if  the  heat  act  upon  a  part  of  the  boiler  containing 
steam  within  it,  which  steam  being  a  slow  recipient  of  heat,  and  no  currents 
being  established,  nor  any  phenomenon  produced  in  which  heat  is  rendered 
latent,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicated  to  the  boiler-plates  accumulates  in 
them,  and  raises  their  temperature  to  an  injurious  degree.  The  plates  may  by 
this  means  be  softened,  so  as  to  cause  the  boiler  to  burst,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expansion  of  the  highly-heated  plates  thus  exposed  to  fire  in  contact 
with  steam  and  that  of  the  plates  which  are  cooled  by  contact  with  water, 
may  cause  the  joinings  of  the  boiler-plates  to  open,  and  the  boiler  to  leak. 
By  whatever  means,  therefore,  the  boiler  be  fed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
evaporation  should  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  below 
the  highest  flue. 

As  the  water  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  must  always  have  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  that  at  which  the  boiler  is  maintained,  the  supply  of  the  feed 
will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  this 
tendency  will  be  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
feed  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Since  it  is  requisite  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  shall  not  suffer 
any  considerable  change,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  feed  must  be 
equal  to  the  quaBtity  of  water  evaporated.    If  il  vret©  \q%%)^^  \wf^k  tk\  '^^ 
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water  would  continually  fall  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  the  e?aporation  orer 
the  feed  ;  and  if  it  were  greater,  the  level  would  rise  by  the  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  water-space  allowed  in  the 
boiler  be  five  times  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  the  quanti- 
ty introduced  by  the  feed  per  hour,  whether  continuously  or  at  intervals,  must 
be  of  the  same  amount.  Since  the  process  of  evaporation  is  continooos, 
the  variation  of  level  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  If  the  feed  be  continooas, 
and  always  equal  to  the  evaporation,  then  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  will  undergo  no  change ;  but  if,  while  the  evaporation  is  contioo- 
ous,  the  feed  be  made  at  intervals,  then  the  change  of  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler  as  well  as  its  change  of  temperature,  will  be  subject  to  a  variation  pro- 
portional to  the  intervals  between  the  successive  feeds.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  feed  should  either  be  uninterrupted  or  be  supplied  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  change  of  level  and  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
should  not  be  considerable. 

Different  methods  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  for  indicating  | 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  We  have  alrei^y  mentioned  the  two  I 
gauge-pipes  used  in  the  earlier  steam-engines,  and  which  are  still  generallj  | 
continued.  There  are,  however,  some  other  methods  which  merit  our  atteo* 
tion. 

A  weight  F,  fig.  56,  half  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  supported 


by  a  wire,  which,  passing  steam-tight  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top,  is  con- 
nected by  a  flexible  siring  or  chain,  passing  over  a  wheel  W,  with  a  counter- 
poise A,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  balance  F  when  half  immersed.  If  F  be 
raised  above  the  water,  A  being  lighter  will  no  longer  balance  it,  and  F  will  de- 
scend, pulling  up  A,  and  turning  the  wheel  W.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  F  be 
plunged  deeper  in  the  water,  A  will  more  than  balance  it,  and  will  pull  it  up, 
so  that  the  only  position  in  which  F  and  A  will  balance  each  other  is,  when  F 
is  half  immersed.  The  wheel  W  is  so  adjusted,  that  when  two  pins  placed  on 
its  rim  are  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  water  is  at  its  proper  level.  Conse- 
quently it  follows,  that  if  the  water  rise  above  this  level,  the  weight  F  is  lifted 
and  A  falls,  so  that  the  pins  come  into  another  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  level  of  the  water  fall,  F  falls  and  A  rises,  so  that  the  pins  assume  a  difler- 
ent  position.  Thus,  in  general,  the  position  of  the  pins  becomes  an  indication 
of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  glass  tube,  fig.  57,  with  one  end  T  entering 
the  boiler  above  the  proper  level,  and  the  other  end  T'  entering  it  below  the 
proper  level.     It  must  be  e\'\dex\X  vVial  x\iQ  w^vet  '\ti>}Gk^  v\V^  ^ilL  always  stand 
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Fig.  57. 


at  tbe  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  boiler,  since  the  lower  part  has  a  free 
comomnication  with  that  water,  while  the  surface  is  subn^itted  to  the  pressure 
of  the  same  steam  as  the  water  in  the  boiler.  This  and  the  last-mentioned 
gauge  have  the  advantage  of  addressing  the  eye  of  the  engineer  at  once,  with- 
OQt  any  adjustment ;  whereas,  the  gauge-cocks  must  be  both  opened,  whenever 
the  depth  is  to  be  ascertained. 

These  gauges,  however,  require  the  frequent  attention  of  the  engine-man ; 
and  it  becomes  desirable  either  to  find  some  more  effectual  means  of  awaken- 
ing that  attention,  or  to  render  the  supply  of  the  boiler  independent  of  any  at- 
tention. In  order  to  enforce  the  attention  of  the  engine-man '  to  replenish  the 
boiler  when  partially  exhausted  by  evaporation,  a  tube  was  sometimes  inserted 
at  the  lowest  level  to  which  it  was  intended  that  the  water  should  be  permit- 
ted to  fall.  This  tube  was  conducted  from  the  boiler  into  the  engine-house, 
where  it  terminated  in  a  mouth-piece  or  whistle,  so  that  whenever  the  water 
fell  below  the  level  at  which  this  tube  was  inserted  in  the  boiler,  the  steam 
would  rush  through  it,  and  issuing  with  great  velocity  at  the  mouth-piece, 
would  summon  the  engineer  to  his  duty  with  a  call  that  would  rouse  him  even 
from  sleep. 

In  the  most  effectual  of  these  methods,  the  task  of  replenishing  the  boiler 
should  still  be  executed  by  the  engineer  ;  and  the  utmost  that  the  boiler  itself 
was  made  to  do,  was,  to  give  due  notice  of  the  necessity  for  the  supply  of 
water.  The  consequence  was,  among  other  inconveniences,  that  the  level  of 
the  water  was  subject  to  constant  variation. 

To  remedy  this,  a  method  has  been  invented,  by  which  the  engine  is  made 
to  feed  its  own  boiler.     The  pipe  G,  fig.  58,  which  leads  from  the  hot-water 

Fig.  58. 


pump,  terminates  in  a  small  cistern  C  in  which  the  water  is  received.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  cistern,  a  valve  Y  is  placed,  which  opens  upward,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a  feed-pipe,  which  descends  into  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the 
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water  in  it.     The  stem  of  the  valve  V  is  connected  with  a  lever  tumiog  cm 
the  centre  D,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F  dipped  in  the  water  ia  the  boiler  in  { 
a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  fig.  56,  and  balanced  by  a  counterpoist ) 
A  in  exactly  the  same  way.     When  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  falls, 
the  float  F  falls  with  it,  and  pulling  down  the  arm  of  the  lever  raises  the  ralre ' 
Y,  and  lets  the  water  descend  into  the  boiler  from  the  cistern  C.     When  the  I 
boiler  has  thus  been  replenished,  and  the  level  raised  to  its  former  place,  F ) 
will  again  be  raised,  and  the  valve  Y  closed  by  the  weight  A.     In  practice, 
however,  the  valve  Y  adjusts  itself  by  means  of  the  effect  of  the  water  on  the 
weight  F,  so  as  to  permit  the  water  from  the  feeding-cistern  C  to  flow  io  i 
continued  stream,  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  the  consumptioa  froa 
evaporation,  and  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  coostantly  the 
same. 

By  this  arrangement  the  boiler  is  made  to  replenish  itself,  or,  more  prq>eiij 
speaking,  it  is  made  to  receive  such  a  supply,  as  that  it  never  wants  repleii- 
ishing — an  effect  which  no  effort  of  attention  on  the  part  of  an  engine-man 
could  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  only  good  effect  produced  by  this  cootii- 
vance.  A  part  of  the  steam  which  originally  left  the  boiler,  and  having  dis-  { 
charged  its  duty  in  moving  the  piston,  was  condensed  and  reconverted  into 
water,  and  lodged  by  the  air-pump  in  the  hot  well,  fig.  58,  is  here  again  re- 1 
stored  to  the  source  from  which  it  came,  bringing  back  all  the  unconsomcd 


Fig.  59. 
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portion  of  its  heat  preparatory  to  being  once  more  put  in  circulation  through 
Uie  machine. 

The  entire  quantity  of  hot  water  pumped  into  the  cistern  C,  is  not  always 
necessar}'  for  the  boiler.  A  waste-pipe  may  be  provided  for  carrying  off  the 
surplus,  which  may  be  turned  to  any  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required  :  or 
it  may  be  discharged  into  a  cistern  to  cool,  preparatory  to  being  restored  to 
the  cold  cistern,  in  case  water  for  the  supply  of  that  cistern  be  not  sufficiently 
abundant. 

Another  method  of  arranging  a  self-regulating  feeder  is  shown  in  fig.  59. 
A  is  a  hollow  ball  of  metal  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  at 
B.  The  other  arm  of  the  lever  C  is  connected  with  the  stem  of  a  spindle- 
ralve,  communicating  with  a  tube  which  receives  water  from  the  feeding- 
cistern.  Thus,  when  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  subsides,  the  ball  A 
preponderating  over  the  weight  of  the  opposite  arm,  the  lever  falls,  the  arm  C 
rises  and  opens  the  valve,  and  admits  the  feeding-water.  This  apparatus  will 
evidently  act  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principle  as  that  already 
described. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube  by  which  the  feed  is  introduced  should  be  placed  at 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  nearest  the  end  of  the  flues  which  issue  into 
the  chimney.  By  such  means  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  contact  with 
those  flues  will  be  lowest  at  the  place  where  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air 
intended  to  act  upon  it  is  also  lowest.  The  diflerence  of  the  temperatures 
will  therefore  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  point  of  the  boiler  contain- 
ing water  of  a  higher  temperature  was  left  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  flue. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining  at  all  times  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  which  is  used  in  working  the  engine.  For  this  purpose  a 
bent  tube  containing  mercury  is  inserted  into  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  which 
has  free  communication  with  the  steam.     Let  ABC,  fig,  60,  be  such  a  tube. 

Fig.  60. 


The  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  the  mercury  down  in  the  leg  A  B,  and  up  in 
the  leg  B  C.  If  the  mercury  in  both  legs  be  at  exactly  the  same  level,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  ^  because 


the  steam-pressure  on  the  mercury  in  A  B  balances  the  atoKMphenc  pressure 
on  the  mercury  in  B  C.  If,  however,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  C  be  shore 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  A,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  will  exceed  that  of ' 
the  atmosphere.  The  excess  of  its  pressure  above  that-of  the  atmosphere  mty 
be  found  by  observing  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  \ 
B  C  and  B  A,  allowing  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  each  square  inch  fur  eTenr  1 
two  inches  in  the  difference  of  the  levels. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  B  C  should  fall  below  iu 
level  in  A  B,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  exceed  that  of  the  steam,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  excess  may  be  ascertained  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  tube  be  glass,  the  difference  of  levels  of  the  mercury  would  be  visible , 
but  it  is  most  commonly  made  of  iron ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  level,  i 
thin  wooden  rod  with  a  float  is  inserted  in  the  open  end  of  B  C,  so  that  ibc 
portion  of  the  stick  within  the  tube  indicates  the  distance  of  the  level  of  tbe 
mercury  from  its  mouth.  A  bulb  or  cistern  of  mercury  mi^ht  be  substituted 
for  the  leg  A  B,  as  in  the  common  barometer.  This  instrument  is  called  tlie 
steam-gauge. 

If  the  steam-gauge  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  steam  wbich 
presses  on  the  piston,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  throttle-valre 
(which  is  regulated  by  the  governor)  as  the  cylinder ;  for  if  it  were  on  the 
same  sici^e  of  the  throttle- valve  with  the  boiler,  it  would  not  be  affected  by  tbe 
changes  which  the  steam  may  undergo  in  passing  through  the  throttle-vaire, 
when  partially  closed  by  the  agency  of  the  governor. 

For  boilers  in  which  steam  of  very  high  pressure  is  used,  as  in  those  of 
locomotive  engines,  a  steam-gauge,  constructed  on  the  above  principle,  would 
have  inconvenient  or  impracticable  length.  In  such  boilers  the  pressure  of  tbe 
steam  is  equal  to  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  atmosphere,  to  indicate  which 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  would  be  four  or  five  feet  in  height 
In  such  cases  a  thermometer-gauge  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  pria- 
ciple  of  this  gauge  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  between  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  steam  produced  in  contact  with  water  there  is  a  fixed  relation,  the 
same  temperature  always  corresponding  to  the  same  pressure.  If,  therefore, 
a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  boiler  which  shall  show  the  temperature  of 
the  steam,  a  scale  may  be  attached  to  it,  on  which  shall  be  engraved  tbe  ( 
corresponding  pressures.  Such  gauges  are  now  very  generally  used  on  locomo- 
tive engines. 

The  force  with  which  the  piston  is  pressed  depends  on  two  things  :  1st,  the  | 
actual  strength  of  the  steam  which  presses  on  it ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  actual 
strength  of  the  vapor  which  resists  it.  For  although  the  vacuum  produced  bv 
the  method  of  separate  condensation  be  much  more  perfect  than  what  had  been 
produced  in  the  atmospheric  engines,  yet  still  some  vapor  of  a  small  degree 
of  elasticity  is  found  to  be  raised  from  the  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  coo- 
denser  before  it  can  be  extracted  by  the  air-pump.  One  of  these  pressures  is 
indicated  by  the  steam-gauge  already  described  ;  but  still,  before  we  can  es- 
timate the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  force  of  the  vapor  which  remains  uncondensed,  and  resists  the  motion  of 
the  piston.  Another  gauge,  called  the  barometer-gauge,  is  provided  for  this 
purpose.  A  glass  tube  A  B,  fig.  61,  more  than  thirty  inches  long  and  open  at 
both  ends,  is  placed  in  an  upright  or  vertical  position,  having  the  lower  end  B 
immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mercury  C.  To  the  upper  end  is  attached  a  meul 
tube,  which  communicates  with  the  condenser,  in  which  a  constant  vacuum, 
or  rather  high  degree  of  rarefaction,  is  sustained.  The  same  vacuum  must 
therefore  exist  in  the  tube  A  B,  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  C  will  force 


Fig.  61. 


the  mercury  up  in  the  tube  A  B,  until  the  column  which  is  suspended  in  it  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure  of 
theuncondensed  steam.  The  difference  between  the  column  of  mercury  sus- 
tained in  this  instrument  and  in  the  common  barometer,  will  determine  the  strength 
of  the  uncondensed  steam,  allowing  a  force  proportional  to  one  pound  per 
square  inch  for  every  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  difference  of  the  two 
coiuoins.  In  a  well-constructed  engine  which  is  in  good  order,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  altitude  in  the  barometer-gauge  and  the  common 
barometer. 

To  compute  the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends,  thus  becomes  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  process.  First,  ascertain  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  in  the  steam-gauge  ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  steam  pressure  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  Then  find  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter-gauge ;  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  uncon- 
densed steam.  Hence,  if  these  two  heights  be  added  together,  we  shall  obtain 
the  excess  of  the  impelling  force  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  piston,  above  the  resistance  of  the  uncondensed  steam  on  the  other  side  : 
this  will  give  the  effective  impelling  force.  Now,  if  one  pound  be  allowed  for 
every  two  inches  of  mercury  in  the  two  columns  just  mentioned,  we  shall  have 
the  number  of  pounds  of  impelling  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  piston. 
Then,  if  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  section  of  the  piston  be  found,  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  the  force  with  which 
it  moves  will  be  obtained. 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  force 
with  which  the  piston  is  urged,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  both  the  barometer 
and  the  steam-gauge.  This  double  computation  may  be  obviated  by  making 
one  gauge  serve  both  purposes.  If  the  end  C  of  the  steam-gauge,  fig.  60,  in- 
stead of  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  were  continued  to  the  condenser, 
we  should  have  the  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  upon  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  B  A,  and  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  which  resists  the  piston 
acting  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube  B  C.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  would  at  once  indicate  the  difference  between  the 
force  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  uncondensed  vapor,  which  is  the  effective 
force  with  which  the  piston  is  urged. 

« But  these  methods  of  determining  the  effective  force  by  which  the  piston  is 
urged,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and  not  very  perfect  ones.  If 
the  condensation  of  steam  on  one  side  of  the  piston  were  instantaneously 
effected,  or  the  uncondensed  vapor  were  of  the  same  tension  during  the  whole 
stroke ;  and  if,  besides  this,  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  were  of  uni- 
form intensity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  then  the  steam  and 
barometer  gauges  taken  together  would  become  an  accurate  index  of  the  effec- 
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tire  force  of  steam  on  the  piston  :  but  such  is  not  the  case.  When  the  steam 
is  first  admitted  through  the  steam-valve  it  acts  on  the  piston  with  a  pressure 
which  is  first  slightly  diminished,  and  afterward  a  little  increased,  until  ii 
arrives  at  that  part  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  valve  is  closed,  after  wbicb 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  The  pressure,  therefore,  urging  the  piston  is 
subject  to  variation  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed  vapor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  piston  is  subject  to  still  greater  change.  At  the  moment  the  ex-  [ 
hausting-valve  is  opened,  the  piston  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  upon  it  br 
the  commencement  of  the  condensation ;  but  this  process  during  the  descent 
of  the  piston  is  gradual,  and  the  vacuum  is  rendered  more  and  more  perfect, 
until  the  piston  has  nearly  attained  the  limit  of  its  play.  These  variations, 
both  as  well  of  the  force  urging  the  piston  as  of  the  force  resisting  it,  are  such 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  accurately  measured  by  a  mercurial  column,  since 
they  would  produce  oscillations  in  such  a  column,  which  would  render  ut 
observations  of  its  mean  height  impracticable. 

To  measure  the  mean  eflicient  force  of  the  piston,  taking  into  account  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Watt  invented  an  instrument,  which,  like  all  his  mechanical 
inventions,  has  answered  its  purpose  perfectly,  and  is  still  in  general  use.  This 
instrument,  called  an  indicator j  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  about  1  ^  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  8  inches  in  length.  It  is  bored  with  great  accuracy,  and  fitted  witht 
solid  piston  moving  steam-tight  in  it  with  very  little  friction.  The  rod  of  this 
piston  is  guided  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  through  a  collar  in  \ 
the  top,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  friction  in  any  part  of  its  play.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  is  a  pipe  governed  by  a  stop-cock  and  turned  in  a  screw, 
by  which  the  instrument  may  be  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  steam-cylinder  of 
the  engine.  In  this  position,  if  the  stop-cock  of  the  indicator  be  opened,  & 
free  communication  will  be  made  between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  and 
that  of  the  engine.  The  piston-rod  of  the  indicator  is  attached  to  a  spiral 
spring,  which  is  capable  of  extension  and  compression,  and  which  by  iu 
elasticity  is  capable  of  measuring  the  force  which  extends  or  compresses  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  spring  steel-yard  or  balance.  If  a  scale  be  attached  to 
the  instrument  at  any  point  on  the  piston-rod  to  which  an  index  might  be 
attached,  then  the  position  of  that  index  upon  the  scale  would  be  governed  by 
the  position  of  the  indicator-piston  in  its  cylinder.  If  any  force  pressed  the 
indicator-piston  upward,  so  as  to  compress  the  spring,  the  index  would  rise 
upon  the  scale ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  force  pressed  the  indicator  pietoo 
downward,  then  the  spiral  spring  would  be  extended,  and  the  index  on  the 
piston-rod  descend  upon  the  scale.  In  each  case  the  force  of  the  spring, 
whether  compressed  or  extended,  would  be  equal  to  the  force  urging  the  indi- 
cator-piston, and  the  scale  might  be  so  divided  as  to  show  the  amount  of  this 
force. 

Now,  let  the  instrument  be  supposed  to  bo  screwed  upon  the  top  of  the  cvl- 
inder  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  so  as  to  leave  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  below  its  piston  and  the  cyl- 
inder of  the  steam-engine  above  the  steam-piston.  At  the  moment  the  upper 
steam-valve  is  opened,  the  steam  rushing  in  upon  the  steam-piston  will  also 
pass  into  the  indicator,  and  press  the  indicator-piston  upward  :  the  index  upon 
its  piston-rod  will  point  upon  the  scale  to  the  amount  of  pressure  thus  exerted. 
As  the  steam-piston  descends,  the  indicator-piston  will  vary  its  position  wiih 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  index  on  the  piston- 
rod  will  play  upon  the  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each 
point  during  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

If  it  were  possible  to  observe  and  record  the  varying  position  of  the  index  | 
on  the  piston-rod  of  the  indicator,  and  to  refer  each  of  these  varying  positions  \ 
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0  the  corresponding  point  of  the  descending  stroke,  we  should  then  be  able  to 
leclare  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam  at  every  point  of  the  stroke.     But  it 

1  evident  that  such  an  observation  would  not  be  practicable.  A  method, 
loWever,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Southern,  an  assistant  of  Messrs.  Bouhon  and 
¥att,  by  which  this  is  perfectly  effected.  A  square  piece  of  paper,  or  card, 
%  stretched  upon  a  board,  which  slides  in  grooves  formed  in  a  frame.  This 
rame  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  near  the  indicator,  so  that  the  paper  may 
e  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  backward  and  forward,  through  a  space  of 
rarteen  or  fifteen  inches.  Instead  of  an  index  a  pencil  is  attached  to  the  in- 
icator  of  the  piston-rod:  this  pencil  is  lightly  pressed  by  a  spring  against  the 
aper  above  mentioned,  and  as  the  paper  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction 
nder  the  pencil,  would  trace  upon  the  paper  a  line.  If  the  pencil  were  sta- 
ionary  this  line  would  be  straight  and  horizontal,  but  if  the  pencil  were  subject 
3  a  vertical  motion,  the  line  traced  on  the  paper  moved  under  the  pencil 
iorizontally  would  be  a  curve,  the  form  of  which  would  depend  on  the  vertical 
lotion  of  the  pencil.  The  board  thus  supporting  the  paper  is  put  into  cou- 
lezion  by  a  light  cord  carried  over  pulleys  with  some  part  of  the  parallel  mo- 
ion,  by  which  it  is  alternately  moved  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  As  the 
liston  ascends  or  descends,  the  whole  play  of  the  board  in  the  horizontal 
iirection  will  therefore  represent  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  every  fractional 
>art  of  that  play  will  correspond  to  a  proportional  part  of  the  stroke  of  the 
iteam-piston. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  let  us  suppose  the  steam-piston  at  the 
op  of  the  cylinder  commencing  its  descent.  As  it  descends,  the  pencil  attach- 
jd  to  the  indicator  piston-rod  varies  its  height  according  to  the  varying  pressure 
>f  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  is  moved  uniformly 
jnder  the  pencil,  and  a  curved  line  is  traced  upon  it  from  right  to  left.  When 
he  piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  exhausting-valve 
s  opened,  and  the  steam  drawn  off  to  the  condenser.  The  indicator-piston 
}eing  immediately  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  acting  upon  it  descends, 
ind  with  it  the  pencil  also  descends  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  steam-piston 
iias  begun  to  ascend,  and  the  paper  to  return  from  left  to  right  under  the  pencil. 
W^hile  the  steam-piston  continues  to  ascend,  the  condensation  becomes  more 
ind  more  perfect,  and  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  also  in  the 
indicator,  being  gradually  increased  in  power,  the  atmospheric  pressure  above 
he  indicator-piston  presses  it  downward  and  stretches  the  spring.  The  pencil 
meanwhile,  with  a  paper  moving  under  it  from  right  to  left,  traces  a  second 
:urve.  As  the  former  curve  showed  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam  impelling 
he  piston  in  its  descent,  this  latter  will  show  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed 
steam  raising  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  ex- 
aibit  the  effective  force  on  the  piston.     Fig.  62  represents  such  a  diagram  as 


Fig.  62. 
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MTOuld  be  produced  by  this  instrument.     A  B  C  is  the  curve  traced  by  the 
pencil  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  ODE  that  during  its  ascent. 
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is  the  position  of  the  pencil  at  the  moment  the  piston  commences  its  descent, 
B  is  its  position  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  C  at  the  terminatioii  of  tbe 
stroke.     On  closing  the  upper  steam-ralve  and  closing  tbe  exhausting-Talre, 
the  indicator-piston  being  gradually  relieved  from  tbe  pressure  of  the  steia 
the  pencil  descends,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paper  moving  frum  left  to  light, 
the  pencil  traces  the  curve  C  D  £,  the  gradual  descent  of  this  carve  showing  \ 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  vacuum.     As  tbe  atmospheric  pressure  cod-  j 
stantly  acts  above  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  its  position  will  be  determined  j 
by  the  difference  between  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  tbe  pressure  of  tbe ) 
steam  below  it ;  and  therefore  the  difference  between  the  beigbts  of  the  peodi    j 
at  corresponding  points  in  the  ascending  and  descending  stroke,  will  express )  I 
the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  steam  impelling  tbe  piston  in  tbe  j  1 
ascent  and  resisting  it  in  the  descent  at  these  points.     Thus  at  the  middle  of  j  ' 
thi)  stroke,  the  line  B  D  will  express  the  extent  to  whicb  tbe  spring  goveroin*  |  I 
the  indicator-piston  would  be  stretched  by  the  difference  between  the  force  of  )  J 
stRam  impelling  the  piston  at  the  middle  of  the  descending  stroke,  and  tbe    I 
force  of  steam  resisting  it  at  the  middle  of  the  ascending  stroke.     The  force  | ' 
therefore  measured  by  the  line  B  D  will  be  the  effective  force  on  the  piston  j  | 
at  that  point ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  part  of  tbe  diagram  produced  i  ] 
by  the  indicator.  j 

The  whole  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  stroke  of  tbe  piston  bein; ; 
composed  of  the  aggregate  of  all  its  varying  effects  throughout  tbe  stroke,  j 
the  determination  of  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  by  the  measar^ ) 
ment  of  the  diagram  supplied  by  the  indicator.  Let  the  horizontal  play  of  tbe  j 
pencil  from  A  to  C  be  divided  into  any  proposed  number  of  equal  parts,  say ! 
ten :  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  B  D  expresses  the  effective  force  on  tbe  j 
piston,  and  if  this  be  considered  to  be  uniform  through  tbe  tenth  part  of  tbe ) 
stroke,  as  from /to  ^,then  the  number  of  pounds  expressed  by  B  D  multiplied  j 
by  the  tenth  part  of  the  stroke  expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  will  be  tbe  mechani- ) 
cal  effect  through  that  part  of  the  stroke  expressed  in  pounds'  weight  raised ! 
one  foot.  In  like  manner  m  n  will  express  the  effective  force  on  the  piston  ) 
after  three  fourths  of  the  stroke  have  been  performed,  and  if  this  be  multiplied '; 
by  a  tenth  part  of  the  stroke  as  before,  the  mechanical  effect  similarly  express-  • 
ed  will  be  obtained  ;  and  the  same  process  being  applied  to  any  successive  , 
tenth  part  of  the  stroke,  and  the  numerical  results  thus  obtained  being  added  ] 
together,  the  whole  effect  of  the  stroke  will  be  obtained,  expressed  in  pounds' ; 
weight  raised  one  foot.  j 

By  means  of  the  indicator,  the  actual  mechanical  effect  produced  by  each  } 
stroke  of  the  engine  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  actual  number  of  strokes  made  j 
in  any  given  time  be  known,  the  whole  effect  of  the  moving  power  would  be  '= 
determined.  An  instrument  called  a  counter  was  also  contrived  by  Watt,  to  be  / 
attached  either  to  the  working  beam  or  to  any  other  reciprocating  part  of  the  \ 
engine.  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  train  of  wheel-work  with  governing  ' 
hands  or  indices  moved  upon  divided  dials,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  A  record  \ 
of  the  jstrokes  was  preserved  by  means  precisely  similar  to  those  by  whicb  \ 
the  hands  of  a  clock  or  timepiece  indicated  and  recorded  the  number  of  vibra-  \ 
tions  of  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel.  ■ 

To  secure  the  boiler  from  accidents  arising  from  the  steam  contained  in  it  \ 
acquiring  an  undue  pressure,  a  safety-valve  is  used,  similar  in  principle  lo ) 
those   adopted  in  the  early  engines.     This  valve  is  represented  in  fig.  52,  ai 
N.     It  is  a  conical  valve,  kept  down  by  a  weight  sliding  on  a  rod  upon  it. 
When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  overcomes  the  force  of  this  weight,  it  raises 
the  valve  and  escapes,  being  carried  off  through  the  tube. 

With  a  view  to  the  economy  of  heat,  this  waste-steam  tube  is  sometimes 


cooducted  into  the  feeding  cistern,  where  the  steam  carried  off  by  it  is  con- 
densed, and  heats  the  feeding  water. 

The  magnitude  of  the  safety-vaWe  should  be  such  that,  when  open,  steam 
should  be  capable  of  passing  through  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated  in  the 
boiler.  The  superficial  magnitude,  therefore,  of  such  valves  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.  In  low-pressure  boilers  the 
steam  is  generally  limited  to  dye  or'eix  pounds'  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
consequently  the  load  over  the  safety-valve  in  pounds  would  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  superficial  magnitude  of  its  smallest  part  by  these^  numbers. 
In  boilers  in  which  the  steam  is  maintained  at  a  higher  pressure,  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  place  upon  the  safety-valve  the  necessary  weight.  In  such 
cases  a  lever  is  used,  the  shorter  arm  of  which  presses  down  the  valve,  and 
the  longer  arm  is  held  down  by  a  weight  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  may  be  regulated  at  discretion.  Two  safety-valves 
should  be  provided  on  all  boilers,  one  of  which  should  be  locked  up,  so  that 
the  persons  in  care  of  the  engine  should  have  no  power  to  increase  the  load 
upon  it.  In  such  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  a  handle  connected  with 
the  valve  should  project  outside  the  box  containing  it,  so  that  it  may  always 
be  possible  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain  tha.t  the  valve  is  not  locked  in  its  seat, 
a  circumstance  which  is  liable  to  happen. 

Sometimes  also  two  safety-valves  are  provided,  one  loaded  a*  little  heavier 
than  the  other.  The  escape  of  steam  from  the  lighter  valve  in  this  case  gives 
notice  to  the  engine-man  of  the  growing  increase  of  pressure,  and  warns  him 
to  check  the  production  of  steam.  The  lever  by  which  the  safety-valve  is 
held  down  is  sometimes  acted  on  by  a  spiral  spring,  capable  of  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  produce  any  required  pressure  on  the  valve.  This  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  locomotive  engines,  where  steam  of  very  high  pressure  is  used  ;  and 
in  such  cases  also  there  are  always  provided  two  such  valves,  one  of  which 
cannot  be  increased  in  its  pressure. 

The  pipe  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed  with  water  will  necessarily  act  as  a 
safety-valve,  for  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  increases  in  an  undue  degree, 
it  will  press  the  water  in  the  boiler  up  through  the  feed-pipe,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge it  into  the  feed-cistern,  a  circumstance  which  would  immediately  give 
notice  of  the  internal  state  of  the  boiler.  The  steam-gauge  already  described, 
Ag.  60,  would  also  act  as  a  safety-valve  ;  f^r  if  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  should  be  so  augmented  as  to  blow  the  mercury  out  of  the  steam-gauge, 
the  steam  would  then  issue  through  the  gauge,  and  the  pressure  of  the  boiler 
be  reduced,  provided  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tube  forming  the  steam-gauge 
were  sufiicient  for  this  purpose. 

In  high-pressure  boilers  which  are  exposed  to  extreme  temperatures  and 
pressures,  and  which  are  therefore  subject  to  danger  of  explosion,  a  plug  of 
meul  is  sometimes  inserted,  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  a  temperature 
above  which  the  boiler  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  raised.  If  the  pressure 
of  steam  increase  beyond  the  proper  limit,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
steam  will  undergo  a  corresponding  increase  ;  and  if  the  metal  of  the  plug  be 
capable  of  being  fused  at  such  a  temperature,  the  plug  will  fall  out  o(  the 
boiler,  and  the  steam  and  water  will  issue  from  it.  Various  alloys  of  metal 
are  fusible  at  temperatures  sufficiently  low  for  this  purpose.  An  alloy  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth,  will  fuse  at  the 
common  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and  alloys  of  the  same  metals,  in  various 
proportions,  will  fuse  at  different  temperatures  from  200^  to  40CP. 

Although  fusible  plugs  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  other  means  of  insuring 
safety,  they  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  relied  on  at  the  ordinary  working 
presaure  of  the  boiler.     The  fusible  plug  ouj^ht  to  be  capable  of  more  thaa  re* 


sisting  the  pressure  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  its  point  of  fusion  would  be  one  at  wbicb 
the  steam  would  have  a  pressure  of  at  least  two  atmospheres  above  its  work- 
ing pressure.  The  plug  would  therefore  be  capable  of  being  fused  only  as 
soon  as  the  steam  would  acquire  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  inch  above  its  regu- 
lar working  pressure. 

When  a  boiler  ceases  to  be  worked,  and  the  furnace  has  been  extinguished,  < 
the  space  within  it  appropriated  to  steam  will  be  left  a  vacuum  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  with  which  it  was  previously  filled.  The  external  pressare 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  boiler  would,  under  such  circumstances,  hare 
a  tendency  to  crush  it  inward.  To  prevent  this,  a  safety-valve  is  provided, 
opening  inward,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  closed  until  it 
be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  steam  below. 

A  large  aperture  closed  by  a  flange  secured  with  screws,  represented  at  0 
in  fig.  52,  called  the  man-hole j  is  provided  to  admit  persons  into  the  boiler  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repairing  its  interior. 

The  manner  in  which  the  governor  regulates  the  supply  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
thereby  sustaining  a  uniform  motion,  has  been  already  explained.  Since, 
then,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  the  engine  is  subject  to  variation,  owing  to 
the  various  quantities  of  work  it  may  have  to  perform,  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  should  be  subject  to  a  proportional  variation. 
For  otherwise,  one  of  two  effects  would  ensue  :  the  boiler  would  either  fail 
to  supply  the  engine  with  steam,  or  steam  would  accumulate  in  the  boiler  from 
being  produced  in  too  great  abundance,  and  would  escape  at  the  safety-valve, 
and  thus  be  wasted. 

In  order  to  vary  the  production  of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
engine,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  or  mitigate  the  furnace,  as  the  evaporation 
is  to  be  augmented  or  diminished. 

The  activity  of  the  furnace  must  depend  on  the  current  of  air  which  is  drawn 
through  the  grate-bars,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  space  af- 
forded for  the  passage  of  that  current  through  the  flues.  A  plate  called  a  damper 
is  accordingly  placed  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  flue,  so  that  by  rais- 
ing and  lowering  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sash  of  a  window  is  raised  or 
lowered,  the  space  allowed  for  the  passage  of  air  through  the  flue  may  be  reg- 
ulated. This  plate  might  be  regulated  by  the  hand,  so  that  by  raising  or  low- 
ering it  the  draught  might  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  a  corresponding 
effect  produced  on  the  evaporation  in  the  boiler :  but  the  force  of  the  fire  is 
rendered  uniformly  proportional  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement, without  the  intervention  of  the  engineer.  The  column  of  water 
sustained  in  the  feed-pipe  (figs.  52,  53)  represents  by  its  weight  the  diflference 
between  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler  and  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  engine  consumes  steam  faster  than  the  boiler  produces  it,  the  steam  con- 
tained in  the  boiler  acquires  a  diminished  pressure,  and  consequently  the  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  feed-pipe  will  fall.  If",  on  the  other  hand,  the  boiler  pro- 
duce steam  faster  than  the  engine  consumes  it,  the  accumulation  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  will  cause  an  increased  pressure  on  the  water  it  contains,  and  there- 
by increase  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  sustained  in  the  feed-pipe. 
This  column  therefore  necessarily  rises  and  falls  with  every  variation  in  the 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler.  A  hollow  float  P  is  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  this  column  ;  a  chain  connected  with  this  float  is  carried  up- 
ward, and  passed  over  two  pulleys,  after  which  it  is  carried  downward  through 
an  aperture  leading  to  the  flue  which  passes  beside  the  boiler:  to  this  chain  is 
attached  tlie  damper.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  damper 
will  rise  when  the  float  P  faWs,  aud  viVWldW  vj\i«iYv  >^^  ^vi^\.^  \\%^^^  %\wi^<^  \.Vi^ 
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weight  of  the  damper  is  so  adjusted,  that  it  will  only  balance  the  float  P  when 
the  Tatter  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Whenever  the  evaporation  of  the  boiler  is  insufficient,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  the  float  P  will  fall  and  the  damper  will  rise,  and  will  af- 
ford a  greater  passage  for  air  through  the  flue.  This  will  stimulate  the  furnace, 
will  augment  its  heating  power,  and  will  therefore  increase  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration in  the  boiler.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  be  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  engine,  the  float  will  be 
raised  and  the  damper  let  down,  so  as  to  contract  the  flue,  to  diminish  the 
draught,  to  mitigate  the  Are,  and  therefore  to  check  the  evaporation.  In  this 
way  the  excess,  or  defect,  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler  is  made  to  act  upon  the 
fire,  so  as  to  render  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  combustion  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible proportional  to  the  wants  of  the  engine. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  furnace  by  hand  through  the  fire-door  being  sub- 
ject to  the  double  objection  of  admitting  more  cold  air  over  the  fuel  than  is 
necessary  for  its  combustion,  and  the  impracticability  of  insuring  that  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  stokers,  directed  the  attention  of  engineers  to 
the  construction  of  self-regulating  furnaces.  The  most  eflfectual  of  these,  and 
that  which  has  come  into  most  general  use,  was  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Brunton,  of  Birmingham. 

The  advantages  proposed  to  be  attained  by  him  were  those  expressed  in  his 
patent : — 

^1.  I  put  the  coal  upon  the  grate  by  small  quantities,  and  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, say  every  two  or  three  seconds.  2.  I  so  dispose  of  the  coals  upon 
the  grate,  that  the  smoke  evolved  must  pass  over  that  part  of  the  grate  upon 
which  the  coal  is  in  full  combustion,  and  is  thereby  consumed.  3.  As  the  in- 
troduction of  coal  is  uniform  in  short  spaces  of  time,  the  iniroTluction  of  air  is 
also  uniform,  and  requires  no  attention  from  the  fireman. 

'*  As  it  respects  economy  :  1 .  The  coal  is  put  upon  the  fire  by  an  appara- 
tus driven  by  the  engine,  and  so  contrived  that  the  quantity  of  coal  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  engine  is  performing ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  to  consume  the  smoke  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 
2.  The  fire-door  is  never  opened,  excepting  to  clean  the  fire ;  the  boiler,  of 
course,  is  not  exposed  to  that  continual  irregularity  of  temperature  which  is 
unavoidable  in  the  common  furnace,  and  which  is  found  exceedingly  injurious 
to  boilers.  3.  The  only  attention  required  is  to  fill  the  coal-receiver  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  clean  the  fire  when  necessary.  4.  The  coal  is  mure 
completely  consumed  than  by  the  common  furnace,  as  all  the  eflect  of  what 
is  termed  '  stirring  up  the  fire'  (by  which  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  coal 
is  passed  into  the  ash-pit),  is  attained  without  moving  the  coal  upon  the 
grate." 

A  circular  grate  is  placed  on  a  vertical  revolving  shaft ;  on  the  lower  part  of 
this  shaft,  under  the  ash-pit,  is  placed  a  toothed  wheel  driven  by  a  pinion. 
This  pinion  is  placed  on  another  vertical  shaft,  which  ascends  above  the 
boiler ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  this  is  placed  a  bevelled  wheel  driven  by  a 
pinion.  This  pinion  is  attached  to  a  shaft,  which  takes  its  motion  from  the 
axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  or  any  other  revolving  shaft  connected  with  the  engine. 
A  constant  motion  of  revolution  is  therefore  imparted  to  the  circular  grate,  and 
its  velocity  being  proportional  to  that  of  the  engine,  will  necessarily  be  also 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  ought  to  be  consumed.  Through 
that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  over  the  fire-grate  a  vertical  tube  or  opening  is 
made  directly  over  that  part  of  the  furnace  which  is  most  distant  from  the  flues. 
Over  this  opening  a  hopper  is  placed,  which  contains  the  fuel  by  which  the 
boiler  ib  io  be  fed ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  tins  hopoei  \»  «l  %Mm%-^'^^^«'  «^i^.^iiJ» 


of  being  opened  or  closed,  no  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  fuel  supplied  to  the 
fire-grate.  The  fuel  dropping  in,  in  small  quantities,  through  this  open  Talre, 
falls  on  the  grate,  and  is  carried  round  by  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  grate  to  receive  succeeding  feeds.  The  coals  admitted  through  the  hopper 
are  previously  broken  to  a  proper  size  ;  and  in  some  forms  of  this  apparatus 
there  are  two  rollers,  at  a  regulated  distance  asunder,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
formed  into  blunt  angular  points,  and  which  are  kept  in  slow  revolution  by  tbe 
engine.  Between  these  rollers  the  coals  roust  pass  before  they  reach  the 
valve  through  which  the  furnace  is  fed,  and  they  are  thus  broken  and  reduced 
to  a  regulated  size.  The  valve  which  regulates  the  opening  through  which 
the  feed  is  admitted,  is  connected  by  chains  and  pulleys  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper  already  described,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  damper  is  rused, 
the  valve  governing  the  feed  may  be  opened.  Thus,  while  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  by  the  damper  is  increased  according  to  the  demands  of  the  engine, 
the  quantity  of  fuel  admitted  for  the  feed  is  increased  by  opening  the  ralve  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  in  the  same  proportion.  Apertures  are  also  provided 
in  the  front  of  the  grate,  governed  by  regulators,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
air  necessary  and  sufficient  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  gas  evolved  fn>m 
the  fuel  is  admitted,  these  openings  being  also  connected  with  the  self-regula- 
ting damper. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  es- 
capes by  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  steam-pipes,  and  other  parts 
of  tbe  machinery  in  contact  with  the  steam  and  hot  water.  The  effects  of  this 
are  rendered  very  apparent  in  marine-engines,  where  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  found  to  be  condensed  in  the  great  steam  pipes  leading  from  the  boiler  to 
the  cylinder.  In  stationary  land-boilers  this  loss  of  heat  is  usually  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  in  a  great  degree  removed,  by  surrounding  the  boiler  with 
iron-conducting  substances.  In  some  cases  the  boiler  is  built  round  in  brick- 
work. In  Cornwall,  where  the  economy  is  regarded  perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  elsewhere,  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  are  surrounded  with  a  packing 
of  sawdust,  which,  being  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  is  impervious  to  the 
heat  proceeding  from  the  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  consequent- 
ly confines  all  the  heat  within  the  boiler.  In  marine-boilers  it  has  been  the 
practice  recently  to  clothe  the  boiler  and  steam-pipes  with  a  coating  of  felt, 
which  is  attended  with  a  similar  effect.  When  these  remedies  are  properly 
applied,  the  loss  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  radiation  of  the  boiler  is  reduced 
to  an  extremely  small  amount.  The  engine-houses  of  some  of  the  Cornish 
engines,  where  the  boiler  generates  steam  at  a  very  high  temperature,  are 
nevertheless  frequently  maintained  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  on  entering  them  they  have  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  a 
cave. 

All  mechanical  action  is  meas^ured  by  the  amount  of  force  exercised,  or 
resistance  overcome,  and  the  space  through  which  that  force  has  acted,  or 
through  which  the  resistance  has  been  moved. 

The  gross  amount  of  mechanical  action  developed  by  the  moving  power 
of  an  engine,  is  expended  partly  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  and  panly  on 
overcoming  the  resistance  on  which  the  engine  is  intended  to  act.  That 
part  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  moving  power  which  is  expended  on 
the  resistance  or  load  which  the  engine  moves  exclusively,  and  of  the  pow- 
er expended  on  moving  the  engine  itself,  is  called  the  useful  effect  of  the 
machine. 

The  gr9ss  effect,  therefore,  exceeds  the  useful  effect  by  the  amount  of  power 
spent  in  moving  the  engine,  or  which  may  be  wasted  or  destroyed  in  any 
way  by  the  engine. 
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It  is  usual  to  express  and  estimate  all  mechanical  effect  whatever  by  nature 
of  the  resistance  overcome — by  an  equivalent  weight  raised  a  certain  height. 
Thus,  if  an  engine  exerts  a  certain  power  in  driving  a  mill,  in  drawing  a  car- 
riage on  a  road,  or  in  propelling  a  vessel  on  water,  the  resistance  against  which 
it  hAs  to  act  must  be  equal  to  a  definite  amount  of  weight.  If  a  carriage  be 
drawn,  the  traces  .are  stretched  by  the  tractive  power,  by  the  same  tension 
that  would  be  given  to  them  if  a  certain  weight  were  appended  to  them.  If 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  boat  are  made  to  revolve,  the  water  opposes  to  them  a 
resistance  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced,  if,  instead  of  moving  the 
water,  the  wheel  had  to  raise  some  certain  weight.  In  any  case,  therefore, 
weight  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  energy  of  the  resistance  against  which 
the  moving  power  acts. 

But  the  amount  of  mechanical  effect  depends  conjointly  on  the  amount  of 
resistance,  and  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  is  moved.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  effect,  therefore,  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  whether 
the  quantity  of  resistance,  or  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  is  moved, 
be  augmented.  Thus,  a  resistance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  moved  through 
two  feet,  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  a  resistance  of  two  hundred  pounds 
moved  through  one  foot,  or  of  four  hundred  pounds  moved  through  six  inches. 
To  simplify,  therefore,  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  it  is  usual  to  re- 
duce it  invariably  to  a  certain  weight  raised  one  foot.  If  the  resistance  un- 
der consideration  be  equivalent  to  a  certain  weight  raised  through  ten  feet,  it 
is  always  expressed  by  ten  times  the  amount  of  that  weight  raised  through  one 
foot. 

It  has  also  been  usual  in  the  expression  of  mechanical  effect,  to  take  the 
pound  weight  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  the  foot  as  the  unit  of  length,  so  that 
ail  mechanical  effect  whatsoever  is  expressed  by  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
raised  one  foot. 

The  gross  effect  of  the  moving  power  in  a  steam-engine,  is  the  whole  me- 
chanical force  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  boiler.  A  part  of 
this  effect  is  lost  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the  steam  before  it  acts  upon 
the  piston,  and  by  the  imperfect  condensation  of  it  subsequently ;  another  por- 
tion is  expended  on  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  different  moving  parts,  and 
in  acting  against  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  the  machine.  If  the 
motion  be  subject  to  sudden  shocks,  a  portion  of  the  power  is  then  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  momentum  which  such  shocks  produce.  But  if  those  parts  of 
the  machine  which  have  a  reciprocating  motion  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  brought 
gradually  to  rest  at  each  change  of  direction,  then  no  power  is  absorbed  in  this 
way. 

The  useful  effect  of  an  engine  is  variously  denominated  according  to  the  re- 
lation under  which  it  is  considered.  If  it  be  referred  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  produced,  it  is  called  powbr. 

If  it  be  referred  to  the  fuel,  by  the  combustion  of  which  the  evaporation  has 
been  effected,  it  is  called  duty. 

When  steam-engines  were  first  brought  into  use,  they  were  commonly  ap- 
plied to  work  pumps  for  mills  which  had  been  previously  worked  or  driven  by 
horses.  In  forming  their  contracts,  the  first  steam-engine  builders  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  supply  engines  capable  of  executing  the  same  work  as 
was  previously  executed  by  some  certain  number  of  horses.  It  was  therefore 
convenient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  be  able  to  express  the  performance  of 
these  machines  by  comparison  with  the  animal  power  to  which  manufacturers, 
miners,  and  others,  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  When  an  engine,  there- 
fore, was  capable  of  performing  the  same  work  in  a  t^ven  time  as  aay  ^ivea 
nBaiber  of  hones  of  average  strength  usually  perfoim^d)  W  ^^«  vdi^  v^\^^  ^^ 


engine  of  so  many  horses'  power.  Steam-engines  had  been  in  use  for  a  cod- 
siderable  time  before  this  term  had  acquired  -any  settled  or  uniform  meaning 
and  the  nominal  power  of  engines  was  accordingly  very  arbitrary.  At  length, 
however,  the  use  of  steam-engines  became  more  extended,  and  the  confnsioi 
and  inconvenience  arising  out  of  all  questions  respecting  the  performance  of 
engines,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  fixed  and  definite  meaning  should  be 
assigned  to  the  terms  by  which  the  powers  of  this  machine  were  expressed. 
To  have  abandoned  the  term  horse-power,  which  had  been  so  long  in  ase, 
would  have  been  obviously  inconvenient ;  nor  could  there  be  any  objection  to 
its  continuance,  provided  all  engine-makers,  and  all  those  who  used  engines, 
could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  some  standard  by  which  the  unit  of  hone- 
power  might  be  defined.  The  performance  of  a  horse  of  average  strength, 
working  for  eight  hours  a  day,  was  therefore  selected  as  a  standard,  or  unit, 
of  steam-engine  power.  Smeaton  estimated  that  such  an  animal,  so  working, 
was  capable  of  performing  a  quantity  of  work  equal  in  its  mechanical  efifect  to 
22,916  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute,  while  Desaguliers  estimated  the  same 
power  at  27,500  lbs.  raised  through  the  same  height  in  the  same  time.  The 
discrepancy  between  these  estimates  probably  arose  from  their  being  made 
from  the  performances  of  diiSerent  classes  of  horses.  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  caused  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  strong  horses  used  in  the  brew- 
eries in  London,  and  from  the  result  of  these  trials  they  assigned  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  per  minute,  as  the  value  of  a  horse's  power.  This  is  the  unit 
of  engine-power  now  universally  adopted  ;  and  when  an  engine  is  said  to  be 
of  so  many  horses'  power,  what  is  meant  is,  that  that  engine,  in  good  working 
order  and  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  moving  a  resistance  equal  to  33,000 
lbs.  through  one  foot  per  minute.  Thus,  an  engine  of  ten-horse  .power  is  one 
that  would  raise  330,000  lbs.  weight  one  foot  per  minute. 

Whether  this  estimate  of  an  average  horse's  power  be  correct  or  not,  in 
reference  to  the  actual  work  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  executing,  is  a 
matter  of  no  present  importance  in  its  application  to  steam-power.  The  steam- 
engine  is  no  longer  used  to  replace  the  power  of  horses,  and  therefore  no  con- 
tracts are  based  upon  such  a  comparison.  The  term  horse-power,  therefore, 
as  applied  to  steam-engines,  must  be  understood  to  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  actual  animal  power,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  term  having  no  other 
meaning  than  the  expression  of  the  ability  of  the  machine  to  move  the  amount 
of  resistance  above  mentioned  through  one  foot  per  minute. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  conversion  of  a  given  volume  of  wa- 
ter into  steam  is  productive  of  a  certain  definite  amount  of  mechanical  force, 
this  amount  depending  on  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  expansive  principle  is  used  in  working  the  steam. 
It  is  evident  that  this  amount  of  mechanical  effect  is  a  major  limit,  which  can- 
not be  exceeded  by  the  power  of  the  engine. 

If  the  steam  be  not  worked  expansively,  then  the  whole  power  of  the  water, 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  working  machinery,  will  be 
a  matter  of  easy  calculation,  when  the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  worked  is 
known.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mechanical  power  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter converted  into  steam  at  various  pressures,  expressed  in  an  equivalent  number 
of  pounds'  weight  raised  one  foot  high.  Where  much  accuracy  is  sought  for, 
the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  used  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but  by 
reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  steam  is  worked  without  ex- 
pansion, its  mechanical  efifect  varies  very  little  with  the  pressure.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  for  every  cubic  inch  of 
water  transmitted  in  the  form  of  steam  to  the  cylinders,  a  force  is  produced, 
represented  by  a  ton  vre\g\il  laift^^  «l  lo<3X\ii^.   ^^^  ^^^^^Qft  U\%.  is  very 
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Dearly  15  tons,  it  follows  that  15  cnbic  inches  of  water  converted  into  steam 
per  minute,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour,  will  produce  a  mechanical  force 
equal  to  one  horse.  If,  therefore,  to  900  cubic  inches  be  added  the  quantity 
of  water  per  hour  necessary  to  move  the  engine  itself,  independently  of  its 
bad,  we  shall  obtain  the  quantity  of  water  per  hour  which  roust  be  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  for  each  horse-power ;  and  this  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  -or  proportions  of  the  cylinder : — 
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The  quantity  of  power  expended  in  working  the  engine  itself,  independently 
of  that  required  to  move  its  load,  will  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  may  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  engine,  and  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  kept  while  working.  Engines  vary  one  from  another  so 
much  in  these  respects,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  for  the  quantity  of  power  to  be  allowed  over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
to  move  the  load.  The  means  whereby  mechanical  power  is  expended  in 
working  the  engine  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Steam  in  passing  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  liable  to  lose  its 
temperature  by  the  radiation  of  the  steam-pipes  and  other  passages  through 
which  it  is  conducted.  Since  the  steam  produced  in  th^  boiler  is  in  eontact 
with  water,  it  will  be  common  steam,  and  consequently  the  least  loss  of  heat 
will  cause  a  partial  condensation.  To  whatever  extent  this  condensation  may 
be  carried,  a  proportional  loss  of  power,  in  reference  to  the  heat  obtained  from 
the  fuel,  will  be  entailed  upon  the  engine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  steam  from  the  boOer 
to  the  cylinder  through  passages  more  or  less  contracted,  subject  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pipes  and  tubes  through  which  it  moves,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  power,  and  a  corresponding  deduction  made.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  :  the  steam,  having  passed  into  the  cylinder,  remains 
common  steam,  its  pressure  being  diminished  by  reason  of  the  force  expended 
in  thus  moving  it  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  But  its  mechanical  efficacj 
at  the  reduced  pressure  is  not  sensibly  diiSerent  from  the  efficacy  which  it  had 
in  the  boiler.  If,  at  the  reduced  pressure,  its  volume. were  the  same,  then  a 
loss  of  effect  would  be  sustained  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the  pressures ; 
but  its  volume  being  augmented  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  its 
pressure  is  diminished,  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  a  given  weight  of  steam  in 
the  cylinder  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  in  the  boiler. 

2.  The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  cylinder  and  its  appendages,  will  cause 
a  partial  condensation  of  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a  diminished  mechanical 
effect. 

3.  The  steam,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  fills  the  passages  be- 
tween the  steam- valves  and  the  piston,  at  the  moment  the  latter  commences 
the  stroke  will  be  inefficient.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  piston  to  come  into 
steam-tight  contact  with  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  the  steam-vake 
should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  or  top  of  the  piston,  then  the 
whole  of  the  steam  which  would  pass  through  the  steam-valve  would  be  effi- 
cient ;  but  as  some  space,  however  small,  must  remain  between  the  piston  and 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  between  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  steam- 
valve,  there  will  always  be  a  volume  of  steam  bearing  a  sensible  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  cylinder,  which  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be  inef- 
ficient.    This  volume  of  steam  is  called  the  clearance. 

4.  Since  the  piston  must  move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  the  cylinder, 
it  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  friction  with  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  by 
whatever  means  it  may  be  packed.  This  friction  will  produce  a  correspond 
ing  resistance  to  the  moving  power. 

5.  The  various  joints  of  the  machinery  where  steam  is  contained  are  suh 
ject  to  leakage,  and  whatever  amount  of  steam  shall  thus  escape  must  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  power  lost. 

6.  When  the  eduction-valve  is  opened  to  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser, 
a  certain  force  is  required  to  expel  the  steam  from  the  cylinder.     This  force 
reacts  upon  the  piston,  and  counteracts  to  a  proportional  extent  the  moving 
power  of  the  steam  on  the  other  side.     Besides  this  the  water  in  the  condeu 
ser  cannot  be  conveniently  reduced  below  the  temi^erature  of  about  100^,  and 


at  this  temperature  steam  has  a  pressure  of  about  one  pound  per  square  inch. 
This  vapor  will  continue  to  fill  the  cylinder,  and  will  resist  the  moving  power 
which  impels  the  piston. 

7.  Power  must  be  provided  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  or  slides, 
for  working  the  air-pump,  hot-water  pump,  and  cold-water  pump,  and  finally 
to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  journals  and  centres  of  the  parts  of  the  par- 
allel motion,  the  main  axle  of  the  beam,  the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel axle. 

It  will  be  apparent  how  very  much  these  sources  of  resistances  must  vary 
in  diflferent  engines,  and  how  rough  an  approximation  any  general  estimate 
miist  be  of  their  gross  amount. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  obstruct  the  practical  application  of 
any  standard  of  engine-power :  the  magnitude  of  furnace,  and  the  extent  of 
heating  surface  necessary  to  produce  any  requfred  rate  of  evaporation  in  the 
boiler,  are  unascertained ;  each  engine-maker  has  his  own  rule  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  all  the  rules  are  equally  unsupported  by  any  experimental  test  enti- 
tled to  respect.  Thus  the  circumstances  that  govern  the  rate  of  evaporation 
in  the  boiler  may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  unknown.  But  supposing  the 
rate  of  evaporation  to  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  by  the 
condensation  of  steam  on  its  passage  to  the  cylinder,  the  imperfect  conden- 
sation of  the  same  steam  after  it  has  worked  the  piston,  the  friction  of 
the  various  moving  parts  of  the  machinery,  and,  above  all,  the  diflference  of 
effect  of  these  losses  of  power  in  engines  constructed  on  diflerent  scales  of 
magnitude,  are  absolutely  unknown.  We  ar^,  therefore,  not  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  assign  anything  more  than  a  general  account  of  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  engine-makers  in  constructing  engines  which  are  nominally  of  a 
certain  power. 

In  common  low-pressure  engines  of  the  larger  kind,  to  which  class  alone 
we  at  present  refer,  it  has  been  usual,  with  the  same  fuel  and  under  like 
circumstances,  to  allow  from  10  to  18  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the 
boiler  for  every  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engine.  Within  these  wide  limits 
the  practice  of  engine-makers  has  varied.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  boiler  with  18  square  feet  of  surface  per  horse-power  has  the  same  evap- 
orating power  as  that  which  has  but  10.  This  difference,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  different  manufacturers  of  steam-engines  putting  into  circu- 
lation boilers  having  powers  really  different  while  they  are  nominally  the  same. 
The  magnitude  of  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine, 
and  it  is  usual  so  to  regulate  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  that  the  piston 
shall  move  at  the  average  rate  of  200  feet  per  minute.  This  being  assumed,  it 
is  customary  to  allow  about  22  square  inches  of  piston  surface  for  every  nomi- 
nal horse-power  of  the  engine.  If  this  power  were  in  conformity  to  the  stan- 
dard already  defined,  this  amount  of  surface  moved  at  200  ft.  per  minute  would  be 
impelled  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  safety-valve 
of  the  boiler  of  such  engines  is  usually  loaded  at  from  4  to  5  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  consequently  the  steam  in  the  boiler  will  have  a  pressure  of  from  1 9 
to  20  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If,  therefore,  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  be 
really  only  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction  of  the  engine,  and  the  loss  consequent  on  the  partial  condensation  of 
steam  on  one  side  and  its  imperfect  condensation  on  the  other,  would  amount  to 
from  12  to  13  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  double  the  assumed  useful  effect  of 
the  engine. 

Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  are  accustomed  to  allow  an  evaporation  of 
ten  gallons,  or  16  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  for  each  nominal  horse- 
power of  the  engine.     They  also  allow  about  22  ac^a,t«  vwc\y&%  <^C  ^Uu^xs^- 


surface  per  nominal  horse-power,  the  piston  being  sopposed  to  moTe  at  the 
rate  of  200  feet  per  second.* 

The  quantity  of  grate-surface  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
engine,  has  been  equally  unascertained,  and  engine^makers  vary  in  their 
practice  from  half  a  square  foot  to  one  square  foot  per  nominal  horse- 
power. 

The  proportion  which  the  magnitude  of  the  heating-surface  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  fire-surface  of  the  grate  bears  to  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  has  not 
been  determined  by  experiment,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  any  well- 
ascertained  practical  results. 

The  estimates  or  rather  conjectures  of  engine-makers,  of  the  eraporalion  ne- 
cessary to  produce  one-horse  power,  vary  from  one  to  two  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour,  l^t  has  been  already  shown  that  the  evaporation  of  900  cubic  inchet, 
or  little  more  than  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour,  evolves  a  gross  mechanical  effect 
representing  one  horse-power ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  evaporation 
of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  were  what  engineers  suppose  them  to  be,  the 
gross  mechanical  power  produced  in  them  for  every  nominal  horse  power 
of  the  engine  varies  in  actual  amount  from  the  power  of  two  to  that  of  four 
horses. 

The  above  estimates  roust  be  understood  as  referring  to  double-acting  steam- 
engines  above  thirty-horse  power.  The  circumstances  attending  the  per- 
formance of  single-acting  engines  applied  to  the  drainage  of  mines,  have  been 
ascertained  with  much  greater  precision.  This  has  been  mainly  owing  to  a 
spirited  system  of  general  inspection  which  has  been  established  in  Coniwall, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafUr  more  particularly  advert. 

In  expressing  the  duty  of  engines,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  duty 
of  the  boiler  should  have  been  separated  from  that  of  the  engine. 

The  duty  of  a  boiler  is  estimated  by  the  volume  of  water  evaporated  by  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel,  independently  of  the  time  which  such  evaporation  may 
take.  The  duty,  therefore,  will  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  evaporated,  divided  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  necessary  for  that 
evaporation,  supposing  the  bushel  of  coal  to  be  the  unit  of  fuel.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  duty  of  an  engine  or  boiler  is  entirely  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  its  power.  One  boiler  may  be  greater  than  another  in  power  to  any 
extent,  while  it  may  be  equal  to  or  less  than  it  in  duty.  A  bushel  of  coals  may 
evaporate  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  under  two  boilers,  but  may 
take  twice  as  great  a  time  to  produce  such  evaporation  under  one  than  under  the 
other.  In  such  a  case  the  power  of  one  boiler  will  be  double  that  of  the  other, 
while  their  duty  will  be  the  same. 

In  like  manner,  a  bushel  of  coals  consumed  in  working  two  engines  may  pro- 
duce the  same  useful  effect,  but  it  may  produce  that  useful  effect  in  the  one  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  it  in  the  other.  In  that  case  the  duty  of  the 
engines  will  be  the  same,  but  the  pouter  of  the  one  will  be  double  that  of  the 
other. 

In  fine,  power  has  reference  to  time — duty,  to  fuel.  The  more  rapidly  the 
engine  produces  its  mechanical  effect,  the  greater  its  power  will  be,  whatever 
may  be  the  fuel  consumed  in  working  it.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 

*  If  22  square  mchei  of  piston-surface  be  allowed  to  represent  a  borso-power,  the  power  of 
an  cneino  mav  always  be  oomputed  by  dividing  the  sqaare  of  the  diameter  of  the  piston  ex- 
presdcd  in  inches  b^  28.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  diameter  of  piston  which  woold 
correspond  to  any  given  power,  maltiply  the  number  of  horses'  power  by  28,  and  take  the  square 
root  of  the  product  Tlieso  rules,  liowever,  cannot  bo  applied  if  the  piston  be  supposed  to 
move  with  any  other  velocity :  since,  in  that  case,  the  same  amount  of  piston-surfnce  would  cease 
to  represent  a  horse-power,  unless  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  were  at  the  tame  time 
cb&Dged, 


the  useful  effect  produced  by  a  giren  weight  of  fuel,  the  greater  will  be  the.duty, 
however  long  the  time  may  be  which  the  fuel  may  take  to  produce  the  useful 
effect. 

The  proportion  of  the  stroke  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  velocity  intended  to  be  given  to  the  piston.  With  the 
same  capacity  of  cylinder,  and  the  same  evaporation  in  the  boiler,  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  will  augment  as  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of  the  cylinder  is  very  various. 
In  engines  used  for  steam-vessels  the  length  of  the  cylinder  very  little  exceeds 
its  diameter.  In  land-engines,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  di- 
ameter is  greater.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  proportion  of  the  diame- 
ter and  length  of  the  cylinder  should  be  such  as  to  render  its  surface  exposed 
to  the  cooling  of  the  external  air,  the  smallest  possible.  Tredgold  has  main- 
tained that  since,  during  the  stroke,  the  steam  is  gradually  exposed  to  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  mean  surface 
exposed  in  contact  with  steam  being  half  that  of  the  entire  cylinder,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  should  be  such  that  the  surface  of  half  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be 
a  minimum.  If  this  principle  be  admitted,  then  the  best  proportion  of  the  di- 
ameter to  the  stroke  would  be  that  of  one  to  two,  the  length  of  the  stroke  being 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder ;  but  since  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  air,  and  since  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  stroke  there  is  no  sensible  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling  will  in  effect  be  the  same,  especially  in  double- 
acting  engines,  as  if  the  cylinder  were  constantly  filled  with  steam.  If  this  be 
admitted,  then  the  object  should  be  to  give  the  cylinder  such  a  proportion,  that 
its  entire  sturface,  including  the  top  and  bottom,  shall  be  a  minimum.  The 
proportion  given  by  this  condition  would  be  very  nearly  that  which  is  observed 
in  the  cylinders  of  marine-engines,  viz.,  that  the  length  of  the  cylinder  should 
be  equal  to  its  diameter. 

If  in  a  low-pressure  engine  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  be  taken  at 
17  lbs.  per  square  inch,  then  the  volume  of  steam  will  be  about  fifteen  hundred 
times  that  of  the  water  which  produces  it.  For  every  cubic  foot  of  water, 
therefore,  in  the  effective  evaporation  of  the  boiler,  1,500  cubic  feet  of  steam 
will  be  passed  through  the  cylinder.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  motion  of  the 
piston  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  25  strokes  per  minute,  or  1 ,500  strokes  per  hour, 
then  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  between  the  steam- valve  and 
the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  must  consist  of  half  as  many  cubic  feet  as 
there  are  cubic  feet  per  hour  evaporated  in  the  boiler.  If  the  steam,  therefore, 
be  cut  off  at  half  stroke,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  cylinder  will 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  effectively  evaporated  by  the 
boiler;  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of  water  effectively  evaporated  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  horse-power,  then  there  would  be  as  many  cubic  feet  in 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  as  is  equal  to  the  nominal  power  of  the  en- 
gine. 

The  duty  of  engines  varies  according  to  their  form  and  magnitude,  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  double-acting  engines  working  without  expansion,  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour  varies  from  7  to  12  lbs.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  steam-logs  of  several  government  steamers  made  by  me  a  few 
years  since,  gave,  as  the  average  of  consumption  of  fuel  at  that  time  of  the  best 
class  of  marine-engines,  about  8  lbs.  per  nominal  horse-power  per  hour.  Since, 
however,  no  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  actual  eva^raliou  of  watac  im  thA 
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boiler,  nor,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  precision,  of  the  quantity  and  ym-  \ 
sure  of  the  steam  which  passed  through  the  cylinders,  this  estimate  must  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  subject  to  several  causes  of  error.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  of  boilers  and  engines  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  man- 
ufactures and  navigation,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  inTesti- 
gated  ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  proprietors  of  such  engines 
should  combine  to  establish  a  strict  analysis  of  their  performance  in  reference 
to  their  consumption  of  fuel,  their  evaporation  of  water,  and  their  useful  effecis. 
The  results  of  such  an  investigation,  if  properly  conducted,  would  perhaps  tend 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  than  any  discoveries  in  science, 
or  inventions  in  mechanical  detail,  likely  to  be  made  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  progress  of  that  machine. 

A  strict  investigation  of  this  kind  has  been  for  many  years  carried  on  re- . 
specting  the  performance  of  the  steam-engines  used  for  the  drainage  of  the  i^ 
mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  has  been  attended  with  effects  the  roost  beneficial  > 
to  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  them.     The  engines  to  which  this  im- 
portant inquiry  has  been  applied  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  pumping,  are  ^ 
generally  single-acting  engines,  in  which  steam  is  used  expansively  to  a  great 
extent.     The  steam  is  produced  under  a  very  high  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  after  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
stroke  has  been  made,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  produced  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam. 

About  the  year  1811,  a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  Cornish 
mines  agreed  to  establish  this  system  of  inspection,  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  Captain  Joel  Lean,  and  to  publish  monthly  reports.  In  these 
reports  were  stated  the  following  particulars  :  1,  the  load  per  square  inch  on 
the  piston  ;  2,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  bushels  ;  3,  the  number  of  strokes 
made  by  the  engine  ;  4,  the  length  of  the  strokes  in  the  pumps  ;  5,  the  load  in 
pounds  ;  6,  the  duty  of  the  engine,  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised 
one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals  ;  7,  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  ;  8,  the  diameter  and  stroke  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  general 
description  of  the  engine.  When  these  reports  were  commenced,  the  number 
of  engines  brought  under  inspection  was  twenty-one.  In  the  year  1813,  it 
increased  to  twenty-nine ;  in  1814,  to  thirty-two  ;  in  1820,  the  number  report- 
ed upon  increased  to  forty  ;  in  1828,  the  number  was  fifty-seven  ;  and  in 
1836,  it  was  sixty-one.  This  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  engines 
brought  under  the  system  of  inspection,  was  produced  by  the  good  effects 
which  attended  it.  These  beneficial  consequences  were  manifested,  not 
only  in  the  improved  performance  of  the  same  engines  thus  reported  upon, 
but  in  the  gradually-improved  efficiency  of  those  which  were  afterward  con- 
structed. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  duty  of  Cornish  en- 
gines, will  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  improvement  of  those  engines, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  system  of  inspection  to  the  present  time. 
The  duty  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  by  the 
consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals . 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  upon  the  efiSciency  of  an 
individual  engine  by  the  first  application  of  this  system  of  inspection,  the 
case  of  the  Stray  Park  engine  may  be  mentioned.  This  engine,  constructed 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  had  a  sixty-inch  cylinder,  and  when  first  reported  in 
1811,  its  duty  amounted  to  16,000,000  pounds.  After  having  been  reported 
on  for  three  years,  its  duty  was  found  to  have  increased  to  32,000,000 ;  this 
estimate  being  taken  from  the  average  result  of  twelve  months'  performance. 
I  Its  duty  was  doubled  in  less  than  three  years. 
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Tmib. 

No.oftociBM. 

ATWtfe  duty  of  the  whola. 

ATWtfe  dat7  of  the  beet  en- 
fine. 

1812 

21 

19,300,000 

1813 

89 

19,600,000 

26,400,000 

1814 

32 

20*,600,000 

32,000,000 

1815 

85 

20,500,000 

28,700,000 

1816 

35 

23,000,000 

32,400,000 

1817 

35 

26,500,000 

41,600,000 

1818 

36 

25,400,000 

39,300,000 

1819 

40 

26,300,000 

40,000,000 

1820 

46 

28,700,000 

41,300,000 

1821 

45 

28,200,000 

42,800,000 

1822 

52 

28,900,000 

42,500,000 

1823 

52 

28,200,000 

42,100,000 

1824 

49 

28,300,000 

43,500,000 

1825 

56 

32,000,000 

45,400,000 

1826 

51 

30,500,000 

45,200,000 

1827 

51 

32,100,000 

59,700,000 

1828 

57 

37,100,000 

76,800,000 

1829 

53 

41,700,000 

77,000,000 

1830 

56 

43,300,000 

78,000,000 

1831 

58 

43,400,000 

71,100,000 

1832 

59 

45,000,000 

85,000,000 

1833 

56 

46,600,000 

84,300,000 

1834 

52 

47,800,000 

90,900,000 

1835 

51 

47,800,000 

91,700,000 

1836 

61 

46,600,000 

85,400,000 

1837 

58 

47,000,000 

87,200,000 

1838 

61 

48,700,000 

84,200,000 

It  will  appear,  by  inspection  of  the  duties  registered  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, that  the  augmentation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  has  not  been  the 
effect  of  any  great  or  sudden  improvement,  but  has  rather  resulted  from  the 
combination  of  a  great  number  of  small  improvements  in  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  these  machines.  In  these  improvements  more  is  due  to  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  practical  experience  than  to  any  new  principles  de- 
veloped by  scientific  research.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  in  his  "  Records  of 
Mining,"  has  traced  the  successive  improvements  on  which  the  increased 
duty  of  engines  depends,  and  has  connected  these  improvements  with  their 
causes  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  The  following  results,  abridged  from  his 
estimates,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

In  1769,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Watt,  but 
before  they  had  come  into  practical  application,  Smeaton  computed  that  the 
average  duty  of  fifteen  atmospheric  engines,  working  at  Newcastle-on-T3me, 
was  5,590,000.  The  duty  of  the  best  of  these  engines  was  7,440,000,  and 
that  of  the  worst  3,220,000. 

In  1772,  Smeaton  commenced  his  improvements  on  the  atmospheric  engine, 
and  raised  the  duty  to  9,450,000. 

In  1776,  Watt  obtained  a  duty  of  21,600,000. 

At  this  time  Smeaton  acknowledged  that  WaU's  engines  gave  a  duty  amount- 
ing to  double  that  of  his  own. 

In  1778-'79,  Watt  reported  a  duty  of  23,400,000. 

From  1779  to  1788,  Watt  introduced  the  application  of  expansion,  and  raised 
the  duty  to  26,600,000. 

In  1798,  an  engine  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  erected  at  Herland,  was  reported 
as  giving  a  duty  of  27,000,000. 

This  engine,  which  was  probably  the  best  which  at  that  time  had  ever 
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beoQ  elected,  attracted  the  paxticclar  atteatioa  of  Mr.  Watt,  who,  cm  raiting  ) 
Ckimwall,  went  to  see  it,  aad  had  many  experimenta  tried  with  it.  It  was 
nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  agent  of  Meaara.  Bodlton  and  Wtu  in 
Cornwall.  When  Mr.  Watt  inqiected  it  he  pronounced  it  perfect,  and  that 
farther  improrement  could  not  ble  eiq;>ected.  How  aingular  an  inatance  this 
of  the  impoeaibility,  eren  of  the  fnoet  aagacioua,  to  foreaee  the  lendts  of 
mechanical  improTement !  In  twenty  yeara  afterward  the  average  duty  of 
the  beet  engfate  waa  nearly  40|000,000,  and  in  forty  yean  it  waa  abofe 
84,000,000 ! 
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(FIFTH  LECTURE.) 


Railways.— Effects  of  Railway  Transport— History  of  the  Locomotive  Bngina— Constroction  of 
Locomotive  Engine  by  Blinkinsop. — Messrs.  Chapman's  Contriyance. — Walking  Engine. — Mr. 
Stephenson's  Engines  at  Killingworth. — Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. — Experimental 
Trial  of  the  "  Rocket/'  "  Sanspareil"  and  "  Novelty."— Metiiod  of  Subdividing  the  Flue  into 
Tubes. — Progressive  Improvement  of  Locomotive  Engines. — Adoption  of  Brass  Tubes. — De- 
tailed Description  of  the  most  Improved  Locomotive  Engines. — Power  of  Locomotive  Engines, 
— Position  of  the  Eccentrics. — Pressure  of  Steam  in  the  Boiler. — Dr.  Lardner's  Experiments  in 
1838.— Resistance  to  Railway  Trains.— Dr.  Lardncr's  ExperimenU  on  the  Qreat  Western  Rail- 
way.— Experiments  on  B,e8i8tance. — Restrictions  on  Gradients. — Compensating  Effect  of  Gradi- 
ents.—Experiment  wiUi  the  '*  Hecla."— Disposition  of  Gradients  should  be  Uniform.— Methods  of 
surmounting  Steep  Inclinations. 
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(FIFTH   LECTURE.) 


Capital  and  labor  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  directed  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  inland  transport,  and  this 
important  element  of  national  prosperity  and  civilization  has  received  a  pro- 
portionate impulse.  Effects  are  now  witnessed,  which,  had  they  been  even 
hinted  at  as  being  within  the  compass  of  possibility  twenty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  scouted  as  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  such,  indeed, 
as  no  writer  of  fiction  would  have  dared  to  give  place  to.  Even  so  recently  as 
twenty-five  years  since,  who  would  have  credited  the  possibility  of  a  ponder- 
ous machine,  weighing  some  twenty  tons,  carrying  with  it  several  tons  of  coal 
and  water,  flying  over  the  country  at  the  rate  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  transporting  some  hundreds  of  passengers  with  their  luggage  ! 
Yet  such  a  spectacle  is  now  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  in  England,  as  to 
excite  no  astonishment.  And  the  art  of  constructing  the  machinery  by  which 
these  extraordinary  results  are  obtained  is  so  far  from  having  reached  maturity, 
that  scarcely  two  practical  men  can  be  found  to  agree  upon  the  mechanical 
conditions  which  shall  best  insure  its  efficiency.  At  the  moment  I  address 
you,  commissions  have  been  confided  in  England  and  elsewh^e  to  the  most 
eminent  scientific  and  practical  men,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  what 
these  conditions  are  !  So  complete  was  the  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion by  steam  which  prevailed,  even  among  engineers,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  railway,  that  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  object  of  the  undertaking,  and  its  principal  source  of  revenue. 
The  incredible  speed  of  transport,  efifected  even  in  the  very  first  experiments 
in  1830,  burst  upon  the  public,  and  on  the  scientific  world,  with  all  the  effect 
of  a  new  and  unlooked-for  phenomenon.  On  the  unfortunate  occasion  which 
deprived  the  British  nation  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  wounded  body  of  that  states- 
man was  transported  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  twenty-five  minutes, 
being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour.    The  lev^ivuA  q{  \hA  to^  w&vdl^ 
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from  passengers  since  its  opening,  has,  contrary  to  all  th&t  was  foreseen,  been 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  merchandise.  So  greit 
was  the  want  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  engines,  that  the  coopuT 
was  at  first  ignorant  whether  they  should  adopt  large  steam-engines  6xed  ii 
different  stations  on  the  line,  to  pull  the  carriages  from  station  to  station,  or 
travelling  engines  to  drag  the  loads  the  entire  distance.  Having  decided  on 
the  latter,  they  have,  even  to  the  present  moment,  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  experience  alone  can  give.  The  engines 
have  been  constantly  varied  in  their  weight  and  proportions,  in  their  magnitude 
and  form,  as  the  experience  of  each  successive  month  has  indicated.  As  de- 
fects became  manifest  they  were  remedied  ;  improvements  suggested  were 
adopted ;  and  each  year  produced  engines  of  such  increased  power  and  effi- 
ciency, that  their  predecessors  were  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  worn 
out,  but  because  they  had  been  outstripped  in  the  rapid  march  of  improvement. 
Add  to  this,  that  only  one  species  of  travelling  engine  has  been  effectively 
tried ;  the  capabilities  of  others  remain  still  to  be  developed ;  and  even  tbat 
form  of  engine  which  has  received  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  experiments 
on  so  grand  a  scale  to  carry  it  toward  perfection,  is  far  short  of  this  poipt, 
and  still  has  defects,  many  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  time  and  experience  will 
remove. 

If,  then,  the  locomotive  engine,  subject  thus  to  all  the  imperfections  in- 
separable from  a  novel  contrivance^ — with  the  restrictions  on  the  free  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  capital,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  monopolies  granted  to 
railway  companies — with  the  disadvantage  of  very  limited  experience,  the 
great  parent  of  practical  improvement,  having  been  submitted  to  experiments 
hitherto  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  confined  almost  to  one  form  of  machine ; 
if,  under  such  disadvantages,  such  effects  have  been  produced  as  are  now  daily 
witnessed  by  the  public,  what  may  not  be  looked  for  from  this  extraordinary 
power  when  the  enterprise  of  the  country  shall  be  more  unfettered — when 
greater  fields  of  experience  are  opened — when  time,  ingenuity,  and  capital, 
have  removed  or  diminished  existing  imperfections,  and  have  brought  to  light 
new  and  more  powerful  principles  ?  This  is  not  mere  speculation  on  abstract 
possibilities,  but  refers  to  what  is  in  actual  progress.  The  points  of  greatest 
wealth  and  population — the  centres  of  largest  capital  and  most  active  industry  | 
throughout  the  country — will  soon  be  connected  by  lines  of  railway;  and  vari- 
ous experiments  are  proposed,  with  more  or  less  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
application  of  steam-engines  on  stone  roads  where  the  intercourse  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  render  railways  profitable. 

The  important  commercial  and  political  effects  attending  such  increased 
facility  and  speed  in  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  very  extended  notice  here.     A  part  of  the  price  (and  in  many 
cases  a  considerable  part)  of  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury,  consists  of  ! 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  ;  and  consequent- 
ly every  abatement  or  saving  in  this  cost  must  produce  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  every  article  transported  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich— of  every  comfort,  and  of  every  luxury  of  life.     The  benefit  of  this  will 
extend,  not  to  the  consumer  only,  but  to  the  producer :  by  lowering  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  of  the  produce,  whether  of  the  soil  or  of  the  loom,  a  less  ) 
quantity  of  that  produce  will  be  spent  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  market, 
and  consequently  a  greater  surplus  will  reward  the  labor  of  the  producer.     The  |l 
benefit  of  this  will  be  felt  even  more  by  the  agriculturist  than  by  the  manufac-  ( 
turer ;  because  the  proportional  cost  of  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
greater  than  that  of  manuiaciuiea.    \^  vwo  >\\mv^\^\  ^:5iMK^«t^  ^^  ^^t^V^ 
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sary  to  raise  four  hundred,  and  one  hundred  more  be  required  to  bring  the  four 
hundred  to  market,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be  one  hundred.  But  if  by  the 
use  of  steam-carriages  the  same  quantity  can  be  brought  to  market  with  an 
expenditure  of  fifty  quarters,  then  the  net  surplus  will  be  increased  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  :  and  either  the  profit  of  the  farmer, 
or  the  rent  of  ihe  landlord,  must  be  increased  by  the  same  amount. 

But  the  agriculturist  would  not  merely  be  benefited  by  an  increased  return 
from  the  soil  already  under  cultivation.  Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tran- 
sporting the  produce  to  market  would  call  into  cultivation  tracts  of  inferior 
r  fertility,  the  returns  from  which  would  not  at  present  repay  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion and  transport.  Thus  land  would  become  productive  which  is  now  waste, 
and  an  efifect  would  be  produced  equivalent  to  adding  so  much  fertile  soil  to 
the  present  extent  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known,  that  land  of  a  given 
degree  of  fertility  will  yield  increased  produce  by  the  increased  application  of 
capital  and  labor.  By  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport,  a  saving  will  be 
made  which  may  enable  the  agriculturist  to  apply  to  tracts  already  under  cul- 
tivation the  capital  thus  saved,  and  thereby  increase  their  actual  production.  Not 
only,  therefore,  would  such  an  effect  be  attended  with  an  increased  extent  of 
cultivated  land,  but  also  with  an  increased  degree  of  cultivation  in  that  which 
is  already  productive. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  above  a  million  of  horses 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  that 
to  support  each  horse  requires  as  much  land  as  would,  upon  an  average, 
support  eight  men.  If  this  quantity  of  animal  power  were  displaced  by  steam- 
engines,  and  the  means  of  transport  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  raised  upon  its  surface,  then,  supposing  the  above  calculation 
correct,  as  much  land  would  become  available  for  the  support  of  human  be- 
ings as  would  suffice  for  an  additional  population  of  eight  millions ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  would  increase  the  means  of  support  of  the  present 
population  by  about  one  third  of  the  present  available  means.  The  land 
which  now  supports  horses  for  transport  would  then  support  men,  or  produce 
corn  for  food. 

The  objection  that  a  quantity  of  land  exists  in  the  country  capable  of  sup- 
porting horses  alone,  and  that  such  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
scarcely  deserves  notice  here.  The  existence  of  any  considerable  quantity 
of  such  land  is  extremely  doubtful.  What  is  the  soil  which  will  feed  a  liorse 
and  not  feed  oxen  or  sheep,  or  produce  food  for  man  ?  But  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  exists  in  the  country  a  small  portion  of  such  land,  that  portion 
cannot  exceed,  nor  indeed  equal,  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
horses  which  must  after  all  continue  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  pleas- 
ure, and  in  a  variety  of  cases  where  steam  must  necessarily  be  inapplicable. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  displacing  of  horses  in  one  extensive 
occupation,  by  diminishing  their  price  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand 
for  them  in  others. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  manufactured  articles,  by  lowering 
their  price  in  the  market,  will  stimulate  their  consumption.  This  observation 
applies  of  course  not  only  to  home  but  to  foreign  markets.  In  the  latter  we 
already  in  many  branches  of  manufactures  command  a  monopoly.  The  reduced 
price  which  we  shall  attain  by  cheapness  and  facility  to  transport  will  still 
further  extend  and  increase  our  advantages.  The  necessary  consequence  will 
be,  an  increased  demand  for  manufacturing  population;  and  this  increased 
population  again  reacting  on  the  agricultural  interests,  will  form  an  increased 
market  for  Uiat  species  of  produce.  So  interwoven  and  complicated  are  the 
fibres  which  form  the  texture  of  the  highly-civilized  and  artificial  community 
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in  which  we  live,  that  an  effect  produced  on  any  one  point  is  instantly  traos- 
milted  to  the  most  remote  and  apparently  unconnected  parts  of  the  system. 

The  two  advantages  of  increased  cheapness  and  speed,  besides  extending 
the  amount  of  existing  traffic,  call  into  existence  new  objects  of  conmierciid 
intercourse.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  reduced  cost  of  transport,  as  we 
have  shown,  calls  new  soils  into  cultivation,  it  also  calls  into  existence  new 
markets  for  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce.  The  great  speed  of 
transit  which  has  been  proved  to  be  practicabfe,  must  open  a  commerce  be- 
tween distant  points  in  various  articles,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  permit 
them  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  beyond  a  certain  time.  Such  are, 
for  example,  many  species  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  which  at  present  are 
confined  to  markets  at  a  very  limited  distance  from  the  grower  or  feeder.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  manifested  by  the  effects  which  have  followed  the 
intercourse  by  steam  on  the  Irish  channel.  The  western  towns  of  England 
have  become  markets  for  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Irish  produce,  which  it  had 
been  previously  impossible  to  export.  If  animal  food  be  transported  alive 
from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  the  distance  of  the  market  is  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  travel,  and  the  cost  of  its  support  on  the  road.  It  is 
only  particular  species  of  cattle  which  bear  to  be  carried  to  market  on  common 
roads  and  by  horse-carriages.  But  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  railway,  the 
magnitude  and  weight  of  the  loads  which  may  be  transported  on  it,  and  the 
prodigious  speed  which  may  be  attained,  render  the  transport  of  cattle,  of  eveiy 
species,  to  almost  any  distance,  both  easy  and  cheap.  In  process  of  time, 
when  the  railway  system  becomes  extended,  the  metropolis  and  populous  towns 
will  therefore  become  markets,  not  as  at  present  to  districts  within  limited  dis- 
tances of  them,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

The  moral  and  political  consequences  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  powers 
of  transition  of  persons  and  intelligence  from  place  to  place  are  not  easily  cal- 
culated. The  concentration  of  mind  and  exertion  which  a  great  metropolis 
always  exhibits,  will  be  extended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  whole  realm. 
The  same  efiect  will  be  produced  as  if  all  distances  were  lessened  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  transit  are  increased.  Towns 
at  present  removed  some  stages  from  the  metropolis,  will  become  its  suburbs ; 
others,  now  at  a  day's  journey,  will  be  removed  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  busi- 
ness will  be  carried  on  with  as  much  ease  between  them  and  the  metropolis, 
as  it  is  now  between  distant  points  of  the  metropolis  itself.  Let  those  who 
discard  speculations  like  these  as  wild  and  improbable,  recur  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  at  no  very  remote  period,  on  the  subject  of  steam  navigation. 
Within  the  memory  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
the  possibility  of  traversing  by  the  steam-engine  the  channels  and  seas  that 
surround  and  intersect  these  islands,  was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthusiasts. 
Nautical  men  and  men  of  science  rejected  such  speculations  with  equal  in- 
credulity, and  with  little  less  than  scorn  for  the  understanding  of  those  who  could 
for  a  moment  entertain  them.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  steam-engines  traversing, 
not  these  channels  and  seas  alone,  but  sweeping  the  face  of  the  waters  round 
every  coast  in  Europe.  The  seas  which  interpose  between  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions and  Egypt,  and  those  which  separate  the  British  shores  from  America, 
have  offered  an  equally  ineffectual  barrier  to  its  powers.  If  steam  be  not  used 
as  the  only  means  of  connecting  the  most  distant  points  of  our  planet,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  but  because  the 
supply  of  the  material,  from  which  at  the  present  moment  it  derives  its  powers, 
is  restricted  by  local  and  accidental  circumstances. 

I  propose  at  present  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of  the  means  whereby 
the  effects  above  referred  to  \ia.Yebeetv^iQ^\i^«^\  ol  ^^  ybaxiw^x  "^xA  d^^t^e 


in  which  the  public  have  arailed  themselves  of  these  means ;  and  of  the  im- 
provements of  which  they  seem  to  iis  to  be  susceptible. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  this  invention  considerable  time 
and  great  ingenuity  were  vainly  expended  in  attempting  to  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty, which  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be  purely  imaginary.  To  comprehend 
distinctly  the  manner  in  which  a  wheel-carriage  is  propelled  by  steam,  suppose 
that  a  pin  or  handle  is  attached  to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  at  some  distance  from  its 
centre,  and  that  a  force  is  applied  to  this  pin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve.  If  the  tire  of  the  wheel  and  the  surface  of  the  road  were 
absolutely  smooth  and  free  from  friction,  so  that  the  face  of  the  tire  would  slide 
without  resistance  upon  the  road,  then  the  effect  of  the  force  thus  applied  would 
be  merely  to  cause  the  wheel  to  turn  round,  the  carriage  being  stationary,  the 
surface  of  the  tire  slipping  or  sliding  upon  the  road  as  the  wheel  is  made  to 
revolve.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  face  of  the  tire  upon 
the  road  is  such  as  to  produce  between  them  such  a  degree  of  adhesion  as  will 
render  it  impossible  for  the  wheel  to  slide  or  slip  upon  the  road  by  the  force 
which  is  applied  to  it,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  wheel  can  only  turn 
round  in  obedience  to  the  force  which  moves  it  by  causing  the  carriage  to  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  wheel  will  roll  upon  the  road,  and  the  carriage  will  be  moved 
forward,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  each  time 
it  performs  a  complete  revolution. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  effects  may  be  partially  produced ;  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheel  to  the  road  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  slipping  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  slipping  as  fast 
as  it  revolves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  carriage  would  advance  and 
the  wheel  would  slip.  The  progressive  motion  of  the  carriage  during  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  be  equal  to  the  differeAce  between  the 
complete  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  the  portion  through  which  in  one 
revolution  it  has  slipped. 

When  the  construction  of  travelling  steam-engines  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  engineers,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  a  notion  was  impressed 
upon  their  minds  that  the  adhesion  between  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  of  very  small  amount,  and  that  in  every 
practical  case  the  wheels  thus  driven  would  either  slip  altogether,  and  produce 
no  advance  of  the  carriage,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  impelling 
power  would  be  lost  by  the  partial  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  wheels.  It  is 
singular  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the  many  ingenious  persons  who 
for  several  years  were  engaged  in  such  experiments  and  speculations,  to  as- 
certain by  experiment  the  actual  amount  of  adhesion  in  any  particular  case 
between  the  wheels  and  the  road.  Had  they  done  so,  we  should  probably 
now  have  found  locomotive  engines  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  to  which 
they  have  attained. 

To  remedy  this  imaginary  difficulty,  Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  pro- 
posed to  make  the  external  rims  of  the  wheels  rough  and  uneven,  by  surround- 
ing them  with  projecting  heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  by  cutting  transverse 
grooves  on  them.  They  proposed,  in  cases  where  considerable  elevations 
were  to  be  ascended,  to  cause  claws  or  nails  to  project  from  the  surface  during 
the  ascent,  so  as  to  take  hold  of  the  road. 

In  seven  years  after  the  construction  of  the  first  locomotive  engine  by  these 
engineers,  another  locomotive  engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Blinkensop,  of 
Middleton  colliery,  near  Leeds.  He  obtained  a  patent,  in  1811,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  a  rack-rail.  The  railroad  thus,  instead  of  being  composed  of  smooth 
bars  of  iron,  presented  a  line  of  projecting  teeth,  like  those  of  a  cog-wheel, 
wbicb  stretched  along  the  entire  distance  to  be  ViV(^'^<^^.   T^<^  ^\a^  ^^ 


which  the  engine  rolled  were  furnished  with  corresponding  teeth,  which  work- 
ed in  the  teeth  of  the  railroad,  and,  in  this  way,  produced  a  progressive  motion 
in  the  carriage. 

The  next  contrivance  for  overcoming  this  fictitious  difficulty,  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Chapman,  who,  in  the  year  1812,  obtained  a  patent  for  working  a 
locomotive  engine  by  a  chain  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  line  of  rail- 
road, from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  This  chain  was  passed  once  round  a 
grooved  wheel  under  the  centre  of  the  carriage  ;  so  that,  when  this  grooved 
wheel  was  turned  by  the  engine,  the  chain  being  incapable  of  slipping  upon  it, 
the  carriage  was  consequently  advanced  on  the  road.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
strain  from  acting  on  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  its  links  were  made  to  fall 
upon  upright  forks  placed  at  certain  intervals,  which  between  those  intervals 
sustained  the  tension  of  the  chain  produced  by  the  engine.  Friction-rollers 
were  used  to  press  the  chain  into  the  groove  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  prevent  ii 
from  slipping.  This  contrivance  was  soon  abandoned,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  a  prodigious  loss  of  force  was  incurred  by  the  friction  of  the  chain. 

The  following  year,  1813,  produced  a  contrivance  of  singular  ingenuity,  for 
overcoming  the  supposed  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  adhesion  between 
the  wheels  and  the  road.  This  was  no  other  than  a  pair  of  mechanical  legs 
and  feet,  which  were  made  to  walk  and  propel  in  a  manner  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  feet  of  an  animal. 

A  sketch  o(  these  propellers  is  given  in  fig.  63.     A  is  the  carriage  moving 


Fig.  63. 


on  the  railroad,  L  and  U  are  the  legs,  F  and  F'  the  feet.  The  foot  F  has  a 
joint  at  O,  which  corresponds  to  the  ankle  ;  another  joint  is  placed  at  K, 
which  corresponds  to  the  knee  ;  and  a  third  is  placed  at  L,  which  corresponds 
to  the  hip.  Similar  joints  are  placed  at  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  other 
leg.  The  knee-joint  K  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  piston  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  piston,  which  is  horizontal,  is  pressed  outward,  the  leg  L  presses 
the  fool  F  against  the  ground,  and  the  resistance  forces  the  carriage  A  on- 
ward. As  the  carriage  proceeds,  the  angle  K  at  the  knee  becomes  larger,  so  S 
that  the  leg  and  thigh  take  a  straighter  position  ;  and  this  continues  until  the 
piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke.  At  the  hip  L  there  is  a  short  lever 
L  M,  the  extremity  of  which  is  connected  by  a  cord  or  chain  with  a  point  S, 
placed  near  the  shin  of  the  leg.  When  the  piston  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder, 
the  knee  K  is  drawn  toward  the  engine,  and  the  cord  M  S  is  made  to  lift  the 
foot  F  from  the  ground  ;  to  which  it  does  not  return  until  the  piston  has  ar- 
rived  at  the  extremity  of  the  cyVvivCLei.    On  \\i^  ^^^vwv  \i^\\\^'a.'^ji\\\.^\AN^\v^>\v  ' 
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of  the  cylinder,  the  foot  F,  being  placed  on  the  road,  is  pressed  backward  by 
the  force  of  the  piston-rod  at  K  ;  but  the  friction  of  the  ground  preventing  its 
backward  motion,  the  reaction  causes  the  engine  to  advance  :  and  in  the  same 
manner  this  process  is  continued. 

Attached  to  the  thigh  at  N,  above  the  knee,  by  a  joint,  is  a  horiaeontal  rod 
N  R,  which  works  a  rack  R.  This  rack  has  beneath  it  a  cog-wheel.  This 
cog-wheel  acts  in  another  rack  below  it.  By  these  means,  when  the  knee  K 
is  driven  yrom  the  engine,  the  rack  R  is  moved  bachoard ;  but  the  cog-wheel 
acting  on  the  other  rack  beneath  it,  will  move  the  latter  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  rack  R  being  then  moved  in  the  same  direction  with  the  knee  K,  it 
follows  that  the  other  rack  will  always  be  moved  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
lower  rack  is  connected  by  another  horizontal  rod  with  the  thigh  of  the  leg 
L  F^,  immediately  above  the  knee  at  N^  When  the  piston  is  forced  inward, 
the  knee  K^  will  thus  be  forced  backward;  and  when  the  piston  is  forced  out- 
ward, the  knee  K'  will  be  drawn  forward.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  two 
knees  K  and  K'  are  pressed  alternately  backward  and  forward.  The  foot  F', 
when  the  knee  K^  is  drawn  forward,  is  lifted  by  the  means  already  described 
for  the  foot  F. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  this  description,  that  the  piece  of  mechanism  here 
exhibited  is  a  contrivance  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  legs  of  an  animal, 
and  resembling  in  all  respects  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse.  It  is  however  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  specimen  of  great  ingenuity  than  as  a  contrivance  of 
practical  utility. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  important  fact  was  first  ascertained  that 
the  adhesion  or  friction  of  the  wheels  with  the  rails  on  which  they  moved  was 
amply  sufficient  to  propel  the  engine,  even  when  dragging  after  it  a  load  of 
great  weight ;  and  that  in  such  case,  the  progressive  motion  would  be  effected 
without  any  slipping  of  the  wheels.  The  consequence  of  this  fact  rendered 
totally  useless  all  the  contrivances  for  giving  wheels  a  piirchase  on  the  road, 
such  as  racks,  chains,  feet,  Slc.  The  experiment  by  which  this  was  deter- 
mined appears  to  have  been  first  tried  on  the  Wylam  railroad ;  where  it  was 
proved,  that  when  the  road  was  level,  and  the  rails  clean,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  was  sufficient,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  propel  considerable  loads. 
By  manual  labor  it  was  first  ascertained  how  much  weight  the  wheels  of  a 
common  carriage  would  overcome  without  slipping  round  on  the  rail,  and 
having  found  the  proportion  which  that  bore  to  the  weight,  they  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  weight  of  the  engine  would  produce  sufficient  adhesion  to  drag 
after  it  on  the  railroad  the  requisite  number  of  wagons. 

In  1814,  an  engine  was  constructed  at  Killingworth,  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
having  two  cylinders  with  a  cylindrical  boiler,  and  working  two  pair  of  wheels, 
by  cranks  placed  at  right  angles  ;  so  that  when  the  one  was  in  full  operation, 
the  other  was  at  its  dead  points.  By  these  means  the  propelling  power  was 
always  in  action.  The  cranks  were  maintained  in  this  position  by  an  endless 
chain,  which  passed  round  two  cogged  wheels  placed  under  the  engine,  and 
which  were  fixed  on  the  same  axles  on  which  the  wheels  were  placed.  The 
wheels  in  this  case  were  fixed  on  the  axles,  and  turned  with  them. 

In  an  engine  subsequently  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  the  Killing- 
worth  railroad,  the  mode  adopted  of  connecting  the  wheels  by  an  endless  chain 
and  cog-wheels  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  con- 
necting the  two  cranks  by  a  straight  rod.  All  such  contrivances,  however, 
have  this  great  defect,  that,  if  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  be  not  constructed 
with  dimensions  accurately  equal,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  slipping  or 
dragging  on  the  road.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  requires  that  each  wheel 
should  perform  ita  revolution  exactly  in  the  ^^me  \\m^  \  «.tLdaQ^%^<^«^^V)N^^ 
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doing  80,  must  pass  over  exactly  equal  lengths  of  the  road.  If,  therefore,  the 
circumference  of  the  wheels  be  not  accurately  equal,  that  wheel  which  has 
the  lesser  circumference  must  be  dragged  along  so  much  of  the  road  as  that 
by  which  it  falls  short  of  the  circumference  of  the  greater  wheel ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  wheel  must  be  dragged  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
compensate  for  the  same  difference.  As  no  mechanism  can  accomplish  a 
perfect  equality  in  four,  much  less  in  sis  wheels,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
great  portio'n  of  that  dragging  effect  is  a  necessary  consequence  ojf  the  principle 
of  this  machine  ;  and  even  were  the  wheels,  in  the  first  instance,  accurately 
constructed,  it  is  not  possible  that  their  wear  could  be  so  exactly  uniform  as 
to  continue  equal. 

The  next  stimulus  which  the  progress  of  this  invention  received,  proceeded 
from  the  great  national  work  undertaken  ^t  Liverpool,  by  which  that  town  and 
the  extensive  commercial  mart  of  Manchester  were  connected  by  a  double  line 
of  railway.  When  this  project  was  undertaken,  it  was  not  decided  what 
moving  power  it  might  be  most  expedient  to  adopt  as  a  means  of  transport  on 
the  proposed  road :  the  choice  lay  between  horse  power,  fixed  steam-engines, 
and  locomotive  engines  ;  but  the  first,  for  many  obvious  reasons^  was  at  once 
rejected  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  last  two. 

The  steam-engine  may  be  applied,  by  two  distinct  methods,  to  move  wagons 
either  on  a  turnpike  road  or  on  a  railway.  By  the  one  method  the  steam- 
engine  is  fixed,  and  draws  the  carriage  or  train  of  carriages  toward  it  by  a  chain 
extending  the  whole  length  of  road  on  which  the  engine  works.  By  this 
method  the  line  of  road  over  which  the  transport  is  conducted  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  short  intervals,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  an  engine  is 
placed.  The  wagons  or  carriages,  when  drawn  by  any  engine  to  its  own 
station,  are  detached,  and  connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  chain  worked 
by  the  next  stationary  engine  ;  and  thus  the  journey  is  performed,  from  station 
to  station,  by  separate  engines.  By  the  other  method  the  same  engine  draws 
the  load  the  whole  journey,  travelling  with  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  when  that  work  was 
advanced  toward  its  completion,  employed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1829, 
Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Lock,  and  Messrs.  Walker  and  Rastrick,  experienced 
engineers,  to  visit  the  dififerent  railways,  where  practical  information  respect- 
ing the  comparative  effects  of  stationary  and  locomotive  engines  was  likely  to 
be  obtained ;  and  from  these  gentlemen  they  received  reports  on  the  relative 
merits,  according  to  their  judgment  of  the  two  methods.  The  particulars  of 
their  calculations  are  given  at  large  in  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood  on  railways  ;  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  into  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  object  to  enter.  The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  was,  that  the  capital  necessary  to  be  advanced  to  establish  a  line 
of  stationary  engines  was  considerably  greater  than  that  which  was  necessary 
to  establish  an  equivalent  power  in  locomotive  engines ;  that  the  annual  ex- 
pense by  the  stationary  engines  was  likewise  greater ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  expense  of  transport  by  the  latter  was  greater,  in  a  like  proportion. 

The  decision  of  the  directors  was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  locomotiv^e  engines  ; 
and  their  next  measure  was  td  devise  some  means  by  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  country  might  be  stimulated  to  supply  them  with  the  best  possible 
form  of  engines  for  this  purpose.  With  this  view,  it  was  proposed  and  carried 
into  effect  to  ofifer  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  which  might  be  pro- 
duced under  certain  proposed  conditions,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  a  public 
trial  of  the  claims  of  the  candidates.  A  premium  of  &ve  hundred  pounds  was 
accordingly  offered  for  the  beai  locomoUN^  ^Tv^vtv^  \o  \v«i  wi  >5ckft  \ic«i^x^ol  and 


Manchester  railway ;  under  the  condition  that  it  should  produce  no  smoke  ; 
that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  should  be  limited  to  fifty  pounds  on  the  inch  ; 
and  that  it  should  draw  at  least  three  times  its  own  weight,  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  ten  miles  an  hour ;  that  the  engine  should  be  supported  on  springs, 
and  should  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Precautions  were  also  proposed 
against  the  consequences  of  the  boiler  bursting  ;  and  other  matters  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  more  particularly  here.  This  proposal  was  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  and  the  time  of  trial  was  appointed  in  the  following  October. 
The  engines  which  underwent  the  trial  were,  the  Rocket,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  ;  the  Sanspareil,  by  Hackworth ;  and  the  Novelty,  by  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson.  Of  these,  the  Rocket  obtained  the  premium.  A 
line  of  railway  was  selected  for  the  trial,  on  a  level  piece  of  road  about  two 
miles  in  length,  near  a  place  called  Rainhill,  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter ;  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
engine  had  to  travel  this  distance  backward  and  forward  ten  times,  which 
made  altogether  a  journey  of  thirty  miles.  The  Rocket  performed  this  journey 
twice:  the  first  time  in  2  hours  14  minutes  and  8  seconds  ;  and  the  second 
time  in  2  hours  6  minutes  and  49  seconds.  Its  speed  at  dififerent  parts  of  the 
journey  varied  :  its  greatest  rate  of  motion  was  rather  above  29  miles  an  hour ; 
and  its  least,  about  11^  miles  an  hour.  The  average  rate  of  the  one  journey 
was  13^  miles  an  hour  ;  and  of  the  other,  14^  miles.  This  was  the  only 
engine  which  performed  the  complete  journey  proposed,  the  others  having 
been  stopped  from  accidents  which  occurred  to  them  in  the  experiment.  The 
Sanspareil  performed  the  distance  between  the  stations  eight  times,  travelling 
22 j^  miles  in  1  hour  37  minutes  and  16  seconds.  The  greatest  velocity  to 
which  this  engine  attained  was  something  less  than  23  miles  per  hour.  The 
Novelty  had  only  passed  twice  between  the  stations  when  the  joints  of  the 
boiler  gave  way,  and  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 

'  The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  these  engines  was, 
to  combine  with  sufiicient  lightness  the  greatest  possible  heating  power.  The 
fire  necessarily  acts  on  the  water  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  its  radiant  heat ;  and 
second,  by  the  current  of  heated  air  which  is  carried  by  the  draught  through 
the  fines,  and  finally  passes  into  the  chimney.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  to  both  these  sources  of  heat  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  superiority  of  the  Rocket  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  surface  of  the  water  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
With  a  less  extent  of  grate-bars  than  the  Sanspareil,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  five,  it  exposed  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  radiant  heat,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  three  ;  and  a  greater  surface  of  water  to  heated  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  more  than  three  to  two.  It  was  found  that  the  Rocket,  compared  with  the 
Sanspareil,  consumed  fuel,  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  twenty-eight. 

The  object  to  be  effected  in  the  boilers  of  these  engines  is,  to  keep  a  small  i 
quantity  of  water  at  an  excessive  temperature,  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
fuel  kept  in  the  most  active  state  of  combustion.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  so  to  shape  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  flues,  that  the  water  shall 
be  in  contact  with  as  extensive  a  surface  as  possible,  every  part  of  which  is 
acted  on,  either  immediately,  by  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire,  or  mediately, 
by  the  air  which  has  passed  through  the  fire,  and  which  finally  rushes  into  the 
chimney  :  and,  secondly,  that  such  a  forcible  draught  should  be  maintained  in 
the  furnace,  that  a  quantity  of  heat  shall  be  extricated  from  the  fuel,  by  com- 
bustion, sufficient  to  maintain  the  water  at  the  necessary  temperature,  and  to 
produce  the  steam  with  sufiicient  mpidivy.    To  BAcom^^AVL  >2^^^^!^  ^^^^a^^' 
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therefore,  the  chamber  contaiDing  the  grate  should  be  completely  sarrounded 
by  water,  and  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  water  in*  the  boiler.  The 
magnitude  of  the  surface  exposed  to  radiation  should  be  as  great  as  is  consistent 
with  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  machine.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  heat,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  air  passing  through  the  fuel,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  a  state  of  combustion,  should  be  transferred  to  the  water  before  the 
air  escapes  into  the  chimney.  Air  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  to  accom- 
plish this  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  in  the  flues  should  be  exposed  to  as  great 
an  extent  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  water  as  possible.  No  contriTBDce 
can  be  less  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  than  one  or  two  large  tubes 
traversing  the  boiler,  as  in  the  earliest  locomotive  engines  :  the  body  of  air 
which  passed  through  the  centre  of  these  tubes  had  no  contact  with  their 
surface,  and,  consequently,  passed  into  the  chimney  at  nearly  the  same  tern-  I 
perature  as  that  which  it  had  when  it  quitted  the  fire.  The  only  ]>ortion  of  air 
which  imparted  its  heat  to  the  water  was  that  portion  which  passed  next  to  the  I 
surface  of  the  tube. 

Several  methods  suggest  themselves  to  increase  the  surface  of  water  in  con-  ' 
tact  with  a  given  quantity  of  air  passing  through  it.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  causing  the  air  to  pass  between  plates  placed  near  each  other,  so  i 
as  to  divide  the  current  into  thin  strata,  having  between  them  strata  of  water, 
or  it  might  be  made  to  pass  between  tubes  differing  slightly  in  diameter,  the 
water  passing  through  an  inner  tube,  and  being  also  in  contact  with  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  outer  tube.  Such  a  method  would  be  similar  in  principle  to 
the  steam-jacket  used  in  Watt's  steam-engines,  or  to  the  condenser  of  Cart- 
wright's  engine.  But,  considering  the  facility  of  constructing  small  tubes,  and 
of  placing  them  in  the  boiler,  that  method,  perhaps,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
in  practice  ;  although  the  shape  of  a  tube,  geometrically  considered,  is  most 
unfavorable  for  the  exposure  of  a  fluid  contained  in  it  to  its  surface.  The  air 
which  passes  from  the  fire-chamber,  being  subdivided  as  it  passes  through  the 
boiler  by  a  great  number  of  very  small  tubes,  may  be  made  to  impart  all  its 
excess  of  heat  to  the  water  before  it  issues  into  the  chimney.  This  is  all 
which  the  most  refined  contrivance  can  effect.  The  Rocket  engine  was 
traversed  by  twenty-five  tubes,  each  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  principle 
has  since  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  abstraction  of  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the  air  before  it  reaches  the 
chimney  is  attended  with  one  consequence,  which,  at  first  view,  would  present 
a  difficulty  apparently  insurmountable  ;  the  chimney  would,  in  fact,  lose  its 
power  of  draught.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  using  the  waste 
steam,  which  had  passed  from  the  cylinder  after  working  the  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  draught.  This  steam  was  urged  through  a  jet  presented 
upward  in  the  chimney,  and  driven  out  with  such  force  in  that  direction  as  to 
create  a  sufficient  draught  to  work  the  furnace. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  attainment  of  speed  by  locomotive  engines  is  the 
power  to  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  steam.  Each  stroke 
of  the  piston  causes  one  revolution  of  the  wheels,  and  consumes  four  cylinders 
full  of  steam  :  consequently,  a  cylinder  of  steam  corresponds  to  a  certain 
number  of  feel  of  road  travelled  over  :  hence  it  is  that  the  production  of  a  rapid 
and  abundant  supply  of  heal,  and  the  imparting  of  that  heat  quickly  and  effectu- 
ally to  the  water,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  construct  an  engine 
capable  of  rapid  motion. 

The  method  of  subdividing  the  flue  into  tubes  was  carried  much  further  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  after  the  construction  of  the  Rocket ;  and,  indeed,  the  princi- 
ple  was  so  obvious,  it  is  on\y  sut^tovcv^  \\i^x,*\w  >^«i  %lx^\.  \\\&\axi^^^\\^ci^^  ^^^ 
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r  diameter  than  three  inches  were  not  used.  In  engines  since  con* 
?d,  the  number  of  tubes  vary  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
ter  being  reduced  to  two  inches  or  less ;  and  in  some  instances  tubes 
)een  introduced,  even  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  one  and 

inch  diameter. 

ce  the  period  at  which  this  railway  was  opened  for  the  actual  purposes 
nsport,  the  locomotive  engines  have  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  im- 
nent.     Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  without  suggesting  some  change 

details,  by  which  fuel  might  be  economized,  the  production  of  steam 
red  more  rapid,  the  wear  of  the  engine  rendered  slower,  the  proportionate 
;th  of  the  different  parts  improved,  or  some  other  desirable  end  obtained. 
S[ines  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  Rocket,  were  subject  to  two  principal 
s.  The  cylinders,  being  placed  outside  the  engine,  were  exposed  to  the 
•f  the  atmosphere,  which  produced  a  waste  of  heat  more  or  less  consider- 
y  condensation.  The  points  at  which  the  power  of  the  steam  to  turn  the 
s  was  applied,  being  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  and  on  the  exterior  of 
heel,  a  considerable  strain  was  produced,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
of  application  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  resistance.  If  it  were 
»le  that  the  impelling  power  could  act  in  drawing  the  train  at  all  times 
jqual  energy  to  both  sides  of  the  engine,  then  no  injurious  strain  would 
)duced  ;  but  from  the  relative  position  of  the  points  on  the  opposite  wheels 
ich  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  connecting  rods,  it  was  inevitable  that, 
i  moment  when  one  of  the  pistous  exerts  its  full  power  in  driving  the 
,  the  other  piston  must  be  altogether  inactive.  The  impelling  power, 
ore,  at  alternate  moments  of  time,  acted  on  opposite  wheels,  and  on  each 
m  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  axle. 
B  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  machine  was  made  with  a  view  to 
e  these  two  defects.  The  cylinders  were  transferred  from  the  exterior 
)  engine  to  the  interior  of  the  casing  called  the  smoke-box,  B,  fig.  64, 

Fig.  64. 
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I  supports  the  chimney,  and  which  receives  the  heated  air  issuing  from 
bes  which  traverse  the  boiler.  Thus  placed,  the  cylinders  are  always 
ained  as  hot  as  the  air  which  issues  from  the  fiues,  and  all  condensation 
am  by  their  exposure  is  prevented.    The  pialou-iod*  %x^  V\kft^v^^  VstssNwgisjX 
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closer  together,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  engine  :  the  connecting 
longer  attached  to  the  wheels,  are  made  to  act  upon  two  cranks  coi 
upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  mother, 
the  position  of  these  cranks,  one  would  always  be  at  its  dead  point  wbe&tb 
other  is  in  full  action.     The  action  of  the  steam  upon  them  would,  theRfei^ 
be  generally  unequal ;  but  this  would  not  produce  the  same  strain  as  when  die 
connecting  rods  are  attached  to  points  upon  the  exterior  of  the  wheels,  owii| 
to  the  cranks  being  constructed  on  the  axle  at  points  so  much  neireris      ^^ 
centre.     By  this  means  it  was  found  that  the  working  of  the  machioe  m 
more  even,  and  productive  of  much  less  strain,  than  in  the  arrangement  ndapd 
in  the  Rocket,  and  the  earlier  engines.     On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  dttii- 
vantage  was  incurred  by  a  double-cranked  axle.     The  weakness  necemnitj 
arising  from  such  a  form  of  axle  could  only  be  removed  by  great  thicksea 
and  weight  of  metal ;  and  even  this  precaution,  at  first,  did  not  prevent  tbeit 
occasional  fracture.     The  forging  of  them  was,  however,  subsequently  nnck 
improved :  the  cranks,  instead  of  being  formed  by  bending  the  metal  win 
softened  by  heat,  were  made  by  cutting  the  square  of  the  crank  out  of  the  mU 
metal ;  and  now  it  rarely  happens  that  one  of  these  axles  fails. 

The  adoption  of  smaller  tubes,  and  a  greater  number  of  them«  withaTief 
more  perfectly  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  air  in  passing  to  the  chimae?, 
rendered  a  more  forcible  draught  necessary.  This  was  accomplished  by  tii 
adoption  of  a  more  contracted  blast-pipe  leading  from  the  eduction-pipes  of  tk 
cylinders  and  presented  up  the  chimney.  A  representation  of  such  a  blast-pipe, 
with  the  two  tubes  leading  from  the  cylinders  and  uniting  together  near  ike 
point,  which  is  presented  up  the  chimney,  is  given  at  p  p  in  fig.  74.  The  o- 
gine  thus  improved  is  represented  in  &g.  64. 

A  represents  the  cylindrical  boiler,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  traversed  by 
tubes.     They  are  usually  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  number,  and  about  u 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  boiler  is  about  seven  feet  in  lengrth ;  the  fiI^ 
chamber  is  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  at  F,  the  cylinders  are  inserted  in  a 
chamber  at  the  other  end,  immediately  under  the  chimney.      The  piston-rods 
are  supported  in  the  horizontal  position  by  guides ;  and  connecting  rods  extend 
from  them,  under  the  engine,  to  the  two  cranks  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large 
wheels.     The  effects  of  an  inequality  in  the  road  are  counteracted  by  springs,  i 
on   which  the  engine  rests  ;  the   springs  being  below  the  axle  of  the  great  j 
wheels,  and  above  that  of  the  less.     The  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders,  and  i 
withdrawn,  by  means  of  the  common  sliding  valves,  which  are  worked  by  an  ] 
eccentric  wheel  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  large  wheels  of  the  carriage.    The  j 
motion  is  communicated  from  this  eccentric  wheel  to  the  valve  by  sliding  rods. ! 
The  stand  is   placed  for  the  attendant  at  the  end  of  the  engine,  next  the  fire- 1 
place   F  ;  and  two  levers  L  project  from  the  end  which   communicate  with  \ 
the  valves  by  means  of  rods,  by  which  the  engine  is  governed  so  as  to  reverse  { 
the  motion.  j 

/rhe  wheels  of  these  engines  have  been  commonly  constructed  of  wood  with  j 
strong  iron  ties,  furnished  with  flanges  adapted  to  the  rails.  But  Mr.  Stephen- 
son afterward  substituted,  in  some  instances,  wheels  of  iron  with  hollow  spokes. 
The  engine  draws  af^er  it  a  tender  carriage  containing  the  fuel  and  water;  and, 
when  carrying  a  light  load,  is  capable  of  performing  the  whole  jonrney  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  without  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  When  a  heavy 
load  of  merchandise  is  drawn,  it  is  usual  to  take  in  water  at  the  middle  of 
the  trip. 

In  reviewing  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  engines  used  on  this  railway  is  mainly  owing  to  three  cir- 
cumstances :  Ist,  the  unlimited  power  of  draught  in  the  furnace,  by  projecting 
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ip;wa8te  steam  into  the  chimney ;  2d,  the  almost  unlimited  abstraction  of  heat 
the  air  passing  from  the  furnace,  by  arrangement  of  tubes  traversing  the 
and,  3d,  keeping  the  cylinders  warm,  by  immersing  them  in  the  cham- 
tioder  the  chimney.     There  are  many  minor  details  which  might  be  noticed 
with  approbation,  but  these  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  improvements. 

The  great  original  cost,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  the  engines  used 
on  the  railway  in  repair,  have  pressed  severely  on  the  resources  of  the  under- 
taking. One  of  the  best-constructed  of  the  later  engines  costs  originally 
1,500/.,  and  sometimes  more.  The  original  cost,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  principal  source  of  expense :  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  machines,  and 
the  occasional  fracture  of  those  parts  on  which  the  greatest  strain  has  been 
laid,  have  greatly  exceeded  what  the  directors  had  anticipated.  Although 
this  source  of  expense  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  engines  not  having  yet 
attained  that  state  of  perfection,  in  the  proportion  and  adjustment  of  their  parts, 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  to  which  experience  alone  can  lead,  yet 
there  are  some  obvious  defects  which  demand  attention. 
•  The  heads  of  the  boilers  are  flat,  and  formed  of  iron,  similar  to  the  material 
of  the  boilers  themselves.  The  tubes  which  traverse  the  boiler  were,  until 
recently,  copper,  and  so  inserted  into  the  flat  head  or  end  as  to  be  water-tight. 
When  the  boiler  was  heated,  the  tubes  were  found  to  expand  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  other  parts  of  the  boiler ;  which  frequently  caused  them  either 
to  be  loosened  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  cause  leakage,  or  to  bend  from  want 
of  room  for  expansion.  The  necessity  of  removing  and  refastening  the  tubes 
caused,  therefore,  a  constant  expense. 

The  fireplace  being  situated  at  one  end  of  the  boiler,  immediately  below  the 
mouths  of  the  tubes,  a  powerful  draught  of  air,  passing  through  the  fire,  carries 
with  it  ashes  and  cinders,  which  are  driven  violently  through  the  tubes,  and 
especially  the  lower  ones,  situated  near  the  fuel.  These  tubes  are,  by  this 
means,  subject  to  rapid  wear,  the  cinders  continually  acting  upon  their  interior 
surface.  After  a  short  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  single  tubes,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  found  to  be  worn,  by  new  ones  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  when  this  is  neglected,  that  tubes  burst.  After  a  certain  length  of 
time  the  engines  require  new  tubing.  This  wear  of  the  tubes  might  possibly 
be  avoided  by  constructing  the  fireplace  in  a  lower  position,  so  as  to  be  more 
removed  from  their  mouths  ;  or,  still  more  effectually,  by  interposing  a  casing 
of  metal,  which  might  be  filled  with  water,  between  the  fireplace  and  those 
tubes  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  cinders  and  ashes.  The  unequal 
expansion  of  the  tubes  and  boilers  appears  to  be  an  incurable  defect,  if  the 
present  form  of  the  engine  be  retained.  If  the  fireplace  and  chimney  could 
be  placed  at  the  same  end  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  tubes  might  be  recurved, 
the  unequal  expansion  would  then  produce  no  injurious  efiect;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  clean  the  tubes,  if  they  were  exposed,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  the 
cinders.  The  next  source  of  expense  arises  from  the  wear  of  the  boiler-heads, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

A  considerable  improvement  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  method 
of  tubing,  by  substituting  brass  for  copper  tubes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
cause  of  this  improvement  has  been  discovered  ;  but  it  is  certain,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  that  brass  tubes  are  subject  to  considerably  slower  wear  than  cop- 
per ones. 

Since  the  date  to  which  the  preceding  observations  refer,  the  locomotive 
engine  has  undergone  several  improvements  in  detail  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  among  which,  the  addition  of  a  third  pair  of  wheels  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  An  engine  supported  on  three  pairs  of  wheels  has 
great  Becurity  in  the  event  of  the  fracture  of  any  ou^  o{  \h!b  ^<^%— a!gl^  \^\&Kt;sL- 
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ing  axles  and  wheels  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  machine, 
nected  with  this  change  is  another,  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephensot, 
by  which  the  danges  are  removed  from  the  driving  wheels,  those  upon  the 
remaining  pairs  of  wheels  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  in  its  position  upon 
the  rails.  We  shall  now  describe  a  locomotive  engine  similar  in  construction 
to  those  almost  universally  used  at  present  on  railroads,  as  well  in  this  as  in 
other  countries. 

In  fig.  67  is  exhibited  a  vertical  section  of  the  engine  made  by  a  plane  car- 
ried through  its  length ;  and  in  fig.  68,  is  exhibited  a  corresponding  section  of  \ 
its  tender — the  tender  being  supposed  to  be  joined  on  to  the  engine  at  the  part 
where  the  connecting  points  appear  to  be  broken  in  the  drawing.  In  ^g.  69, 
is  exhibited  the  plan  of  the  working  machinery,  including  the  cylinders, 
pistons,  eccentrics,  &c.,  which  are  under  the  boiler,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  engine  is  driven.     Fig.  70,  represents  the  tender,  also  taken  in  plan. 

In  fig.  71,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  engine  next  | 
the  fire-box  ;  and  in  fig.  72,  is  represented  a  cross  vertical  section  through  the 
fire-box,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  engine,  showing  the  interior 
of  the  boiler  above  and  beside  the  fire-box,  the  rivets  and  bolts  connecting 
the  internal  and  external  fire-boxes,  the  regulator,  steam  funnel,  and  steam 
dome. 

In  fig.  73,  is  represented  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  engine  next  the 
smoke-box,  showing  the  cylinder  covers  W,  buflfers  T,  &c. ;  and  in  fig.  74,  is 
represented  a  section  of  the  interior  of  the  smoke-box,  made  by  a  vertical 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  engine,  showing  the  tube-piate  forming  the  fore- 
most end  of  the  boiler,  the  branches  S  of  the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  cylin-  I 
ders,  the  blast-pipe  p,  the  cylinders  H,  and  the  chimney  6. 

The  same  letters  of  reference  are  placed  at  corresponding  parts  in  the  dif- 
ferent figures. 

The  boiler,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  engines  already  described,  is  a 
cylipder  placed  upon  its  side,  the  section  of  which  is  exhibited  at  A,  &g.  67. 
The  fire-box  consists  of  two  casings  of  metal,  one  within  the  other.  The 
fire-grate  is  represented  at  D.  The  tubes  by  which  the  products  of  combustion 
are  drawn  from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box  F  are  represented  at  E.  Upon 
the  smoke-box  is  erected  the  chimney  G.  In  the  engine  from  which  ibis 
drawing  has  been  taken,  and  which  was  used  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
railway,  the  boiler  is  a  cylinder,  7^  feet  long,  and  3^  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  overlapping  each 
other,  and  bound  together  by  iron  rivets  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  If  inch 
apart.  One  of  these  rivets,  as  it  joins  two  plates,  is  represented  in  fig.  65. 
The  boiler  is  clothed  with  a  boarding  of  wood  a,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
bound  round  by  iron  hoops  screwed  together  at  the  bottom.  Wood  being  a 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  this  covering  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boiler  warm, 
and  checking  the  condensation  of  steam  which  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  engine  through  the  cold  air. 

The  external  fire-box,  B  B,  is  a  casing  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  being  four 
feet  wide  outside,  and  three  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  boiler.  It  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  similar 
to  those  of  the  boiler.  This  box  descends  about  two  feet  below  the  boiler, 
the  top  being  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  fig.  72,  of  a  somewhat  greater  diameter 
than  the  boiler,  and  concentrical  with  it.  The  front  of  the  fire-box  next  the 
end  of  the  boiler  has  a  circular  opening  equal  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  boiler. 
To  the  edge  of  this  opening  the  boiler  is  fastened  by  angle  irons,  and  rivets 
in  the  manner  represented  in  fi^.  66.  These  rivets  are  seen  in  section  in 
fig.  67. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


The  internal  fire-box  C,  ^g,  67,  is  similar  in  shapo  to  the  external,  only  it 
is  flat  at  the  top,  and  close  everywhere  except  at  the  bottom.  Betweeo  it 
and  the  external  fire-box  an  open  space  of  three  inches  and  a  half  is  left  til 
round,  and  on  the  side  next  the  boiler  this  space  is  increased  to  four  inches. 
This  internal  fire-box  is  made  of  copper  plates,  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
everywhere  except  next  the  boiler,  where  the  thickness  is  |. 

As  the  sides  and  front  of  the  external  fire-box,  and  all  the  surfaces  bound- 
ing the  internal  fire-box,  are  flat,  their  form  is  unfavorable  for  the  resistance 
of  pressure.  Adequate  means  are,  therefore,  provided  for  strengthening  them. 
The  plates  forming  the  internal  fire-box  are  bent  outward  near  the  bottom, 
until  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  those  of  the  external  fire-box,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  copper  rivets,  as  represented  at/,  in  fig.  67.  The  plates 
forming  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  two  fire-boxes  are  fastened  together  by 
stays  represented  at  k,  in  figs.  67  and  72.  These  stays,  which  are  of  copper, 
have  a  screw  cut  upon  them  through  their  whole  length,  and  holes  are  made 
through  the  plates  of  both  fire-boxes  tapped  with  corresponding  threads. 
The  copper  screws  are  then  passed  through  them,  and  rivets  formed  on  their 
heads  within  and  without,  as  seen  in  fig.  72.  These  screw  rivets  connect  all 
parts  of  the  plating  of  the  two  fire-boxes  which  are  opposed  to  each  other : 
they  are  placed  at  about  four  inches  apart  over  the  sides  and  back  of  the  in- 
ternal fireplace  and  that  part  of  the  front  which  is  below  the  boiler. 

As  the  top  of  the  internal  fire-box  cannot  be  strengthened  by  stays  of  this 
kind,  ribs  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  seen  in  their  length  at  /,  in  &g.  67,  and 
of  which  an  end  view  is  seen  in  ^g.  72,  are  attached  by  bolts  to  it.  These 
ribs  are  hollowed  out,  as  seen  in  fig.  67,  between  bolt  and  bolt,  in  order  to 
break  their  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  fire-box,  and  allow  a  more  free  passage 
to  the  heat  through  it.  If  they  were  in  continuous  contact  with  the  fire-box, 
the  metal  composing  them  would  become  more  highly  healed,  and  would  soon 
wear  out,  besides  intercepting  heat  from  the  water.  This  part  of  the  fire-box 
is  subject  to  rapid  wear,  unless  care  be  taken  that  the  level  of  the  water  be 
preserved  at  its  proper  height  in  the  boiler.  Even  when  the  boiler  is  properly 
filled,  the  depth  of  water  above  the  roof  of  the  fire-box  is  not  considerable,  and 
on  the  least  neglect  the  roof  may  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  steam,  in  which 
case  it  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

To  prevent  accidents  arising  from  this  cause,  a  leaden  plug,  represented  at 
m,  figs.  67  and  72,  is  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  internal  fire-box.  If  the 
water  be  allowed  to  subside,  this  plug  will  melt  out  before  the  copper  is  very 
injuriously  heated,  and  the  steam  rushing  out  at  the  aperture  will  cause  the 
fire  to  be  extinguished. 

Copper  flre-boxes  are  almost  universally  used ;  but  sometimes,  from  the 
consideration  of  cheapness,  iVi^  VnX»iti^^^-\ia^*vi  ^ot'^&vcvxOA^  ^\\s.^^. 
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Fig.  70. 


PLAN   OF  THE  TENDER. 
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In  the  plating  which  forms  the  back  of  the  external  fire-box,  aaoTalap 
is  formed,  as  represented  in  the  back  view  of  the  engine,  fig.  71,  for  tb 
door  g.  The  plating  of  the  internal  fire<-box  around  this  apertare  is  b 
right  angles  to  meet  that  of  the  external  fire-box,  to  which  it  is  fastenec 
row  of  copper  rivets.  The  fire-door  is  formed  of  two  plates  of  wrough 
riveted  together  with  a  space  of  nine  inches  and  a  half  between  them, 
air  between  these  plates  being  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat^  keeps  the 
plate  of  the  fire-door  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

In  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  internal  fire-box  which  forms  the  end 
boiler,  holes  are  made  to  receive  the  extremities  of  the  tubes,  by  which  i 
proceeding  from  the  fire  is  drawn  to  the  smoke-box  at  the  remote  end 
boiler.  These  tubes  are  represented  in  longitudinal  section  at  £,  fig.  6 
their  ends  are  seen  in  the  surface  of  the  internal  fire-box  in  fig.  72,  and 
remote  end  of  the  boiler'  where  they  terminate  in  the  smoke-box  in  i 
These  tubes  are  formed  of  the  best  rolled  brass,  and  their  thickness 
engine,  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  ^  of  an  inch.  After  the  brass  plat 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  being  overlapped,  is  properly  soldered  to^ 
and  the  edges  smoothed  off,  the  tubes  are  made  perfectly  cylindrical  hj 
drawn  through  a  circular  steel  die. 

The  tube-plates  (as  those  parts  of  the  boiler  ends  in  which  the  tubes ; 
serted  are  called)  are  bored  with  holes  in  corresponding  positions,  tnil}* 
drical,  and  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  tubes,  so  that  the  tubes, 
passed  into  them,  will  be  just  in  contact  with  them.  The  length  of  the 
is  so  regulated,  that  when  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  boiler,  and  p 
through  the  holes,  they  shall  project  at  each  end  a  little  beyond  the 
The  manner  of  fastening  them  so  as  to  be  water-tight  is  as  follows :  ^ 
hoop  or  ferrule,  made  slightly  conical,  a  section  of  which  is  exhibited 
fig.  75,  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  internal  diame 


Fig.  75. 


the  tube,  but  which  increases  toward  the  outer  end,  is  driven  in  as  repres 
in  the  figure.  It  acts  as  a  wedge,  and  forces  the  tube  into  close  contac 
the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  tube-plate. 

When  particular  tubes  in  a  boiler  are  worn  out,  and  require  to  be  rep 
their  removal  is  easily  effected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  steel  ( 
on  the  inside,  and  to  bend  it  off  from  contact  with  the  tube,  by  which  me 
can  be  loosened  and  withdrawn,  and  the  tube  removed. 

In  the  engine  to  which  this  description  refers  there  were  one  hundn 
twenty-four  tubes,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  1|  inch.     The  di; 
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between  tube  and  tube  was  }  of  an  inch.  The  number  of  tubes  vary  in  dif- 
ferent engines,  some  having  so  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  the  num- 
ber in  some  is  less  than  ninety.  The  evaporating  power  of  an  engine  greatly 
depends  on  the  proper  number  and  magnitude  of  its  tubes  ;  and  the  experience 
which  engineers  have  had  on  railways  have  led  them  gradually  to  increase  the 
number  of  tubes,  and  diminish  their  magnitude.  In  the  Rocket,  already  men- 
tioned as  having  gained  the  prize  on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  the  number  of  tubes  was  twenty-four,  and  their  diameter  three 
inches ;  but  in  all  the  engines  subsequently  made  their  number  was  augmented, 
and  their  diameter  diminished.  The  practical  inconvenience  which  limits  the 
size  of  the  tubes  is  their  liability  to  become  choked  by  cinders  and  ashes, 
which  get  wedged  in  them  when  they  are  too  small,  and  thereby  obstruct  the 
draught,  and  diminish  the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler.  The  tubes  now  in 
use,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  internal  diameter,  not  only  require  to  be  cleared 
of  the  ashes  and  cinders,  which  get  fastened  in  them  after  each  journey,  but 
it  is  necessary  throughout  a  journey  of  any  length  that  the  tubes  should  be 
picked  and  cleaned  by  opening  the  fire-door  at  convenient  intervals. 

When  (ubes  fail,  they  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
crushing  them  inward :  the  water  enters  through  the  rent  made  in  the  tube, 
and  flowing  upon  the  fire  extinguishes  it.  When  a  single  tube  thus  fails  upon 
a  journey,  the  engine,  notwithstanding  the  accident,  may  generally  be  made  to 
work  to  the  end  of  its  journey  by  plugging  the  ends  of  the  broken  tube  with 
hard  wood  ;  the  water  in  contact  with  which  will  prevent  the  fire  from  burning 
it  away. 

The  tubes  act  as  stays,  connecting  the  ends  of  the  boiler  to  strengthen 
them.  Besides  these,  there  are  rods  of  wrought  iron  extended  from  end  to  end 
of  the  boiler  above  the  roof  of  the  internal  fireplace.  These  rods  are  repre- 
sented at  0  in  their  length  in  ^g.  67,  and  an  end  view  of  them  is  seen  in  fig. 
72.  The  smoke-box  F,  figs.  67,  74,  containing  the  cylinders,  steam-pipe,  and 
blast-pipe,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  It  is  formed  of  wrought  iron 
plates,  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  side  next  the  boiler,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
elsewhere.  The  plates  are  riveted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  fire-box 
already  described.  From  the  top  of  the  smoke-box,  which,  like  the  fire-box, 
is  semi-cylindrical,  as  seen  in  elevation  in  fig.  73,  and  in  section  in  fig.  74, 
rises  the  chimney  G,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and  formed  of  \  inch  iron  plates, 
riveted  and  bound  round  by  hoops.  It  is  flanged  to  the  top  of  the  smoke-box, 
as  represented  in  fi%.  74.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  the  working 
cylinders  are  placed,  side  by  side,  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  slide  valves 
upward.  In  the  top  of  the  external  fire-box  a  circular  aperture  is  formed 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  upon  this  aperture  is  placed  the  steam-dome  T 
figs.  67,  71,  72,  two  feet  high,  and  attached  around  the  circular  aperture  by  a 
flange  and  screw  secured  by  nuts.  This  steam  dome  is  made  of  brass  |  inch 
thick.  In  stationary  boilers,  where  magnitude  is  not  limited,  it  has  been 
already  explained,  that  the  space  allowed  for  steam  is  sufliciently  large  to 
secure  the  complete  separation  of  the  vapor  from  the  spray  which  is  mixed 
with  it  when  it  issues  immediately  from  the  water.  In  locomotive  boilers 
suflicient  space  cannot  be  allowed  lor  this,  and  the  separation  of  the  water 
from  the  steam  is  eflected  by  the  arrangement  here  represented.  A  funnel- 
shaped  tube  d\  figs.  67,  72,  with  its  wide  end  upward,  rises  into  the  steam- 
dome,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  it.  This  funnel  bends  toward  the  back 
of  the  fire-box,  and  is  attached  by  a  flange  and  screws  to  the  great  steam-pipe 
S,  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler.  The  steam  rising  from  the 
boiler  fills  the  steam-dome  T,  and  descends  in  the  funnel-shaped  tube  d\ 
The  space  it  has  thus  to  traverse  enables  the  steam  to  disengage  itself  almost 
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completely  from  the  priming.  The  wider  part  of  the  great  steam-pipe  a  is 
flanged  and  screwed  at  the  hinder  end  to  a  corresponding  aperture  in  the  back 
plate  of  the  fire-box.  This  opening  is  covered  by  a  circular  plate,  secured  by 
screws,  having  a  stuffing-box  in  its  centre,  of  the  same  kind  as  is  used  for  the 
piston-rods  of  steam-cylinders.  Through  this  stuffing-box  the  spindle  a"  of 
the  regulator  passes,  and  to  its  end  is  attached  a  winch  h',  by  which  the 
spindle  a*'  is  capable  of  being  turned.  This  winch  is  limited  in  its  play  to  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  of'  is  attached  to  a  plate 
0^,  seen  edgewise  in  hg.  67,  and  the  face  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  72 ;  this  cir- 
cular plate  ^  is  perforated  with  two  apertures  somewhat  less  than  quadrauts. 
That  part  of  the  plate,  therefore,  which  remains  not  pierced  forms  two  solid 
pieces  somewhat  greater  than  quadrants.  This  plate  is  ground  so  as  to  move 
in  steam-tight  contact  with  a  fixed  plate  under  it,  which  terminates  at  the  wide 
end  of  the  conical  mouth  of  the  steam-pipe  S.  This  fixed  circular  plate  is 
likewise  pierced  with  two  nearly  quadrantal  apertures,  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  moveable  plate  e'.  When  the  moveable  plate  e'  is  turned  round  by 
the  winch  h',  the  apertures  in  it  may  be  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
fixed  circular  plate  on  which  it  moves,  in  which  position  the  steam-pipe  S 
communicates  with  the  funnel  d'  by  the  two  quadrantal  apertures  thus  open. 
If,  on  the  othei*  hand,  the  winch  h'  be  moved  from  this  position  through  a 
quarter  revolution,  then  the  quadrantal  o()ening8  in  the  moveable  plate  will  be 
brought  over  the  solid  parts  of  the  fixed  plate  on  which  it  moves,  and  these 
solid  parts  being  a  little  more  than  quadrants,  while  the  openings  are  a  little 
less,  all  communication  between  the  steam-pipe  S  and  the  funnel  d"  will  be 
stopped,  for  in  this  case  the  quadrantal  openings  in  the  fixed  and  moveable 
plates  respectively  will  be  stopped  by  the  solid  parts  of  these  plates.  It  will 
be  evident  that  as  the  winch  A'  of  the  regulator  is  moved  from  the  former  . 
position  to  the  latter,  in  every  intermediate  position  the  aperture  communicating 
between  the  funnel  d'  and  the  steam-pipe  S  will  be  less  in  magnitude  than 
the  complete  quadrant.  It  will  in  fact  be  composed  of  two  openings  having 
the  form  of  sectors  of  a  circle  less  than  a  quadrant,  and  these  sectors  may 
be  made  of  any  magnitude,  however  small,  until  the  opening  is  altogether 
closed. 

By  such  means  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  steam-pipe  S 
may  be  regulated  by  the  winch  A'. 

The  steam  being  admitted  to  the  steam-pipe  passes  through  it  to  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  pipe  being  enclosed  within  the  boiler  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  maintained.  The  steam-pipe  passing  through  the  tube-plate 
at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  is  carried  to  a  small  distance  from  the  tube-plate 
in  the  same  direction,  where  it  is  flanged  on  to  a  cross  horizontal  pipe  pro- 
ceeding to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  represented  in  fig.  74.  This  cross  pipe 
is  itself  flanged  to  two  curved  steam-pipes,  S,  fig.  74,  by  which  the  steam  is 
conducted  to  the  valve-boxes  V  V.  The  lower  ends  of  these  curved  arms  are 
flanged  on  to  the  valve-boxes  of  the  two  cylinders  at  the  ends  nearest  to  the 
boiler.  The  opening  of  one  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  right-hand  cylinder 
in  fig.  69.  By  these  pipes  the  steam  is  conducted  into  the  valve-boxes  or 
steam-chests,  from  which  it  is  admitted  by  slide-valves  to  the  cylinders  to 
work  the  pistons  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  described  in  the 
large  stationary  engines. 

On  the  upper  sides  of  the  cylinders  are  formed  the  steam-chests  or  valve- 
boxes,  which  are  exhibited  at  U,  figs.  67,  69,  74.  These  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  bolted  to  the  upper  side  of  each  cylinder.  At 
the  front  end  they  are  also  secured  by  bolts  to  the  smoke  box,  and  at  the 
hinder  end  are  attached  to  lUe  tube-\>\aie.     These  valve-boxes  communicate 


with  the  passages  m  and  n,  hg.  69,  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der: these  are  called  the  steam-ports.  They  also  communicate  with  a  passage 
0  leading  to  the  mouth  of  a  curved  horizontal  pipe  //  connecting  the  front  ends 
of  the  two  cylinders,  as  seen  in  figs.  69,  74.  These  curved  pipes  unite  in  a 
single  vertical  pipe  p,  called  the  blast-pipe,  seen  in  figs.  67,  74,  this  vertical 
pipe  becomes  gradually  small  toward  the  top,  and  terminates  a  little  above  the 
base  of  the  funnel  or  chimney  G.  In  the  valve-box  is  placed  the  slide-valFc 
V  to  which  is  attached  the  spindle  I'.  This  spindle  moves  through  a  stuffing- 
box  i/f  and  is  worked  by  gearing,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  position  given  to  the  slide,  a  communication  may  be  opened  between 
the  steam-chest,  or  the  waste-port,  and  either  end  of  the  cylinders.  Thus 
when  the  slide  is  in  the  position  represented  in  ^g.  67,  the  steam-chest  com- 
municates with  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  waste-port  communi- 
cates with  the  hinder  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spindle  l^  being  pressed 
forward,  move  the  slide  to  its  extreme  opposite  position,  the  steam-port  n  would 
communicate  with  the  waste-port  o,  while  the  steam-chest  would  communicate 
with  the  steam-port  m,  steam  would,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  cylinder,  while  the  foremost  end  would  commimicate  with  the  waste- 
port.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  slide-valves  abready  described.  The  slide-valve  is  represented  on  a 
larger  scale  in  &g.  76,  where  A  is  the  hinder  steam-port,  B  the  foremost  steam- 
Fig.  76. 
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port,  and  C  the  waste-port.  The  surfaces  D,  separating  the  steam-ports  from 
the  waste-ports,  are  called  the  bars  :  they  are  planed  perfectly  smooth,  so  that 
the  surfaces  F  and  G  of  the  slide-valve,  also  planed  perfectly  smooth,  may 
move  in  steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  surfaces  are  kept  in  contact 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  steam-chest,  by  which  the  slide-valve  is 
always  pressed  down.  In  its  middle  position,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure,  both  the  steam-ports  are  stopped  by  the  slide-valve,  so  that 
at  that  moment  no  steam  is  admitted  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  On  either 
side  of  this  intermediate  position  the  slide  has  an  inch  and  a  half  play,  which 
is  sufficient  to  open  successively  the  two  steam-ports. 

The  cylinders  are  inserted  at  one  end  in  the  plate  of  the  smoke-box,  and  at 
the  other  in  the  tube-plate  of  the  boiler.  They  are  closed  at  either  end  by 
cast-iron  covers,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  flanged  on  by  bolts  and  screws.  In  the 
cover  of  the  cylinder  attached  to  the  tube-plate  is  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  the 
piston-rod  plays.  The  metallic  pistons  used  in  locomotive  engines  do  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  those  already  described,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here 
particularly  noticed.  From  their  horizontal  position  they  have  A  tendency  to 
wear  unequally  in  the  cylinders,  their  weight  pressing  them  on  one  side  only ; 
but  from  their  small  magnitude  this  effect  is  found  to  be  imperceptible  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  engine  here  described  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  eighteen  inches, 
and  this  is  the  most  usual  length  of  stroke  in  locomotive  engines.  The  piston, 
in  its  play,  comes  at  either  end  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  covers  of  the  cylinders,  this  space  being  allowed  to  prevent  collision. 
In  the  foremost  covet  of  tiie  c^Wn^w  "v^  vtv^etv^^  ^  ^^0«.4'»^^«^'^^^^%^ 
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which  any  water  which  may  collect  in  the  cylinder  by  condensation  or  priming 
may  be  discharged.  A  cock  r^,  Qg.  67,  communicating  with  a  small  tube  proceed- 
ing from  the  branches  of  the  waste  pipe  j/y  &g,  74,  is  likewise  provided  to 
discharge  from  that  pipe  any  water  which  may  be  collected  in  it.  AAer  the 
steam  has  been  admitted  to  work  the  piston  through  the  slide-ralve,  and  has 
been  discharged  through  the  waste-port  by  shifting  that  ralre,  it  passes  through 
the  pipe  j/  into  the  blast-pipe  p,  from  the  mouth  of  which  it  issues,  with  great 
force,  up  the  funnel  G.  When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  rapid,  the  steam 
from  the  two  cylinders  proceeds  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  current  from  the 
blast-pipe,  and  causes  a  strong  draught  up  the  chimney.  The  heated  air 
which  passes  from  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  into  the  smoke-box  is  drawn  up  by 
this  current,  and  a  corresponding  draught  is  produced  in  the  fire-box. 

The  piston-rods  Y  terminate  in  a  fork,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  cross 
'  heads  Z,  the  ends  of  which  are  confined  by  guide-bars  A^  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  play  backward  and  forward  through  a  space  equal  to  the  stroke  of 
the  piston.  To  these  cross  heads  Z,  between  the  prongs  of  the  fork  in  which 
the  piston  terminates,  are  attached  the  foremost  ends  of  the  connecting  rods 
B^.  These  rods  are,  therefore,  driven  backward  and  forward  by  the  motion 
imparted  to  thecross  head  Z  by  the  piston-rods  Y.  The  connecting  rods  B' 
are  attached  at  the  hinder  ends  to  two  cranks  formed  upon  the  axles  C  of  the 
driving  wheels  IX.  These  two  cranks  are  formed  upon  the  axles  precisely  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  left-hand  crank  is  represented  in  its  hori- 
zontal position,  in  fig.  69,  and  the  right-hand  crank  is 
seen  in  its  vertical  position.  A  cranked  axle  is  repre- 
sented on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  77,  and  the  two  cranks 
are  seen  in  a  position  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  figure. 
As  this  axle  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  impelling 
force  is  conveyed  to  the  load,  and  as  it  has  to  support  a 
great  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine,  it  is  constructed 
with  great  strength  and  precision.  It  is  made  all  in  one 
piece,  and  of  the  best  wrought  iron  called  back  barrow, 
or  scrap  iron.  In  the  engine  here  described  its  extreme 
length  is  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  diameter  is  fire 
inches.  At  the  centre  part  A  it  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
increased  to  five  inches  and  a  quarter  at  C,  where  the 
cranks  are  formed.  The  sides  D  of  the  cranks  are  four 
inches  thick,  and  the  crank  pins  B,  which  are  truly  cyl- 
indrical, are  five  inches  diameter,  and  three  inches  in 
length,  the  brasses  at  the  extremities  of  the  connecting 
rods  whidh  play  upon  them  having  a  corresponding 
magnitude.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crank-  . 
pins  B  to  the  centre  of  the  axle  A  must  be  exactly  equal  ) 
to  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  ' 
case  precisely  nine  inches.  Upon  the  parts  F,  which 
are  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  great  driving 
wheels  are  firmly  fastened,  so  as  to  be  prevented  from  | 
turning  or  shaking  upon  the  axle.  The  axle  projects  i 
beyond  the  wheels  at  G,  where  it  is  reduced  to  three  | 
inches  and  an  eighth  diameter.  These  projecting  parts 
G  are  &ve  inches  long,  having  collars  at  the  outer  ends. 
Brasses  are  fixed  at  the 'outside  frame  of  the  engine 
which  rest  upon  these  projections  G  of  the  axle,  and 
upon  these  brasses  the  weight  of  the  engine  is  supported. 
T\i©  enUie  aaXft  *va  ^^c\«^\»V^  \Ka:ok.^\\5L^\ia^^^%sA^'hR\L 


of  the  crank-pins  B  is  likewise  turned  by  suspebding  the  axle  on  centres  cor- 
responding with  the  centres  of  the  crank-pins,  and  made  on  strong  cast  iron 
arms,  which  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  axle,  and  project  beyond  the 
cranks  so  as  to  balance  the  axle,  and  enable  it  to  turn  round  on  the  centre  of 
the  crank-pin.  The  axle  is  by  such  means  made  perfectly  true,  and  the  cranb 
are  made  of  exactly  the  proper  length,  and  precisely  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  comers  of  the  cranks  are  champered  oflf,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  parts  well  rounded  out. 

The  strength  and  accuracy  of  construction  indispensable  in  these  cranked 
axles,  in  order  to  make  them  execute  their  work,  render  them  rery  expensire. 
When  properly  constructed,  howerer,  they  are  seldom  broken,  but  are  some- 
times bent  when  the  engine  escapes  from  the  rails. 

The  proper  motion  to  admit  and  withdraw  the  steam  from  either  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  imparted  to  the  slide-valres  by  eccentrics,  iif  a  manner  and  on  a 
principle  so  similar  to  that  already  described  in  large  stationery  engines,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  communicating  this  motion,  which  is  exhibited  in  plan  and  section 
in  figs.  67,  69.  The  eccentrics  are  attached  to  the  cranked  axles  at  £^  £". 
The  eccentric  £^  imparts  motion  by  a  rod  e''  to  a  lever  hf\  formed*  on  an  axle 
extending  across  the  frame  of  the  engine.  This  conveys  motion  to  another 
lever  V'^  projecting  from  the  same  axle.  This  lever  I"  is  jointed  to  horizontal 
links  mf'^  which  at  the  foremost  ends  are  attached  to  the  spindle  V^  by 
which  the  slide  is  driven.  By  these  means  the  motion  received  by  the 
eccentric  from  the  great  working  axle  conveys  to  the  spindle  V  an  alternate 
movement  backwa^  and  forwa^,  and  the  points  at  which  it  is  reversed  will 
be  regulated  by  the  position  given  to  the  eccentric  upon  the  great  axle.  The  \ 
eccentric  is  formed  in  two  separate  semicircles,  and  is  keyed  on  to  the  great 
axle,  and  consequently  any  position  may  be  given  to  it  which  may  be  required. 
The  position  to  be  given  to  the  eccentrics  should  be  such  that  they  shall  be  at 
right  angles  to  their  respective  cranks,  and  they  should  be  fixed  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution  behind  the  cranks  so  as  to  move  the  slides  to  that  extent  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston,  since  by  the  position  of  the  levers  V  and  V'y  the  motion 
of  the  eccentric  becomes  reversed  before  it  reaches  the  valve  spindle. 

The  performance  of  the  engine  is  materially  afifected  by  the  position  of  the 
eccentrics  on  the  working  axle.     The  slide  should  begin  to  uncover  the  steam- 
port  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order  that 
the  steam  impelling  the  piston  should  be  shut  ofif,  and  the  steam  about  to  impel 
it  in  the  contrary  direction  admitted  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke. 
Through  this  small  space  the  steam,  therefore,  must  act  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston.     This  is  called  the  lead  of  the  slide,  and  the  extent 
generally  given  to  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     This  is  accomplished  by 
fixing  the  eccentrics  not  precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  respective  cranks,  but 
a  httle  in  advance  of  that  position.     The  introduction  of  the  steam  to  the 
piston  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke  has  the  effect  of  bringing  it  gradual 
ly  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  jerk  or  shock 
produced  by  the  rapid  change  of  motion.     In  stationary  engines,  where  the 
reciprocations  of  the  engine  are  slow,  the  necessity  for  this  provision  does  not 
arise  ;  but  in  locomotive  engines  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  changed 
from  four  to  six  times  in  a  second,  it  becomes  necessary.     The  steam  admitted 
to  the  piston  before  the  termination  of  the  stroke  acts  as  a  spring-cushion  to 
assist  in  changing  its  motion,  and  if  it  were  not  applied,  the  piston  could  not 
be  kept  tight  upon  the  piston-rod.     Another  advantage  which  is  produced  by 
allowing  some  lead  to  the  slide  is  that  the  waste  steam  which  has  just  impelled 
the  piston  begins  to  make  ila  e«ea.i^Q  v\iio\3L^  ^'^  ^^»N«i-^x\.  \«k^Q\^  vW  <i<\m.. 
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mencement  of  the  next  stroke,  so  that  when  the  impelling  steam  begins  to 
duce  the  returning  stroke,  there  is  less  waste  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ton  to  resist  it. 

When  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  very  rapid,  the  resistance  of  the  wi 
steam,  as  it  escapes  from  the  blast-pipe  to  the  piston,  has  been  generally  ti 
posed  to  be  very  considerable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  direct  e: 
ments  by  which  its  amount  has  been  ascertained.     In  the  account  of  the 
motive  engine  which  has  been  here  described,  supplied  by  Mr.   Stephei 
for  the  last  edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  steam-engine,  he  states,  that  the  averagi] 
resisting  pressure  of  the  waste  steam  throughout  the  stroke  is  6  lbs.  per  squani 
inch,  when  running  at  the  usual  rate  of  from  25  to  28  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
It  greater  velocities  this  negative  pressure  has  been  found  to  increase  to  mora 
than  double  that  amount.    No  experiments  are,  however,  cited  from  which  this 
inference  has  been  drawn. 

It  has  been  also  thought  that  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  at  high  velocities,  is  considerably  below  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler ;  but  this  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  ascertained  by  anj 
satisfactory  experimental  test.  Mr.  Stephenson  likewise  states,  that  this  lost 
of  pressure,  causes  the  negative  pressure  or  resistance  of  the  waste  steam  to 
amoimt  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  positive  pressure  upon  the  piston  when 
the  engine  is  running  very  fast,  and  that  therefore  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
diminished  nearly  one  half. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  besides  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  pressure  on  the  piston  compared  with  the 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the  inference  here  drawn  does  not  appear  to  be 
compatible  with  what  has  been  already  proved  respecting  the  mechanical  effect 
of  steam.  No  change  of  pressure  which  may  take  place  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder  can  afiect  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  steam.  As  the  steam 
passes  through  the  engine,  whatever  change  of  pressure  it  may  be  subject  to, 
it  still  remains  common  steam  :  and  though  its  pressure  may  be  diminished, 
its  volume  being  increased  in  a  nearly. equal  proportion,  its  mechanical  effect 
will  remain  the  same.  The  power  of  the  engine,  therefore,  estimated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  whole  mechanical  effect  produced,  will  not  be  altered 
otherwise  than  by  the  effect  of  the  increased  resistance  produced  by  the  blast- 
pipe.  What  that  resistance  is,  we  repeat,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  and  there  are  circumstances  attending  it 
which  render  it  probable  that,  even  at  high  velocities,  it  is  less  in  amount  than 
Mr.  Stephenson's  estimate. 

The  position  of  the  eccentrics  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  pistons  drive 
the  engine  forward  must  be  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  would  cause 
them  to  drive  the  engine  backward.  To  be  able,  therefore,  to  reverse  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  eccentrics,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  two 
expedients. 

First f  The  eccentrics  may  be  capable  of  revolving  on  the  great  working 
axle,  and  also  of  sliding  upon  it  through  a  small  space.  Their  revolution  on 
the  axle  may  be  checked  by  letting  a  pin  attached  to  a  collar  fastened  on  the 
axle  fall  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of  the  eccentric.  Such  a  pin  will  drive  the 
eccentric  round  with  the  axle,  and  the  position  of  this  pin  and  the  hole  will 
determine  the  position  of  the  eccentric  with  reference  to  the  crank.  At  a  short 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  eccentric  may  be  a  corresponding  collar  with 
a  pin  in  the  opposite  position.  By  moving  the  eccentric  longitudinally  on  the 
axle,  the  former  pin  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  hole,  and  the  latter  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hole  on  the  olYiei  side.    Pio^i  laftc^i»s3^a\£i  tblvj  >a^  ^torviifc^ 
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by  which  the  position  of  the  eccentric  may  thus  be  ret ersed  in  reference  to 
the  crank,  and  by  such  means  the  motion  of  the  engine  may  be  reversed. 

Secondly f  Supposing  the  eccentrics  which  drive  the  engine  forward  to  be 
immoveably  fixed  upon  the  axle,  two  other  eccentrics  may  be  provided  attacbr 
ed  to  other  parts  of  the  same  axle,  and  having  a  position  exactly  the  reverse 
with  reference  to  the  cranks.  Proper  mechanism  may  be  provided,  by  which 
either  or  both  pairs  of  eccentrics  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  Such  an 
the  means  adopted  in  the  engine  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
eccentrics  for  driving  the  engine  backward  are  placed  outside  the  cranks  at 
F^  F'^.  A  hand  lever  u/\  fig.  71,  is  provided,  by  which  the  engine-man  may 
throw  either  pair  of  eccentrics  into  or  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  malke  the  engine 
work  either  backward  or  forward. 

As  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine  require  to  be  constantly  lubricated  with 
oil  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  keep  them  cool,  oil-cups  for  this  purpose  are 
fixed  upon  them.  In  some  engines  these  oil-cups  are  attached  separately  to 
all  the  moving  parts  :  in  others  they  are  placed  near  each  other  in  a  row  on 
the  boiler,  and  communicate  by  small  tubes  with  the  several  parts  required  to 
be  lubricated.  One  of  these  is  requisite  for  each  end  of  the  connecting  rods, 
for  each  of  the  guides  of  the  piston-rods,  for  the  piston-rod  itself,  the  spindle 
of  the  slide-valve,  and  other  parts.  An  elevation  of  one  of  these  oil-cups  is 
shown  in  fig.  78,  a  vertical  section  in  fig.  79,  and  horizontal  plan  in  fig.  80. 

Fig.  78.  Pig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 

The  cup  A  is  made  of  brass  with  a  cover  B.  This  cover  has  a  piece  projecting 
from  it  turning  upon  a  pin  in  a  socket  C  at  the  side  of  the  cup  A,  and  square 
at  the  end,  resting  upon  a  small  spring  at  the,  bottom  of  the  socket  to  hold  it 
either  open  or  shut.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  inserted  an  iron  tube  D  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top.  This  tube  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
where  it  is  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  cup  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  The  hole  into  which  the  cup  is  screwed 
communicates  with  the  rubbing  surface,  and  some  cotton  thread  is  passed 
through  the  tube  dipping  into  the  oil  in  the  cup  at  the  one  end  and  touching 
the  moving  part  at  the  other.  This  thread  acts  as  a  siphon,  and  constantly 
drops  oil  on  the  rubbing  surface. 

The  tender  is  a  carriage  attached  behind  the  engine  and  close  to  it,  carrying 
coke  for  the  supply  of  the  furnace,  and  water  for  the  boiler.  The  coke  is  con- 
tained in  the  space  R",  figs.  68,  70,  surrounded  by  a  tank  V^  containing  water 
to  feed  the  boiler.  The  feed  for  the  boiler  is  conducted  from  the  tank  Sirough 
a  pipe  descending  downward  and  in  a  curved  direction,  P'^  Q'^  fig.  68,  and 
connected  with  a  horizontal  pipe  K,  ^g.  67.  A  cock  is  provided  at  P'',  by 
which  the  supply  of  water  to  this  pipe  may  be  cut  off  at  pleasure.  Another 
cock  is  provided  at  t",  fig.  67,  where  the  curved  pipe  joins  the  horizontal  pipe 
by  which  the  quantity  of  walei  sup^Med  \o  "^L  mvj  >a^  x^^ibM^  \s^  ^^knui^ 
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the  «ock  more  or  less  fiilly.  The  handle  of  this  cock  rises  through  the  floor 
of  the  engine,  so  that  the  engineer  may  regulate  it  at  discretion.  The  pipe  K 
being  conducted  under  the  engine,  as  represented  in  fig.  67,  terminates 
in  a  vertical  pipe,  of  greater  diameter,  containing  two  valves,  both  of  which 
open  upward,  and  between  these  valves  to  this  vertical  pipe  is  attached  a 
force-pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  horizontal  pipe  K  into  the 
vertical  pipe  K',  and  from  the  latter  is  driven  into  a  delivery-pipe  by  which  it 
is  forced  into  the  boiler.  The  details  of  the  interior  of  this  feed-pump  are 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  81.     The  extremity  of  the  horizpntal  pipe 

Fig.  81. 
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K'  is  represented  in  section  at  H,  where  it  is  joined  on  by  a  screw  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  pipe  which  is  represented  in  fig.  67,  at  K,  and  which  is 
here  represented  in  section.  The  vertical  pipe,  represented  in  ^g,  67,  con- 
sists of  several  parts  screwed  together  by  nuts  and  bolts  passing  through 
flanges.  The  lowest  piece  I  is  attached  by  a  flange  to  the  piece  L  :  within 
these  is  contained  the  valve  Q  resting  in  a  seat  made  conical,  so  that  the  ball 
which  forms  the  valve  shall  rest  in  water-tight  contact  with  it.  The  ball  is 
turned  and  ground  to  an  accurate  sphere,  and  whatever  position  it  assumes 
upon  its  seat  its  contact  will  be  perfect.  It  is  guided  in  its  upward  and  down- 
ward motion  by  several  vertical  bars  which  confine  it,  and  which  are  united  at 
the  top,  so  as  to  limit  the  upward  motion  of  the  ball.  A  screw  Y^  is  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  piece  1,  by  removing  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  the 
valve.  The  piece  L  is  secured  to  the  short  pipe  G  by  nuts  and  bolts  passed 
through  a  flange.  The  pipe  G  is  cast  upon  the  end  of  the  feed-pump  A.  On 
the  foremost  end  of  this  feed-pump  is  constructed  a  stufling-box  C  of  the  usual 
form,  having  a  gland  D  forced  against  packing  by  nuts  and  screws  £.  The 
plunger  B  is  turned  so  as  to  be  truly  cylindrical,  and  moves  in  water-tight 
contact  through  the  gland  D.  The  plunger  not  being  in  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pump-barrel  A,  the  latter  need  not  be  ground.  The  horizontal 
rod  by  which  the  plunger  B  is  driven  is  attached  at  its  foremost  extremity  to 
an  arm  which  projects  from  the  rod  of  the  steam-piston,  and  consequently  this 
plunger  is  moved  fhrough  a  space  equal  to  t\ie  altokA  of  th^  atewnr^vatAiL.    Is^ 
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this  case  that  space  is  eighteen  inches.  The  upper  end  of  the  rertical  tobe 
G  is  attached  by  screws  and  a  flange  to  a  piece  P  containing  a  valve  R 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  lower  valve  Q,  and  like  it  opening  upward.  A 
screw  y  is  introduced  at  the  top  by  which  access  may  be  obtained  to  tliis 
valve.  This  screw  also  presses  on  the  crown  of  the  guides  of  the  valve,  so 
as  to  hold  it  down  by  regulated  pressure.  At  the  side  of  this  upper  piece  P 
is  inserted  a  horizontal  tube  M  connected  with  the  end  of  the  delivery-pipe  N. 
This  latter  is  continued  to  the  boiler  with  which  it  communicates  at  Uie  fire- 
box. When  the  plunger  B  is  drawn  out  of  the  pump-barrel  A,  the  spherical 
valve  Q  being  relieved  from  its  downward  pressure  is  raised,  and  water  passes 
from  the  pipe  H  through  the  valve  Q  into  the  vertical  pipe  G ;  the  lower  valfe 
Q  then  closes  and  stops  the  return  of  the  water.  The  plunger  B  retumiog 
into  the  pump-barrel  A  then  forces  the  water  against  the  upper  valve  R  and 
drives  it  through  the  delivery-tube  N,  from  which  its  return  is  prevented  by 
the  valve  R.  When  the  delivery-tube  N  is  filled  with  water  throughout  its 
whole  length,  every  stroke  of  the  plunger  will  evidently  drive  into  the  boiler  & 
volume  of  water  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  a  part  of  the  plunger  eighteen  inches 
in  length. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  locomotive  engines  were  supported  on  onlj 
four  wheels ;  they  are,  however,  now  almost  universally  supported  on*six,  the 
driving  wheels  being  in  the  middle.  To  give  greater  security  to  the  position 
of  the  engine  between  the  rails  it  is  usual  to  construct  flanges  on  the  tires  of  all 
the  six  wheels.  Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  con- 
structing the  driving  wheels  without  flanges,  and  with  tires  truly  cylindrical, 
depending  on  the  flanges  of  the  two  pairs  of  smaller  wheels  to  maintain  the 
engine  between  the  rails.  The  wheels  of  the  engine  here  described  are  con- 
slrucled  in  this  manner.  The  driving  wheels  D'  are  fixed  on  the  cranked 
axle  C,  and  are  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  wheels  U  M',  the  one  being 
placed  immediately  behind  the  smoke-box,  and  the  other  immediately  behind 
the  fire-box,  are  each  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  flange  upon 
their  tires,  which  running  on  the  inside  of  each  rail  keeps  the  engine  between 
the  rails.  Each  pair  of  these  small  wheels,  like  the  driving-wheels,  is  fixed 
upon  their  axle.  The  axles  are  3|  inches  diameter,  and  project  beyond  the 
wheels,  the  projecting  part  supporting  the  frame  of  the  engine  and  turning  in 
brasses.  Upon  these  brasses  rest  springs,  which  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  engine.  These  springs  having  nothing  between  them  and  the  road  but  the 
wheels  and  axles  intercept  and  equalize  the  sudden  shocks  produced  by  the 
rapid  motion  upon  the  road. 

When  an  engine  is  required  for  the  transport  of  very  heavy  loads,  such  as 
those  of  merchandise,  the  adhesion  of  one  pair  uf  working  wheels  is  found  to 
be  insufficient,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  wheels  h*  M'  is 
made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wheels  which  are  placed  upon  the  working 
axle,  and  a  bar  is  attached  to  points  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  their  centre,  connecting  them  in  such  a  manner  that  any  force  ap- 
plied to  make  one  pair  of  wheels  revolve  must  necessarily  impart  the  same 
motion  to  the  other  pair.  By  such  means  the  force  of  the  steam  is  made  to 
drive  both  pairs  of  wheels  and  consequently  a  proportionally-increased  adhesion 
is  obtained. 

The  velocity  which  an  engine  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  load  which  it 
draws  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  pistons  are  capable  of  being  moved 
in  the  cylinders.  By  every  motion  of  each  piston  backward  and  forward  one 
revolution  of  the  driving  wheels  is  produced,  and  by  each  revolution  of  the 
driving  wheels,  supposing  them  not  to  slip  upon  the  rails,  the  load  is  driven 
through  a  distance  upon  ihe  lo^d  ecYxi'aX.  \a  vXi^u  c\i^\iVQ.W^\is.^.     Aa  the  two 
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cylinders  work  together,  it  follows,  that  a  quantity  of  steam  sufficient  to  fill 
four  cylinders  supplied  by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  will  move  the  train  through 
a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  driving  wheels ;  and  in  accom- 
plishing this,  each  piston  must  move  twice  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder ; 
each  cylinder  must  be  twice  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler;  and  that 
steam  must  be  twice  discharged  from  the  cylinder  through  the  blast-pipe  into 
the  chimney.  , 

If  the  driving-wheels  be  ^ve  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  will  be 
fifteen  feet  seven  inches.  To  drive  a  train  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  engine  should  be  propelled  through  a  space 
of  forty-five  feet  per  second.  To  accomplish  this  with  five-feet  wheels,  they 
must  be  therefore  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  throe  revolutions 
per  second ;  and  as  each  revolution  requires  two  motions  of  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  it  follows  that  each  piston  must  move  three  times  forward  and  three 
times  backward  in  the  cylinder  in  a  second  ;  that  steam  must  be  admitted  six 
times  per  second  from  the  steam-chest  to  each  cylinder,  and  discharged  six 
times  per  second  from  each  cylinder  into  the  blast-pipe.  The  motion,  there- 
fore, of  each  piston,  supposing  it  to  be  uniform,  must  divide  a  second  into  six 
equal  parts,  and  the  pufi*s  of  the  blast-pipe  in  the  chimney  must  divide  a  sec- 
ond into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  motion  of  the  slides  and  other  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  machinery  must  consequently  correspond. 

This  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  machinery  being  found  to  be 
injurious  to  it,  and  to  produce  very  rapid  wear,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  defect,  and  to  obtain  greater  speed  with  an  equal  or  diminished 
rate  of  motion  of  the  piston,  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  greater  di- 
ameter, and  on  several  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  the  magnitude  of  the  wheels 
for  the  passenger-engines  have  been  increased  to  ^ve  feet  and  a  half  and  six 
feet  in  diameter ;  but  such  engines  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  use  to 
afiford  grounds  for  forming  a  practical  estimate  of  their  efiects.  Experiments 
of  a  much  bolder  description  have,  however,  been  tried  on  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  railway  by  the  adoption  of  driving-wheels  of  much  greater  diameter. 
In  some  cases  their  magnitude  has  been  increased  even  to  ten  feet ;  but  from 
various  experiments  to  which  these  engines  have  been  submitted  by  myself 
and  others,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  which  appears  to  be  obtained  from 
the  results  of  their  ordinary  work,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantages  have 
attended  them,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  limited  by  two  safety-valves,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  67,  at  N  and  O.  The  valve  at  N  is  under  the  control  of  the  en- 
gineer, but  the  valve  at  0  is  inaccessible  to  him.  The  structure  of  the  safety- 
valve  represented  at  N  is  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  82,  which  repre- 
sents its  section,  and  fig.  83,  which  shows  a  plan  of  the  valve-seat  with  the 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  83. 


valve  removed.  The  valve  A,  which  is  made  of  brass,  is  mitred  round  the 
edge  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  has  a  spindle,  or  stalk  B,  cast  upon 
it,  projecting  downward  from  the  middle  of  it.     The  valve-seat  C  is  also  made 


of  brass,  and  cast  with  a  flange  at  the  bottom  to  attach  it  to  the  boiler.  The 
mitred  surface  of  the  valve  is  ground  into  the  valve-seat,  so  as  to  rest  in  steam- 
tight  contact  with  it.  Across  the  valve-seat,  which  is  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  is  cast  a  thin  piece  D,  seen  in  plan  in  fig.  83,  and  in  section  io 
fig,  82,  which  extends  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  has  a  longitudinal  hole 
through  it,  in  which  the  spindle  B  of  the  valve  works :  by  this  hole  it  is  guided 
when  it  rises  from  its  seat.  A  projection  £  is  cast  upon  the  seat  of  the  valre, 
in  which  a  standard  F  is  inserted.  This  standard  is  forked  at  the  top,  and  re- 
ceives the  end  of  a  lever  G,  which  turns  in  it  upon  a  centre.  A  rod  H  k 
jointed  to  this  lever  by  another  pin  at  three  inches  from  the  former,  and  the 
lower  end  of  this  rod,  ground  to  a  point,  presses  upon  the  centre  of  the  valre 
A.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  which  is  broken  off  in  fig.  82,  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  from  the  centre  pin,  inserted  in  the  fork  of  the  pillar  F,  the  rod  cH 
a  common  spring-balance  te>,  fig.  71,  is  attached  by  a  finger-nut  n.  The  bottom 
of  this  spring-balance  is  secured  on  to  the  fire-box.  This  balance  is  screwed 
up  by  the  finger-nut  on  the  valve-lever  until  the  required  pressure  on  the  lefer 
is  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  rod  H,  this  pressure  being  generally 
fifly  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  exceeds  this,  the  valve  A  is  raised  from  its  seat,  and  the 
steam  escapes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sliding- weight  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  safety- 
valve  is  sometimes  regulated  in  stationary  engines  would  not  be  admissible  in 
a  locomotive-engine,  since  the  motion  of  the  engine  would  constantly  jolt  it  up 
and  down,  and  cause  the  steam  to  escape.  One  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  use  of  the  spring-valve  is,  that  it  can  not  be  opened  to  let  the  steam  escape 
without  increasing  its  force,  so  that  the  steam,  when  escaping,  must  really 
have  a  greater  pressure  than  that  to  which  the  valve  has  been  previously  ad- 
justed. The  longer  the  lever  is,  the  greater  will  be  this  difference  of  pres- 
sure, inasmuch  as  a  given  elevation  of  the  pin  governing  the  rod  H  would 
cause  a  proportionally  greater  motion  in  that  end  of  the  lever  attached  to  the 
spring. 

The  second  safety-valve  0  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  so  that  it  is  inaccessible, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  limit  the  power  of  the  engineer  to  increase  the  pressure 
of  steam  in  the  boiler.  This  valve  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  former,  but 
instead  of  being  held  down  by  a  lever,  is  pressed  upon  by  several  small  ellip- 
tical springs  placed  one  above  another  over  the  valve,  and  held  down  by  a 
screw  which  turns  in  a  frame  Y,  fixed  into  the  valve-seat.  By  this  screw  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  can  be  adjusted  to  any  required  degree ;  and  if  the  open 
safety-valve  be  screwed  down  to  a  greater  pressure,  the  steam  will  begin  to 
escape  from  this  second  valve. 

Also  in  the  case  where  the  boiler  produces  surplus  steam  faster  than  its  es- 
cape can  be  effected  at  the  valve  N,  the  pressure  will  sometimes  be  increased 
until  the  valve  O  is  opened,  and  its  escape  will  take  place  from  both  valves. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  bears  upon  those  parts  of  the  six  axles  R', 
fig.  69,  which  project  beyond  the  wheels.     Boxes  are  formed  in  which  these 
parts  of  the  axles  turn,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  the  weight  of  the  engine 
rests  upon  them.    Over  these  boxes  are  constructed  oil  or  grease  cups,  by  means 
of  which  the  axles  are  constantly  lubricated.     It  is  usual  to  lubricate  the  axles  of 
the  engine  itself  with  oil :  the  axles  of  the  tender,  and  other  coaches  and  wag- 
ons, are  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow.     In  the  middle  of  the  box 
in  which  the  axle  turns,  and  between  the  two  oil-cups,  is  cast  a  socket,  in  \ 
which  the  end  of  the  spindle  on  whicK  the  spring  presses  rests.     The  springs  |i 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  steel  plates,  laid,  in  the  usual  manner,  one  above   I 
the  other,  increasing  in  \ei\^l\i  u^^^x^.    \\i  >Xi^  «tv^vs\ft  >afc\^  dA%<itibed.,  the  'i 
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■Mttles  forming  the  springs  of  the  driving-wheels  are  thirteen  in  number,  each 
V3if  which  is  four  inches  in  width,  and  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
^^rings  upon  the  other  wheels  are  three  inches  in  width.  The  springs  of 
^^4l«  driving-wheels  are  below  the  axle,  while  those  of  the  smaller  wheels  are 
"^■bpTa  it. 

^  Buffers  D^'  are  placed  behind  the  tender,  which  act  upon  a  spring  C,  fig.  70, 

"^^fev  break  the  collision,  when  the  wagons  or  carriages  strike  upon  the  tender, 

^M  similar  buffers  are  attached  to  all  passenger-coaches.     Some  of  these  buf- 

^^rs  are  constructed  with  a  system  of  springs  similar  to  C,  but  more  elastic, 

^ittid  combined  in  greater  number  under  the  framing  of  the  carriage,  so  that  a 

'^'Oiisiderable  play  is  allowed  to  them.     In  some  cases  the  rods  of  the  buffers 

^t^  made  to  act  upon  strong  spiral  springs  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  framing 

^t  the  carriage.     This  arrangement  gives  greater  play  to  the  buffers  ;  and  as 

"^Very  coach  in  a  train  has  several  buffers,  the  combined  effect  of  these  is 

^lieb,  that  a  considerable  shock  given   to  either  end  of  the  train  may  be  ren- 

^-^red  harmless  by  being  spent  upon  the  elasticity  of  these  several  systems  of 

springs. 

An  order  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train,  a  steam-whistle  Z^  figs. 
^7,  71,  is  placed  immediately  above  the  fire-box  at  the  back  of  the  engine. 
jPhis  is  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  small  hemispheres  of  brass,  separated 
^teie  from  the  other  by  a  small  space.     Steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a  hol- 
low space  constructed  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  and  escapes  from  a  very  nar- 
3^0W  circular  opening  round  the  edge  of  that  hemisphere,  rushing  up  with  a 
.force  proportional  to  its  pressure.     The  edge  of  the  upper  hemisphere  pre- 
vented downward  encounters  this  steam,  and  an  effect  is  produced  similar 
to  the  action  of  air  in  organ-pipes.     A  shrill  whistle  is  produced,  which  can 
be  heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and,  differing  from  all  ordinary  sounds, 
it  never  fails  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  train. 

The  water-tank  I'^,  figs.  68,  70,  which  is  constructed  on  the  tender,  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  at  the  corners  by 
angle-iron  already  described.     This  tank  is  9  feet  long,  6f  feet  wide,  and  2\ 
'  feet  deep.     The  top  is  covered  with  a  board  K'^  and  a  raised  platform  N''  is 
constructed  behind,  divided  into  three  parts,  covered  with  leads,  which  open 
on  hinges.     The  middle  lid  covers  an  opening  to  the  tank  by  which  water  is 
let  in :  the  lids  at  either  side  cover  boxes  in  which  are  contained  the  tools  ne- 
cessary to  be  carried  with  the  engine.     The  curved  pipe  P",  fig.  68,  leading 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  pipe  Q'^  is  of  copper.     The  pipe  Q'^  con- 
necting the  latter  with  the  feed-pipe  K',  fig.  69,  is  sometimes  formed  of  leather 
or  India-rubber  cloth,  having  a  spiral  spring  on  the  inside  to  prevent  it  from 
collapsing.     It  is  necessary  that  this  pipe  Q^'  should  have  a  power  of  yielding 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  motion  between 
the  engine  and  tender.     A  metal  pipe  is  sometimes  used,  supplied  with  a  double 
ball  and  socket,  and  a  telescopic  joint,  having  sufiicient  play  to  allow  for  the 
lateral  and  longitudinal  inequalities  of  motion  of  the  engine  and  tender.     The 
weight  of  an  engine,  such  as  that  hero  described,  supplied  with  its  proper 
quantity  of  water  and  fuel,  is  about  12  tons  :  the  tender,  when  empty,  weigha 
about  3^  tons  ;  and  when  filled  with  water  and  fuel  its  weight  is  7  tons.     The 
tank  contains  700  gallons  of  water,  and  the  tender  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
800  weight  of  coke.     This  supply  is  sufficient  for  a  trip  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  with  an  ordinary  load. 

It  is  not  usual  to  express  the  power  of  locomotive-engines  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  other  engines  by  the  term  horse-power.     Indeed,  until  the  actual 
amount  of  resistance  opposed  to  these  machines,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  worked,  shall  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of 
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precision,  it  is  impossible  that  their  power  or  efficiency  can  be  estimated  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  approximation.  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  and 
passed  in  steam  through  the  cylinders,  supplies  a  major  limit  to  the  power  ex- 
erted ;  but  even  this  necessary  element  for  the  calculation  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  machines  has  not  been  ascertained  by  a  sufficiently  extensive  course  of 
observation  and  experiment.  Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  the  engine  which 
has  been  here  described  is  capable  of  evaporating  77  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  while  the  early  locomotive  could  only  evaporate  16  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
This  evaporation,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  which  I  have  ascertained  myself 
to  be  produced  by  engines  in  regular  operation  on  some  of  the  northern  rail- 
ways. In  an  experiment  made  in  July,  1839,  with  the  Hecla  engine,  I  fousd 
that  the  evaporation  in  a  trip  of  ninety-five  miles,  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham, was  at  the  rate  of  93*2  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  in  returning  the  same  dis- 
tance it  was  at  the  rate  of  85*7  cubic  feet  per  hour,  giving  a  mean  of  89  cubic 
feet  per  hour  nearly.  The  Hecla  weighed  12  tons ;  and  its  dimensions  and 
proportions  corresponded  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  engine  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  a  course  of  experiments  which  I  made  upon  the  engines  then  in  use  on 
the  Grand  Junction  railway  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  I  found  that  the  ordinary 
evaporating  power  of  these  engines  varied  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cubic  feet 
per  hour. 

Engines  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  consequently  of  greater  evapora- 
ting power,  are  used  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
experiments  were  made  upon  these  engines  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  and  mj- 
self,  when  we  found  that  the  most  powerful  engine  on  that  line,  the  North 
Star,  drawing  a  load  of  110^  tons  gross,  engine  and  tender  inclusive,  at  30^ 
miles  an  hour,  evaporated  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  The  same  engine 
drawing  a  load  of  194^  tons  at  18^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  141  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  and  when  drawing  45  tons  at  38^  miles  an  hour  evaporated  198  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  hour. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
produces  a  gross  amount  of  mechanical  force  very  little  less  than  two-horse 
power,  and  consequently  the  gross  amount  of  mechanical  power  evolved  in 
these  cases  by  the  evaporation  of  the  locomotive-boilers  will  be  very  nearly 
twice  as  many  horse-power  as  there  are  cubic  feet  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour.  Thus  the  evaporation  of  the  Hecla,  in  the  experiments  made  in  July, 
1839,  gave  a  gross  power  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  while  the 
evaporation  of  the  North  Star  gave  a  power  of  about  four  hundred  horses.  In 
stationary  engines  about  half  the  gross  power  evolved  in  the  evaporation  is  al- 
Jowed  for  waste,  friction,  and  other  sources  of  resistance  not  connected  with 
the  load.  What  quantity  should  be  allowed  for  this  in  locomotive-engines  is 
not  yet  ascertained,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  proportion 
of  the  whole  evaporation  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  useful  horse- 
power. 

The  great  uniformity  of  resistance  produced  by  the  traction  of  carriages 
upon  a  railway  is  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  steam-power  to  that 
purpose  extremely  advantageous.  So  far  as  this  resistance  depends  on  me- 
chanical defects,  it  is  probably  rendered  as  uniform  as  is  practicable,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  load  carried  is  reduced  to  as  small  an  amount  as 
it  is  likely  to  attain  under  any  practicable  circumstances.  Until  a  recent  pe- 
riod this  resistance  was  ascribed  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  to  mechanical  causes. 
The  inequalities  of  the  road-surface,  the  friction  of  the  axles  of  the  wheels  in 
their  bearings,  and  the  various  sources  of  resistance  due  to  the  machinery  of 
the  engine,  being  the  pntic\pa\  ol  Ocl^^^  \ftW\«\a.^t^^^N*«^^  W  ^^  \s>»^\.  ^n  in- 
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dependent  of  the  speed  with  which  the  train  was  moved ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly assumed  in  all  calculations  respecting  the  power  of  locomotive-engiues 
that  the  resistance  would  be  practically  the  same,  whatever  might  be  the  speed 
of  the  train.  It  had  been  well  understood  that,  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  might 
offer  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  this  would  be  dependent  on  the  speed, 
and  would  increase  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the  speed  ;  but  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  part  of  the  resistance  due  to  this  cause  formed  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  amount  so  insignificant  that  it  might  be  fairly  disregarded  in  practice, 
or  considered  as  a  part  of  the  actual  computed  resistance  taken  at  an  average 
speed. 

It  has  been,  until  a  late  period,  accordingly  assumed  that  the  total  amount 
of  resistance  to  railway-trains  which  the  locomotive-engines  have  had  to  over- 
come was  about  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
load  drawn :  some  engineers  estimated  it  at  a  two  hundred  and  twentieth  ;  oth- 
ers at  a  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  ;  others  at  a  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  part 
of  the  load  ;  and  (he  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  gross  load  drawn  msy 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mean  between  these  much-varying  estimaxes. 
What  the  experiments  were,  if  any,  on  which  these  rough  estimates  were 
based,  has  never  appeared.  Each  engineer  formed  his  own  valuation  of  this 
effect,  but  none  produced  the  experimental  grounds  of  their  opinion.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  trains  run  down  the  engine,  or  that  the  drawing-chains  con- 
necting the  engine  slacken  in  descending  an  inclination  of  sixteen  feet  in  a 
mile,  or  ^^.  Numerous  experiments,  however,  made  by  myself,  as  well  as 
the  constant  experience  now  daily  obtained  on  railways,  sh^w  that  this  is  a 
fallacious  opinion,  except  at  velocities  so  low  as  are  never  practised  on  rail- 
ways. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  a  course  of  experiments  was  commenced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great  Western  railway  company,  with 
a  view  to  determine  various  points  connected  with  tie  structure  and  the  work- 
'ing  of  railways.  A  part  of  these  experiments  we/o  intended  to  determine  the 
mean  amount  of  the  resisting  force  opposed  to  tb<)  moving  power,  and  this  part 
was  conducted  by  me.  After  having  tried  vajif'ous  expedients  for  determining 
the  mean  amount  of  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  I  found  that  no  method 
gave  satisfactory  results  except  one  founded  on  observing  the  motion  of  trains 
by  gravity  down  steep  inclined  planes.  When  a  train  of  wagons  or  coaches 
is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  so  sr<«p  that  it  shall  descend  by  its  gravity 
without  any  moving  power,  its  motion,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  state  of  rest, 
will  be  gradually  accelerated,  and  jf  the  resistance  to  that  motion  was,  as  it 
has  been  commonly  supposed  to  ^i  uniform  and  independent  of  the  speed,  the 
descent  would  be  uniformly  accelerated  ;  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  speed 
would  be  proportional  to  the  «nie  of  the  motion.  Whatever  velocity  the  train 
would  gain  in  the  first  minyte,  it  would  acquire  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end 
of  the  second  minute,  thi^e  times  that  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  third  minute, 
and  so  on  ;  and  this  increase  of  velocity  would  continue  to  follow  the  same 
law,  however  extended  the  plane  might  be.  That  such  would  be  the  law 
which  the  descendii^  motion  of  a  train  would  follow  had  always  been  sup- 
posed, up  to  the  tine  of  the  experiments  now  referred  to ;  and  it  was  even 
maintained  by  some  that  such  a  law  was  in  strict  conformity  with  experiments 
made  upon  railways  and  duly  reported.  The  first  experiments  instituted  by 
me  at  the  time  just  referred  to  afforded  a  complete  refutation  of  this  doctrine. 
It  was  found  that  the  acceleration  was  not  uniform,  but  that  with  every  in- 
crease of  speed  the  acceleration  was  lessened.  Thus  if  a  certain  speed  were 
g[ained  by  a  train  in  one  second  when  moving  at  Ave  miles  an  hour,  a  much 
less  speed  was  gAiaed  in  one  second  when  mcyvvii^  i«cl  iq\\a%  %Xi:\tfSQX^vGii^  ^ 


comparatively  small  speed  was  gained  in  the  same  time  when  moying  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  accd- 
eration  appeared  to  diminish  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  speed  increased: 
this  suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  a  sufficiently  great  increase  of  speed 
would  destroy  all  acceleration,  and  that  the  train  would  at  length  move  at  a 
uniform  velocity.  In  efiect,  since  the  moving  power  which  impels  a  train 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  uniform  inclination  is  that  fraction  of  the  gmu 
weight  of  the  train  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  this  rooTing 
power  must  be  necessarily  invariable  ;  and  as  any  acceleration  which  is  pro- 
duced must  arise  from  the  excess  of  this  moving  power  over  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  train,  from  whatever  causes  that  resistance  maj 
arise,  whenever  acceleration  ceases,  the  moving  force  must  necessarily  be 
equal  to  the  resistance  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  train  descends  an  inclined 
plane  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  gross  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  train 
must  be  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  train  resolved  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  equal  to  that  fraction  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  train  which  is  expressed  by  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Thus 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  plane  falls  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  one  hundred, 
then  the  force  impelling  the  train  downward  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  ths  weight  of  the  train.  So  long  as  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  train  continues  to  be  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  its  weight,  so  long 
will  the  motion  of  the  train  be  accelerated  ;  and  the  more  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resistance,  the  more  rapid  will  the  accelera- 
tion be  ;  and  thb  less  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  exceeds  the  resist- 
ance, the  less  rapij  will  the  acceleration  be.  If  it  be  true  that  the  amount 
of  resistance  increaies  with  the  increase  of  speed,  then  a  speed  may  at 
length  be  attained  so  ^reat  that  the  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  train  will  be  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  weight.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  moving  power  cf  a  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  train  be- 
ing exactly  equal  to  the  rtsistance  to  the  motion,  there  is  no  excess  «f 
power  to  produce  acceleratiou.  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  train  will  be 
uniform. 

Founded  on  these  principles,  a  vast  number  of  experiments  were  made  on 
planes  of  different  inclinations,  and  vith  loads  of  various  magnitudes  ;  and  it 
was  found,  in  general,  that  when  a  train  descended  an  inclined  plane,  the 
rate  of  acceleration  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length  became  uniform; 
that  the  uniform  speed  thus  attained  depended  on  the  weight,  form,  and 
magnitude  of  the  train,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane ;  that  the  same  train 
{  on  different  inchned  planes  attained  different  uniform  speeds — on  the  steeper 
planes  a  greater  speed  being  attained.  From  such  experiments  it  followed, 
contrary  to  all  that  had  been  previously  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance to  railway-trains  had  a  dependence  oj.  the  speed  ;  that  this  de- 
pendence was  of  great  practical  importance,  the  resistance  being  subject  to 
very  considerable  variation  at  ditferent  speeds,  and  that  this  source  of  re- 
sistance arises  from  the  atmosphere  which  the  train  encounters.  This  was 
rendered  obvious  by  the  different  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
train  of  coaches  and  to  that  of  a  train  of  low  wagons  of  equal  weight. 

The  series  of  experiments  which  have  established  these  gtneral  conclusions 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended  and  varied  to  supply  a  correct  practi- 
cal estimate  of  the  limit  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  impose  upon  the 
gradients  of  railways  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  railways  may  be  laid  down,  without 
practical  disadvantage,  with  gradients  considerably  steeper  than  those  to  which  | 
it  has  been  hitherto  the  practice  to  recommend  as  a  limit. 

The  principle  of  coropensa-VvoTi  by  \axv^^  %\v^^^\i^\\\\|»  ^^naXN^^^Sx  n^^V  i 
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that  the  time  of  transit  between  terminus  and  terminus  of  a  line  of  railway  laid 
down  with  gradients,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  a  mile,  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  line  of  the  same  length  constructed  upon  a 
dead  level ;  and  not  only  will  the  time  of  transport  be  equal,  but  the  quantity 
of  moving  power  expended  will  not  be  materially  different.  The  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  transport  in  the  two  cases  will  be  merely 
that,  on  the  undulating  line,  a  varying  velocity  will  be  imparted  to  the  train  and 
a  varpng  resistance  opposed  to  the  moved  power ;  while  on  the  level  line  the 
train  would  be  moved  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  the  engine  worked  against  a 
uniform  resistance.  These  conclusions  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  made  in  last  July  with  the  Hecla  engine  above  referred  to. 
The  line  of  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  made  extended  over  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles,  and  the  gradients 
on  which  the  effects  were  observed  varied  from  a  level  to  thirty  feet  per  mile, 
a  great  portion  of  the  line  being  a  dead  level.  The  following  table  shows  the 
uniform  speed  with  which  the  train  ascended  and  descended  the  several 
gradients,  and  also  the  mean  of  the  ascent  and  descent  in  each  case,  as  well 
as  the  speed  upon  the  level  parts  of  the  line  : — 


Sp«ed. 

Ascendinir- 

Descending. 

Meftn. 

Otuim 
177 
265 
330 
400 
532 
690 
650 

Mite*  per  hour. 

22-25 
24-87 
25-26 
26-87 
27-35 
27-37 
29-03 

MiU*  per  htur. 
41-32 
39-13 
37-07 
36-75 
34-30 
33-16 
32-58 

31-78 
32-00 
31-16 
31-81 
30-82 
30-21 
30-80 

Level 

30-93 

.  From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  gradients  do  possess  the  compensating 
power  with  respect  to  speed  already  mentioned.  The  discrepancies  existing 
among  the  mean  values  of  the  speed  are  only  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
casual  variations  in  the  moving  power.  The  experiment  was  made  under 
favorable  circumstances  :  little  disturbance  was  produced  from  the  atmosphere ; 
the  day  was  quite  calm.  In  the  same  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  water 
evaporated  varied  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  varying  resistance,  and  the 
amount  of  that  evaporation  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  approximation  to  the 
mean  amount  of  resistance.  Taking  the  trip  to  and  from  Birmingham  over 
the  distance  of  190  miles,  the  mean  evaporation  per  mile  was  3-36  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  volume  of  steam  produced  by  this  quantity  of  water  will  be 
determined  approximately  by  calculating  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driving  wheels  necessary  to  move  the  engine  one  mile.  The  driving  wheels 
being  5  feet  in  diameter,  their  circumference  was  15-7  feet,  and  consequently 
in  passing  over  a  mile  they  would  have  revolved  336*3  times.  Since  each 
revolution  consumes  four  cylinders  full  of  steam,  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied 
by  the  boiler  to  the  cylinders  per  mile  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  by  four  times  3363,  or  1,345*2. 

The  cylinders  of  the  Hecla  were  12^  inches  diameter,  and  18  inches  in 

I  length,  and  consequently  their  contents  were  J  '28  cubic  feet  for  each  cylin- 
der: this  being  mDltipiied  by  1,345  2  gives  1,721-86  or  J, 722  cubic  feet  of 

I  steam  per  mile.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  supposing  the  priming  either 
Botbiag  or  iimigniBeMnt,  which  wa»  const(\«T<Ki  Ui  \wi  v\\ti  ttw«k  \\w  ^fiawi*  vt^wtv 


ments,  3*36  cubic  feet  of  water  produced    1,722  cubic  feet  of  steam,  of  the  [ 
density  worked  in  the  cylinders.     The  ratio,  therefore,  of  the  volume  of  this  i 
steam  to  that  of  the   water  producing  it,  was  1,722  to  3*36,  or  512*5  to  1.  \ 
The  pressure  of  steam  of  this  density  would  be  54-5  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Such,  therefore,  was  the  limit  of  the  average  total  pressure  of  the  steam  m  the 
cylinders.     In  this  experiment  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler  was  screwed 
down  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
was  therefore  the  major  limit  of  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler ;  but  as 
the  actual  pressure  in  the  boiler  must  have  been  less  than  this  amount,  the 
difference  between  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.    This  difference,  however,  would  produce  no  effect  on  the  moving 
power  of  the  steam,  since  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  obtained  hj 
the  above  calculation  is  quite  independent  of  the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  or  of 
any  source  of  error  except  what  might  arise  from  primifig.     The  pressure  of 
54*5  pounds  per  square  inch,  calculated  above,  being  the  total  pressure  of  the  | 
steam  on  the  pistons,  let  14*5  pounds  be  deducted  from  it,  to  represent  the 
atmospheric  pressure  against  which  the  piston  must  act,  and  the  remaining  40 
pounds  per  square  inch  will  represent  the  whole  available  force  drawing  the  < 
train  and  overcoming  all  the  resistances  arising  from  the  machinery  of  the 
engine,  including  that  of  the  blast-pipe.     The  magnitude  of  a  12^  inch  piston  | 
being  122*7  square  inches,  the  total  area  of  the  two  pistons  would  be  245*2 
square  inches,  and  the  pressure  upon  each  of  40  pounds  per  inch  would  give 
a  total  force  of  9,816  on  the  two  pistons.     Since  this  force  must  act  through  a 
space  of  three  feet,  while  the  train  is  impelled  through  a  space  of  15*7  feet, 
it  must  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  3  to  15*7,  to  obtain  its  effect  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails  :  this  will  give  1,875  pounds  as  the 
total  force  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  train.     The  gross 
weight  of  the  train  being  80  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender,  this  would 
give  a  gross  moving  force  along  the  road  of  about  23-4  pounds  per  ton  of  the 
gross  load,  this  force  being  understood  to  include  all  the  resistances  due  to  the 
engine.     This  resistance  corresponds  to  the  gravitation  of  a  plane  rising  at  the 
rate  of  ^,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  such  would  be  the  incliiiation  of  the 
plane  by  the  gravitation  of  which  the  gross  resistance  would  be  doubled,  in- 
stead of  such  inclination  being  about  ^^,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

Since  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  results  of  this  series  of  experiments 
became  known  various  circumstances  were  brought  to  light,  which  were  be- 
fore unnoticed,  and  which  abundantly  conBrm  them.  AnK>ng  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  descending  the  Madeley  plane,  on  the  grand  junc- 
tion railway,  which  falls  for  above  three  miles  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet 
a  mile,  the  steam  can  never  be  entirely  cut  off.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
maintain  the  necessary  speed  in  descending,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  always 
necessary.  As  this  plane  greatly  exceeds  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  free  motion  of  the  train  down  it,  the  power  of  the  engine  expended 
in  descending  it,  besides  all  that  part  of  the  gravitating  power  of  the  plane  which 
exceeds  the  resistance  due  to  friction  and  other  mechanical  causes  must  be 
worked  against  the  atmosphere. 

This  estimate  of  the  resistance  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  a 
variety  of  experiments  made  by  me  with  trains  of  different  magnitudes  down 
inclined  planes  of  various  inclinations. 

In  laying  out  a  line  of  railway  the  disposition  of  the  gradients  should  be 
such  as  to  preserve  among  them  as  uniform  a  character  as  is  practicable,  for 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  engine  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the 
general  steepness  of  the  gradients.  Thus  if  upon  a  railway  which  is  generally 
level,  like  that  between  LiveiipooV  wv^NV^Tv<:iVi^%\«t^wk^  w  \h*^  xs^OCv^st'l  ^VsMaieH 
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of  a  very  steep  character  occur,  as  happens  upon  that  line,  then  the  engine 
which  is  constructed  to  work  upon  the  general  gradients  of  the  road  is  unfit  to 
draw  the  same  load  up  those  inclinations  which  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  gradients.  In  such  cases  some  extraordinary  means 
must  generally  be  provided  for  surmounting  those  exceptionable  inclinations. 
Several  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  Upon  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  the  load  is  divided,  and  the  engine 
canies  it  up  in  several  successive  trips,  descending  the  plane  unloaded  after 
each  trip.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  delay  which  it  occasions — a 
circumstance  which  is  incompatible  with  a  large  transport  of  passengers. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  be  necessary,  when  the  engine  is  fully 
loaded  on  a  level,  to  divide  its  load  into  two  or  more  parts,  to  be  successively 
carried  up  when  the  incline 'rises  52  feet  per  mile.  This  method  has  been 
practised  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  occasionally,  when  heavy  loads 
were  carried  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  upon  the  Rainhill  incline. 

2.  A  subsidiary  or  assistant  locomotive  engine  may  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness  at  the  foot  of  each  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  different 
trains,  as  they  arrive,  in  ascending.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  cost 
of  keeping  such  an  engine  with  its  boiler  continually  prepared,  and  its  steam 
up.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  its  fire  continually  lighted,  whether  employed  or 
not ;  otherwise,  when  the  train  would  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  it  should 
wait  until  the  subsidiary  engine  was  prepared  for  work.  In  cases  where 
trains  would  start  and  arrive  at  stated  times,  this  objection,  however,  would 
have  less  force.  This  method  is  at  present  generally  adopted  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line. 

3.  A  fixed  steam-engine  may  be  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  incline,  so  as  to 
communicate  by  ropes  with  the  train  at  the  foot.  Such  an  engine  would  be 
capable  of  drawing  up  one  or  two  trains  together,  with  their  locomotives,  ac- 
cording as  they  would  arrive,  and  no  delay  need  be  occasioned.  This  method 
requires  that  the  fixed  engine  should  be  kept  constantly  prepared  for  work,  and 
the  steam  continually  up  in  the  boiler. 

4.  In  working  on  the  level,  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder  in  the  locomotives  may  be  so  restrained  by  partially  closing  the 
throttle-valve,  as  to  cause  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  to  be  less  in  a  consider- 
able degree  than  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances a  sufiicient  pressure  upon  the  piston  can  be  obtained  to  draw  the  load 
on  the  level,  the  throttle- valve  may  be  opened  on  approaching  the  inclined 
plane,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  piston  a  pressure  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  previous  pressure  in  the  boiler  was  greater  than  that  upon  the  piston. 
If  the  fire  be  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  in  this  manner 
during  the  ascent,  and  if  the  rise  be  not  greater  in  proportion  than  the  power 
thus  obtained,  the  locomotive  will  draw  the  load  up  the  incline  without  further 
assistance.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  load  upon  the 
engine  must  be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  adhesion  of  its  working  wheels 
with  the  railroad  is  capable  of  drawing ;  for  this  adhesion  must  be  adequate 
to  the  traction  of  the  same  load  up  the  incline,  otherwise,  whatever  increase 
of  power  might  be  obtained  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  the  drawing  wheels 
would  revolve  without  causing  the  load  to  advance.  This  method  has  been 
generally  practised  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  the  transport 
of  passengers ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  method  yet  discovered  which  is 
consistent  with  the  expedition  necessary  for  that  species  of  traffic. 

In  the  practice  of  this  method  considerable  aid  may  be  derived  also  by 
saspendiag  the  supply  of  feeding  water  to  the  ^\iAt  d5mtk%\^^  ^&^«qX«    \\^^ 
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be  recollected  that  a  reservoir  of  cold  water  is  placed  in  the  tender  which 
follows  the  engine,  and  that  the  water  is  driren  from  this  reserroir  into  the 
boiler  by  a  forcing  pump,  which  is  worked  by  the  engine  itself.  This  pamp 
is  so  constructed  that  it  wOl  supply  as  much  cold  water  as  is  equal  to  the 
evaporation,  so  as  to  maintain  constantly  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  the 
boiler.  But  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  supply  of  this  water  has 
a  tendency  to  check  the  rate  of  evaporation^  since  in  being  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  with  which  it  mixes  it  must  absorb  a  considerable  poition 
of' the  heat  supplied  by  the  fire.  -With  a  view  to  accelerate  the  production  of 
steam,  therefore,  in  ascending  the  inclines,  the  engine  man  may  suspend  the 
action  of  the  forcing  pump,  and  thereby  stop  the  supply  of  cold  water  to  the 
boiler ;  the  evaporation  will  go  on  with  increased  rapidity,  and  the  exhanstioD 
of  water  produced  by  it  will  be  repaid  by  the  forcing  pump  on  the  neit  level,  \ 
or  still  more  effectually  on  the  next  descending  ihcline.  Indeed  the  feeding 
pump  may  be  m^e  to  act  in  descending  an  incline,  if  necessary,  when  the 
action  of  the  engine  itself  is  suspended,  and  when  the  train  descends  by  its 
own  gravity,  in  which  case  it  will  perform  the  part  of  a  brake  upon  the  de- 
scending train. 

5.  The  mechanical  connexion  between  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  working  wheels  with  the  road  may  be  so  altered,  npoo 
arriving  at  the  incline,  as  to  give  the  piston  a  greater  power  over  the  working 
wheels.  This  may  be  done  in  an  infinite  variety  of  wa3r8,  but  hitherto  no  \ 
method  has  been  suggested  sufficiently  simple  to  be  applicable  in  practice; 
and  even  were  any  means  suggested  which  would  accomplish  this,  unless  the 
intensity  of  the  impelling  power  were  at  the  same  time  increase,  it  would  f 
necessarily  follow  that  the  speed  of  the  motion  would  be  diminished  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  piston  over  the  working  wheels  would 
be  increased.  Thus,  on  the  inclined  plane,  which  rises  fifty-five  feet  per  mile, 
upon  the  Liverpool  line,  the  speed  would  be  diminiahed  to  nearly  one  fourth  of 
its  amount  upon  the  level. 


THE  END. 
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let  every  Fanner  in  the  United  States  snbscribe  for  a  Copy  for  his  Son.    It  may  prove  of 

more  value  to  him  than  a  Horse,  or  even  a  Farm  I 

THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY 

AND 

MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Editor. 


EiCH  namber  consiBts  of  two  dUtmct  parts, 
\\z: 

I.  The  Farmers'  Librabt,  in  which  are 
pabli«bed    continaoaaly    the    best    Standard 
Workn  on  Agricaltare,  embracing  those  which,  I 
by  tbeir'^cost  or  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  would  otherwise  seem  beyond  the  reach  I 
of  nearly  all  American  Farmers.    In  this  way  i 
we  give  fear  two  or  three  dollars  the  choicest  , 
Earopcan  treatises  and  researches  in  Agrical- 
tare, costing  ten  times  as  mnch  in  the  original 
editiooa  not  easily  obtained  at  any  price,  and 
Tirtually  oat  of  the  reach  of  men  who  live  by 
following  the  plow.     The  works  pablishcd  in 
the  Library  will  form  a  complete  series,  explor- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  whde  field  of  Natural 
Science,  and    developing   the   rich   treasures 
which    Chemistry,   Geology,   and    Mechanics 
have  yielded  and  may  yield  to  lighten  the  la- 
bors and  swell  the  harvests  of  the  intelligent 
hnsbandman. 

II.  The  Monthly  JournXl  of  Agricul- 
ture will  likewise  contain  about  50  pages  per 
month,  and  will  comprise,  1.  Foreign :  Selec- 
tions from  the  higher  class  of  British,  French 
and  German  periodicals  devoted  to  Agriculture, 
with  extracts  from  new  books  which  may  not 
be  published  in  the  Library',  &c.  &c.  3.  Ameri- 
can: Editorials,  communicated  and  selected 
accounts  of  experiments,  improved  processes, 
discoveries  in  Agriculture,  new  implements, 
&c.  &c.  In  this  department  alone  will  ours  re- 
semble any  American  work  ever  yet  published. 
It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  ad«l  that  no  Politi- 
cal, Economic,  or  other  controverted  doctrine, 
will  be  inculcated  tlirough  this  macazinc. 

Each  number  of  the  Library  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings,  printed  on  type  obtained 
expressly  for  this  work,  and  on  pood  paper — 
the  whole  got  up  as  such  a  work  should  be. 

This  Monthly,  which  is  by  fitr  the  smplcft  and 
most  comprehensive  Agricultural  |ierindical  ever  es- 
tablished in  Amerira,  was  commenced  (b  the  month 
of  July,  IMS,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  year 
among  its  subacribcrs  were  embraced  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers,  professional  men,  and  re- 
tired gentlemen  in  every  City  and  State  in  the  Union 
Tlie  reprint  of  standard  works  and  the  variety,  de- 
gance  and  costliness  of  the  Engravings  will  always, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting, 
and.  in  view  of  the  amount  of  reading  matter,  the 
eheapcft  Farming  periodical  in  this  or  any  other 


country.  The  beautiful  work  of  Petzholdt  on  Ao- 
aicuLTTBAL  CHEMisxaT  was  published  complete  in 
the  first  two  numbers  of  the  Fxajtsas'  Libsabv  ;  and 
the  great  work  of  Von  Thaks  on  the  Psinciplbs 
or  Agki'.-ui  Tt  a  b,  tkanslatkd  bt  Wx.  Shaw  and 

CUTHBEST    JuKNSON,  WITH  A  MEUOU  OF  THE  AU- 

THOB,  dec  WHS  •.ommenccd  in  the  number  of  the  Li- 
BBAKT  for  StTnerabcr,  IfrlS,  and  will  be  completed 
entire,  without  abridgment,  in  the  June  number  (or 
1846.  This  Justly  celebrated  work  is  aluoe  worth  the 
full  subscription  price  of  the  FABacsas*  Lib  baby,  and 
yet  it  b  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  each  sub- 
scriber to  the  Work  receives  for  his  subscripUon 
money.  This  work  of  Von  ThaSr  was  originiUly 
written  and  published  in  the  German  language,  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  French  and  afterward  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent Judges  to  be  the  most  finished  Agricultural  Book 
which  has  ever  been  written.  The  London  edition 
Is  printed  iniwo  octavo  volumes,  and  is  sold  at  about 
$8  per  copy. 

Von  Tbafir  was  educated  for  a  Physician,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  he  relinquished  for  the  more  quiet  and 
philosophical  pursuits  of  Agriculmre.  Soon  after  he 
commenced  farming  he  iniroduc«^  such  decided 
improvements  upon  his  farm  that  his  ftune  was  soon 
known  ftt)m  one  end  ofEurope  to  the  other.  The  most 
celebrated  farmers  of  England,  France,  Denmark, 
Germany,  &c.  courted  his  friendship,  and  hlswriiingi 
were  everywhere  sought  and  studied. 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  work 
of  Von  lliaSr,  and  the  manner  of  treating  each  sulh 
ject  is  original,  philosophical  and  practicaL 

Section  1.  The  Fundamental  Pbinciples  :— A 
Sketch  of  SystrniRtic  Agriculture;  The  Bases  of  thd 
S<-ience  of  Agriculture;  The  Bai>e8  of  Knicrpri»>e: 
Cnjiital ;  The  Farm,  and  the  Monnor  of  taking  Pos- 
ses«iunnfit:  Lensehuld  F^tHtes;  Hereditary  Leases. 

Sec  II.  The  Economy.  Organization  and  Di- 
rection or  AN  AcRICULTrRAL  ENTERPRISE  :— I.a- 
borinGcneral;  Dmushi  I,uhor;  Manual  Labor;  The 
Proper  Moth.id  of  krrpinu  the  JoumaK  RceiFiers,  and 
(Hlier  Books  connoctfd  with  an  Acricultural  L'nder- 
tnkins ;  Prop.»rti«n  of  Manure  to  the  Quantity  of  Fod- 
der and  the  numlMTdf  Caitlc;  Tlie  various  Systems 
of  Cultivation .  Class  1  — The  Cultivation  of  rom— 
Alternate  Cultivation— Aliemate  Rotations  with  Pas- 
turaae— On  the  Succession  of  Crops— Alternate  Cul- 
tivation, accomi*nnied  by  a  suitnlile  Succession  of 
Crops  and  Past umge— Alternate  Cultivation,  with 
Stall-Feeding of  theCattlo— Four  Crop  Divisions- 
Five  Crop  DivisioHM— Six  Crop  Divisions— Seven 
Crop  Diniiions — Kijjht  ("rop  Divisions — Nine  Crop 
Divisions— Ten  Cn)p  Divisions — Eleven  Crop  Divi*. 
ions — Twelve  Crop  Divisions — Twelve  Crop  Divis- 
ions—Tlie  Transition  from  one  Rotation  to  uither. 

Sec  III.  AoBONOMT;  ob  a  Tkeatisb  on  the 
Constituent  Pabts  and  Physical  Pbopkbtibs  of 
the  Soil,  anp  the  Best  Method  of  Acquibino 
A  Knowledge  of  the  DirFSBBNT  Eabths,  aicd 
AscEBTAiNiNO  theib  Valub  :— diUcB ;  Almnina; 
Clay ;  Lime ;  Gypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lim«v  Mailv 


Macncria :  Iron ;  IIumuB ;  Peat ;  The  IMffi  rciiT  Pjw-  j  tnrc  of  wbiih  hu  been  firopowd  for  the  take  oftkir  ( 

■       llin'ad:    Syiinn  SwaJlow  Wort,  or  Vinrinian  f-^  ) 

"if 


cic*  of  h^nrths.  their  Value,  Kmplojnmtint,  aud  I'rowir- 
tios,  in  thoir  Rclaiiona  to  the  Coiutituent  Ptiru  of  tho 
Soil. 

t»Ec.  IV.  Agricvlti'be:— Part  l—On  Manuring 
and  Ameliorating  the  Soil :  Veffptnhlo  Miinurt>0— 
Mineral  MitDuren.  I'ait  2 -On  tho  Tilliigu  of  the 
Soil,  or  its  Mi*<-honirid  Amelioration :  Ainncultunil 
Ini{<limrntfl;  On  Flowing:  On  Clearing  l^ind : 
Ili-d^tfs  i-ences  and  Knclo»urr« ;  On  tho  Druininc  of 
Land ;  On  the  Druininc  of  varioii*  kinds  of  Marslfita ; 
Irritrniion :  On  Kiinhini*and  VVaq)in;(;  On  the  Man- 
HiTcincnt  of  Meadow  Lund  ;  The  Hay  llarvcfet ;  On 
the  vnriiuM  kinds  of  rat*turrs. 

Sec.  V.  On  thk  Rrp«oduction  or  Ani»al  and 
Vrc.KTABLK  i^i'BSTANCKR :— Veaetuhlc  Ill-produc- 
tion ;  Whent :  rfprinij  Whcnt — Sjvlt — One-prnined 
Wheat  (EiHkurn  of  the  GennHiie.)— Siuut,  or  Carit^s 
hi  W'hvHt  (Iiravd):—liyr',  Barley:  Common,  or 
:?Mmll  Qiiadraninilnr  Hj'irley — Two-rowed.  Loni;- 
eared.  or  Larj.»e  Flat  Barley— Piberian,  or  Uundniii- 
gulnr  Naked  ftarloy— Nuked  Unt  Barley— ."^ix-ni wed, 
or  Winter  Barley ; — Ohis  (Aecha  Saitrn)  ;  Millet 
(Panicum);  On  the  Cultivation  of  drain  in  Bow*,  or 
with  the  Horse-hoe  :  Leenminous  Crrip^ ;  The  Pen ; 
llic Lentil;  Kidney-Beani*,  (Ilnricot*);  B«.>ans  (  Cu'Mt 
Fabia) ;  Vetches:  Common  Vetch  (rrtrh  Saiira); 
Buckwheat  (Poli/froHum  Ftifrnpyrum) :  Merlin— Mix- 
tures of  Ditfereni  Kinds  of  (Jrain  :  Culture  of  Ho«-d 
or  Wccdecl  Crops ;  Vegetables  for  the  Mnrk(>t ;  Oil- 
Plants;    Colza    and    Raiw  (Autumnal  Varieties)— 


(A*rlfpiag  ^yrttfrrt^— Common  Nettle  (I'rtuA  Dbi>  i 
caji— tullcrs  TcBsle  (IhptaruM  Fm!ft»rwm)  ;-C.:,.m.  \ 
ing-Pliints:  Pyers'  Muddcr  {liuh'tt  7i»?rfur»-^'— In-  j 
ers*  Woad  {iMtU  'nttetaria)—t*rerW  \\'*U\[B'*ia  i 
LutfoM)— BiislardSairion  (CariMnntu  Tfiftor-.*:  —  ; 
Tho  Hop;  Toliacco;  (.'hi^-ccry:    Carrawsy  (tV' 


Carui):    Common   K«'niiOl  (/VrsiratiiM   rtifgcr-: 


Anise  (VimptHtUt  A**isum)  i  Cuhure  ofF'-d»-.  ^ 
Plants:  llie  PoinTo— Th«  Field-Beet— 1  he  Tqjbv  / 
(lirantii-a  i?fi/*fl)—Turuiiis  which  will  not  IrtarTr-JSj-  I 
planting- Tumijw  *o  j>rojii*i!y  called— Turrij*  5^.  . 
mittins  of  TriuispliinTAtion— I'he  Tamip  CiK'^icf:-  , 
r'ommon  Red  and  Whin- C^ahhace  {PnistKa  ('.t:  ; 
rta  :  vht.  CapiinM) — Currois^The-  Par»7i*.j— Ni!?'".  "* 
or  Indian  Com  ( 7Va  Mait) ,—  !Jer?:ace  PUui* :  (*i7h  1 
n  I  on  Puq  lie  Clover  {Trt/nlinm  Pmifnt*,  w.  j<i.'i  ' 
rw)ii)-V\hitr.or  Dniih  i'Uivcr  iTrip4rHVi  R'p.nt-  \ 
St ntwberrk'  Tn : fo i I  {'J'rif»'ium  Frn ^tftrhm)~lji-  ; 
rente  (Medirnjgo  .Va/r'ri) — Sainfoin  {f/ttfiMtrtrrt  ^'■-■v  . 
bryrJ,ip)—\t^\U,w  Sirklf  Mi.ilirk  (.\J*dirajfo  Fn'-ff,  \ 
—  Black  Medick  ftr  Niinii>u<-h  (M.tlha^o  Lbffi-iit,*)-  \ 
Com  Spurry  {SfMrgtuta  .-frrviks/V)— The  Til»-ir*  ' 
inc(irai»fes— Hay  (iraii^lSolfum  Pmrnk/y-^Smira:  ( 
CMtlike  finias  [Arfti  Elnfiorj—TKU  F».-*cue  Or**  [ 
(Ftftucn  f'Utrior)-  (Uick'^-fitot  Gnm  ( /Viwt*/f>  fr.-w-  I 
trata) — D(ti;-taii  OraM  (Cynttattrtu  Crutatw»)—Cf.^-  ( 
inon  Cul's-tail  or  Timothy  (inue  {PMrum  /Vstm*  < 
—Woolly  Poft  (irasa  {Hvlrus  .^isafas)— Me»3<i«  I 
Fox  tail  Grass  {AloptcuruM  Prau%tii) — McaJc*  ■. 
Sprinj?  Colza,  or  Spring  hnp<'— Muftard- Oily  Bad-.  ^  (Jra.-s  (P./i).  I 

isli  (liopkanM*  ChtTiennn  0//»/irii»)— Cuhivated  Gold  '  Pre.  VI.  Tint  Economt  or  LivT-Srocx  >-Hi3iv^  ' 
of  Pletisure  (Myngrum  5lor#r*«in)— Cc»mmon  Poppy  Cattle;  Bn-edine  CaitJe— Fredini}  of  Catile;- Tm  I 
(Papaver  Somn^fcntm); — lliread  Plants:  Flax—  Dairy :  Cheese  M akin c; — Fnttening  of  Horaed  C*  ( 
Hemp  ( Canuabh  Sativm); — Other  Plants,  the  Cul-     tic;  fc^wiue;  Sheep:  Iluracs.  \ 
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required  in  advance.    Monoy  may  be  remitted  through  the  Mail  at  our  risk.      Tbe  Bank  notes  at 

any  State  of  specie  paying  Banks,  are  received  at  par.    AddreM 

,    GllEKLEY  &  McELKATH,  PabliBlicM,  Tribanc  Buildin^^  Ncw-Yoik. 


LECTURES    TO  FARMERS 


ON 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  ALEXANDER  PETZHOLDT. 

TnK  tnsio  for  Soioniific  Ai,'ri<.'ultaro  in  tho  United  SlnlCH  liaa  created  a  dcmaml  for  llie  vcr>  h-  i 
lo:iii;itii,n  \vl:i"h  tlie.^e  Lectures  Mipiiiy.  "Tho  luoiivc,"  says  the  aulhor,  "  whioli  hnn  irid'\ti': aif  ( 
to  pr«|>:ire  siM'h  A  ''curse  of  I.trtiiivs'ls  tlio  conipliiint  I  liavc  licani  from  lUMiiy  of  ^o.l.  tl.at.  f-  f 
ill'.,'  iiij!u'c|Uiiiiitc'tl  uu!i  thf  rhMJii-nts  (»f  (.'liemistry,  ycm  have  fonn<l  it  difKrult  to  iimiors't^.iiti  ll*.  ; 
•  juoiiinis  wliiili  an-  ul  ili**  pixs^-nt  iiinnirni  k)  warmly  discuR«!od.  rosperiiiiir  the  th«*ory  aiii!  :':a-r  1 
lir-  (»;'  A-'iiriil'iiri'."  This  work  i)»'iiit;  los.^*  scioiitirn:  and  terhnical  in  it-*  lauiruntro  than  Lirl-ti;*  \ 
vi.rU.  Imui  tliat  ju*.  onnt  lu-lttT  adapted  for  the  use  <»f  irciienil  Fanners  and  oiiiriii  10  Ik?  tir'Slr'-al  • 
TlH'  author  in  liin  Prelaec*  nays  thai  a  "  perusal  of  this  work  witli  onli;  ur\-  attention  v\  iil  Iu.-lM  ' 
llio  iKM.i'ssiry  amount  of  chemical  iiitbnnatiun  tor  the  purposoH  of  the  Furttor."  \ 


In  reference  to  the  fir8t  two  volunic«  of  the  F»irniern'  Librat-y  oml  MonthJtf  Journ'tl  o/" . I ,- •■■>'■■ 
turf,  now  bound  up  and  readv  for  sale,  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Bksto.n,  Secretary  of  State  of  ifie  tfUi:cw:  ; 
New  York,  writes  to  tlie  publiribcra  an  foilowH: —  ( 

Skcretary's  Oppice,  Department  0/  Common  Schoo-*s,  ^ 

A1.BAMY.  July  15.  1*K  '. 
I  have  examined,  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  my  time  would  permit,  the  first  voluine^  c{  rL? 
JOURNAL  OF  AGRH.ULTURK  AND  THE  FARMKRS*  LIBRARY,  pubiishcd  by  Messrs  Grt-c  ev  4 
McElrath,  New  York,  and  do  not  perceive  any  ot>j»?clions  to  llieir  introduction  into  the  School  Di'-trrt 
Libraries  of  the  Stale  ;  and  I  can  iiave  no  doiibt  this  work  would  prove  valuable  acquisitions  :n  all.  -^i 
especially  to  Itiose  where  the  subject  of  agriculture  excites  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  th''  div.r^^ 

N.  S.  BENTON,  Supt.  Com.  ScmU. 

The  Depaty  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  writes  a»  fol- 
lows :— 

Secretary's  Office,  Depmrtmtnt  of  Common  Schools, 
Messrs.  Grerlet  A  McElrath  :—  Akbakt,  Juiy  «,  lS4f-. 

Gentlemen  :  i  should  be  happy  to  see  this  work  (the  Farmf.rs*  Librabt  and  Joi-knal  of  agkicjl- 
tume)  in  every  School  Library  ni  the  Stale  ;  and  I  hope  yim  will  be  able  to  affoid  it  at  a  price  whirhw  "J 
place  it  at  the  command  of  the  rural  districts  especially,  where  I  am  sure  it  can  not  fail  of  bemc  ltii;lii- 
appreciated  and  extensively  read.  Workx  of  Sns  description  are.  in  my  jud);inent.  eminently  suiiiUt  10; 
our  District  Libianen  ;  and  I  know  of  none  more  useful  or  j.rariiral  than  the  present  Its  e.tfruti,-.n  ;* 
exceedingly  creditable  to  the  publisihcrs  ;  and  the  vast  ainouril  of  intert-stiiuj  matter  conipnscd  111 1:* 

pages  CAU  not  fail  of  insuring  it  a  wide  ciioulalion  anionj,'  the  agricultural  c<.>miikunity the  buiira.k  oJ 

the  State.  Very  ri'spect;ilily, 

b.  S.  RANDALL.  Drp.  Supt.  Com,  ScJmU, 


THE  FARMERS'  LIBRARY 

AND 

MOKTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  first  jev  of  thii  great  AgricnharBl  Periodical  closes  with  tltc  Jane  namber,  1846.  The 
(•ages  of  tlie  Library  portion  are  occupied  with  Pctzlioldt's  Agricaltnral  Chemistry  and  Von 
Thaor's  Principles  of  Agriculture.  The  pages  of  the  Monthly  T  lurual  portion  of  the  work  aro  very 
diversified  in  their  sobjocta.    The  following  are  some  of  th'    eading  articles : 

No.  I — (Jrtir).— Memoir  of  the  late  8tr))hen  Van  nortnuts):  History  and  Uses  of  iho  Cotton  Plsnt; 
ReosMilncr  ^wiih  a  fint'  Btwl  portnut) ;  Deep  IMow-  |  ].»•»•.•  .oin  Dr.  J.  Juhnvou  of  S.  Con  the  SUk  Flani; 
mg— An  Kxpcriracm  il]u«tratin«  iit  KtTt'cis;  Biitieh  'i  iu)uj.'htB  on  Transplanting  Tivcm  ;  Af:riculiural  Ad- 
A?rirultunil  Diiiserutionii ;  Prize  K'«i*ay  on  Fai-ra  '  dn-w  btforc  the  Queens  Co.  A<r.  ?o.  by  J.  •*.  t^kia- 
Miutacemt.ut,  (wiih  an  rngfraTed  Thui  for'layingout  a  l  ncr ;  Guano  as  a  Manure  ;  Liebig'a  Kxplanalion  of 
ikrm):  Fali  Plowins;  On  the  Vulucaodtho  ProgreM  tlio  I'riDcipU-8  and  um  of  Anitiiinl  Manures;  Wine 
of  Atrricultural  ricience.  with  fc'xiracts— from  J.  S.  |  Makiui;.  by  Rev.  .•*.  Wellcr,  wi<h  Notf«  by  .*■.  Hark  ; 
Wrfdaworth  ;  The  Pot?try  of  Kurnl  Lift' :  Claims  of  How  to  kvou  Farm  RoinHters ;  Kntomology  ;  Man- 
Apriculturf  upon  thr  BuaincM  C.'c'inmuniiy :    Gunno  I  agcnifut  of  HOC0 ;    .*^ulp)iuric  Acid  iiud  lioncs;    The 

Recent   Exp«Timenia  in   MMrjlainl  niui  Vir»:inja;  j  Fair  ol  the  American   hitttitute ;    rhecp  and  Chest- 


South- Down  Sh<rep  (with  Iiiho::nipbic  jx)itntitb) ; 
L«?tter  from  Hon  Andn»w  Sievi-nwm  of  Virginia ; 
Southern  Ar.'ncuUurtJ — Rtrmarks  of  tlie  K<Iit4ir;  1  he 
Hi'k  riant  of  Tripoli  <with  a  liiho^rruphic  illuntration} 
—Letter  from  D.  8.  McCaul^y  to  tranci*  Markoe: 
Cultuiv  of  t*ilk  in  South  Carolina ;  A  New  Vegeta- 
ble (Kohl  Rahi>  and  New  (»raeM;B  (l^jMac  Gmas' — 
Rf.vomraended  to  he  imjNirted;  Agricultural  Ma- 
chin''^  pNientc<K  t^flo*  ^  of  FUectririt  v  on  Vegetntion ; 
The  IKi'eH'^in  Potatoes — Various  Theories;  Notices 
of  Nnw  Books;  Great  Sale  of  Cattle  at  Albany; 
Items,  Ac 

No.  11—  AuGurr^.— Lady  Suffolk  (with  aportmit); 
A  Die«ertaiion  on  Horse- Breeding,  and  on  the  Trot- 
ting Horses  of  the  V.  8. ;  Obituary  Notice  of  Gen.  T. 
M.  Forman,  erf"  M«l.;  Turnip  Culture  in  Kng!and  ; 
Under-Draining;  Irri^tion  ;  WaterMcsdows;  Knto- 
mology:  Canada  ThtMie  iillurtmte<l) ;  Comi«rative 
Value  of  Different  Kinds  of  8heep  for  the  New- York 
Fanner ;  On  the  Preserration  of  Health  ;  The  Cause 
of  lidocation ;  Acrricultural  Associations  and  Sci«'nce; 
Draininc-Tile ;  Lime  as  a  Fertilizer ;  XVIlIth  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Ameriran  Institute;  New-York  Slate  Ag- 
^culTura]  Society  Cattle  Show  at  Utica ;  Good  Signs 
for  the  Sooth,  &e.  Stc, 

No.  Ill— iSEPTEMBEa^.— Brief  Sketch  of  the  Quali- 
ties  of  the  Short-Homed  Bull  (with  a  p<irtrait)— On 
the  Good  and  Bad  Pohits  of  Cattle ;  St.  John's  Day 
live  and  Lucerne;  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Fair; 
StVjar— it«  Culture  and  Manufacture  ;  CompariiKjn  of 
Gu7ino  with  other  Manures;  Mii«mnn«iremeni  of  Sta- 
l»k- Dung  Manure ;  Kntomoloi;^;  Che^hin?  Chreg*.' — 
A  Prize  Z-*ny  by  Henry  White  ;  Silk  Plant— (Juano; 
NaMve  or  Wild  Maize;  niouirbts  on  Tn'es  and 
Flowers;  The  Clergy — their  i«)wer  Ui  imjirovc  the 
Public  Taste  for  Airricultun' and  Hortic'uliure— Let- 
ter fi-ora  Rev.  J.  O'.  Choules  ;  'Hie  Pmiry  of  Rural 
Life :  Trials  of  Sulphuric  Aci«I  and  Hones  for  Tumijw; 
r»e  of  Sulphuric  Arid  with  Uuues  as  Compost;  Cot- 
um  PlMni  (lUustnaed  ,  Sec.  &c. 

fJo.  IV— tOcTODr.av. — Mi-moir  <»f  Licbig  (with  a 
portrait';  The  Sort  of  Infonnation  wimii'd  nt  ihe 
S<iuth  :  To  Prcvi  nt  Smut  in  Wheat ;  Memoir  of  the 
('oi'.on  riHiit.  by  W.  B,  Sewbrtwik  ;  The  Ctntnd  or 
Iled-Land  Di-itricl  of  Virginia— Letter  from  Hon.  W. 
L.  fJoeyin  ;  Various  Opinions  on  Soilin:r;  Prinrijiles 
to  ji'iferve  in  the  en*ction  of  Farm  Uoum's;  Manace- 
Bietit  of  Fanns — .Mr  Hammond's  Farm ;  Atmosphere 
of  S»«bk  s ;  Reflections  on  the  Proaresa  of  Auricul- 
tunil  Improvement,  and  the  Politicnl  and  Moral  In- 
ilin'oce  of  Rural  Lift' — Lener  from  Cien.  Dearijom : 
lTo-.fn-»i>  of  A.niculiund  Imimjvement^ — l^'tter  from 
Jnd»e  Roft ;  Improvement  In  the  mode  of  attachinir 
fior#<!S  to  Waarons;  Paring  and  Burning;  The  Cen- 
ter of  (Jravity  (illustratiti) ;  A  Review  on  the  Past, 
I'n'wnt.  and  Future  State  of  the  Wool  Market ;  List 
of  l'n«mlums  swarded  by  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural Fair.  Sec  Ac. 
No.  V— <NovEMBEa).    Memoir  of  Hon.  Richard 


nuts,  Ac.  6ic. 

No.  VI— (Decembeb).— Poultry  (wiih  illustrations); 
Succestiul  KxperiuivniH  in  .^oiling;  Agricultural 
Product*  of  the  United  ■•-tMtesand  (ii  eat  Britain  ;  ITio 
Potii:c>  Mumiin  ;  ConAunipiion  of  fuerr  in  F.uroiio 
and  Noith  America ;  WHi:i»and  (Condition  of  Wo- 
men and  Childn.-u  employed  in  the  A^'ricultural  La- 
bor in  Kngland;  HiHory  and  ute  of  the  (Cotton 
Plant  (•■onduded  ;  Wool-urowiug  at  the  .*-ouih  ;  On 
Breeding  Horses;  Education  in  Virginia;  Potato 
."•tan-b;  The  Inclmed  Piano  (with illustrations);  Pea 
Culture  in  the  South  ;  ^ocietles  ft)r  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture,  Uorticultuit*,  Sic. ;  Agricultural  I*re- 
miums ;  ^hecp  Hunbaudiy ;  Petem's  Agricultural 
Account  Book  ;  Expcjsitiou  of  the  Condition  and  Re- 
sources of  Delaware,  S:c. 

No.  VII— <jAi*VAav).- Farm  Buildings  (with  illus- 
tration-) ;  Treatine  on  Milch  C<.ws,  whereby  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Milk  which  anv  Cow  will 
pve  may  be  accurately  detennined  .with  numerous 
i;iusiratioiis) — by  M  Fr.  (tu6non  :  Maryland  Fanners* 
(  lub  on  the  Right  Tack ;  The  Mode  in  which  Lime 
Operates  on  >ui\ ;  Poultry  and  UscAil  Reei}ics ; 
Thoughts  on  thf  Distribution  of  Lalior;  Jerusslcm 
Artichoke ;  *  ellars  rs.  Spring-Houses  for  Dairies ; 
Flax  and  Hemp  Husbandry;  One-Horse  t'aris  (with 
illustrations) ;  The  Hytlraulic  Ram  (with  illustia- 
tious) ;  Coniparaiive  Views  of  the  i'rogrcss  of  Popu- 
lation in  diffen-nt  Ucgions  of  the  United  States;  The 
Importance  of  Draining  Land,  Sic. 

No.  Vlil— (Febbi'arv>.— Tn'atiso  on  MUch  Tows 
(with  illustraiionu^ — continued  ;  The  Potato  Disease ; 
(  haracterii-ticsofdirlonnt  lireedsofHorses-by  Hon. 
Zadock  Pnitt ;  On  Fattmini:  «  attle;  lite  Language 
of  Hinl*»— Character  and  Hubits  of  the  Whip-poor- 
will;  The  Ini)MiriHnce  of  ac(]uiring  a  Knowledge  of 
ibe  Natural  f^cimri' :  *•  Lime  Knncheth  the  Father 
but  ImiKjvcriwhcth  the  .''on  ":  <  apital  needed  for  Ag~. 
ricultural  hnproviitii'iii .  'Ihe  Use  of  "^alt  to  Man  and' 
Animals :  On  the  C'uriiitr  of  I'rovisions  for  the  British 
Markets :  Skttch  of  lielgiau  Husbandry ;  The  Flower 
Garden,  Arc.  Ac. 

No.  IX — (MABCit>.— Smithsonian  Fund  ;  The  Pro- 
per Pcysition  of  <  ouniry  DwcUing-Houses  and  l^uns; 
Rjiising  Potntrx's  from  ^eed;  ^chclne  of  Reducing 
the  Quantity  of  t*ot:(»n:  .-oufhem  Hemp,  or  H<  ar 
GraM  ;  Injects  Injurious  to  Vegetation ;  Importing 
Societies:  Trenti.<-e  (»u  Milch  rows — continued; 
(Quaker  or  Friends' Fanning;  Flooding  Mcalows ; 
llje  .-shepherd's  Dog,  Slc.  Sec. 

No.  X-<April\—C Juano— its  Nature  and  Use — 
by  Prof  Hardy  ;  l'rusp«!ets  in  Virginia  for  New  siet 
tiers;  The  Bn'ad-Fniit  Tree  (with  illustrations) ;  ^'u- 
gar,  and  its  Ktfecis  on  Man  and  Animals ;  I'he  Sci- 
ence of  Botany  and  Horticultuiv;  Ammonia  and 
Water  in  (luano :  (it^neral  Treatment  of  Greenhouse 
Plants:  Effects  of  Drouth  on  Indian  Tuni;  Philadcl- 
pliia  Butter:  Treatise  on  Milch  < *ows— concluded  ; 
Labor  and  Machinery ;  The  Diseases  of  the  Horse ; 
Insects  must  Injurious  to  Vegetables  and  Animals,  Su:, 


t 


\  eters  of  Pa.  (with  s  portrait) ;  Tunisian  Sheep  (with 

l^  Each  year'a  Nombera  conuin  t^^'o  large  octavo  rolamea  of  6(X)  pages  each.  All  the  Nnm- 
*><^ra  of  the  First  year  can  still  be  purchased.  The  Furst  Namber  of  the  Second  year  commencoi 
priih  July,  1846.        GREELEY  &  McE LBATH,  PabWAftta,  1n\>xLa!a ^xiM\ajci,^«^-X«ea- 


D'lSRAELI'S 

CURIOSITIES   OF  LITERATURE. 

Every  body  knows  that  thia  is  a  very  carious  book,  becaaK  such  is  its  ^ncral  reputation.  Bai  k  fe 
not  known  to  every  one  why  it  is  so  curious,  because  comparatively  few  have  liad  an  oppomtmty  of  es 
amining  it  for  themselves.  We  give  below  the  headings  of  the  different  matters  discu^acd  or  embr^t^i 
in  this  interesting  volamc,  so  that  authors,  literary  and  professional  gentlemen,  aud  others,  may  jodge  'j. 
themselves,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  whether  or  not  they  can  longer  conveniently  dispense  with  the  o\  [« 
tunity  of  personally  consulting  the  work.  Did  any  one  ever  see  such  a  medley  of  odditiea,  or  sue: 
grouping  of  the  queer  things  growing  out  of  literary  productions  and  tlicir  authors  aa  are  coQtai&aiBi 
what  follows  ? 


FIRST  SERIES. 

Librnriea — Tho  Biblioinania— Literary  Jonmnls — Re- 
covery of  Manuscripta— Stteiches  of  Criticiiuu — The  Per- 
s(h;ui(h1  Learned — Poverty  of  the  Leamod — Imprison- 
ment of  the  Lenmcd — Amusements  of  the  I<camecl — Por- 
traits of  Authors — Detftruction  of  Hooks — Some  NtiUces 
of  Lost  Works— Quotriiliets,  or  Scholastic  Disquisitions — 
Fame  Contemned — The  Six  Follies  of  Science — Imita- 
H)rs — Cicero's  I'uns— Prefaces — 'ITie  Ancients  and  Mod- 
ems—Some Ingenious  Thoughts— Early  Printing— Errata 
— Patrons — Poctii,  Philosophers  and  Anisu  made  by  Ac- 
cident—Inequalities of  (ieuius — Concept  iun  and  Exiires- 
sion— Gco|*raphical  Diction— Legends — The  Port-Royal 
Society — The  progress  of  Old  Ai?o  in  New  Studies- 
Spanish  Poetry — Su  Evrcmond — Men  of  Genius  deficient 
in  Conversation— Vida — The  Scuderien — De  La  Roche- 
ftfucauli — Prior's  Hans  Carvel— The  Student  in  the  Me- 
tropolis— The  Talmud — Rabbinical  Stories- On  the  Cus- 
lorn  of  Salutinc  after  Sneezing — Bonaventure  de  Periers 
— Cirotius — Noblemen  turned  critics — Literary  Impos- 
turvs — Cardinal  Richelieu— Aristotle  and  Plato — Abelard 
and  Eloiw»— Pbyuiognomy — Characters  described  by  Mu- 
sical Notes — Milton — Ori^  of  Nowspaiiers — 'IViaJs  and 
Proofs  of  Guilt  in  Superstitious  Ages — Inquisition — Sin^- 
larities  observed  by  various  Nations  In  their  Repasts — 
Monarchs — Titles  of  Illustrious,  Highness,  and  Excel- 
lence— Titles  of  s^overcigns— Royal  Divinities— Detlironed 
Monarchs — Feudal  Customs — Joan  of  Are— Gamine — 
ilie  Arabic  Chronicle — MeU-mp^ychoni? — Spanish  Eti- 
quette— The  (Joths  and  Hun« — Of  Vicars  of  Bray — Doug- 
las—Critical History  of  Poverty— Sjilomon  and  Shcba- 
Hell— The  Absent  Man — Wax-vVork— Pju«quin  and  Mar- 
forio— Female  Beauty  and  Omumonta — Modem  Platon- 
Ism— Anecddlra  of  Fashion — A  Sennte  of  Jesuits — The 
Lover's  Heart— The  History  of  (ilovea— Relics  of  Saints 
— Perpetual  Liimi>s  of  the  Ancients — Natural  Produc- 
tions n^semblinsf  Artificial  (^ompofciiions— Tho  P()etical 
Gariand  of  Juliu— The  Violet -Tragic  Actons— Joinilur 
Preachers — Minterly  InaitHioi-s— F.iiward  the  Fourth- 
Elizabeth— The  Chi'new?  Lancun^c— Medical  Music— Mi- 
nute Wriiint,'— Nuin«;ral  Fi^nire:*  — Kn;,'li^h  Astnilngers  — 
Alchj-ruy— TitU'S  of  Books— Literary  Follies— Literary 
Controversy— Literary  Blunders -A  Literary  Wife — 
Dedications  — rhiloeophicMl  Drwriptive  Pot  mfl— Pum- 
pJilt'U.- — Liiile  Books — A  Catholic's  Kefuiniion — The  (Jood 
Advice  of  an  old  Lherary  Sinner  -  Myi«teriea,  Moralities 
Fan-es  and  t^otli«'S-Lo\*e  and  Folly,  an  Ancient  Moniliiy 
— Rellaious  Nouvellettes— '('riiical  Sauacity,*  and  Happy 
Conjecture;  or.  Bentley's  Milton— A Jan.«eni-t  Dictionary 
— M.inui»cnpts  and  Books -The  Turkis^h  S{)y— SjH>n«er, 
Jonson,  and  ShaksiM^are— Ben  Jonson.  Fcltham  and  Ran- 
dolph—Ariortlo  an«l  Taestj — Venice— Bnyl<!—Orv'aniei»— 
Mairliahechi—Abridcers  — Professors  of  PlagiariAm  and 
Obflcuritv—LiU'niry  Dutch— The  Productions  of  the  Mind 
not  M'iza^)le  by  Creditors-Critio*— Anecdotes  of  Authors 
Censured— ViVirinity— A  Glance  into  the  French  Acad- 
emy—Poetical  and  (irammatical  Deaiha—Scarron  —  Peter 
(;orneine—Poetrt— Romances— The  Astrea— Poets  Lau- 
reate—Angelo  Politian- Original  Letter  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth—Anne  Bullen— James  I.— General  Monk  and  his 
Wife— Philip  and  Mary- Charles  the  First— Duke  of 
Buckincham— The  Death  of  Charles  IX.— Royal  Promo- 
tions-Nobility-Moties  of  Salutation,  and  Amicable  Cere- 
monies, observed  in  various  Nations — Singularities  of 
War— Fire,  and  the  Origin  of  Fire-Works— The  Bible 
Prohibited  and    Improved— Orijjin  of  the  Materials  of 


'  Writing— AnecdoC«^  of  European  Manner*— The  Erit 
Drama- Tho  Marriage  of  the  An* — A  Cuotrina-e  i 
Dramatic  Dialogue— The  Cutncdy  of  a  Mi.dnuii->vi 
tude— Literary  Friendships— Anecdotes  of  Ab*ti«ti.*.^ 
Mind — Richardson — Theolcicical  Style — ^loAueott  4' 
Names— llie  Jews  of  York — The  Sovereicnty  of  ifcc  5..^ 
—On  the  Custom  of  Kissini^  Hands — f'opes— Lit^ 
Composition— Poetical  Imitations  and  SimilaritMS-li 
planation  of  the  Fac-Similc — Latenny  Fashicms— 'n»P» 
tomimical  Characters — Extcmpcire  Comedies— MsMaflrt 
Milton,  and  the  Italian  Theatre—  s^ongs  of  Trades,  or  Suca 
for  the  People— Introducers  of  Exotic  Flowers,  FraUi  *> 
— Ustirers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — Chidiorit  Tza^ 
bourne— Elizabeth  and  her  Parliamem— Aoecdoset  J 
Prince  Henry,  the  Son  of  James  L,  when  a  Chiid-IVr 
Diary  of  a  Master  of  tho  Ceremonies — Diaries :  Hmt, 
Historical  and  Crirical — Licensers  of  the  Press— Of  Jb» 
grams  and  Echo  Verses— Onboeraphy  of  Proper  Xum- 
Names  of  our  Streets— Secret  Aistory  of  Edwari  V«t 
Eari  of  Oxford — Ancient  Cookery  and  Cooks— Amrai 
and  Modem  Saturnalia — ReliqusB  Gethiniane^RohKc 
Crusoe— Catholic  and  Protestant  Dramas— The  HHtetyd' 
the  Theatre  during  its  suppression — Drinking-Cuibau  s 
England  — Literary  Anecdote*— <^ondemnedrPocl»-l> 
jou  and  Zirphile— Tom  O'BedUmu — Jntrodoctioa  atlt\ 
Coffee  and  Chocolate— Charies  the  First's  Utrt  rfilf 
Fine  Arts— Tlie  Secret  History  of  Charies  1.  and  hi*  Qar^.t 
Henrietta— The  Minister ;  the  Cardinal  I>uke  of  RicL-i^  1 
—The  Minister ;  Duke  of  Buckin::ham.  Lord  A-^ru 
Lord  General,  &c.  Sec.  &.c. — Fellonl'  the  Pohtic^I  AasutJt 
—Johnson's  Hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope. 

SECOND  SERIEa 

Modem  Literature— Characteristics  of  B;irl£»— r->.-« 
riewed  as  a  Collector — History  of  Can»rc}L*— Fr,: -i: 
Academy  of  Literature — Quotation — Oriiiin  of  iLr? 
Infemo— Of  a  Hi.««tor>'  of  Events  which  hsve  b-m  l  ■ 
i)ened— Of  FalfC  Political  Rei»orts — Of  Suppn'-«^j«  "i 
bilapidators  of  Mnnuwripts — Parwlie* — An<cdr.t»  <  .  f  . 
Fairfax  Family— Medicine  and  Morals — PmIhi  j^u^.i.- 
On  the  Kidiculourt  Titles  n->-urn«^d  l)y  the  Iifilisa  X:-r 
mien— On  the  Hen)  »»f  IIudil»ms  ;  Butler  V;n<lvr>5-:- 
Shi-ns-tone's  School  MiftiVM— Utn  Jonson  ou  Tr^u.ist  ■ 
—The  Loves  (»f  tlie  La.ly  And>ell«— DomeMir  Hif.  -  • 
Sir  F^wanl  Coke-OtC<.ke-s  Style  and  hi*ron*iur:-'«- 
cret  History  <»fAut]i<irs  who  ha\e  ruined  tlu  ;r  Bu-ki.  i- 
er.-*— Local  Dofcriptions— Mfesque* — Of  I)«>s  MxiroJii 
and  the  Secret  History  of  Anthony  rc.Hins's  MMc>.-r,  '•t 
—History  of  New  Wonls— PoJitira'l  Nick-Nanie*-!' ^i-^* 

tic  Life  (if  ft  Pwt— SheuHtone  Vindicattnl S^'cn'fK-  "^ 

of  the  Building  of  Blenheim — Secret  IlistoTV  « (  ru-''V»f 
t<;r  RaliMah— Liierarj'  Unions- See r»'i  Hfsti  i\  .-' i:-! 
leigh's  llit»tory  of  the  World  and  Va<uin*s  Lives-lO'  ^  Bv 
ogfaphy  Painted— Cause  and  Pretext— Political  For.'  r^ 
and  Fictions— Expreofion  of  ."^njiprt'S!****!  Opinion -A:> 
graphs— History  of  Writing-Mfmters — It&lian  Hi«orju:»- 
Palaces  built  by  Ministers— ••  l^jxation  no  Tyrant  t"- 
Book  of  Death— HiPtory  of  the  Skclr-ton  of  Death -Riix' 
Biographers  of  Heylin— Of  Lenglct  du  Fresnov— r>!Ctj.» 
ary  of  Trevoux— Quadrio's  Account  of  Endiii  Prcfrr- 
Political  Reliirionism— Toleration— Aiioh>cy  for  thcP«r.'« 
Masjiacre— Prediction— Dreams  at  the  Dawn  of  I'h.kmv 
phy— Puck  tho  Commentator— Litcnu-v'  Forcrne^^IJ 
erary  Filchers— Lord  Bacon  at  Home— Secret  Ili-n.-ry  ' 
the  Death  of  Queen  Elizh»H«ih— James  ih*»  Fir-t  ?•  *  /» 
iher  and  Husband— The  Man  of  One  Book— A  Biti-if 


■o«e— Secret  HUtory  of  an  Elertire  Monnrchy  ;  a  roHt- 
iol  Sketch— Buildins*  in  the  Mctropulid  tmd  Ilceidcnce 
ia  the  Country— Ro];^  Proclamations— True  Sources  of 
zSecret  Hiatory— LitcrBry  Rcfiidcnccs— Whether  Allowa- 
ble to  Ruin  One's  Self— Discore'ries  of  Seckided  Men- 
Sentimental  Bioflraphy- Litemry  Parallels— 'Jlio  Ponrl 
Bible  and  Six  Thousand  Errata— View  of  a  Particular  Pe- 
riod of  ihc  State  of  Ileligir*n  in  our  Civil  Wars — Bucking- 
ham's Political  Coquetry  with  the  Puritans— Sir  Edward 
Coke's  exceptions  against  the  High  ShcriflF's  Oath — Se- 
em Histrtrj'  of  (Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliaments — 
Thf  Rump— Life  and  Habits  of  a  Literary  Antiqtxary— 
OldjB  and  his  MSS. 

The  new  American  Edition  of  this  work  coQtaina,  also, 

CURIOSITIES  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  RUFU8  W.  GRISWOLD. 


THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER,  Sec.  Wmi  THE  HIS. 
TORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

On  Literary  Characters— Youth  of  Genius— The  First 
Studies— The  Irritability  of  Genius— The  Spirit  of  Litera* 
ture,  and  the  Spirit  of  Society  Literary  Solitude- Med' 
itations  of  Genius— The  Enthusiasm  of  (^nius— Litemry 
Jealousy— Want  of  Mutual  Esteem— Self-Praii>e— The  0«>. 
mestlc  Life  of  Genius— The  Matrimonial  Stato— Litei  ary 
Friendships — The  Literary  and  Personal  Character— The 
Man  of  Letters— Literary  Old  Age — Literary  Honors — Th« 
Influence  of  Authors. 


"American  Taxation  "—Authorship  of  the  Declaration 
if  Independence — American  Cadmus — Anagrams — Ethan 
Allcn—lJaj-  Psalm  Book — Anne  Bradstrcct ;  her  Poema — 
*  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  "—Ballad  on  the  Burning  of 
Charit»siown-"  Ballad  of  the  Tea  Party "—"  Battle  of 
Trenton  " — "  Brave  Pawling  and  the  Spy  "— "  BoW  Haw- 
thorne "— "  Baule  of  the  Kegs  " — Bylcs,  Mather,  and  Jo- 
seph Green — Alexander  H.  Bogart — Life,  Writings  and 
Opinions  of  Barlow — BcTcridge :  his  Latin  Poems — Cu- 
"ious  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga— The  Cow  Chase, 
*'riticn  by  Andre — Cherokee  Alphabet;  invention  of— 
r?orrcj»pnodence  of  Dr.  Mayhew  -  Controversial  Mcnda- 
•ity — Litenu7  Confederacies — Dunton's  "  Life  and  Er- 
-tjrs" — Dedication  of  the  Indian  Bible — "Discourse  con- 
rcming  tfafe  Currencies  in  the  British  Plantations  in 
\nierica— Lord  Timothy  Dexter;  his  "Pickle  for  the 
Knowing  Ones  "—Dedications  and  Introductq^  Poems — 
r)r.  Dwight  and  Mr.  Dcnnie — Thomas  Dudley  ;  Epitaph 
m— Eliot  and  his  Indian  Translations— Epitaphs,  Ana- 
p^ana  and  Elegies  of  the  Puritans— Elegy  on  Thomas 
*itbcpard.  by  Urian  Oakes — Elditorial  Recantations— Framp- 
oo's  **  New  Found  Worid  " — "  Free  America,"  by  General 
Warren — **Fate  of  John  Burgoyne,"  a  Ballad— Peter 
Koulger :  his  "  Looking-Glass  for  the  Times  " — Fabrica- 
?ion  of  Authorities — Joseph  Green  and  Byles— History  of 
r;onnecticut,  by  Dr.  Peters — Francis  Hopkinson— Rev. 
rhomas  Hooker,  Elegy  on,  by  Cotton ;    Lament  for  his 


Death— Josselyn's  two  Voya^  to  America- Keith> 
"Travels  from  New-Hampsbire  to  Caratuck,"— Love 
well's  Fight,  Ballad  on— Cotton  Mather :  his  Life  and 
Character ;  his  connection  with  the  Witchcraft  Delusion; 
Grahame's  Opinion  of  his  "Magnalia"— Minstrelsvof  the 
Indian  Wars  and  the  Revoludon— Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew 
— "  New-Enirland's  Prosiiect," — ••  Tlie  North  Campaign."  ft 
Ballad— William  Penn  and  John  Locke— Poetry  of  Gov. 
emorWolcott — Poem  by  Allen  on  the  Boston  Massacres* 
The  Patriot's  Appeal-"  Progress  of  »*ir  Jack  Brag" — 
Robert  Treat  Paine ;  High  Prices  paid  for  hia  Poems ; 
Rapidity  with  which  he  wrote— Rare  and  Curious  Books 
by  the  Early  Travelers  in  America— Rogers's  "  Concise 
Account  of  North  America" — Rivington  and  Freneau — 
Rivington's  Confessions ;  Last  Will  and  Testament ;  Epi- 
grams on — Edward  Randolph — "Randolph's  Welcome" 
—James  Ralph— Rapid  Composition — "  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam  *' — Satirical,  Dramatic,  and  other  Poems,  writ- 
ten during  the  Revolution — "  ^ong  for  the  Sons  of  Lib* 
erty  *'—Dr.  J.  M.  Sewall ;  hia  WriUngs— Sands ;  Fabrica. 
tion  of  Authorities — Benjamin  Towne—**  Virgo  Tri- 
umphans  " — "  Virginia  Ricnly  Valued,"  d:c.— Verses  on 
the  Massacre  of  Wyoming — Rog|cr  Williams  and  his  Con- 
troversies — Nathaniel  Ward  ;  ms  "  Simple  Cobler  of  Ag* 
gawnm  "—War  Song,  written  m  1776— Michael  Wiggles- 
worth  ;  Extracts  from  his  "  Day  of  Doom  ;"  Epitaph  on — 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Benjamin  Towne. 


t3^  Tlie  above  work  is  pablished  complete  in  one  very  large  royal  octavo  volame,  handsomelyi  bound 
n  full  cloth,  lettered  and  gilt  backs,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  author,  and  is  sold  at  the  bw  price  of  $2  50.  It 
IB  published  in  New- York  by  Greeley  &.  McElrath,  bmcan  be  pturcbased  through  any  Bookseller. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

A  PHRASE  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN,  with  a  Literal  Translation  of  the  German  into 
EngVmh,  together  with  a  Complete  Explanation  of  the  Sounds  and  the  Accentuation  of  the  German: 
By  MoRiTZ  Ertheiler.    (For  Schools  and  Private  Learners.)     Price  25  cents,  or,  botmd,  37J  cents. 


WHO   WANTS 

TREATISE 


TO  BUY   A  COW? 

ON    MUCH    COWS, 


Whereby  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Milk  which  i^ny  Cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined,  by  obsenr- 
ing  Natural  Marks  or  External  Indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she  will  continue  to  give  Milk,  &c.,  Ac. 
By  M.  FRANCIS  GUENON,  of  Liborne,  France.  Translated  for  *he  Farmers*  Librabt,  from  the  French,  by 
N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Havana.    With  Introductory  Remarks  and  Obsenrations  on 

The  Cow  and  I  he  Dairy, 

BY   JOHN   S.  SKINNER,   EDITOR   OF  THE   FARMERS'   LIBRARY. 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH   NUMEROUS   ENGRAVINGS. 

TCy  Price  for  single  copies,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  37^  cents.  Library  edition,  full  bound  in  cloth 
and  lettered,  62  1-2  cents.    The  usual  discount  to  Ilooksellers.  Agents,  Country  Merchants,  and  Pedlars. 

This  extraordinary  Book  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  ablest  Agriculturists  of  the  country.  Five  Thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  In  the  first  four  weeks  of  its  publication  in  New  York.  The  Publishers  have  received 
numerous  testimonials  as  to  the  usefulness  and  accuracy  of  Guenon's  Theory,  while  others,  from  partial  ex- 
periments, have  doubted  its  accuracy.  The  practical  remarks,  and  the  useful  information  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Book  is  worth  more  to  any  Farmer  than  the  whole  cost. 

Country  Merchants  visiting  any  of  the  Cities,  can  procure  the  Work  from  Booksellers  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  it     Please  send  on  your  orders.    Address. 

GREELEY  &  McELRATU,  Publishers,  Tribune  BtiUdings,  New  York. 


Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  in  the  FARMERS'  LIBRARY, 
Price  60  cents  each,  or  ^6  per  annum, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FAEM: 

BEING  A  SYSTEMATIC  WORK  ON 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 

ON  AN  ENTIEBLY  NEW  AND  OBIOINAL  PLAN. 

BY  HENRY  STEPHENS, 

Editor  of  "  The  Qoarterly  Joarnfti  of  Agricaltare.'*  and  "  Prise  Essayi  and  TnoMCtloiis  of  tbe  HlgkUad 
and  Af  ricaltural  Society  of  Scotland.** 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH   PORTRAITS  OF  ANIMALS, 

PAINTED  FROM  THE  LIFE— BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  ;   AND  NUMEROUS  WOODCUTS  AND 
PLATES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

So  particoiarized  as  to  enable  Country  Mechanics  to  construct  them  from  the  descriptiou. 

Of  the  style,  costliness,  and  value  of  this  celebrated  work,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains  more  than  1400  pages, 
with  upward  of  Six  Hundred  Engravings  !  and,  further,  that  in  England  it  re- 
quired more  than  two  years  to  publish  it,  and  cost  there  $24.  This  neat  work  is 
now  publishing  in  the  Fanners*  Library.  No  farmer  who  thirsts  for  knowledge 
himself,  or  who  aspires  to  have  his  son  rise  to  the  true  <*  post  of  honor,"  the  digni- 
fied station  of  an  intellectual  and  accomplished  agriculturist,  can  justifiably  deny 
himself  such  a  work  as  is  found  in  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Jous- 
nal  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  Six  Hundred  Engravings  which  will  be  published  in  this  BOOK  OF 
THE  FARM,  we  have  only  room  to  mention  the  following: — 

Views  of  Farmsteads,  or  Farm  Buildings ;  Fine  Specimens  of  Cattle,  Horses, 
Oxen,  Swine,  Cows,  Sheep,  &c. ;  Thrashing-Machines ;  Sowing-Machines ;  Grub- 
bers ;  The  Farm-House ;  Servant's  Houses ;  Fences ;  Thorn  Hedges ;  Field  Gales ; 
Stone  Dykes;  Embankments;  Draining — an  Open  Drain  in  Grass:  Covered  do.;  I 
Planks  and  Wedges  to  prevent  Sides  of  Drains  falling  in,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     AGRI- 1 
CULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  of  all  kinds;  Various  Kinds  of  Plows:  SecUons  ) 
and  Parts  of  do. ;  Shovels  ;  Scoops ;  Spades  ;  Plumb-Level ;  Swing-Trees  for  two 
Horses,  for  three  Horses,  for  four  Horses  ;  Harrows ;  Horse-Hoes ;  Rollers  ;  Straw- 
Racks;  Water-Troughs;  Straw-Cutters ;  Shepherd's  Crook;  SnowT'nw;  Dung- 
Hawk  ;  Scythe  and  Bend  Sned  ;  Bull's  Ring  ;  Bullock  Holder ;  Rakes     Form  of^ 
Haystacks ;    Corn-Bruisers ;   Riddles ;  Rope-Spinners ;  Ladders  ;  Bean-,     '11 ;  In- 
strument for  Topping  Turneps ;  Tumep-Trough  for  Feeding  Sheep ;  Movalv      Shed 
for  Sheep  ;  Oil-Cake  Breaker ;  Wheelbarrow  ;  Turnep  Sheer  for  Sheep  ;  Ft^    "ing 
for  relieving  Cattle  of  Choking;    the  Milking-Pail ;   Curd-Cutter;   Cheese- Vat; 
Churns ;  Cheese-Press ;  &c.,  &c.     Horse-Cart ;  Liquid-Manure  Cart ;  Single-horse 
Tilt-Cart,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.     Various  Operations  connected  with  the  Culture  of  Grain 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.     Also,  Plans  for  Irrigation ;  Insects  affecting  Live  Stock  and  Crops; 
Harness,  Bridle-Bit,  Collars,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[TT*  This  great  Work  is  now  publishing  in  the  FARMERS'  LIBRARY  AND 
MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  the  subscription  price  of  which 
is  $5  per  annum.  Every  farmer,  and  every  gentleman  who  owns  land  or  culti- 
vates a  garden,  is  earnestly  requested  to  examine  this  Work. 

GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  Publishers. 
New  York,  July  1, 1846. 
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Extracts  from  the  Critical  Notices  published  in  England  during  the  publtcation 
of  the  work  in  London. 

From  (Ae  London  Tim^t* 

**  The  firat  part  or  naml)or  of  thi»  work  has  Juf<t  boon  publi^hod  by  Mecars.  Blackwood.  It  is  writw^n  bj  i 
Mr.  Urnry  .*»tl'plM•n^  n  grntlomHH  HlrcaJy  knowu  to  iho  public  in  his  cditorinl  character  in  the  Q»mr!»Tly 
Joumnl  of  Afrii'uliun>.  TUo  ^rent  merit  of  tlic  work,  M  mr  a«  it  haa  yet  r?one,  is  the  intelliiiibie  manoer  a 
whicli  it  in  wnitcii.  ami  the  rtroii^'  good  PeniM  with  which  it  ia  distinguished.  The  proposed  arran^cmeat. 
act  fortli  in  tlie  plan  of  the  work.'iit  dear  aoil  aHti»factnry ;  and  the  whole  number  is  Taluable  nn  \ti'inz  liie 
result  of  practical  oxiterience  and  competent  theoretic  knowled^.  It  is  a  t>ook  which  will  be  rccflvi-d  Vjh 
grntttuib*  by  tlio.«:!  who  are  really  anxious  to  profit  bv  in^trucuon,  and  who^e  nnxiely  for  improrei.vat  :a 
Dot  ini{>ed»-d  by  pn-ju<lice."  .  .  .  "'ITxe  plan  of  the  work,  it  may  a-jiiin  be  observed,  ia  vtry  good— the 
reartonIll^  is  lo^'ical — the  assertions  are  the  rcaulu  of  accurate  cxaminutuin  and  repeated  oxpi^neni-r.  Ib 
addition  to  ihr  iufi>rmHtioii  cuiivcyrd  in  the  lettcr-presf,  the  book  isomnmeiitcd  by  accuntto  and  bandMine 
plates  uf  Hghrultunil  animalv,  imi>iemenu  of  farming,  plans  of  farming,  6ic.  tStc." 

From  the  NeitcattU  CouranL 

"  Mr.  Stephcnu'fl  work  is  dividi'il  into  three  pnrtitins.  In  the  liri«t,  the  pupil  Is  shown  the  diiTjrij!ti««  hr  ha 
to  encounter  in  acquirini;  a  coin|M'teiit  knowl<d<;e  of  farming  aa  a  profession,  and  the  mo«t  e«*y  »!t«i  «!ii  ct- 
ual  mt'ihwl-  of  ovt  Ttotnius  iht>e.  The  eccond  |.>oilion  details  the  various  kinds  of  farming;  prn»-tii-»  d  in  ±i 
country,  and  points  out  ihiit  wMch  the  Author  reckons  the  liest  for  adoption  under  givtn  circuuifr;>nct-4  — 
The  third  and  conriudiut:  portion  acc.ompauif!!!  the  young  farmer  into  the  world,  whore  it  nc4|u.i:nu  t.iui 
how  to  look  about  for  u  projiT  farm  for  hinij^elC" 

From  Frliz  FarUy't  Bristol  JoumaL 

*"  When  we  sny  thnt  the  Author  is  Mr.  Henry  Mephens,  we  are  safe  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  lh« 
results  of  hi^  peni'trution.  juili^na^nt,  and  experience,  ao  placed  before  the  public,  will  confer  an  advanissf 
on  the  aqhculiiinil  iiitcit- "t  of  uo  common  order.  We  therefore  predict  a  large  measure  of  aucceaa  to  xht 
intended  work." 

From  The  Argu$, 

"We  r(>enrd  it  as  a  national  work;  and.  from  the  masterly  manner  m  which  Mr.  Stephens  handles  n!s 
subject',  we  fret  b>«j>urt'd  it  miMt  become  a  stiuidard  one.    llis  thorough  practical  knowledge,  bncki-d  by  hit 
•cientitic  ac(|uii-f;nientn,  mnkos  th(>  Author's  titness  for  the  task  conspicuous;  and  the  unpresuniing  nuuinfr 
in  which  hia  talent  is  displayed  enhances  its  value  e:ill  more  hi  our  cyca.** 
From  ike  Midland  Countiet  Herald, 

**  The  entin'ly  practical  nature  of  this  work,  and  th^  evident  care  with  which  it  la  produced,  will,  we 
think,  render  it  one  of  the  mo»t  useful  publications  for  the  farmer  which  has  yet  appeared  ** 

From  The  Tmea. 

"  Tlie  great  merit  of  the  work,  as  far  aa  it  has  yet  gone,  is  the  intelligible  manner  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  the  «in)ni,'  gw)d  sense  with  which  it  is  didlinguiiilied.  It  is  a  book  which  will  bo  received  with  sniii- 
tude  by  iboiH.!  who  are  really  anxibua  to  profit  by  instruction,  and  whoae  anxiety  for  improvement  is  nui 
impeded  by  pn'judice. 

From  the  Birmingham  AdrrrtUter. 

"Tlic  fjirmrrs  of  Knirlnnd  wcmld  do  Wfll  to  popfcps  themselves  of  thia  work,  for  the  variety  of  useful  in- 
foruiHiiun,  hiuI  iho  niur.y  pniciiciil  su^a't-'^ti""**  it  contains." 

From  The  Briton  via. 

"Thf.»  two  pnrtp  now  before  U8  are  mt>d»'U  of  clear,  sen.«ible  composition,  and  form  such  an  inrrotltictinn 
to  tlu'  piiu'tico  of  fjirnnnir  iia  bwa  nnvcr  b«'«'n  publi>b»'d  before.  Th«»  autbor  bririys  to  hii«  tn^k  a  larjje  ?ti»rc 
of  knowliMi^o.  (tound  m'ns«»  and  a  lucid  ftyle."  "We  are  quite  sure  thnt  never  wtis  any  work  more  cji:i»  il 
for.  by  ilur  iniellifjeure  of  the  ace  than  this  *  Book  of  the  Farm,'  and  believe  that  it  could  not  have  bi  ''n 
cntrui>t('d  to  njore  competent  linndH,  or  produced  in  better  ftyle.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  r|a><»^s 
of  a^rriruliurintH  as  a  ptililitviiion  of  decided  utility,  and  likely  to  be  moat  serviceable  to  them  in  the  suc- 
cesaful  prudceution  of  lueir  labors." 

From  the  Sporting  Rtvint. 

"The  work  before  us  is  on*'  of  the  most  practical  re&ults  of  so  patriotic  a  spirit  It  is  a  most  we'.- 
come  nJtliiion  to  our  rural  littraiuiv.  An  it  prot'eed**,  we  hojie  Ko  transfer  some  of  ita  good  ibin^!:  to 
our  pages. 

Frmn  tJic  .NVw;  Farmer^  Journal 

"On  all  these  important  point?,  no  one  i-  b««it<'r  qiinlified  to  fill  the  office  of  a  mentor  than  Mr.  J?tepb«r«=. 
of  whi(  h  the  wcli-nrranged  plan,  and  judicious  execution,  of  tiie  book  before  us,  at^'ord  irrtlrayii'-.e 
tcatimofiy.'* 

The  Concluding  Paragraph. 

Mr.  {>r<.'i»lii'ns,  the  Author  of  the  above  natnod  work,  was  outraged  for  several  years  in  writhi;; 
it.  Ila  i>ublie»:it)ii  was  conimenotMl  in  London  iu  .January,  184.2,  and  concluded  in  Aufjust,  1^14. 
The  Author  closes  the  w»)rk  in  the  ColUiwing  Nsorda: 

"  I  have  n«)vv  hroii^'lii  to  a  lenninatiou  tlii^  tank  I  hud  impo>icd  npon  myaolf  in  writinp  this  work. 
If  you  will  hnl  foljow  the  pro>MTipiioii8  I  have  f.'iven  in  it,  (or  comluclinq:  the  larcor  openiiion«*  of 
the  lieM.  aiid  In-  Ireutiiig  the  various  aninirLl.>»  of  the  farm  :  and — not  to  mentitm  the  pro|»or  j)Ii)\v- 
intr  and  iinimriu:.'  of  the  R»il — as  the  prnctieoof  every  farmer  demonsirates  the  nercsily  of  atK.rl- 
in^r  due  Jittenlioii  to  liio.'Je  most  iinporkint  because  fundamental  operationa,  if  you  fiui.sh  oil'  your 
fiehls  iti  a  niiiiinor  indicallnij;  care  and  neatness — plowing  round  their  margins,  and  turnini:  ov«-r 
the  conM.-r.s;  if  you  keep  \(>ur  fences  ch.'nn  and  in  a  slate  of  nM>air — your  fieilds  fn^c  of  weeds* ;  if 
you  liive  your  ^'toek  abundance  of  frcrth  food  at  regular  intervals  in  winter,  and  nupply  tin  m  with 
plentv  of  clean  water  on  fresh  pastures  iu  surniuer;  if  you  have  the  farm  nmiU  alwaya  iu  a  M^r- 
viceal)le  state,  and  everythinij  about  the  sleadimr  neat  and  orderly  ;  if  you  exhibit  skill  and  ta.-'ro 
in  all  thc>.s«;  mailers,  and  i)ut  what  ia  callt>d  a  fine  skin  on  your  farm,  you  will  not  fail  to  eani  for 
yours«:irili(?  anpellalion  of  a  i,'ood  and  exi"mplar>'  farmer;  and  when  you  have  eviTUhinp  al»out 
you  'thus  w»m1  disposed.'  you  will  find,  with  Heaiofl  of  old,  tkat  profitably,  as  well  as  creditably, 
tor  you  'shall  ^lide  away  tfiy  rustic  year.'  " 


